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CHAPTER I 
THAT DAY 


HE mists of a September morning 

were rolling away from the dark 

" rocks of Scunner Head and Cath- 

rigg Fell, as the sun rose above 

Hart Fell, and shone down on the green 

fields of Marsdale, till the tiny sheet of 

Marswater sparkled and 

rippled in the morning 
light. 

White woollyclouds floated 
over the sides of the rough 
mountainous heights that 
bounded the valley to the 
south-west ; but northward, 
where the hills were low 
and green, the sky above 
them was clear and still. 

Above the little lake the 
valley narrowed into a gorge, 
and a rushing, foaming 
stream ran under ragged 
woods and among grey 
moss-grown rocks, till it was 
joined by another still more 
unquiet torrent, issuing from 
a yet narrower opening in 
the hills. Together, they 
fed the little lake, which 
gave to lonely Marsdale 
something of the charm of 
sister valleys in the north- 
west. 

A young girl, with the 
firm, yet careful tread of 
one born and bred in a 
hill country, was walking 
rapidly along the sheep-track 
that led over the western 
slope of Scunner Head. She 
had crossed the narrow val- 
ley from Cathrigg Hall as 
soon as it was light enough 
to find her way over stiles 
and stepping - stones, had 
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come over the stony hill-path while the 
mists barely let her see where to set her foot. 
She had now come out into full sunlight, 
high up on the fine green turf, and amid the 
yellow-tinted bracken of Hart Fell. 

The wind blowing in her face was cold 
and sweet, the sun shone, the rocks glit- 
tered, and the waters danced. The fresh- 


ness and newness of morning was in the air. 





““«1f IT were Crad, I should go to the depét of Quentin's regiment 
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at York and enlist in it’' 
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The larks sang as the world awoke to a new 
day, but the young walker neither paused 
nor smiled, but kept steadily and gravely on 
her way. 

She moved with a vigorous tread, and 
~ had a fine upright carriage. She wore thick- 
nailed shoes, a short blue skirt, a serge 
jacket, and a dark Tam-o’-Shanter hat 
fastened firmly on her brown curly hair. 
Under it she showed aclear brown skin, a 
straight and delicate nose, blue eyes with 
thick black lashes, and a well-shaped, firm- 
shut mouth. Her look was as set as her 
face was steady—neither varied till she came 
round the shoulder of the hill, on to a com- 
paratively level space, from which a rough 
road led down to the valley. 

A whitewashed house, with a grey roof, 
lay under the shelter of the hillside, down 
which a stream trickled into a stone basin. 
There was a garden at the side of the house 
enclosed by a low stone wall; but the front 
was unenclosed, the close, fine mountain turf 
came right up to its walls, and only a narrow 
grey path led from the front door to the 
cart-track. The freshest airs blew round the 
dwelling, which, though quite solitary, was in 
no way gloomy. The sun shone full upon 
it, and it was open to a wide expanse of 
sky. 

There were sounds of moving life about 
it, cocks crowed, hens cackled, ducks 
quacked, and at the first footfall on the 
path a chorus of barking rose on all sides 
as an immense bloodhound came from the 
back with his deep full-throated bay, and a 
tribe of short-legged, rough-haired terriers 
flew out at the open door. They were all, 
as far as age permitted, exactly alike, and 
recalled the “old Pepper and old Mustard, 
young Pepper and young Mustard, little 
Pepper, and little Mustard” of Charliée’s 
Hope. 

An elderly woman in a white apron and 
crossover, with a brown hat over her grey 
hair, came out behind the pack. 

“Miss Viola!” she exclaimed. 
you're an early visitor, indeed !” 

“O Biddums,” exclaimed the visitor, her 
face falling, ‘‘ I see he isn’t here. You haven’t 
seen Crad?” 

“Mr. Caradoc? No, miss, no! But 
come in, my dear, and sit-ee down. Why, 
you’m tired.” 

Viola went into the stone-floored ‘“ house- 


“ Well, 


place,” half hall, half kitchen, with a clumsy 
old oak table in the middle, oak chests along 
the walls, and old pewter cups and flagons 
ranged on an oak dresser. ‘There was also 
a rack full of walking-sticks, another with 
guns, and a few pots and pans foo appro- 
priate to their surroundings to have belonged 
to them by rights. 

Viola sat down in a big wooden chair by 
the open hearth, on which some peat was 
burning. She heaved a great sigh, emptied 
her cup, and pushed the thick crisp hair 
back from her brows. 

“There, miss,” said Biddums, returning 
through an inner door. ‘* There’s a glass 


of milk for ’ee anda Cornish bun. You'll 
want your breakfast. You likes the 
saffern’ ?” 


Viola was young and hungry, and had 
walked four hard miles in the chilly dawn, 
so she took a draught of the milk and a 
bite of the bun before she spoke. Heavy 
as the trouble at her heart might be, if 
there was no news to learn she was in no 
hurry to speak. 

“ Uncle Quince not down yet ?” she said 
presently. 

“No, miss; why, it ain’t gone seven. 
Why, you haven’t come so early for nothing?” 

The dark eyes of the little keen-faced 
Cornish woman looked curious and troubled, 
and ina minute or so Viola spoke, in full 
outspoken tones which had much force in 
them. 

“Have you heard anything about Agnes 
Fletcher, Biddums?” she said. 

“« Why, she’s to her aunt’s most likely.” 

“She was. But Joe Wilson—that’s her 
own lover, you know—went out there yester- 
day and married her.” 

“But that’s good hearing, miss,” said 
Biddums in a tone of surprised relief. 

“Well, I suppose you'd say so. But they 
came home to Swarth Ghyll, where they’d 
got a wedding supper. And Crad had been 
fishing and he met them—and—I don’t 
know which began, but there was a row and 
they fought. Of course Crad got in a passion, 
but I daresay Joe Wilson was rude to him. 
However, Caradoc knocked him down, and 
got knocked about himself, and Wilson’s new 
coat was torn and his shoulder put out.” 

“Dear, dear! At his wedding!” ejacu- 
lated Biddums. 

“‘ Well,” said Viola, as if making a reluctant 
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admission required by candour, “of course, 
Caradoc ought not to have fought with a 
shepherd ; but it was all Agnes Fletcher’s 
fault ; she made out that she liked Caradoc, 
and he wanted to marry her.” 

‘“‘ Miss Viola, my dear, don’t you say no 
more about Agnes Fletcher—she’s married, 
and a good job, too. But where’s Mr. Cara- 
doc to, that you’ve come here to look for 
him ?” 

“Oh, but you haven’t heard nearly the 
worst of the story,” said Viola. “Yesterday, 
after tea, I was in the library, back in the 
square window. Father knew I was there, 
but I suppose he forgot. Old Fletcher was 
shown in, and he began and told father all 
about it. That’s how I know. I daren’t 
come out, and it didn’t matter. He said his 
son-in-law might sue for damages, but that 
that wouldn’t make amends, and they put 
their heads together and talked low. I didn’t 
hear them, but I saw by father’s back that he 
was getting angrier, and angrier, and angrier ; 
but he kept quite polite, and at last Fletcher 
went away, and before I could creep out 
Caradoc came in—he didn’t know any one 
was there. Then, oh, there was such a row, 
the worst that ever was; it was dreadful! 
Father went and threatened Crad, and said 
things, and, I’m going to tell you, Biddums, 
they were close together, and Crad hit out 
and struck father, and they struggled—oh 
dear, and I screamed and came right out 
and held on to Crad and pulled at him, and 
father swore at him and cast him off and 
told him to get out of the house, and Crad 
swore back, and he went, and I thought he’d 
come here for certain !” 

The girl finished her tale in the same direct 
outspoken voice. Then she threw herself 
back in her chair. ‘There! I’ve told you; 
now go and tell Uncle Quince all about 
it.” 

The old woman’s face was full of concern. 
She turned and went upstairs, and Viola 
kicked the peat into a blaze, warming herself 
over it. There was something in the matter- 
of-fact unemotional way in which she had 
told her story which added to its grimness. 
She leant back in the big chair, holding out 
one thick little boot for the youngest dogs to 
worry, while sounds of hurried movement 
went on overhead, and in a very few minutes 
a grey-haired, thin-faced man ina dark dress- 
ing-gown came down to her. 





“ Well, Vi,” he said, “this seems a bad 
business.” 

« Yes,” said Viola. “It is, and I thought 
Crad would surely come here to you.” 

‘** Had he any money ?” 

“Yes,” said Viola. “ Father wouldn’t give 
him any money after he was sent down, so 
he sold Maida to the vet at Northborough 
for twenty guineas—he took her himself. It 
was after the last row. She knew. She 
cried when they went.” 

Viola’s voice faltered for the first time, but 
she went on. “So he’s got twenty guineas ; 
and he took a bag with some things. I’m 
sure I don’t krow what you can do, Uncle 
Quince, as he isn’t here. But I suppose 
you'll be sorry. And if he does come, Bid- 
dims might get him to tell her where he’s 
going to.” 

“Well, Ill get dressed,” said Quentin 
Crosby. ‘Thea you shall have some break- 
fast before you go home.” 

“Yes, I meant to go back to breakfast. 
But it doesn’t signify, 7 don’t mind being 
scolded, and whatever happens one must 
eat!” 

She rose as her uncle left her, and with 
her hands in her jacket pockets sauntered 
into the next room, where a bright fire was 
burning. There were many books, a turning- 
lathe, and materials for carving, a piano— 
pipes and tobacco, and all the litter of a 
cultivated man’s own quarters. 

Viola looked about her as she stood on 
the hearth-rug. 

“It’s the nicest place I know,” she said to 
herself, “and I love Uncle Quince. But 
that Crad should begin, too!” and slow 
hot tears forced themselves into her young, 
resolute eyes. “I wish we were born 
good !” 

The Crosbys of Cathrigg were not, as a 
rule, born as “good” even as the rest of 
fallen humanity. They were gentry of very 
old standing, living in the midst of the 
English highlands, probably but little superior 
originally to the smaller landowners near 
them in education and refinement, but still 
—different. ‘They had never been rich, and 
were now very poor. Viola’s grandfather 
had married a Cornish lady, who had brought 
with her from the south a young servant-girl, 
called Elizabeth Penaluna, now known as 
Biddums. Sir Quentin—there was a baron- 
etcy gained by a smart officer under Marl- 
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borough—and his Cornish wife died, leaving 
two sons, Caradoc, the present baronet and 
owner of Cathrigg Hall, and Quentin, now liv- 
ing with his mother’s old servant at Greenhead 
Howe. Sir Caradoc married another Miss 
Tremaddock.: Their elder son, Quentin, was 
with his regiment in India; the younger, 
Caradoc, had just disappeared from home. 
When Viola was born her mother died, and 
a few years later Sir Caradoc married Mrs. 
Mason, a widow with one son and a little 
money of her own. There were three 
children by this second marriage, two girls 
and a boy. 

Breakfast was soon on the table, porridge 
and cream, a fine trout, and abundance of 
hot cakes. Quentin Crosby presently re- 
appeared in a shabby shooting-coat, and he 
and his niece ate their breakfast and talked 
—not of che trouble on their minds. They 
criticised the dogs, which were not ordinary 
Dandies but “ Marsdale terriers,” a special 
variety with distinctive characteristics. Viola 
had a keen eye for their merits or defects. 
She asked where her uncle had caught the 
trout, and whether he had noticed that in 
the plantation under Scunner Head there 
were some good hazel shoots suitable for 
walking-sticks. 

“J think I’d better come up here and 
live with you and Biddums, Uncle Quince,” 
she said. “I like dogs and carving—and 
fishing—all the things you like, except, 
perhaps, reading. I should be quite happy. 
We'd have music, too.” 

“You had better go and pay a long visit 
to the Tremaddocks in Cornwall, my dear ; 
some of your aunts could bring you out.” 

“No,” said Viola. ‘I shouldn’t be 
happy. I can’t think how the boys can go 
away. If I died, 1 should like to come back 
and swing about in the wind round Cathrigg. 
I shouldn’t like to go to heaven, away from 
Marsdale.” 

“You've had your troubles here, too,” 
said her uncle. 

“Qh yes,” said Viola, “I’ve had my 
troubles in my skin, but I don’t want to 
take off that. However, I must go home 
now. You know I shall stick to Crad, what- 
ever happens. He loved Agnes Fletcher 
and she gave him up. Of course, he hated 
Joe Wilson; anybody would. Shall you 
come and talk to father, Uncle Quince ?” 

“TI might give him an object lesson I 


think I shall come. But go .home. now, 
there’s a good girl. Stick by Caradoc if you 
will, but don’t try to persuade yourself he is 
in the right. He isn’t.” 

“ T know that,” said Viola. “That’s why 
he’ll want me. People who always do right 
can take care of themselves. Quentin can. 
If Crad was in the army, I daresay he’d 
knock down his colonel, or do something 
mad, and have to send in his papers.” 

“] daresay he would,” said Quentin; “I 
should not be surprised at it.” 

“Still,” said Viola, pausing at the door, 
“if I were Crad, I should go to the depét 
of Quentin’s regiment at York and enlist in 
it. It would be the best thing he could do, 
and by-and-by he might get a commission. 
That’s what I should do. And I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’d done it. Well, I’ll go home, 
up the valley.” 

She p:nned on her hat, nodded to her uncle, 
kissed Biddums as she went out, and ran 
down the hill. At the foot of it she paused 
and looked back with the perplexity of a 
young mind when it is first set on thinking 
of familiar facts, and tries to account for 
what it has previously taken for granted. 

Here was Uncle Quince, kind and clever 
and—yes, better—than most other people— 
she meant that he was made of finer stuff, 
but the expression did not occur to her— 
here was Uncle Quince who had lived at 
Greenhead years and years before she was 
born. Why did he live there all alone with 
Biddums? Why had he no place in the 
world? She knew very well that he was 
poor. Why did he do nothing to make 
money except breed Marsdale terriers and 
sell them now and again? Why, though 
there was not exactly a breach, did he come 
so seldom to Cathrigg Hall? She knew 
very well that there was something. And 
she knew that the dalesmen, who were all so 
friendly with “ Maister Quince,” and never 
said a hard word of him, knew it too. She 
had never troubled about it before, because 
Uncle Quince was as natural to her as Mars- 
water or Scunner Head. But when she 
thought of Caradoc, getting himself thrown 
out of the running, and being like this dear 
natural Uncle Quince, somehow her heart 
sank and her eyes filled with tears. That 
wouldn’t do! 

And “That won’t do,” said Quentin 
Crosby to himself as he laced up his walking- 
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boots, and, followed by a selection of terriers, 
went over the fells to Swarth Ghyll to see 
for himself what had happened there 

The faithful old servant, who knew all the 
sins and sorrows of the family which she had 
loved for so long, but who never thought of 
passing judgment upon any of them, waited 
for his return, which was long delayed. She 
went about her business, ruling the girl who 
did the hard work for her with a heavy hand, 
carefully feeding the poultry, and making the 
lives of such dogs as remained at home 
fleasant to them. It had been a saying 
once at Cathrigg that the only creature that 
Biddums could ever be hard upon was an 
under-housemaid. No child, no animal, 
however naughty, was ever made to feel the 
consequence of its misdeeds by her. 

Quentin Crosby came home at last, morose 
and silent. Caradoc, he said, had been a 
fool, and had no one but himself to thank 
for his trouble. He had made his bed and 
must lie on it, and he would find it pretty 
hard. 

siddums asked no questions, she fed her 
master with the best, and added to the por- 
ridge prepared for the dogs a surreptitious 
dainty or two after their long walk. But she 
was not much surprised when, instead of 
settling down to his pipe and book after his 
dinner, Quentin went off again over the fells, 
this time without a dog for company. 

“ He’ve been to Cathrigg,” she muttered 
to herself, “and seen his brother. He’ll not 
be back till midnight !” 

So she made up the fire and got out the 
biscuits and the whisky and seltzer-water all 
ready to hand, and put out the loaf and butter 
in case more food was wanted, and then, as 
the time wore on, went out to the outhouse 
to shut up the bloodhound Oscar, and to see 
that he had all he wanted for the nigh:—a 
good bed and plenty of water. She shut 
the door upon him and turned away, looking 
up the valley. The mists had fallen again 
and the night was dark and thick. 

Suddenly Oscar gave a short, deep bark, 
echoed more sharply and noisily by the 
terriers in the house. 

A hand touched her shoulder and a voice 
said in her ear: 

“Biddums! Good-bye, Biddums.” 

“Qh, Master Crad! You give me sucha 
turn! Wherever be you to? I can’t see ’ee.” 

‘* No, Biddums,” said a full soft voice with 
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a break in it. “No—I’m off. Good-bye— 
you won’t forget me.” 

A pair of strong arms were flung round her 
and her withered old cheek was lovingly 
kissed. 

“Mr. Crad, you wait and see your uncle. 
Oh, for shame, sir, to think of hiding of 
yourself! Come in, sir, and sit down and 
have a bit of supper.” 

“No, no, Biddums—no! You shall hear 
some day. Good-bye! I can never look father 
in the face again. But remember this: Agnes 
Fletcher’s broken my heart; but she is as 


good as Vi, and fit to be her sister. Re- 
member that! Tell Uncle Quince. I can’t 


do as he did, so good-bye Y 

“ But, Mr. Crad, my dear. Now don’t you 
go and do nothing desp’rate, don’t ’ee now! 
Tell Biddums—be you going to York—to 
Mr. Quentin’s regiment? Write to he now, 
he'll see you righted.” 





“ Righted? [I’m not wronged. It’s my own 
doing. God bless you!” 

One more rough ardent hug, and the boy 
put her away from him with hands like steel, 
and rushed away down the hillside into the 
mist, where the old woman could not even 
try to follow him. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DAY AFTER 


THE night train from Scotland and the North 
came into Northborough Junction in the 
small hours of the morning, and almost as 
soon as it drew up to the platform a young 
man jumped into a third-class carriage and 
pushed a small bag which he carried under 
the seat. 

“ Foggy night, sir,” said an elderly man, 
well wrapped up for the night journey. 

The newcomer muttered rather a short 
answer as he pulled up his coat-collar, 
rammed his hat down over his eyes, and was 
throwing himself back in his corner as if to 
settle in for a sound sleep, when, perceiv- 
ing that the only other occupant of the 
carriage, a girl in a neat travelling-dress, 
was struggling with an awkward window, he 
started forward with a polite “Allow me” 
and adjusted it for her, then retired again 
into his corner and his nap. 

The young lady, duly thanking him, 
glanced at his hat, his boots, and his bag, 
and made up her mind that he was probably 
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a commercial traveller. She yawned a little 
and rubbed her eyes, then shut up the book 
she held with a little bang. 

“T shall read every word of Wordsworth’s 
poetry now that I have been at the Lakes, 
papa,” she said, “ but just now I’m quite too 
sleepy.” 

‘‘ We shall be at Ashenhead in an hour,” 
said her father. I shan’t be sorry to get 
into harness; but we have had a glorious 
fortnight to look back upon !” 

“Yes! And to think that Wordsworth 
and Coleridge bought books at great grand- 
papa’s shop in Bristol, and had supper with 
him afterwards and talked! If your cus- 
tomers, papa, caine into supper, I don’t be- 
lieve we should get much philosophy or 
poetry out of them. Politics perhaps, but, 
dear me, people’s views are so local !” 

There was a fine contempt in the maiden’s 
soft and pretty voice. 

‘Those who live in a vale, Elsie,” said 
her father, “must take the consequences of 
such a situation.” 

“We're among vales and hills still, I 
believe, if we could see them,” said Elsie, 
rubbing a clear place on the glass. 

“Yes, the Lake District is the fine flower 
of these English highlands, but they all have 
most of the same kind of beauty. Very 
grand scenery there is in this district, and it 
is less given over to tourists than the Lakes. 
There’s a little valley called Marsdale, a very 
lovable place.” 

The sleepy young man _ threw himself 
round as if his corner was uncomfortable. 

“When did you see Marsdale, papa?” 
asked Elsie. 

“There were some old books to be sold 
there at Cathrigg Hall, original Caxtons, 
very rare and genuine. A wild place, but it 
took my fancy.” 

The listener in the corner heard, and his 
sleepiness, if it had been genuine, went from 
him at once, the lamp-lit third-class carriage 
printed itself on his brain. He never for- 
got the look of it, the advertising photographs 
of Windermere, Morecambe Bay, Derwent 
Water along the side of it. He was here, 
and Marsdale— Then, other images came 
before him. Agnes! The dark upright 
girl, with her delicate Madonna face and shy, 
silent beauty. “There is a type among us 
that is like the Italian,” he had once told a 
friend, but no Italian fervours went with it. 


Agnes was reserved, silent, northern out and 
out. 

He#had known her, of course, in a way 
since they were children ; he knew everybody 
round Cathrigg. She had said ‘“Good-day 
to ye, Mr. Cradoc,” and “I hope you’re vara 
well, sir,” and offered him her hand when he 
came in in the course of a mountain scramble 
for a piece of oat-cake and a drink of milk, 
ever since she grew too old to peep at him 
behind the currant bushes in the garden till 
she came out to play in the beck with 
Quentin and Viola and himself. 

She had hardly ever said anything more 
to him, though sometimes she had listened to 
him and walked by his side, after—he knew 
not how—he had seen her beauty for the first 
time with seeing eyes, and angry with life and 
himself, sore at his exile from Oxford, 
ashamed of the mad follies that had caused 
it, and wincing at the debts he had tied 
round his neck, he had thought that he 
would marry her and live in Marsdale or 
Swarthdale on a little farm “like Uncle 
Quince,” only with Agnes by his side. 

She had listened and lingered, and turned 
ner face away, and said, “I'll no’ hear such 
foolish talk, Mr. Cradoc,” till that last time, 
when he had begged and pleaded, and she 
had cried a little and blushed much, and he 
knew had wavered —had wondered—had 
turned over in her mind whether she would 
or would not. And then, true love, or 
common sense, or want of power of response 
to the gentler wooing, had triumphed; she 
had fled away to Ashby and had come back 
Joe Wilson’s wife. 

And then Caradoc Crosby, seized with 
jealous fury, had attacked Joe Wilson, the 
shepherd, and fought him on his wedding- 
day, spoiled his wedding-coat, and destroyed 
his bride’s good name. ‘That was the mis- 
chief he had done in that lapse of self- 
control. And he could never undo that 
last part of it. ‘There would always now be 
people who would think ill of Agnes. It 
did not much matter what they thought 
about him. And then, an hour later, after 
certain words, he had struck his father and 
knocked him down. Caradoc never re- 
membered very well what he said or did 
when he was in a passion. He remembered 
the agony of the passion but not its forms 
of expression. But he could not forget that 
blow. 
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His father was in a rage, too. He had 
used a word about Agnes, and Caradoc had 
retorted with a reference to another woman, 
elderly now, and to events not forgotten in 
the dales, but most unbecoming to his lips. 
Then came the blows. There was nothing 
for it but to go. He had burnt his boats 
behind him. He was going—not to York— 
but to Derby, to enlist under a false name, 
Charles Cross. Nobody was likely to hunt 
him up, and it was the next best thing to 
killing himself. He looked back at it as he 
might have done on life after having com- 
mitted suicide. 

His plans had not been settled all in a 
minute, for after that storm of passion there 
was no strength left in him. He had rushed 
out on to the lonely hills and walked till he 
could not stand, and then in the outlying 
barn of a far-away farm he had slept for 
hours without a dream. ‘Then he woke, 
gentle and ashamed, and found it hard to 
think that //zs time his words and deeds were 
irrevocable, and that their consequences could 
never be undone. Why had he said and done 
them? He got some breakfast at the farm 
on the plea of having lost his way on 
Cathrigg Iellin the mist; of course every- 
body round about knew him well. He got 
some provisions, too, of the good woman ; he 
was quite rational now, but tired and dull. 
Then he went out again over the lonely 
moor up to the wild black crags where 
Scunner Head and Cathrigg Fell joined, 
and sent out the long spur called Three 
Cross Rigg. 

Underneath these great piles of limestone 
were caves in which the Keld and the 
Kettle had their birth; the roaring of their 
waters could be heard when you lay flat on 
the short fine turf and listened. ‘There was 
the black tarn, too—the source of Swarth 
Ghyll—in the clear cold waters of which 
the hardiest could hardly bathe, and in which 


‘ there were, perhaps, big fish. He listened to 


the great speech of all these great things. 
There is neither ghost nor fairy in that lonely 
land. No tale or legend speaks for hill and 
dale, but Caradoc knew the language of his 
fatherland, and he lay and listened in a 
reactionary peace. Then he settled what to 
do. He could go across country to Stone- 
ham, a little station beyond Ashby, and from 
there to Northborough Junction. By the 
early morning train he could go on to Derby. 


Nobody wanted to find him, so he was 
quite safe. If they did they could not stop 
him. He let his mind dwell on all his good 
reasons for anger and revenge. He felt the 
desolateness of the world without the dreamy 
imaginative passions which had transfigured 
it. He looked at the cold black tarn, but 
he was far too imaginative a person to plunge 
into its depths. He was afraid of the under- 
world, and nothing but exasperation, sudden 
and irresistible, could have induced him to 
dare its terrors. 

He went on his way, when the time 
seemcd good to him, quite calmly and with- 
out keen regrets. He had no feelings just 
now; in fact, he was so entirely without 
them that he could think about everybody 
without a pang. And so, as he thought, 
one familiar figure —one homely image 
came into his mind, and suddenly he fel. 
His eyes filled with tears, an impulse stirred 
once more. He must say “good-bye” to 
Biddums, but it should be “ good-bye.” 

That over, with all the pain of the future 
already tugging at his heart, he went on 
his way, and now the deed was done. He 
was Charles Cross, in the third-class carriage, 
going to enlist at Derby. Nothing now 
could hinder him. 

A sudden jolt, a great crash, a woman’s 
scream, a moment indescribable and un- 
speakable, utter darkness, a fall—and he 
cried out loudly, “There’s an accident !” 
as he and his fellow-travellers were flung, 
where and how he knew not, in a heap to- 
gether, against nothing—against each other 
—against broken glass and wooden frame- 
work—down, down till, with another violent 
jerk and fall, they were still, and Caradoc 
knew he was alive. 

“Papa, papa, papa!” cried the girl’s 
voice through the darkness, but there was 
no answer. 

Caradoc found that he could turn his 
head. There was a grey square beyond 
him and the window. It was the coming 
of the merciful dawn. 

“There’s been an accident,” he said 
again, needlessly ; “keep still, keep sé//.” 

He put out his hand and felt the cushioned 
side of the carriage against his shoulder, then 
the seat somewhere. He could move, he 
had all his limbs, he shifted himself some- 
how till he could use both hands. ‘Then 
he felt for the girl, and lifted her, dragged 
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‘He was afraid of the underworld, and nothing but exasperation, sudden and 
irresistible, could have induced him to dare its terrors” 


her up beside him. She gasped and shook, 
and as the light brightened a little, he could 
see that the carriage was lying aslant, one 
window downwards, the other up in air—but 
it remained whole, a compartment with all 
its contents flung down upon the window near 
which Elsie’s father had been sitting. There 
was a groan anda struggle, and Elsie, who 
had been passive for a moment, cried out 
again, “Papa—oh—papa-- where are you ?” 

Caradoc dragged off bags and bundles, 
and perceived that the man was still in the 
corner, and contrived to reach and lift him, 
finding him certainly alive, though how much 
hurt he could not tell. Then he crawled up 
the slanting seat towards the upper window, 
and was able to see that the carriage had tilted 
over, probably on to a steep bank, and stuck 
there ; the upper end was on the line of rails, 
but high above them. He looked out into 
a wet mist, through which the dawn was 


struggling. All was silent and still, There 


was no outcry, no rush 
of hurrying, terrified 
people, no signs of 
distress. The white 
fog blurred earth and 
sky, they seemed to 
be alone in space. 

Then Caradoc re- 
membered that he had 
got into a compart- 
ment at the back of 
the train, and that, for 
the sake of intricate 
cross-country connec- 
tions, the coach was 
attached to the 
Northern train, and 
slipped at Ashenhead. 
There had, perhaps, 
been no travellers in it 
but himself and_ his 
companions. It was 
behind the guard’s 
van, and had got un- 
coupled, and had been 
flung half over the 
edge of an embank- 
ment. 

“T don’t think any- 
thing more can hap- 
pen to us,” he said in 
even, cheerful tones. 
“We've got loose; 
they'll find out they’ve dropped us and come 
back— Ah, good luck! Here!” 

He found a flask of whisky in his pocket, 
which he had got at the farm, poured some 
into its metal cup, and offered it to his fellow- 
travellers. Elsie’s father was able to drink 
it. The stunning effect of the shock had 
passed off. 

“]’m lamed somehow,” he said ; “‘ my leg 
is hurt, wrenched and twisted ; not, I think, 
broken. Elsie!” 


“ Yes, papa, I’m safe,” said Elsie. She was 


stupid with the shock and felt nothing. 

“T think,” said Caradoc, “ that I’d better 
climb out of the window and see where we 
are. If I could get the door open we might 
get you out, but I’m afraid of bringing the 
whole concern down on our heads.” 

The slim young mountaineer was as active 
as a cat, and had soon got himself out of the 
window and dropped on to the line below. 
The morning air was damp and chill, the 
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light grew every moment, but the soft 
driving mist hid the surroundings, and he 
could not see at all where he was. There 
was no sign from any other compartment, 
though he went alongside and shouted ; 
then round, down on the embankment, and 
tried to look in. The crash had put all 
the lights out. They must wait, they could 
not be very far from a station. 

Suddenly, in the silence—and the silence 
of the autumn morning was intense—there 
was just a twitter of birds—suddenly he 
began to hear in the distance from which 
they came an ominous sound—the rush, the 
rumble of a coming train. Caradoc was 
standing on the bank below the fallen coach ; 
he dashed at the shivered door of his own 
compartment and tore at its frame, dragging 
away enough of it to make an opening. 
“Out---out for your lives!” 

He dragged Elsie through, and then her 
father down on to the bank, and then, as the 
sound came nearer, rushed up the line towards 
the advancing train and shouted with all his 
strength, uttering the “ coo-ee ” which he and 
his brother had practised till each could hear 
the other from Scunner 
Head to Cathrigg Fell. 
The train came on—on 
—he could almost see 
it, the mist was clearing, 
the wind had risen. 
Suddenly the sun 
broke through, the veil 
lifted, Caradoc saw and 
was seen. The engine 
whistled, the approach- 
ing sound changed, the 
speed slackened. Cara- 
doc felt a sharp, stifling 
pain run through him. 
He staggered, swerved 
aside, and fell down the 
bank in a dead faint, as 
the approaching train, 
with all its brakes put 
on, came to a standstill 
within a yard or two of 
the fallen carriage! 





CHAPTER III 
CHARLES CROSS 


Wuen Caradoc Crosby 
woke up, as he 


thought, one morning, he became aware that 
he was in a long light reom, whitewashed 
and with many windows. White-capped 
figures were moving up and down, and as he 
turned his eyes he could see that there were 
beds along the wall. He was lying in one 
of them. ‘This was odd, but perhaps he was 
at school in the school’s infirmary. That 
must be it; still it did not seem to be quite 
like school either. He was not sure if he 
could move or speak, but there was one person 
always at hand if you were ill—and he 
whispered “ Biddums? ” 

A young woman ina white cap, a stranger, 
came up to him, told him in a cheerful voice 
that he was better, and gave him something 
to drink. Then she said distinctly and 
briefly, watching his eyes: ‘You were hurt 
in the railway accident. ‘This is Ashenhead 
Hospital. You got an internal strain besides 
the nervous shock ; you are better, but you 
must be quite quiet. We shall take care of 
you.” 

Caradoc looked at her; but he was not 
quite sure whether it was then or some time 
afterwards that she said; 





‘ Biddums *” 


* And he 


whispered 
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“ Mr. and Miss Elsworthy send often to 
inquire for you. Mr. E!sworthy’s leg was 
hurt, so he is laid up, but it’s not serious.” 

“‘ Oh—the old fellow in the corner,” said 
Caradoc indifferently. 

“Mr. Elsworthy has a large bookseller’s 
shop in River Street,” said the nurse, “and 
he is curator too at the museum.” 

“He talked about old books,” said 
Caradoc. 

In due time the house-surgeon came, and, 
after his professional inspection, mentioned 
that the money in his patient’s possession 
when he came into the hospital was being 
taken care of for him. Apparently any 
luggage he had, had been lost or destroyed 
in the accident. Had he any friends who 
might be anxious about him, as he had 
not yet been able to give a name and 
address ? 

“ Am I going to die?” asked Caradoc. 

“Oh no. I hope not. You're on the 
mend, but you gota nasty twist and will have 
to lie up for some time yet.” 

*« My name is Charles Cross,” said Caradoc, 
slowly and carefully, for he was not sure of 
his memory. “I haven’t any friends. I had 
no luggage with me, onlya bag. I am going 
to Derby to enlist.” 

‘“H’m!” said the doctor. “Well, it’s no 
business of mine ; but you'll have time here 
to think twice about /hat step.” 

Caradoc was spared questions after this for 
some time, and he bethought him that he 
must be careful not to betray himself. 

The chaplain came to see him, and it 
struck him as a clever idea to say “Yes, sir,” 
and “Thank you, sir,” when he spoke to 
him, and as the chaplain was not a University 
man, and did his task in rather a formal and 
perfunctory fashion, this astute plan of dis- 
guise appeared to answer, for no remarks 
were made. | 

As his faculties revived, a certain keen 
interest in his fellow-creatures revived with 
it, and he made acquaintance with the man 
in the next bed to his own; he himself 
occupied a bed ina corner. This man was 
a Londoner, a cab-driver, and had once been 
a gentleman’s coachman. He had had an 
accident to his cab and had broken his leg. 
He was conversational and agreeable, as Lon- 
doners often are, and very communicative. 
He told Caradoc about his many troubles, 
his wife’s illness, the death of his “ pore 


little boy ” of bronchitis last winter, his own 
accident, and how he had to pay another 
man to drive his cab while he was laid up, 
“ though pore little Tommy, if he’d a-lived, 
could have made shift to do it,” a long tale 
of homely troubles, which silenced the self- 
pity in his hearer’s breast. 

“But there, sir,” the cabman concluded 
with a smile, “ you don’t know much of these 
sort of anxieties.” 

“Oh yes I do,” said Caradoc, who thought 
he did ; “ I’ve only myself to look to, and here 
I’m laid up. I’m going to enlist in a regiment 
going on foreign service.” 

“Sir, sir, you'd a deal better make it up 
with them at ’ome,” said his friend, “ before 
the chance is took from you.” 

Caradoc began to think that it was more 
difficult to play a part than he had expected. 
He had made up a history and a personality 
for hirfiself. He did not like telling false- 
hoods, but if you went under a false name 
there was no help for it. 

The cabman, however, asked no incon- 
venient questions, and the history was not re- 
quired till about ten days after the accident. 
Mr. Elsworthy, walking lame and with a 
stick, came to see him. They shook hands 
heartily. 

“ Well, Mr. Cross,” said the visitor, “I’m 
glad to find you’re getting on. I’ve come 
heartily to thank you for all you did for 
me and for my daughter.” 

“IT hope Miss Elsworthy is none the worse 
for her fright ? ” said Caradoc. 

“Not much—wonderfully little. She 
thought nothing of herself at the time, and 
I believe she has escaped scot-free. But, 
Mr. Cross, your conduct, both in getting us 
out of the ruins and in stopping the train, 
was very much to your credit. ‘The railway 
company are quite aware of it, and wish me 
to tell you that they hope to offer you some 
recognition of your services.” 

‘What? Oh no,” said Caradoc, “ that’s 
quite needless. Of course, I only did what 
came to hand.” 

“ Just so. But considerable loss of time 
to yourself has resulted from the accident, 
and for that you might well demand com- 
pensation.” 

“Damages? Oh, I see. I don’t know 
that it’s made much difference. They ought 
to be made to pay for their confounded care- 
lessness, though !” 
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Mr. Elsworthy, as he sat on a chair by the 
bed, looked attentively at its occupant. 

Caradoc was haggard and thin, his tanned 
cheeks were pale, he had not been shaved, 
and his reddish-brown hair was longer and 
more curly than fashion demands. His fine 
b'ue eyes looked out of black hollows, the long 
rather slender hand that lay on the counter- 
pane had lost its ordinary healthy sunburn. 
He looked ill and down on his luck. 

“ Your friends, sir,” said Mr. Elsworthy, in 
a different and experimental tone, “ would 
probably wish to sue the company for dam- 
ages, for the sake of others if not for their 
own.” 

“It’s this way,” said Caradoc, suddenly 
making up his mind. ‘“ My father farms a 
bit of land of his own among the dales 
yonder. ‘Times have been very bad, and he 
is uncommonly hard up. He and I have 
had a difference ; I had to leave home, and 
I’ve not been brought up to any decent 
trade, so I’m going to enlist—there’s nothing 
else for it. I’ve got afew pounds. I solda 
beast—my own property—and he fetched 
more than I expected. Very likely the poor 
old place at home will come somehow to the 
hammer. Anyway, I’m not the eldest, and 
the land won’t give mealiving. I don’t care 
to say exactly where it is. We’ve seen better 
days, and I’m not much credit to it.” 

Mr. Elsworthy looked and __ listened. 
Caradoc had never been to a Public School, 
but to the Northborough grammar school, and 
the accent of the dales still clove to his 
tongue. ‘There were plenty of small land- 
owners in that district of whom his story 
would have been probable enough—the 
exact social status of each one might be 
difficult to determine. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “in any case 
I’m deeply obliged to you. I’ma bookseller, 
and my place of business is in River Street, 
where I live with my daughter and my sister. 
When you're discharged from the hospital 
I shall be glad if you'll come and occupy the 
room of my assistant, with whom I’ve just 
parted. My sister, ar.d our good old ser- 
vant, will enjoy looking after you. You can’t 
enlist just now. The doctor wouldn’t pass 
you.” 

“You're very good,” said Caradoc. 
“Thanks awfully; but I don’t know—I 
should be in the way.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Elsworthy quietly ; 


“we all wish you to come, if you like to do 
so.” 

“Then I ought to tell you that ’m in 
disgrace with my father,” said the young man 
abruptly. 

“ T am sorry to hear it,”said Mr. Elsworthy. 
“But still, I hope you will come; I really 
can’t take a refusal.” 

It seemed much odder to Caradoc to go 
on a visit to a country-town bookseller than 
to enlist as a private in a regiment of the 
line. He felt that the world was really topsy- 
turvy. But there was a broad reasonable 
kindliness in Mr. Elsworthy’s face which 
attracted him in spite of himself; besides 
that, he had no energy to make plans for him- 
self. He was suddenly struck with himself as 
pitiable, a poor lonely sick fellow, without a 
friend in the world, with all the hopes and 
expectations of his life destroyed. He found 
it difficult to speak, but he smiled and put 
out his hand. His visitor grasped it, and a 
sense of liking went with the grip. 

“] suppose my bag was lost?” he said, 
trying to remember its contents. 

“Tt is supposed that some missing articles 
fell into the canal, below the line,” said Mr. 
Elsworthy. “I hope your bag contained 
nothing of value.” 

“No,” said Caradoc, who was wondering 
if it contained anything by which his identity 
would be betrayed. 

Mr. Elsworthy, after that kindly shake of 
the hand, took his leave and walked slowly 
back to his place of business in River Street. 

Ashenhead was a clean, cheerful town of 
some importance, containing a large modern- 
ised grammar school, a fine old Priory Church, 
and a large button factory which afforded 
work for its inhabitants. It was situated in 
fresh hilly country on the borders of the 
highlands, and on its southern side flowed 
the river Kettle, which had its birth among 
the crags above Marsdale and passed Ashen- 
head close to its junction with the larger 
river in which it was merged not far from the 
sea. The hospital was up on the hillside, 
and the High Street led down hill towards 
River Street, where the houses were old and 
picturesque. Quaint gables and balconies 
hung over smart and modernised shop win- 
dows. ‘ Elsworthy, Bookseller,” inhabited 
one of the largest houses, and almost next 
door was a really fine old eighteenth-century 
house, over the pilastered door of which was 








*** Thee must exercise thy best discretion’” 


inscribed, “The Farington Library and 
Museum.” Mr. Elsworthy passed through 
his shop, and by a side-door into the private 
house belonging to it. He opened the door 
of a long low room, where his daughter Elsie 
Sat writing in the window. She looked up 
eagerly. 

“ Well—well, father ?” she said, “ and is 
Mr. Cross better ?” 

“Yes, Elsie, he is better. But he is not 


yet fit to go about his business, and he has 
accepted my offer of coming here for a 
time.” 

“Well,” said Elsie, “I’m glad, and after 
what he did it was only right to ask him. 
But, papa, you will have to put it right with 
Aunt Sophy. I don’t think she likes the 
idea.” 

As she spoke a little lady came into the 
room wearing the almost obsolete Quaker’s 
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costume, or as near an approach to it as 


any one on the riper side of middle-age could 
manage to assume. 

She was a pre‘ty little woman, with a round 
cheerful face and nice brown eyes which had 
a good deal of steadfastness in them. 

“This poor youth, Charles Cross, is 
coming, Sophia,” said Mr. Elsworthy ; “ you 
must feed him up with your best broths and 
jellies.” 

“Thee knows very little about him, 
David,” said Sophia, with an eloquent glance 
at her niece, who suppressed a smile. 

“Thee must exercise thy best discretion,” 
he said, using the speech to which he and his 
sister had been bred, though, as a rule, he 
had himself discarded it. 

The Elsworthys were an offshoot of one 
of the most refined and cultivated families 
belonging to the Society of Friends. ‘They 
had traditions belonging to the intellectual 
aristocracy of the earlier part of the century. 
David could show autograph letters and tell 
anecdotes, received from his father, of some 
of the greatest of great names. He had 
also inherited the habit of entertaining new 
thoughts, of quietly remaining outside of many 
popular prejudices ; in short, he belonged to 
one of those minorities which keep alive 
intelligence and give consideration a chance 
in England. 

He had adopted bookselling as one of the 
few callings which were in his youth open to 
a Friend, but he did not altogether depend 
on his business for a livelihood, and his shop 
in River Street, Ashenhead, was something 
of a literary centre for the neighbourhood. 
In the course of these literary connections 
he became acquainted with a barrister of a 
good Cornish family, named Treleven, who 
loved rare books and whose daughter he 
married. Miss Treleven was a Church 
woman, and her daughter was brought up in 


the same form of faith, and, after her mother’s 
death, visited freely among the ‘Frelevens, 
so that her experiences were not bounded by 
the society of Ashenhead, where, however, 
Mr. Elsworthy was welcome in many circles, 
to none of which, however, he exactly be- 
longed. 

Elsie Elsworthy knew, therefore, that there 
was more than one way of looking at life. 
She was a girl with some power of mind, 
intellectual tastes, and rather quiet ways 
and habits. She was a slender and deli- 
cately finished person with beautiful little 
ears, hands, and feet, a pale fine skin, and 
pretty features. Her hair was brown, soft, 
and fine, and her hazel eyes were usually 
innocent and sincere. 

But as the thoughts and feelings passed 
through Elsie’s mind they reflected them- 
selves in the clear young eyes and on her 
broad forehead—thoughts earnest, happy, or 
perplexed passed like flashes of cloud and 
sunshine over her face, which nevertheless 
was a calm one, and indeed preserved its 
equanimity by a little half-satirical smile 
that frequently curved the corners of her 
mouth. 

Elsie was not at all one of a crowd; she 
was a very individual person, with a good deal 
of observation, more reading, and as much 
experience of life as any girl of twenty-two, 
with a white record of her own, and of those 
near to her, would be likely to acquire. 

Such was the maiden who gave tea to 
* Charles Cross” and spoke to him with cor- 
dial kindness, full of grateful acknowledg- 
ment, when he arrived from the hospital. But 
he, sick and weary, dazed with change and 
trouble, and with but one ideal of womanhood 
printed on his memory, only noticed that she 
was small and pale, and as he felt it neces- 
sary to remark to himself, “as good style as 
anybody else.” 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS-TREE 


By JENNIE T. BOWMAN 


T was Christmas Eve. Outside, the snow 
lay thick and white on the ground ; 
inside, the fire had almost died out, 
for all the inmates of the house had 

gone to bed. 


A large Christmas-tree planted in a green 
tub was standing in the middle of the room. 
It was loaded with toys, and from its branches 
hung glittering balls and ornaments, and 
little coloured candles were dotted here 
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and there, ready to be lighted the next 
evening. 

How much joy and happiness the tree 
contained could only be measured on the 
morrow, when bright, merry eyes would look 
upon it with wonder and delight, and when 
little hands would be stretched forth, eager 
to have for their very own its wonderful and 
varied fruit. 

“T wonder what our fate will be,” said a 
little brown horse with a blue and gold 
saddle on its back, “and who will be my 
master at this time to-morrow? Anyhow, 
I suppose this will be our last night to- 
gether.” 

“‘ Whoever has the good fortune to become 
my owner,” said a toy watch and chain, 
“will, I sincerely hope, be very careful of 
me, my hands are not /oo firmly fixed on my 
face, and although they do go round by 
twisting the knob to which my chain is 
attached, still I am afraid that too much 
turning round might injure me internally. 
Oh, dear me! I wish I had been left at the 
toy-shop in peace and quietness.” 

«Don’t distress yourself, little watch,” 
called out a real parchment drum from the 
other side of the tree, “ you may be given to 
some little girl who will prize you ever so 
much and take the greatest care of you; 
there are some little girls like that, you know, 
but as for me !—well, there would be some 
reason in my feeling depressed and sorrowful, 
instead of bright and jolly as I am doing, 
for I’m sure to be given to a boy, and all 
toys know what that means, and let me tell 
you what will happen to me then: he will 
beat me with my drumsticks from morning 
until night, then he will begin to wonder 
where the sound comes from, he will turn 
me over and over and look at this side and 
that side of me, and at last he will get a 
knife, stick it right into me, and I shall 
never sound any more, and all the grown- 
ups will say, when they see what has hap- 
pened, ‘Well, thank goodness for that, 
anyway.’ At least that’s what that old gossip 
the toy-shop cat told me happened to a 
drum that was given to a little boy where 
she had lived before she came to the toy- 
shop, and she ought to know.” 


“ Oh, she doesn’t know everything,” came 
from a clockwork mouse, “for she thought 
I was a flesh-and-blood mouse when first I 
came to live at the toy-shop, and made a 
spring atme. How I laughed! for she only 
blunted her claws on the key which winds 
me up, and served her right for imagining that 
I, a real mouse that goes by clockwork, was 
only an imitation mcuse of flesh and blood ; 
but even I am liable to get out of order 
through too much winding up, and then I shall 
not be able to run about any more. What 
have we done that we should be given to 
children to break up, I should like to know?” 

“I don’t suppose any of us will have long 
to live,” said a wax doll with golden hair and 
blue eyes ; “but just think! every one of us 
will have the power to make somebody 
happy ; and, as for me, I am quite looking 
forward to the time when some little girl’s 
eyes will sparkle as I am placed in her arms. 
I know she will love me, although I may be 
shut up in a cupboard for days together, or 
left out in the sun, when my poor face will 
begin to melt, and if the little girl has 
brothers, I may be shot at with peas from a 
toy cannon, or hung up by my neck to the 
clothes-line.” 

“ Ah!” interrupted the drum, “I see the 
toy-shop cat has been telling you tales about 
the children in her old home too.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” continued the 
doll, “‘ but, knowing what may be in store for 
me, I still say that ours is a very happy lot, 
even if we do get broken up in the end.” 

“And even we,” said one of the little 
coloured candles, “are going to help to make 
to-morrow’s happiness, and so our lives will 
not be in vain, though in a very short time 
after we are lighted we shall be no more.” 

“ But we will shine with all our might and 
make the tree look as pretty as possible,” 
chimed in the other little candles in chorus. 

“And we will reflect your light in our 
bright faces,” said the glittering balls and 
ornaments. 

“ Yes, we willall help to make this Christ- 
mas-tree a huge success!” shouted a little 
Japanese doll from the top of the tree. 

And the Christmas-tree was a huge success 
indeed. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 








No. 1 (Miss G. Shaw, Pine Lodge, Strandtown, Belfast) 


$eanuesenes - ' Duchess einster (the great-grandmother of the 
¢ A DUCHESS’S PASTIME ices of Leteater (tie queet 

present Duke), and the shell-work was done by her 

No. 1.—This curious and very ornamental build- with the assistance of one man only. The little 


ing isin the Duke of Leinster’s demesne at Carton, house is used as a museum and is filled with curio- 
Maynooth, and was erected by the desire of the _ sities from all parts of the world. Her Majesty the 
Queen, on a former visit to 
Ireland, had tea at the table in 
the window, and sat in the 
curious old chair. The carved 
mantel was taken out of an 
old castle in Kildare. 








SARK BANK TOLL- 
LOUSE 
No. 2.—This house is the 
first over the border fron 





England, and is situated in 
the famous small village of 
Gretna Green. In this little 
house some thousands of run- 
away marriages have been 
performed according to the 
Scottish law, which then 
required no residence and 
No. 2 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) no notice, Gretna was 























No. 3 (Miss M. Clark, Port Askaig, Islay) 


selected because it was the point in Scotland 
that could be reached first. It was, and is even 
now, commonly believed that a blacksmith per- 
formed the ceremony, but this is not the case, and 
a few months ago the writer was in Gretna and 
was shown Sark Bank 


another instance of how tame these 
little birds are in winter time. . Sev- 
eral of them come regularly and 
get fed in this manner. It will be 
seen when this picture was taken the 
ground was covered with snow, but 
I may add the robins come to be 
fed off the lady's hand when there is 
no trace of snow to be seen. 


A TOILER OF BRUSSELS 


No. 4.—Any visitors to Belgium 
will be quite familiar with the mode 
of conveyance, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

One feels glad oftentimes that in 
England it is forbidden by law to 
put dogs to such a use. 

No doubt in many cases the dog 
is strong enough and well able to pull 
a small cart when not too heavily 
loaded, but frequently they are seen 
struggling bravely with a burden in 
every way unfitted for them. 

Occasionally you may see a man 
returning from market, with his 
cart well filled with fruit and 
vegetables, to which is harnessed not only the 
customary donkey, but also a sturdy dog doing its 
full share of work; but more often the dog is 
either harnessed alone or with two, three, and even 
four other dogs, 





toll - house, where the 





-— 
marriages were per- sn wf 
formed by the  toll- 
keeper, who entered 

the names in a re- 

gister and gave the 


parties a formal cer- 
tificate. These clan- 
destine marriages took 
place from 1754 to 1856. 
Since the latter year 
the marriages are not 
valid unless one of the 
contracting parties has 
resided in Scotland for 
twenty-one days before 
the marriage. 


A TAME ROBIN 


No. 3.—This photo- el ; 
graph was taken in a 











garden and shows a 
robin feeding off a 
lady’s hand, and is 


No. 4 (Miss Fisher, Glendura, Hornsey Lane, Highzate, N.) 
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HAY-CARRYING IN CUMBERLAND 

No. 5.—This photograph represents the 
method of carrying hay in Cumberland. The 
haycocks are made much larger than those 
usually seen in other parts of England. The 
bogie (a low platform on wheels) is drawn 
close up to one, a strong iron chain is passed 
around it rather low down, and then a man, 
working a winch, gradually winds the haycock 
on tothe bogie, by which it is conveyed to the 
rickyard or the stack 


A PETER’S PENCE ALMS-BOX 


No. 6.—Blythburgh Church is in the quaint 
little village of Blythburgh, a short distance 
from Southwold in Suffolk, and it, would not be 
easy to find in the whole county a church 
more interesting. The photograph shows the 
curious and now rare Peter’s pence alms-box. 
An annual tribute of one penny was always 
paid at the Feast of St. Peter to the See of 
Rome. At one time it was collected from 
every family, but afterwards it was restricted 
to those “‘who had the value of thirty pence 
in quick or live stock.’’ The tax was collected 
in England from 740 till it was abolished by 
Henry VIII., and this alms-box stood in the 
church to receive the money. 

XXX—2 








No. 6 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF COAL. 
GAS 


No. 7.—The house depicted in the photo- 
graph is situated in Redruth, Cornwall. It 
was in this identical house that William Mur- 
doch in 1792 brought to light a discovery that 
was destined to completely revolutionise the 
then existing means of illumination—to wit, 
coal-gas. Fixed to one of the walls is an iron 
plate bearing the following inscription :— 
“William Murdoch lived in this house 1782 
to 1798. Made his first locomotive here and 
tested it in 1784. Invented gas-lighting and 
used it in this house in 1792.” Murdoch was 
born near Auchinleck, Ayrshire, in 1754, and 
worked till he was twenty-three under his 
father, who was a millwright and miller. He 
was then employed in the engineering works of 
Boulton & Watt, at Birmingham, and was sent 
into Cornwall to superintend the erection of their 
engines in the mines. 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION 








No. 8.—This photograph, weich i takes No. 7 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 


from the top of the Eiffel Tower 
at an altitude of 984 feet above 
the ground, shows part of the 
Paris Exhibition grounds with 
the roofs of the huge buildings 
on either side. The building 
at the end of the grounds is the 
Palais de l’Electricité with its 
magnificent front, decorated 
with tiers of fountains, On 
the right of the photograph 
may be seen the ‘“ Great 
Wheel”’ of the Exhibition; it 
is only slightly smaller than 
our own, and thus _ serves to 
show the great height from 
which this view was taken, 
The white streak just coming 
into sight on the left of the 
photograph and immediately be- 
hind the buildings is the cele- 
brated moving platform. Un- 
fortunately this photograph was 
taken about eleven o'clock in 
the morning, not long after the 
opening hour of the Exhibition, 
and consequently gives no idea 
of the vast swarms of people 


with which the grounds are 
No. 8(R. HW. Meers, Pembroke College, Cambridge) usualiy crowded. 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


HAT one should be asked to write a 
paper under such a heading comes 
just at first with a little shock. It 
seems to make one realise, all in a 

moment as it were, how many years have 
actually passed since those halcyon days. 
And yet in a sense it is a purely relative 
term, since even the little ones at their play 
talk seriously of the days when they were 
very little, as of some long gone but never to 
be forgotten time. 

That much-debated question, “ Whether 
are the pleasures of memory or of hope the 
greater?” has never, so far as I am aware, been 
satisfactorily answered, nor will it ever be, 
since it is quite a matter of individual ex- 
perience. Some have a barren childhood, 
a sunless spring, for which nothing in this 
world can ever compensate them. One dear 
to me has little but terror to make him recall 
his childhood, memory of childish derelic- 
tions swiftly visited with excessive punish- 
ment, of loneliness more terrible than can 
be imagined or described, of childish re- 
bellion, fierce but futile, of childish longings 
not only for love but for justice. In the 
child-heart two cravings are implanted, over- 
topping and overshadowing all others—the 
need for love and the demand for justice. 
Given these two the child is happy, nor can 
other things greatly matter. It is not to be 
wondered at if the man or woman who has 
suffered in childhood should, in the rearing 
of their own children, err a little on the side 
of indulgence. It is a tender mercy, the true 
inwardness of which canrot be spoken. 

‘The tenacity of the memory for childish 
things is most marvellous. I can recall 
two scenes, when I was little more than 
four years old, scenes quite photographic 
in detail; though the general environ- 
ment of the same period has become a 
blank, or rather a misty vapour, through 
which many strange shapes float. The one 
occasion was that upon which I deliberately, 
and of a set purpose, told an untruth about 
an article I had lost. It was my hat, a new 
one, which I had allowed to be buried on 
the top of a corn-stack where the sheaves 
were being built, and which I stoutly denied 


having worn on that occasion. Why I should 
have chosen the lie instead of the truth I am 
unable to say, seeing that I lived in an at- 
mosphere of love where punishment of the 
severer sort was unknown. ‘The second 
occasion was my humiliation, when the stack 
came to be taken down, many months later, 
for the threshing-mill, and the hat was dis- 
covered intact. 

One who had an uneventful youth like 
mine finds it difficult to weave a web of 
microscopic detail. I am not yet old enough 
to be able to startle present-day youth by 
sharp contrasts, such as meet us when we 
contemplate the days of our grandmothers. 
Things were very much the same then as 
now, the same with some small differences. 
It is with these small differences I must deal, 
if I am to write a paper at all. My youth 
was spent far from these turmoils, in quiet 
and country places, where London streets 
were still thought to be paved with gold. 
But I cannot remember that London ever 
entered into my dreams at all; it was then 
to me more remote than Heaven, and cer- 
tainly much less desirable. ‘The country- 
bred child has a heritage of which nothing 
can rob him; a heritage which, unless his 
eyes are strangely holden, will increase in 
value to him as the years go by. If destiny 
orders that he shall earn his bread in cities, 
he has that within himself which will keep 
contamination away from him. He has lain 
close to the breast of Mother Earth, has 
wooed her secrets from her, known the joy of 
her solitary place ; she ought in a sense to 
be safe from the Mother of harlots. 

My pen must of necessity become tender 
as my heart when I write of these things, the 
first and priceless memories of a country- 
bred youth. ‘To see the sun rise or fall 
behind the great belt of trees which crown 
the wooded heights ; to be within sight and 
sound of the seas; to take a vital interest in 
seed-time which follows hard upon the patient 
ploughshare ; to watch the ripening fields 
‘under the sun’s benison, and _ its later 
glory when the sheaves are garnered ; to 
share the reapers’ toil, and talk with those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
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brow—these are the things which sink deep 
into the human heart and fill it with un- 
speakable thoughts, which, being interpreted, 
is worship of the purest kind. Not long ago 
I found myself alone one day in a bare 
stubble-field, from which the burden had been 
newly swept. And the fresh smell of it in 
my nostrils was as the incense of a holy 
place, awakening a thousand memories till 
they were upon me like a flood, and I could 
not see the blue line of the sea for the salt 
tears inmy eyes. This keen, almost painful, 
yet wholly sweet kinship with Nature makes 
me anxious, with an anxiety that is almost a 
passion, that my children, born in London, 
should never be in any sense London bred. 
For to be London bred, or bred of any other 
city wholly, is to lose out of life something 
for which no equivalent can elsewhere be 
found. Is there on earth a creature more 
narrow or more bigoted than the pure 
Londoner, whose contempt for everything 
outside the radius is only equalled by his 
ignorance? From such a fate, Good Lord 
deliver us ! 

Looking back to the days when I was 
young, one of the differences which seem 
to be borne in upon me, is that the 
simpler life, as it was then understood, 
has ceased to exist. I cannot remember 
among the members of that bygone circle 
that there was any rivalry as to who should 
keep the best table, or wear the finest clothes, 
or keep up the most dashing appearance. 
People were more content to live within their 
means, there was less pretension on the 
whole, the feverish race for supremacy was 
less keen. 

Then leisure was still a living and a prac- 
tised art, instead of being hunted into 
corners as it now is, and when fearfully 
grasped but little enjoyed. People were not 
always in a hurry, we had time to do every- 
thing, and to contemplate it before doing it, 
so were our mistakes the fewer. Perhaps we 
were slower of comprehension; nay, there 
could be no doubt of it, but there was less 
rue in the pot. And I do not remember that 
anybody much concerned himself or herself 
as to what was to become of them in fifty 
or in twenty years. That seed-time and 
harvest would not fail was the comforting 
litany of most lives. 

I cannot remember either that there was 
among women the fearful unrest at present 
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existing in all ranks of society. I am in 
receipt of a very large number of letters from 
young women in all classes of society, and 
from most parts of the world, all breathing 
the same wild spirit of unrest, of clamour for 
they know not what; and finding it im- 
possible to find anywhere an adequate answer 
to these cries, one is tempted to affirm that 
the old times were better than these. 

This problem, the unrest of the age, is 
one which must press heavily on every think- 
ing soul. As regards women specially, the 
more advanced unhesitatingly claim that it 
is all a healthy sign; and that the slave, 
becoming conscious of her slavery, is already 
half-freed. While admitting that some of 
the conditions under which women have 
lived so long call for redress, I am more in- 
clined to the belief that the women of the 
last century were happier than we. If they 
were in chains, at least the chains seldom 
galled ; domesticity did not pall, and there 
was peace at home. I am thinking as I 
write of some of the haggard women of our 
modern day, whom contemplation of women’s 
wrongs have robbed of the joy of life, and I 
wonder whether what they have lost, or what 
they have gained, is the greater. It is a 
stupendous theme, a rock upon which we 
may beat to heart-sickness and weariness 
without much satisfaction. 

The questions to be answered are these: 
Are we women, by reason of this agitation, 
happier? Are our lives more satisfying, 
more God-like, richer in influence and fruit? 
Are we better served in the domestic 
world? Is our position among men higher 
than it was? ‘To find the true answer to 
these questions would materially aid in its 
solution. I am not one who would join un- 
conditionally in the pessimistic cry that the 
old times were better than these, because I 
believe that we live in the best times that 
the world has yet seen, or perhaps will see. 
But I say deliberately that there were some 
things in the former days better than these, 
and with which we could ill afford to part. 

In the little village adjacent to the home 
of my youth there was a maiden lady of 
very great age, so great that we called her 
Methuselah. She never alluded to her age, 
but it was not far short of a hundred. She 
was tall and straight, and bore in face and 
figure the traces of a youth handsome 
beyond the common. Her attire was 
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wonderful. It used to fill us with awe, 
sometimes with consternation, when she 
arrived to make one of the family tea-party 
where ribald youth abounded. She lived in 
a dear little mysterious cottage, full of all 
sorts of wonderful and unprocurable things— 
old crockery, corner cupboards, framed por- 
traits of lords and ladies of high degree, and 
other strange examples of the painters’ art. 
But, most of all, we, to whom she was always 
kind, loved to get her to open out her old 
drawers and boxes and show us valentines 
and love-letters and keepsakes, all the fasci- 
nating paraphernalia of a giddy youth. 
What tales she told of the glory of bygone 
days, when the county folks rode in state, 
with cracking whips and gay postillions, 
setting all the country side ablaze! 

“ Ay, those were the days,” she would 
say, with a shake of the head which set all 
her side curls in motion; there was no 
manner of doubt in her mind. She had 
seen the accession of three sovereigns, and 
her memory of Waterloo was vivid as it had 
been yesterday. We used to wonder what 
it felt like to be so very old, with skin like 
parchment and queer claw-like hands all 
covered with rings ; there was always a kind 
of pity mingling with our breathless interest, 
and never any envy. What a burden to 
lay upon mortal memory, the burden of a 
hundred years! But the strangest thing of 
all was that she did not account herself old 
at all. What a paper she could have written 
on the days of her youth, and how barren 
seems my attempt beside it! 

Some have a long youth, just as there are 
some who never grow old. And again there 
are those upon whom care is early thrust, 
who seem to be made responsible on the 
very threshold of life. Blessed is the man 
or woman who remains long a child! What 
a delightful land is that ; how rich in every- 
thing that makes for joy. My small daughter 
has just told me that her dolls have three 
mothers and seven grandmothers, also other 


relations too numerous to mention, and 
that they need themall. What is the process 
of thought which arrives at this conclusion 
with which she is infinitely content? It 
will not be a happy day for me when I see 
her lay her dolls aside, when they cease to 
be human beings to her, calling up all the 
wells of tenderness in her heart. That one 
must not have a veil on to-day because her 
sister has none, and her feelings might be 
hurt, is an example of the consideration 
shown to these dumb idols of her affections. 
But when they are not dumb, she holds 
long and untranslatable conversations with 
them, reasons with them, corrects them, 
seeks to lead them in the way they should 
go. To watch the mimic play, to listen 
when she is unconscious of an audience, is to 
be initiated into the mysteries of life as 
seen through the eyes of a child, and it is a 
wondrous lesson, passing the wisdom of the 
seers. 

I fear I have wandered afar, and been very 
discursive, but such thoughts as have been 
called up by the theme I have set down in 
singleness of heart. Looking back on the 
years that have gone I see many mistakes, 
some disappointments ; but I do not think 
that, were it permissible to tread that way 
again, I should seek to tread it differently. 
For some things are now mine which faith 
never dreamed of, and which are beyond 
price. I was not a dreamy child in the 
ordinary sense, still less was Ian ambitious 
one. I think that I lived then very much 
as I try to do now, though perhaps a little 
less successfully, from day to-day, accepting 
good and ill as in the day’s work. It is the 
philosophy of life which makes for peace of 
mind. Above all, and beyond all, it is my 
priceless privilege to record here that my 
faith in the unseen and eternal, my grip of 
the verities of life, has never faltered or 
slackened ; and that God is still to me the 
God of my fathers, even as He was in the 
days of my youth, 











A GERMAN SONG 


By H.M. tHE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (“ CARMEN SYLVA”) 


ILLUSTRATED BY H.R. MILLAR 


PRING showered down a wealth of 
blossom over the Gulf of Naples, 
and the air was so heavy with the 
scent that the fragrance almost 

seemed intoxicating. The rays of the sun 
shimmered in the air, so that it looked as 
though it were a radiant reunion of tiny 
transparent, dancing and laughing sprites. 
The sounds of revelry and song, coming 
from the motley throng down below in the 
town, penetrated faintly to the secluded 
gardens of Posilippo, like a wave breaking 
on the sea-shore. Standing on the hill 
above, and approached by a steep winding 
path running between two walls covered 
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‘*** Now, mother, only one step more’™ 





with luxurious fig-trees and red blossom- 
ing creepers, the Villa Brigitta, a former 
monastery, had an extensive view across the 
sea. From the little convent garden one 
could see the island of Capri and Vesuvius, 
rosy-hued in the mist, with its ever-changing, 
threatening cloud of smoke, as well as the 
whole of the gulf, with all its beauties. The 
little garden itself was rather neglected. 
Roses, violets, oranges and lemons, with their 
affluence of blossom, grew close together, 
and the box-tree beyond, near the sun-lit 
hedge along the wall, added its fresh aroma 
to their perfume. Even the fountain held 
luxurious verdure, for the maidenhair and 
other ferns waved about gracefully, 
and were reflected in the dark sur- 
face of the water down below. A 
pergola, with stone pillars, had 
been erected towards the sea, where 
everything grew in profusion and 
was at its best, for Nature, with a 
special bounty towards Naples, has 
freed its inhabitants of all cares, 
and endowed them with indolence 
so that, having no wish to dabble 
too much in her kingdom, they 
may the more enjoy her gifts with- 
out much labour. 

At that moment a wide glass 
door was opened in the house 
above, and two ladies descended 
slowly and carefully the dilapi- 
dated, moss-covered stone steps. 
One wore a large hat with a thick 
green veil; the other had smoothly 
parted, glossy brown hair and rosy 
cheeks, which had not yet lost 
the tender peach bloom of youth. 
Her deep grey eyes anxiously fol- 
lowed each step taken by the other, 
and her red mouth smiled, as if it 
had always only smiled for others, 
whilst it gave the most agreeable 
modulations to a cheerful and soft 
alto voice. 

“Now, mother, only one step 
more,” and the veiled lady was 
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A GERMAN SONG 


guided carefully by the younger one, upon 
whom she leant firmly, walking with uncer- 
tainty and hesitation, as if fearing that she 
might stumble. 

“« Now this step, mother dear,” and they 
entered the arbour walk. 

“What a glorious morning! There must 
be a lovely view from here across the sea! 
But, Li, my handkerchief.” 

“ Have you really not got it, mother?” 
The daughter searched in the pockets and 
between the folds of the dress. “I have 
been unpardonably careless! Sit down here, 
dear mother. The perfume is so sweet ! 
And can you hear the bees? I shall be back 
in a minute.” 

The old lady raised her veil slightly, in 
order to inhale the perfume. Her exceed- 
ingly delicate features showed traces of un- 
usual beauty against their setting of snow- 
white hair. But her eyes were sunken and 
lifeless, for she was totally blind. 

“ Mother, the Grimanis are here; will you 
see them?” the daughter asked as she 
returned. 

“Qh no, no, I do not wish to see any 
one. You know what a restless night I had. 
I am far too exhausted.” 

“Shall I ask them to come another day ?” 

“ Yes, just as you like. Would you care 
to see them, Li?” 

“ Only if you do, mother dear.” 

The younger woman was not so young 
after all. Silver threads mingled with the 
brown hair, and tiny lines played around 
the eyes ; there was also a furrow here and 
there between the eyebrows, but it was only 
like a shadow which was continually being 
dispelled by her ever-varying expression. 

“T like best to be alone with my little 
Li.” 

The lines reappeared and the grey eyes 
assumed a yet deeper expression, whilst with 
merry laughter she replied pleasantly : 

“ Well, then, we will send them away.” 

The daughter was hurrying away when her 
mother called her back. 

“ But, Li, you are again in such a hurry.” 

“T beg your pardon, dear mother.” 

“You might, at any rate, invite them. 
For when do you think ?” 

The grey eyes glanced at the house, with 
the anxious thought: “ We are keeping them 
too long!” 

“T will go to the carriage, if you think we 
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should, and ask them myself; that will be 
more friendly.” 

*‘ But then I shall be alone so long.” 

Shall I call Beppa?” 

“Oh no! Do you suppose I cannot be 
alone for three minutes? No, perhaps you 
had better call Beppa. I feel so nervous to- 
day. It seems so dark.” 

Those were after all only eighteen-year-old 
feet which ran up the steps, first to Beppa, 
then along the long passage and down 
another flight of stairs, on to the terrace 
towards a landau full of friendly and smiling 
faces. 

“Chére Li! Bonnie Li! Carissima!” 

Thus exclaimed old and young, and in 
every key. She had a pleasant word for 
each, as with panting breath she told them 
that the night had been bad and that her 
mother seemed very exhausted. Would they 
come another day ? 

And the glance from those eyes was so 
affectionate and far warmer than the most 
radiant kiss of the spring sun on the Gulf 
of Naples. Then she fled, and before the 
carriage moved on, the inmates looked at 
each other, exclaiming, “The angel! What 
a saint!” And as they drove away they 
whispered about the life of sacrifice, and of 
the misfortune that she had never married, 
who would not fail to transform hearth and 
home into paradise, and they pictured the 
joy of calling such a being “mother.” Whilst 
passing through the long windings of the road, 
shaded bythe overhanging fig-trees, the eager 
sound of their voices grew louder and louder, 
and when at length they rolled along the 
road to Naples, they were all shouting to- 
gether and had argued themselves into quite 
a temper. 

The subject of all this excitement had 
returned to the quiet convent garden long 
since, and was reading letters to her mother, 
her eyes the while always glancing on in 
advance, and cleverly skipping any passages 
which might cause the blind lady any kind 
of excitement. 

They walked up and down for a little and 
then reseated themselves. In one place the 
blind mother found it too sunny for her eyes, 
in another too shady for her shoulders ; 
farther on it was too damp for her feet, 
until at length a perfect little spot was found 
and the doctor was announced. He was a 
lively Neapolitan, who evidently possessed 
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the talent of cheering the blind lady, for he 
spoke and laughed loud, and repeated town 
gossip, and also told of his successful cures, 
and of his good deeds to the poor. And 
she remembered neither the bad night nor 
her strained nerves. 

The daughter meanwhile walked up and 
down between the thickly overgrown wall 
and the hedge of box, and read her letters 
through once more, with a careworn face and 
many a weary sigh. She then leant against 
the edge of the well and gazed down thought- 
fully. A heavy drop fell from her eyes upon 
the motionless surface of the water, forming 
small rings extending to the mossy wall. 

“ Li!” sounded the mother’s voice. 
where are you ?” 

“Here, mother dear,” came the answer 
clearly and brightly, and once more the 
youthful radiance overspread her whole 
manner as she stooped over the invalid and 
was questioned by her with reference to the 
hours of the night, and gave the doctor exact 
information. 

The doctor prescribed quiet, ordered 
strengthening drops, and helped the invalid 
to her room, which was darkened in order 
to calm her nerves. Soon the only sounds 


“ Li, 





which were audible were 
the deep-drawn breaths of 
the sleeper, and, in the 
adjoining room, the rapid 
scratching of a pen on 
paper, which was unfolded 
with the greatest care, so 
as to avoid its crackling. 

In the afternoon the 
mother, refreshed and 
cheered, entered the 
closed carriage, supported 
bythe armof her daughter, 
in order to go for a short 
drive. On their return, 
Beppa announced the ar- 
rival of the musicians. 

‘‘ What do you think, 
little Li? Is it still warm 
enough on the balcony ? 
If you will bring me my 
: shawl and cloud, we will 

let them come there.” 
“Oh yes, dear mother, 
there is hardly a breath 
of air.” The white wool 
cloud, in texture almost 
like a spider’s web, cast a halo round the 
blind woman’s beautiful face with its delicate 
repose. ‘The sea murmured below and Capri 
was bathed in tints of purple and violet. 

The musicians appeared with much bowing 
and scraping, flourishing of caps and smiling, 
one with a mandolin, the other witha guitar. 
In order to appreciate the pleasure which was 
in store for these two lonely women one must 
have heard it oneself. It sounds like the 
music of another world, and comes upon the 
stranger as such a surprise, that the natives 
always await the first exclamation of rapture 
with eagerness. Both women listen smiling 
and delighted, as one song succeeds another. 
The musicians know well what will please the 
old lady, and that she must not hear any- 
thing sad, otherwise she is upset at once. 
At last one gets up and, approaching the 
signorina, says that they have lately learnt 
something new, a ‘canzona tedesca,” a 
German song; would the signora like to hear 
it ? 

Oh yes, yes; tor rarely, it ever, does the 
wind bear a German song into the Villa Bri- 
gitta. They tune up and begin ‘The 
Stindchen” by Schubert. The old, well- 
known and yet ever the same wonderful 
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“ Standchen ” of Schubert vibrates patheti- 
cally from the delicate instruments. The 
trembling has also affected Li’s expression 
and soul: a hot blush suffuses her throat, 
cheeks, and temples, whilst tears stream from 
the wide-open eyes incessantly, and her breast 
swells with a suppressed sob. 

Pensive melancholy is not the cause of 
this ; it is. ardent, youthful grief which stirs 
the eye and trembles on the lips. It is not 
home-sickness—that she is well accustomed 
to, and has fought against it as a ridiculous 
weakness. No, the heart’s deepest wound 
has been touched to the quick. The eyes 
no longer see the Gulf of Naples, or the 
musicians, or the glorious sunset tingeing the 
sea from Posilippo as far as Vesuvius with a 
glow as it were of pure gold. They see a 
room at Heidelberg with its balcony doors 
wide open, where some one is sitting at the 
piano, singing. Was the latter particularly 
handsome or unusually good, that he was 
able to make such a conquest of little Li’s 
heart? He sang beautifully, and Li was of 
the opinion that whoever sang as he did 
must necessarily be very good. She did not 


suspect that he loved her. She only knew 
that her mother, who was gradually growing 
blind, and who had sought help from one 
oculist after another, delighted in his singing, 
and she thought that he did all this out of 
pure goodness of heart. How was she, who 
never thought of herself, to know that her 
strange dark eyes and rosy face were of 
greater interest to him than the dim ones of 
the mother? He had been so indefatigable 
all that evening, and had sung all the “ Miiller 
Lieder” after commencing the “ Winter- 
reise,” which had tried and agitated the 
invalid too much. 

The moon shone down upon a perfect 
sheet of lilies of the valley, whose scent was 
wafted through the open window with the 
love-songs of the nightingales from the 
garden and the banks of the Neckar. 

“ Oh, please, sing the ‘ Staéndchen’ again, 
if you are not too tired,” exclaimed the 
blind lady. He looked at Li. She had 
rested her arms on the end of the piano. 
“ Please,” murmured the red lips with* that 
bewitching smile which every one found 
irresistible, 





‘¢* Please, murmured the red lips with that bewitching smile which every one found irresistible” 
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Why cheeks, forehead and throat should 
suddenly become covered with blushes was 
certainly “inexplicable; only one person 
noticed it, and he was singing the song as 
only a lover could sing it. Li felt a thrill 
pass through her, and her wonderful eyes 
hung on each word and note as if she were 
under a spell. He gazed into them stead- 
fastly until the tension became too great, 
and he rose hurriedly and left the room. 

“Why such haste?” inquired the blind 
lady. A question which Li did not repeat. 

“T have still much to finish if I am to 
take part in the excursion to-morrow,” and 
with that he departed. 

And Li took part in the excursion too, 
for her mother had been placed in the safe 
charge of a relative. She never knew how 
it came about that they walked alone in the 
beech wood, nor how it happened that he 
suddenly held her in his arms and kissed 
her, exclaiming repeatedly, “ My Li, my Li, 
my fairy! My rosebud! My dearest little 
Li! ””—and no one was any the wiser, except 
a robin and a titmouse overnead. 

But how was her mother to be told with- 
out agitating her? Li thought about it 
throughout the whole 
long night and then 
through another,and 
he sang again, but 
Li was filled with 
fear and reproached 
herself for being a 
coward. During the 
third night her 
mother again had 
one of her serious 
attacks, with oppres- 
sion and _ terrible 
pain in her eyes. 

“QO Li,” she said, 
“if I had not you, 
I should die. Pro- 
mise that you will 
never, neverleave me. 
You used always 
to wish to’ be a 
nun; it is just as 
sacred an oath and a 
sacrifice well pleas- 
ing to God to watch 
by your mother. I 
shall certainly not 
live long, and then’ 





‘*She shook her head, waved her hand and’ 
vanished ” 


you will be free. Only stay near me during 
this short space of time.” 

“Yes, mother, I will stay with you.” 
In the morning she wrote the following 
letter : 


“ My own DEAREST,— 

“You must not consider it cowardly on 
my part that I have not yet said anything to 
my mother. She had such a bad night that 
I became very anxious about her, and re- 
proached myself for being so happy, whilst 
she suffers so. During the night she made 
me promise never to forsake her until her 
death. Could I refuse her this only consola- 
tion? And now I feel as if I could not 
demand such a sacrifice from you. You do 
not owe her the love and gratitude of a child. 
Will you, for my sake, bear with the poor, 
blind invalid and make room for her in our 
little home? You were always so good to 
her that I venture to hope. Do not answer. 
If you come to-day and sing the ‘Stind- 
chen,’ then I will speak at once, before you 
leave, and we will spend a very happy even- 
ing; if you cannot make this sacrifice for 
me, then donot come. Then farewell. I will 
never bear you any 
ill-will, but will be 
true to you till 
death. 

“ Your Lt.” 


She wandered 
about during the day 
in an indescribable 
state of restlessness, 
first in the garden, 
then into the house, 
and then back again 
to the garden. She 
had decorated the 
room, the piano, the 
mirror and_ every 
little table most taste- 
fully with fresh 
branches of beech, 
lilies of the valley and 
woodruff. The even- 
ing came. She sat 
with flushed cheeks 
| and listened, but 

there was no familiar 
footstep. Every 
moment it seemed as 
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if her heart stopped beating, as if a heavy 
cold arrow were shooting through it, and then 
she listened again. The hours passed. Several 
people came and her mother inquired for 
him. 

“T think he has left; he told me he would 
have to go on a short journey!” Li said in a 
strong clear voice, and then walked on to the 
balcony, because she was afraid of fainting, 
her heart beat so fiercely. ‘He has not come! 
He has not come !” It seemed to throb in her 
ears as if she had said it aloud. 

Then a whisper came up to her from the 
garden. “Li, little Li, you must be mine! 
I shall die of longing if you refuse me, but 
I must have you alone, quite alone, my 
treasure! I cannot share you with another. 
Believe me, you will not be happy if you 
submit for ever to this slavery. I cannot 
look on any longer. Li, listen, listen to me! 
Do be reasonable, little Li.” 

But she shook her head, waved her hand 
and vanished. And she never saw him again 
nor did she ever hear a word of him. She 
and her mother travelled farther and farther, 
and never returned to Germany. 

Only the garden of Santa Brigitta had 
been a witness of the fierce struggle of her 
heart, as she repeated to herself a hundred 
times that she ought to have talked him over 
and not cast him from her as she had done 
in the first bitterness of her sorrow. Perhaps 
he had thought she did not love him! She 
waited from day to day and from year to 
year and thought, “He will return some 
day,” until it sounded like an old song in her 
heart. ‘He has not come back. He has 
not come back!”—an old forgotten song. 
And suddenly here it was brought to life 
again with all its old power after eighteen, 
nineteen years, by these unfortunate musi- 
cians. At last they ceased. 

“ How charming, Li! One might almost 
grow homesick through it, don’t you think 
so?” 

For one second there was silence; with a 
great effort the lips were forced to smile, and 
a cheerful “Yes, almost,” was the answer. 
And once again no one witnessed the heroism. 
The musicians were delighted to have touched 
the signorina. 

“ Ancora, ancora! da capo!” exclaimed 
the blind lady. ‘ Don’t you think, Li, they 
might play it once more?” 
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“Da capo,” murmured Li, and, rising 
noiselessly, she glided to the end of the 
terrace, rested her arms on the cold stone, 
and, closing her ears with her fingers, she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. How- 
ever, she soon thought better of it. Folding 
her hands, she gazed up to heaven, whilst 
her lips murmured the ardent prayer that 
God would make her selfish wicked heart 
good, patient, and submissive. 

At that moment the moon rose above 
Vesuvius and cast a broad beam as far as 
the foot of the Posilippo. The small boats 
glided along through the phosphorescent 
waves, trailing the light in narrow streaks 
behind them, until they disappeared far into 
the shadow. Li turned her face to the light. 
She had a feeling as if she had wandered 
through a fiery furnace and had been half- 
burned. 

“Tt is growing chilly,” said the blind lady. 
“Send the men away, Li; we will go in- 
doors.” 

“Yes, mother dear,” sounded clearly and 
brightly near her seat. But as her mother 
touched her slightly with her hand when 
taking her arm, she exclaimed : 

“But, Li, your dress feels quite damp! 
Had you not noticed that the dew is falling ? 
I shall certainly have the pain in my eyes !” 

“ Forgive, oh, forgive me! You will really 
have to get rid of me! I am so inattentive! 
But this time it really is not the dew; I had 
been leaning against the railing, and pro- 
bably there was some water there from the 
flowers |” 

“You cannot think what pleasant memories 
that song awakens in me, Li! Some one once 
sang it when it was quite new and I was still 
young and beautiful !” 

«You are so still, dearest mother !” 

“ Well, I must tell you about this! It was 
my greatest conquest, and I made your father 
quite jealous about him! It almost led to 
trouble!” 

The old woman talked on whilst her 
daughter took her shawl and pushed the 
chair and the footstool in their proper 
places. Then she went out again to bring 
her mother the donbonniére, which had fallen 
down. And the moon shone broad and 
placid across the gulf, and on to the terrace, 
where it was reflected in the dew—in the 
dew of Li’s hot tears, 








JESUS CHRIST FOR EVERYBODY 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of love. 
Its fundamental precept is to 
“love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,” and to “ love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, became man that He might be the 
brother of every one of us. He chose to be 
born among the poor ; and although he was 
higher than the highest, he chose to become 
as lowly as the lowliest. The three years of 
His wonderful ministry on our earth are all 
condensed into one short, beautiful line—* He 
went about doing good.” To the cry of sor- 
row He always opened his ear, and suffer- 
ing was the surest passport to His kind 
attention. He hated all sin, but He pitied 
and loved all sinners with an infinite com- 
passion. If Jesus Christ had stood amid the 
multitudes at the Columbian Exposition as 
He once stood among the multitudes in Ju- 
dzea, He would have sounded aloud the sweet 
invitation, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
He offers to be everybody’s friend, every- 
body’s guide, and everybody’s Saviour. 
Perhaps some of you may say that you ad- 
mire Jesus Christ, but you do not admire 
every one who claims to be a Christian. 
Neither do I. There are some counterfeit 
Christians, just as there are counterfeit silver 
coin and banknotes. People never take the 
trouble to counterfeit what is good for noth- 
ing. Do you refuse to take a genuine gold 
coin or banknote because some rogue has 
issued bad ones? No, youdo not; norisit 
fair for you to reject Christianity because 
there are some counterfeit Christians. If 
you can prove to me that Christianity makes 
nobody better or purer or kinder or hon- 
ester or more holy, then you would be wise 
in letting it alone. You must admit that 
Jesus Christ was a wonderfully perfect and 
lovable Being, and that His religion as de- 
scribed in the New Testament is wonderfully 
beautiful and benevolent and desirable. You 
must acknowledge that those people who 
live nearest up to Christ’s pattern are all the 
better for it. They are not absolutely per- 
fect ; but they have been kept from thousands 
of sins by following Christ, and have enjoyed 


countless blessings by trusting and obeying 
Christ. What they have done, you can do. 
The Lord Jesus offers to help you. ‘Come 
unto me! Come unto me!” is his glorious 
invitation; and “ Whosoever cometh unto 
me shall be saved!” You may be discour- 
aged in seeking riches or in seeking health 
or in seeking some things that you have 
desired to possess; but no one need be 
discouraged in seeking salvation. 

If you sincerely wish to be saved, there is 
a way to be saved. You admit that you are 
not what you ought to be, and that you have 
committed an immense number of sins. To 
be sorry for your sins is not enough and 
will not keep you from sinning again. Re- 
pentance for the past will not save you. It 
would be like a man quitting a leaky boat at 
sea with no better one in sight. There is a 
life-boat in sight! Christ is an Almighty Sa- 
viour. “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world!” Ifthe sins of the 
world, then your sins. If Christ is a Saviour 
for everybody, then He is the Saviour for you. 
He made an atonement for sin upon the 
cross, and no man need perish for want of an 
atonement. But in order to receive your 
share of the benefit of that atoning work you 
must go directly to Christ Jesus. 

The Bible is the best of books ; but the 
best thing in it is that it guides you to Christ. 
Prayer is a means of reaching Christ. If you 
are thirsty, a cup is of value to you only 
as a means of bringing the water to your 
parched lips. The Bible and church-going 
and prayer are blessings to you only as cups 
to bring Christ, the “water of life,” to your 
thirsting soul. There is none that taketh 
away sin but Jesus only. “There is none 
other name given under heaven among men 
whereby we must be saved ” than that of Him 
whose blood “ cleanseth us from all sin.” If 
one landed at New York and wished to 
reach Chicago he would take the railway train 
designated for that city, and trust his baggage 
and his own life to the railway company in 
simple faith that they would bring him to 
his destination. Let this illustrate to you 
the glorious truth that Jesus Christ has provi- 
ded a ‘*newand living way” from the domi- 
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nion of sin tothe city of God. Every vehicle 
on this gospel-train bears this inscription, 
“ Come unto me and be saved!” Millions 
upon millions from all lands have reached 
heaven by this gospel road. No one need 
complain that he, or she, has not the means 
to buy a ticket. One is offered to you gratu- 
itously, if you will butacceptit, on certain con- 
ditions. - Jesus Christ proclaims, “ I am the 
way ; him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” You have only to come to 
Him, trust your soul to His divine and loving 
care, obey His directions, and strive to live as 
He bids you. When you quit your sins and 
seek to do His holy will, He will give you 
grace to overcome sin. Every day He will 
give you strength to do your duty and to 
joy in serving Him; and when you reach the 
“ shining shore” of heaven, your song of 
praise will be, “ None but Christ! . . . Unto 
Him who loved me and saved me from sin 
and hell be all the thanks and the glory for 
ever and ever!” 

Christianity is the religion for the whole 
world. It is equally suited to every country, 
every colour and every condition in life—to 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, 
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the high and the lowly. The Bible is God’s 
own book for all God’s children. Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of everybody that comes 
to Him. In coming to Him there are two 
steps. One is to quit your sins ; that means 
repentance. The other is to join your soul to 
Christ ; that means faith. Sin would hold 
you back—cut it off! Jesus draws you to- 
wards Him; yield, and come to Him andobey 
Him! If these two decisive steps make 
you a Christian, there will be one more step 
by-and-by, and that will bring you home to 
heaven. 

All that is best in our national life has 
flowed from Christianity. The foundation 
of our public morals is God’s Word; the 
keystone of the arch is the right observance 
of God’s day. ‘The true light of our purest 
and happiest homes is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To possess him will make you rich indeed ; 
and “ there is more of power to strengthen, 
elevate, and cheer in the word Jesus than in all 
the utterances of man since the world began.” 
Lay to heart the precious truth, “God so loved 
the world that He gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 
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ISTORY is full 
of stories 
about men. 
Here and 
there, indeed, 
there appears 
a Joan of Arc 
ora Lady Jane 
Grey to break 
the mono- 
tony, and 
when the ro- 
mance of 
these last 
sixty years is 
woven the 
name of our 
Queen will 

shine as a thread of purest gold throughout. 

But in the main history has told of men. 











(Elliott, photographer, Aldershot) 


BROTHERS IN ARMS 


And this is not, perhaps, because it has 
not been acknowledged that the course 
of events has been largely influenced by 
women, but because the historians have 
been men, and have been conscious of 
their inability to understand the true nature 
of women. It is this that makes the 
task of describing some of the wisest and 
holiest and tenderest of God’s creatures 
so difficult for a man to undertake. And 
yet men know and feel, if they cannot fully 
comprehend. Were it possible to look into 
the heart of nine men out of ten there 
would be found a love and wondering 
admiration for the good women they have 
known. It must be a wondering admiration, 
for a man can hardly ever understand the 
depth of devotion, the rapid conviction, the 
manifold motives of a woman. Her heart 
and intellect must always be a mystery to 
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him. But there is treasured in his memory 
the voice of a gentle mother—the guiding 
hand of a dear old nurse—the allegiance of 
a true sister—the look and words of the 
girl-friend who first made him feel himself 
unworthy—or the utter unselfishness of a 
loving wife. Some one or more of these 
memories is stored away, and many a man 
could bear witness to the debt—a debt that 
never can be paid—that he and all men owe 
to the devotion and wise-heartedness of 
women. 

These things some men long to put on 
record: and so it is that, though a man, I 
venture to tell of some of the women of our 
country whose names and deeds are familiar 
to us all, and of others whom I myself have 
known, and upon whose memory I love to 
dwell. 

I 


Miss DANIELL, OF ALDERSHOT. 


For twelve months and more the thoughts 
of all English people have been largely given 


to the soldiers who have. borne and 
braved so much for the honour of their 
country. It is fitting, then, that the 
place of honour in these little sketches 
should be given to one who gave her 
life for the Soldiers no less certainly than 
many of them have given theirs for Queen 
and Country. There is another reason 
too for putting Miss Daniell’s work in 
the fore-front. Her real anxiety was for 
men’s souls. The nurse, who eases his 
pain, and watches unceasingly beside the 
wounded soldier, does much. The friends 
who send him warm clothes and creature 
comforts when on active service earn his 
hearty gratitude. But those few who, 
like Miss Daniell, care much for the 
welfare of his body, but more for the 
welfare of his soul—these are the sol- 
dier’s truest friends. ‘These are they 
who have the heart of the true woman 
within their breast, who pray, even as a 
mother for her child, for his safety here 
below, but most for his eternal welfare in 
the home above. 

Georgiana F. S. Daniell was born on 
May 20, 1836, in a small military station 
in India. Her father was Captain F. 
Daniell, M.N.I., and her mother was a 
Miss Drake, whose marriage with Captain 
Daniell had turned her life from that of a 
sorrowful unloved orphan to the brightness 
and joy of a thoroughlycongenial union. Both 
husband and wife were of a deeply religious 
temperament, and the little daughter had the 
advantage from her earliest years of being 
surrounded by an atmosphere which was 
eminently suited to prepare her for the work 
of her future life. She seems to have 
fancied that she was able to recollect her 
father, but he died when she was scarcely 
two years old, and it is more probable that 
her mother’s frequent talk to her about his 
goodness and his prayers for his little 
daughter gave her an impression which she 
mistook for memory of him. At the same 
time there is evidence of remarkable pre- 
cocity in the fact that at three years old she 
could read fairly well, and that at six she 
showed considerable knowledge of her Bible, 
being able to quote and give chapter and 
verse for texts in a way that would put to 

shame most grown-up people. 
One little practice by which her mother 
tried to help her religious life, and to give 
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her a permanent guide to the way in which 
she would have her daughter walk, is worth 
mentioning. From her third birthday on- 
wards Mrs. Daniell wrote her each year a 
birthday letter in the hope, as she said, that 
her little Georgie would treasure these 
letters, and often, very often, read them. 
That they were “often, very often,” read 
there can be little doubt, and so the way was 
prepared for the daughter to follow in the 
mother’s footsteps, for the work which has 
for so long been carried on in the Soldiers’ 
Homes, not only at Aldershot, but at other 
military centres, originated with Mrs. 
Daniell. 

After Captain Daniell’s death his widow 
and her two children (for there was a second 
child—a son) went home to England and 
lived in various places, chiefly in the Midland 
counties. A large part of the time was spent 
at Rugby, where Mrs. Daniell took a house 
that her boy might attend the school. It 
was not until 1857, when Miss Daniell was 
just twenty-one, that her mother really began 
to work for the spiritual welfare of some of 
her neighbours in the villages round about. 
In one place, where the living was in seques- 
tration and the opportunities for instruction 
in religious matters were almost non-existent, 
she persuaded the principal resident—a small 
tradesman’s wife—to help her and established 
Bible-readings, and little cottage gatherings 
for prayer. Then a 
number of girls joined 
in a movement for learn- 
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first village where the classes were held, and 
these letters were sent from hamlet to hamlet 
and excited the greatest interest. 

In Rugby itself both mother and daughter 
were greatly moved by the sight of the 
numbers of vagrants who passed through 
the town. It is said that they exceeded 
14,000 in one year! To minister to the 
spiritual destitution of these poor folk Mrs. 
Daniell provided the means of support 
for a special missioner. Altogether five 
missions were started by the united efforts 
of these devoted ladies, before any idea of 
work in Aldershot had presented itself. The 
last of these five was in Ventnor, to which 
place they had moved for the winters, as it 
was thought that Miss Daniell was consump- 
tive. She had been at school at Brighton, 
and after leaving there was for long in a deli- 
cate and even precarious state of health. 
One doctor had foretold that she could not 
live more than two years, but under Dr. 
Kidd’s care she became ultimately well, 
though not what would be called robust. 

A curious little story is told of the fulfil- 
ment of their desire to build a mission room 
on a particular plot of ground immediately 
opposite the place where their first gatherings 
in that town were held. Funds were at first 
the difficulty, and further, Mrs. and Miss 
Daniell were absent from Ventnor for a year 


or two. Meantime some money was rescued 





ing a weekly portion of 
Scripture, and from this 
an industrial evening 
class sprang up. The 
boys, not to be beaten 
by their sisters, followed 
this good example, and 
met in the same way, 
each one learning his 
weekly portion of Scrip- 
ture. The habit spread 
from village to village, 
and a large district 
benefited enormously 
by the influence exer- 
cised by Mrs. and Miss 
Daniell. The former, 
when at a _ distance, 
wrote letters to the 
little assembly at the 
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from the Court of Chancery for the purpose, 
and they returned to Ventnor to find some 
new cottages arising on the very spot for 
which they had longed! But their prayer 
was not to remain unanswered. The two 
people who were building the cottages could 
not agree, and before the work was finished 
the buildings were put up to auction, and 
were bought for the purposes of the mission 
room, for which end their construction fortu- 
nately fitted them with very little alteration. 
In all the work so far undertaken by Mrs. 
Daniell she records that her daughter was of 
“essential service” to her, and no doubt thc 
training gained in these comparatively easier 
efforts was of the greatest value as a pre- 
paration for the Aldershot work, which was 
now close at hand. It had been for some 
weeks in Mrs. Daniell’s mind that fresh 
labours lay before her, and daily she had 
asked, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” The answer came during an interview 
with one of the agents of the Country Towns 
Mission. Turning to her this gentleman 
suddenly said, “I do wish you would adopt 
Aldershot.” It was a staggering proposal. 
Many military centres are terribly polluted 


with evil, but in most there is an element of 
country or county town life and associations 
which dilutes the element of vice to some 
extent. Aldershot in those days was purely 
military, and had attracted to itself every 
kind of evil liver whose aim is to prey on the 
bodies and souls of our soldier-lads. For 
two ladies to go and make a fight against all 
this seemed almost too much to suggest. 
Mrs. Daniell, however, had heard the an- 
swer to her question. Still she would not 
decide without consulting her daughter, who 
was ill at the time, and it was Miss Daniell’s 
verdict which finally determined the establish- 
ment of that yreat work for soldiers with 
which the names of mother and daughter will 
be always connected. That verdict was given 
in the simplest words. On her mother men- 
tioning the idea, she said at once, “Oh, 
mother dear, as a soldier’s daughter that is 
just what I should like.” This was in the 
year 1862. It was a brave resolve, and it 
had a rapid result. It was impossible for 
anyone to hear of the intention of these two 
ladies, and to remain indifferent. Where 
they had courage to go others could not 
shrink from following. On the very first day 
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they went to a Soldiers’ Prayer Meeting, 
where Mrs. Daniell told the men that she 
wanted their help, and that no lady ever 
appealed to a British soldier for help in vain. 
The men crowded up to offer their services. 
On the first Sunday a few officers joined her 
band of workers. Within a week measures 
were being taken to secure a place where the 
soldiers might safely pass their leisure time, 
and a neighbouring landowner came forward 
at once and gave a site for the purpose. 
Sufficient has now been said to show that 
Mrs. and Miss Daniell were not allowed to 
be alone in their 
effort, and it will be 
necessary to pass over 
the next few years, 
and to speak of that 
period when Miss 
Daniell had, after the 
death of her mother, 
the full responsibility 
of the work upon 
herself alone. 
Thisevent occurred 
in 1871; and Mrs. 
Daniell, who was a 
marvellous organiser 
and pioneer, was 
succeeded by _ her 
daughter, whose 
qualities specially 
fitted her for ordering 
and perfecting the 
work. She was a 
splendid woman of 
business, had learnt 
book-keeping from a 
professional account- 
ant, and was a mis- 
tress of detail. At 
the same time she was bold and vigorous in 
action, and carried out fearlessly many of her 
mother’s plans. It has been mentioned that 
as a little child she possessed great quickness 
of intellect, and this increased in after life, so 
that it was said of her that “ her rapidity, yet 
accuracy, of thought and action were extra- 


ordinary, and this with little appearance of 


hurry.” 

It can easily be imagined that her ceaseless 
activity was trying to a constitution never 
very robust. She was at work of all sorts, 
from account-keeping to spiritual intercourse 


with her soldiers, from early morning till 
XXX—3 
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midnight, and often longer. It is not wonder- 
ful to learn that once, when suffering from an 
attack of weakness, she exclaimed, “ Oh, it is 
perfect torture going on!” But for ail that 
on she went. 

The Soldiers’ Home, a really magnificent 
building at Aldershot, just outside the East 
Cavalry Gate, had been opened in 1863, and 
with the two successive enlargements which 
Miss Daniell afterwards carried out provides 
everything that is necessary for work among 
the thousands of men always stationed there. 
There is a reading-room, a games-room, a 
library, a  coffee- 
tavern or restaurant, 
a much-used  class- 
room holding 150, 
and a splendid hall, 
which will seat 500, 
and is used for Sun- 
day evening services, 
the larger week-night 
meetings and _ tea- 
parties. There are 
also a certain number 
of bedrooms, which 
are let to men on fur- 
lough or pass as they 
may be required. 

Every evening (ex- 
cept that set apart 
for the weekly tem- 
perance meeting) 
there is a_well- 
attended gathering in 
the class-room for 
hymn-singing and a 
little simple talk to 
men. Besides 

this there is the 

work entailed by the 
library, the penny bank, the temperance 
pledge-taking, and the numberless interviews 
with soldiers who want that sympathy and 
help which they know is always waiting for 
them at the Home. 

Many foolish ideas as to the spirit in which 
all this is done have arisen from time to time. 
One example is sufficient. A young officer 
once visited the Home with the avowed 
object of “converting Miss Daniell.” On 
being asked what he meant, he said, “ Oh, 
there’s too much religion at the Soldiers’ 
Home. ‘There’s a man standing on each 
side of the door as you go in, and one asks 
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you to sign the pledge, and the other asks 
you whether you are saved.” This is what 
he had been told. He came and had his 
interview with Miss Daniell, who laughed and 
explained that that was all nonsense, but 
asked him how he thought a Home was to 
be carried on. He went into the question 
at length, and when he had finished she 
simply said, “‘ Yes, Mr. , that is all very 
good for this world, but how about the world 
to come?” The young officer thought the 
matter over, came to the conclusion that the 
success of Miss Daniell’s work justified her 
scheme, and became a devoted adherent of 
the Soldiers’ Home. 

In a brief paper such as this it is abso- 
lutely impossible to tell of all that Miss 
Daniell carried out for the men. But it 
must be mentioned that her work extended 
to their wives and families, as is shown by 
the fact that her organisation included a 
Mothers’ Meeting, a Women’s Missionary 
Working-party, and a Band of Hope for the 
children. 

But, more wonderful still, she did not 
confine her scheme to Aldershot. Under 
her auspices beautiful buildings arose at 
Plymouth, Chatham, and London. A house 
was purchased at Colchester for the same 
purpose, and premises were rented at Man- 
chester, Windsor, and Weedon. In fact 
this soldier’s daughter became a true mother 
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to the soldier in many of the places where he 
was quartered. 

And so her life went on for two and 
twenty years. There were, of course, times 
of rest; holidays, all too short, which she 
spent invariably in the midst of beautiful 
scenery which she enjoyed to the utmost of 
her intense nature. She had the power of 
throwing off worries and troubles, when the 
time for doing so arrived, which is a gift 
given by God to some of those whom He 
employs in specially anxious work. She 
had, besides, a keen sense of humour, and 
these two qualities helped her to benefit 
thoroughly by her seasons of rest and 
enjoyment. But in November 1893, God 
withdrew her altogether from this life of 
great activity. She had gone to Hastings 
for a little rest after a specially hard year’s 
work. While there she was attacked by 
influenza, and from that time until her death 
in the following June she was a complete 
invalid, unable to leave her couch. These 
months must have seemed an extraordinary 
contrast to the unceasing labours of the 
previous thirty years. It seemed impossiblé 
for her to realise at first that her life’s work 
might be over. She was content to live or 
die, as God willed, but to the very end she 
hoped to live. In the month of March an 
invalid carriage was obtained, and she was 
brought back to Aldershot, bearing the 

journey far better than 
was expected. While 
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there, she was carried 
every morning into the 
drawing - room, where 
she lay on her couch 
enjoying the sight and 
scent of the flowers 
which came daily from 
far and near. 

It was during these 
last months that her 
thought for and in- 
terest in Foreign Mis- 
sions became greatly 
increased. She had a 
collecting card for the 
mission in China, and 
sold several small bits 
of jewelry to increase 
the amount. When 
at last the whole sum 
(450) required was 
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sent from the members 
of her Homes to the 
Army and Navy Mis- 
sionary Union her de- 
light was unbounded. 
To show her unselfish 
interest in other work 
than her own, it is 
worth recording that 
she parted gladly with 
a most valuable worker 
who felt called to go 
to work in foreign 
lands. In this respect 
Miss Daniell set an 
example to the mem- 
bers of many of the 
societies which have 
sprung up in this 
country, and which 
seem to be so thick 
upon the ground that 
they are obliged to 
shoulder and_ shove 
each other about in a jealous and unchristian 
manner. 

Besides her interest in Mission work, there 
were many other things that helped to make 
these last months happy. There were the 
days when she was able to be carried out on 
to the balcony and delight in the fresh air. 
There was her Bible-reading, including the 
daily Psalms and Lessons, after which 
she would ask for the news of the day, for 


public affairs interested her always. ‘Then 
there was the hymn-singing, for which 
she often pleaded, and of which she 


was never weary. Generally the hymns 
sung would be from her own “ Soldiers’ 
Hymn Book,” but a special favourite was 
“The night is dark” from the “Lyra 
Christiana.” Then too it was mercifully 
ordered that she should sleep a great deal, 
and so the time passed away until her birth- 
day on May 20. On this day she became 
sensibly worse, and from that time there was 
no hope of recovery, except in her own 
mind. How bright and vigorous and full of 
vitality that mind was is shown by the fact 
that only four days before her death she said 
to her doctor, “ You don’t call that a dying 
person’s pulse, do you?” And again, just 
before she died, she caught sight of the 
tears of some of those who were around her, 
and with all her old quickness said, “ Now, 
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none of that!” But the Master had called, 
and on Sunday, June 24, she went to Him. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
voices of the soldiers in the class-room could 
be heard singing the hymn, ‘“‘ Who, who are 
these beside the chilly wave ?” 

The account of her funeral had best be 
given in the words of a little pamphlet 
called “A Soldier’s Daughter” from which 
much information for this paper has been 
gleaned. It is there written: “She was laid 
to rest on Friday, June 29, late in the after- 
noon. Leave had been granted, not only 
for her burial in the Military cemetery, but 
also for a gun-carriage to be furnished by 
Major Stirling’s battery, as for a soldier’s 
funeral. The coffin, inscribed with her 
name and age, and the words “Till He 
come,” was carried down about mid-day 
into the large hall, where Sunday after Sun- 
day she had watched and prayed for souls, 
and had knelt beside many and many a 
soldier in the after-meetings leading him to 
his Saviour. 

* * 7 * * 

“ Everything was as simple as it could be. 
The gun-carriage with its six horses and 
complement of drivers and gunners was 
followed by a necessarily long array of car- 
riages, on either side of which walked a line of 
soldiers, mostly Christian men, some of whom 
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had come long distances from her other 
Homes. A great crowd of officers. also 
followed, the dear women of the Mothers’ 
Meeting and many others. 

“It was affecting to see how the soldiers, 
cn and off duty, saluted as the gun-carriage 
passed ; whilst one whole regiment on parade 
halted and stood at attention, and every 
guard turned out to do solemn honour to 
the woman who had lived for them and their 
families. 

* * + + ¥ 
*‘ Lowered by no hired hands, but by those 


of the soldiers who loved her, we laid her 
till the voice of the archangel shall be heard, 
and the trump of God shall sound.” 


Just one more word. It may be that 
even now she sees and knows and cares 
about the work she loved so well. In that 
work there has been no break. Her dearest 
friend Miss Hanson took it up just where 
Miss Daniell laid it down, and, though the first 
two great workers in the cause have passed 
away, there can be nothing but joy and 
hope in the contemplation of the future. 


AT IMLACH’S CROSSING 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LANCELOT SPEED 


o.) 
drowsy scent of cedars hung heavy 


in the air, when the New Velocity stage, 

lurching out from the cool shadows of 
the firs, rolled into sight of a shingle-roofed 
settlement in the north of British Columbia. 
A few men, whose wide felt hats and rough 
dlue shirts bore the stains of glacial clay, 
lounged before the rickety structure of split 
boards and galvanised iron which served as 
a hotel, watching the galloping team swing 
in and out through a dust cloud among the 
fire-blackened stumps. They were free 
prospectors returning from the snow. bound 
wilderness that stretched north towards 
Cassiar to invest the frvits of arduous labour 
in additional cattle or more acres of land. 
The reckless mining desperado has of late 
years been strangely inconspicuous among 
the ranges of British Columbia, and, except 
in case of the rush to the Yukon, the seekers 
after alluvial gold are largely recruited from 
the sturdy forest ranchers. 

“She'll be here in five minutes, and I 
don’t envy you, Telson,” said one. “It’s 
rough on the poor woman, and it’s rough on 
Carslie. Carslie was a smart determined 
man, but cutting the wrong chip with a 
blunt axe euchred him.” 

A young man from whom neither hard- 
ship nor toil had quite effaced the stamp of 


4 was a hot autumn morning, and the 


the insular Briton standing beside two 
Cayuse horses nodded gravely. He had 
ridden far through the ranges, and there was 
another long journey before him, but think- 
ing of his message he forgot his fatigue. 

“ Yes,” he said, patting the near horse’s 
neck, “It will be hard on Mrs. Carslie. 
Well, it will be over shortly. I suppose you 
are ready, doctor ?” 

“ Waiting for you,” said the bronzed indi- 
vidual in blue canvas who combined the 
callings of surgeon and gold-seeker.. “I 
gather it’s a bad case, but we’ll do our best 
to fix him. It’s Imlach’s crossing I’m 
worrying about. That’s the only way they 
could bring him, and the river will be coming 
down bank full now.” 

Scattering the red dust the lathered team 
drew up, and a woman in travel-stained 
apparel descended stiffly from the stage. 
She seemed worn out by the hundred-mile 
journey, and looked about her anxiously, as 
though missing some one she expected. 
Then as Telson lifting his hat said, ‘ Mrs. 
Carslie? I am Telson, your husband’s 


partner,” she answered, hurriedly, “ Yes. I 
came here to join him when he wrote he had 
struck several paying pockets, and if I was 
lonely on the ranch I could come up while 
I don’t see him—have 
Then struck by some- 


he washed them out. 
you any message ?” 
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thing in the other’s face she added, breath- 
lessly, “ Is there anything wrong?” 

Telson hesitated. The fear in the tired 
woman’s eyes appealed to his chivalry, though 
he fretted over his lack of experience, and 
answered, nervously, “I am sorry to say 
there is. No, please don’t be frightened. 
Your husband met with an accident—I 
don’t think it’s serious—but he got hurt by 
a falling tree. This is a doctor who will 
cure him, and they’re bringing him to meet 
us on the way.” 

The listener’s colour faded, but clenching 
her fingers she said more calmly, “ Then we 
must start at once. No, I can’t wait for 
either food or rest when my husband may he 
dying.” 

“ Plucky woman !” said the doctor aside. 
“Let her have her own way, Telson. But 
why ever did you geniuses in camp think of 
carrying him down? Were you anxious to 
finish a helpless comrade ?” 

“No,” was the brief 
answer, “as you ought 
to know. The poor fel- 
low seemed bleeding in- 
ternally, and we were 
afraid to lose a minute. 
Didn’t even know 
whether I would find you 
here, and, with this 
weather, there was the 
risk of being held up at 
Imlach’s by melting 
snow.” 

He helped Mrs. Carslie 
into the saddle, while a 
compassionate miner un- 
observed strapped his own 
thick blanket behind it, 
and they rode out down 
the bridle trail which led 
into the wilderness. Be- 
fore them white snow 
peaks glistened against 
transparent azure ; deep 
<own among the sombre 
pines a winding lake re- 
flected the blue of the sky, 
until it was lost again as 
they entered an avenue 
among great cedars where 
there was only dim twi- 
light among the giant 
trunks. The anxious 


woman, however, saw nothing of all this. One 
short hour ago she had joyfully looked forward 
to meeting her husband after long months of 
solitude on the lonely ranch. Their few cattle 
ran wild in the bush all summer, and, because 
land-clearing is an investment of labour which 
only pays interest years after, Carslie had 
been compelled to go forth in search of 
present sustenance. He had found it, and 
all that weary journey she had pictured him 
waiting for her exultant, while now she dare 
not wonder how she would find him. 

The cedars flitted behind them, and 
though the horses floundered pluckily 
through many a frothing ford, scattering 
spume flakes from them as they climbed 
each steep divide, it seemed to her the pace 
was cruelly slow, and when evening came 
the peak behind Imlach’s crossing had 
grown but little nearer, They camped at 
dusk under fragrant balsam, and the woman 
sat wide awake all night while Telson and 





‘At times a pack-horse train would pass that way” 
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the doctor kept watch in turn apart, and 
mounted again at dawn, Mrs. Carslie fever- 
ishly impatient, knowing that if all went 
well she would meet her husband by night- 
fall. 

It was late that evening when Imlach, who 
kept the crossing, lay beside a boulder, look- 
ing out under the redwood branches across 
a river which came thundering down from 
the ranges through the forest - shrouded 
valley, and lost itself again in the black 
depths of a caion. White steam already 
wreathed itself among the sombre pines 
which rose in serried ranks until a bare 
slope of rock stretched aloft towards the 
line of snow still sparkling under the sunset, 
while the fissured edge of a glacier scintil- 
lated with the green flash of a diamond. 
Imlach was bronzed and grizzled, with lines 
on his face, though age had hardly as yet 
diminished the strength of his iron frame. 
Where he came from no one knew, though 
south along the Fraser the settlers said that 
once in the old wild days a man of his name 
had been leader of as reckless a band of 
adventurers as ever pushed their way into the 
unknown wilderness in fevered search of 
gold. Now for several years he had kept the 
crossing, where a flat bottomed scow could 
occasionally be worked across the river by an 
iron chain, and something in the rugged 
grandeur of the surroundings and the loneli- 
ness had set its impress upon him. The 
Provincial Government paid him a few 
dollars weekly for watching that perilous 
gateway to an auriferous land, and he earned 
them, for the river which rose and fell errati- 
cally with the melting of the snows had 
levied a heavy toll on men and horses before 
his coming. At t mes a pack-horse train 
would pass that way, or a few prospectors 
chat a while half-pityingly with the lonely 
man, who seemed a part of the solitude and 
different from them. Then for days together 
the great silence was only broken by the 
roar of the river, and Imlach seemed content 
to have it so. Still, the prospectors knew 
that no one weary or hungry need ever pass 
his door, and when he said so the crossing 
was sure. 

The smoke of a forest fire hung drawn 
out horizontally in the dew-cooled atmos- 
phere, while the voice of the river seemed 
to gather volume as the shadows deepened, 
and Imlach lay still listening. He knew 


each note in all that orchestra, the bass 
growl of the rapid, the thin treble of sliding 
gravel, and the crash of a loosened boulder 
grinding down the fall; also, why the wood 
deer rustled above among the fern, though 
few other ears could have heard the stealthy 
gallcp of the timber wolves along the steep 
hillside. Wild nature held no secrets from 
him, and the superstitious Siwash Indians 
said that the keeper of the crossing could at 
times look over the edge, and gaze into the 
darkness of the spirit world. Presently he 
raised his head as the patter of horse-hoofs 
drew nearer, until a man in a deerskin jacket, 
drawing rein beside him, said: “ You are 
Imlach,I suppose? Will you ferry me across? 
I am on Government service, and in a hurry.” 

Then Imlach, guessing the speaker must 
be the Crown mining agent, Brandforth, an- 
swered briefly, “No man could cross the Big 
Elk in snow flood now. Ye must wait, may- 
be two days, until there’s frost above.” 

The stranger laughed drily. ‘ Keep the 
Government business waiting for a frost!” 
he said. ‘Do you know it means dismissal 
if you refuse to assist me? Still, to save 
unpleasantness, if you will not take the 
scow over show me the ford instead.” 

Imlach looked steadily at the speaker, then 
taking the bridle silently led the horse down 
the dangerous trail until the pair stood before 
his log-built dwelling above the mad boiling 
ofthe river. “Here yell find food and 
shelter, the best I have,” he said. ‘ Will 
that river wait for any order o’ the Govern- 
ment when the snows are grinding down the 
hills, and the Fraser’s waiting hungry to fill 
the valleys with the silt it brings ? The ford 
—ye cannot pass it. So long as I keep this 
crossing no man shall wilfully drown him- 
self.” 

Brandforth glanced towards the rusty chain 
which, curving down stream, seemed to rip 
through the slide of dark green water, noted 
the ugly heads of boulders just topping their 
circles of froth, and the tossing rapid close 
below, then shook off his annoyance as he 
answered : * You are right, I think, and to- 
night at least I must intrude on you. When 
co you expect I can cross?” 

“Ye're freely welcome,” was the answer. 
‘When an’ how the frosts come, how can I 
tell ye. Maybe, by the look o’ the sunset, 
they'll be white on the high pines at dawn, an’ 
ye'll see the river a three foot down. When 
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she’s running softly I’ll give ye the word to 
cross.” 

“IT thank you,” said Brandforth, with in- 
stinctive courtesy, for there was a curious 
dignity about the older man, who presently 
with Western hospitality, which is as free asthe 
Arab’s, set venison, blue-grouse, and potatoes 
grown in rotted salmon, before him. Dark- 
ness deepened in the valley, and twinkling 
stars came out above the winding glacier, 
while Imlach set up a coloured lantern, when 
some one waved a torch of resinous pinewood 
upon the further bank. “ Striving in sweat 
an’ hurry for nought in the end,” he said. 
“ They'll camp and sleep the better there 
beneath the cedars than grinding down 
stream among the boulders, an’ that would 
have been your bed had ye doubted me.” 

Brandforth only nodded, and leaned back 
in his chair, smoking contentedly. Some 
spell in the roar of water and the black 
solemnity of the hills was taking hold on 
him, and for the first time for months he 
felt that it would matter little to a vast 
universe if there were neither frontage certifi- 
cates nor Crown mining grants. And still, 
at intervals, seen through the smoke of the 
rapid a red torch flared, though Imlach’s 
lantern burned on to show there was no 
crossing. It was towards midnight when a 
tramp of feet fell brokenly from among the 
pines, and Imlach said, “ Four men carrying 
something. There are others behind them.” 

Next, stooping under a heavy litter, dark 
figures entered the shaft of light from the 
door, and the kerosene lamp flickered in an 
icy draught as lowering their burden they 
laid it in the room. A man with ashy face 
and red froth on his lips lay very still upon 
the interlaced cedar twigs, while the leader 
said, ‘It’s Peter Carslie. We’ve been from 
sun up marching in, and we’re badly played 
out now. Sent on his partner as a last chance 
to find the surgeon.” 

The big axeman’s words were few, but 
Imlach knew the trail through the passes 
and the free prospector’s loyalty, so he 
answered as briefly, “Sit ye here an’ eat. Is 
it too late, or can I do ought for him ?” 

“ Not dead,” said theother. ‘Only kind 
of collapse. He seems better that way; it 
stops the bleeding. We saw you had closed 
the crossing, but as soon as it’s not sure 
drowning we're going to take him through. 
I’m dog-weary—Davies will tell you.” 


He fell into a hide chair, and another of 
the party said, “ Carslie came up in spring— 
had to prospect or quit the ranch, and he 
struck it lucky. Then he sent for Mrs. 
Carslie—not much comfort for a woman up 
here, but she came out to marry him from 
the old country, and their ranch in the bush 
was deadly lonely. It was the morning 
he was to ride out to meet her, and he 
was chopping a big hemlock that inter- 
fered with his ditch. Why he must chop it 
just then I can’t say, but the tree was 
nearly through when he leaned on his axe 
and laughed as he said to me, “ Davies, ’m 
a lucky man, I walked in here with a pan 
and a blanket, and I’m going to ride out with 
enough to stock the ranch.” Then, and 
how I don’t know, that tree came down as 
he didn’t want it to, and Carslie didn’t light 
out fast enough, for next moment he was 
down, too, with a branch pinned across him. 
We used the saw to get him out, and he’s 
been like this most ever since, ’cept when he 
fancies he’s talking to his wife. Can’t last 
long, I think.’’, 

“Ay!” said Imlach, stooping over the 
pallid face, ‘ Ye’re maybe no far from the 
truth. I’ve seen too many men die up 
there beyond when there was gold to be had 
for the seeking all over this country. He's 
just bleeding away his life internally.” Saw 
ye frost high up on the firs ?” 

“They were white under the starlight 
when we crossed the last divide,” said one, 
and Imlach answered gravely, “‘Then that 
was his wife and the doctor calling across 
the river. Ye can sleep a while, we'll try it 
at the dawn.” 

The strangers sank into heavy slumber, 
and only Imlach and the Crown officer 
watched over Carslie. He moaned at 
intervals, though from the incoherent sen- 
tences Brandforth guessed he was calling 
for his wife, and at last broke out savagely, 
“Imlach, must you let that poor wretch 
perish without help and the woman wait- 
ing in maddening suspense just beyond the 
rapid ?” 

Then the keeper of the rapid laid a hard 
hand on his shoulder as he said, ‘ Down 
there in the cities it’s all blindly hurry and 
strive. Here under the silence ye learn to 
watch an’ wait. There’s a time when man’s 
strength is useless against the powers 0’ 
nature, an’ there’s a time to use all the 
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‘‘Imlach set up a coloured lantern’ 


strength that’s given ye. Ye'll get your fill 
o’ the latter presently. Listen, the rapid’s 
telling that the river’s falling.” 

“ You know best,” said Brandforth, more 
quietly, though glancing out through the 
window he could see the red camp fire leap 
up as some anxious watcher flung on fuel. 
Then his heavy eyelids must have closed, 
for when he next saw anything at all grey 
dawn was breaking, and Imlach spoke to the 
men about him. “It’s my business, an’ 
I’m an old man,” he said. “ Ye are young 
an’ lusty with other work to do. What 
would it better Carslie to drown ye, too, 
an’ unless he wins across Carslie’s dying. 
Mr. Brandforth, if ye can ply a good paddle, 
and your business will not wait, ye may 
share the risk with me.” 

“T am ready,” said the Crown official, 
and following those who carried the litter 
he stumbled over the shingle towards a 
canoe hewn by an Indian workman out of a 
straight-grained cedar. If the crossing was 
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grand in daylight it was 
weirdly majestic now, 
when the smoke of the 
river hung in white 
clouds over it, and the 
giant pines rose ghost- 
like out of rolling mist. 
Timber wolves were 
howling from the dim 
hillside, and a loon sent 
its unearthly wailing 
through the diapason of 
the torrent, while the 
peaks, which seemed cut 
off from the darkened 
earth, caught and glim- 
mered in some stray 
shaft of light. 

“The chain scow is 
useless when the Big 
Elk’s raging with the 
sunheat on the snow,” 
said Imlach. ‘Maybe 
we'll drive the canoe 
across before the rapid 
grips us. Gently with 
Carslie, let his best friend 
take the bow. Mr. 
Brandforth, ye’ll paddle 
amidships ; I’m steering 
myself.” 

There was a crunch 
of shingle under cedar-wood, the dim green 
water frothed under the flaring bow, and 
Brandforth found himself clinging with 
straining muscles to the chain while the 
miner beside him hauled the wet links 
in. The crescent of iron hardened into 
the likeness of a bent bar, the bows were 
drawn level with the boil of the current, 
while Imlach whirling the paddle astern 
shouted encouragement, and there was silence 
from the watchers ashore. Once, however, 
a shout reached them faintly through the 
thunder of angry waters, and Imlach said, 
‘It’s his partner Telson. He sees us coming. 
Hold fast to the chain.” 

Brandforth ground his teeth as he did 
so, and the water frothed in across the 
bows, while his right arm seemed to grow 
loose in its socket. He understood the 
necessity, for if they lost those links a 
moment too soon the stream would whirl 
them down the rapid to drive out, ground 
small among the boulders, into the recesses 
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AT IMLACH’S CROSSING 


of the cafon. There was a backwash behind 
a shattered rock well out towards mid- 
stream, and if they could once gain that it 
was possible they might win the further bank 
just at the lip of the rapid. But the chain 
sank deeper as yard by yard they drew out 
from the shore, until at last when the water 
washed about their knees there was a cry 
from the helmsman, “ Loose it! 
lives, paddle ! ” 

Brandforth had plied a good blade in 
Victoria racing craft, the miner depended 
for his food supply on ‘his skill with the 
paddle, but Imlach plied a better still, and 
the cedar shell lifted to every sturdy stroke, 
as, with teeth set and starting eyes, they 
ripped the bending redwood through the 
current. The river broke 
white all round them, 
piled up as it were in 
foaming walls; for each 
fathom they gained across 
it they made three side- 
ways, and the fretted rock 
seemed rushing towards 
them through a bewilder- 
ing smother with the roar 
about it going up in 
mocking triumph. 

“Will we reach in?” 
gasped Brandforth, as the 
redwood creaked in his 
hand ; and a hoarse voice 
answered, “ That no one 


For your 


could tell. Paddle, 
paddle.” 
He felt the veins on 


his forehead swell to burst- 
ing point, the haft had 
eaten a raw wound in his 
palm, and with eyes that 
were dazzled he could 
only see the stream-ham- 
mered barrier apparently 
wallowing towards the 
waist of the canoe, as in 
long pulsations the river 
beat against and over it. 
But, driven by well-trained 
muscles, at times the for- 
ward half of the canoe 
lurched out into the air, 
while the gaunt figure in 
the stern seemed made of 
iron, and presently with a 
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swoop, and the water running now as down- 
hill under them, they passed the rock, and 
shot off at an angle slightly up-stream. 
Then there was no need to warn the paddlers 
to make the most of the brief respite, and 
even Imlach had no breath to spare, so with 
a giddy lurching and a white feather spouting 
before the shearing bow the craft drove 
through the streaky whirl of backwash, until 
azain she swept out into the downward 
stream. 

Brandforth was panting under a sense of 
suffocation, he could feel rather than hear 
the man before hirn fighting for breath. His 
arm seemed no longer a thing of flesh and 
blood, but a weight of lead which must 
follow the thudding paddle, until a faint 





‘The chain sank deeper as yard by yard they drew out from the shore” 














***Do your utmost. 


human voice struck through the humming 
in his ears, and he saw two dark figures 
wading out close above the white tossing of 
the rapid. A few more strokes would settle 
the question of life and death now, and it 
flashed in upon him as if he were a dis- 
interested spectator that it would be hard 
for the injured man to drown almost within 
reach of succour and under the eyes of his 
wife, then this vanished as the paddle dipped 
again. Another stroke—the bank grew 
higher as it raced up-stream past them ; the 
rapid seemed stretching nearer to make sure 
of its prey—another, with a pain at his heart, 
and an object leaning forward gripped the 
bow, while another flung a wet arm round 
its shoulder. Then Brandforth remembered 


He is all I have’” 
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floundering knee-deep in 
icy water until the bows 
bit the shingle, and 
caught the cry of “ Well 
done!” that came faintly 
through the turmoil of 
the river. 

“ Ye have no time to 
lose, doctor,” Imlach’s 
strained voice broke in. 
“There was a risk in it, 
Telson, but waiting was 
a bigger one, and we 
came.” 

“T knew you would,” 
said Carslie’s partner. 
“T apologise for impa- 
tience, but what could I 
do with his wife pleading 


with me? For all the 
gold in Caribou I 
wouldn’t face that 


woman’s misery another 
night through.” 

“Do as I tell you,” 
said the doctor. ‘Link 
arms beneath the shoul- 
ders, another by the 
knees—lift! Keep back 
the woman!” But re- 
monstrance was _ useless, 
for when they laid their 
burden in the glare of 
the fire Mrs. Carslie fell 
on her knees beside 
it, and a thin wild cry, 
** Harry, open your eyes, 
and look at me,” set 
the nerves of those who heard it quiver- 
ing. 

Carslie’s eyes opened, and the vacant stare 
brightened into semi-recognition before they 
closed again. But the doctor was busy all 
the time slitting open the soaked jacket, and 
presently he said, “I can give you a little 
hope, but there is something to do which is 
dangerous. I cannot attempt it in your 
presence, and it is the last chance of saving 
him.” 

“Do your utmost. He is all I have,” 
she said with a choking sob. “ You will 
call me, won’t you, if it should—go the wrong 
way”; and passed out into the shadows of 
the conifers, where she wandered up and 
down until someone said, “I think it has 
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gone the right way. He is sleeping, appa- 
rently free from pain, and you must not 
waken him. Sit here upon these cedar 
twigs, and sleep, too, if you can.” 

Worn out in mind and body Mrs. Carslie 
was thankful to sink into the soft layer of 
twigs, while Brandforth lapsed into slumber, 
and the sun was high when Imlach awakened 
him, and he saw the woman bending over 
Carslie, who smiled at her. ‘“ Yes, he is on 
the right way now,” the doctor said. “But 
it will be some time before I dare move him 
again. Mr. Brandforth, will you send me 
in this list of things when you reach the 
settlement ? ” 

“ Ye’ll need to walk,” said Imlach, grimly. 
“See the river, she’s fallen another foot, but 
there’s no horse will cross for a week. Well, 
it’s easier passing now, and I must win back 
before the sun sends down the melted snow. 
What’s that, Mr. Brandforth—silver dollars ? 
The Government pays me, an’ will I take 
money for a morsel o’ the deer an’ salmon 
that nature provides so freely ?” 

*“T am sorry, but I hope we part good 
friends. I shouid like to spend a few weeks 
sometime up here with you,” said the Crown 
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officer; and the keeper of the crossing only 
smiled, as gripping the proffered hand he 
moved away. Brandforth reached the settle- 
ment, sent in a pack-horse, with an extra 
package of such poor comforts as he could 
purchase there for Mrs. Carslie, and was 
afterwards pleased to learn that her husband 
had returned to his ranch on the way to 
recovery. In telling the story to an official 
colleague, he said, “I never felt so relieved 
in my life as when that doctor told us the 
worst was past. What it was exactly I was 
too dazed to learn—a broken bone tearing 
something it shouldn’t, I think. Imlach, of 
the Big Elk crossing, particularly interested 
me. Can't you find a better post for 
him ?” 

The surveyor of trails and bridges laughed 
drily, as he answered, “No, Imlach would 
not take it. He’s the best man in all our 
service, but he has his fancies, probably 
intensified by the loneliness. He was mixed 
up in some strange doings in the old wild 
days, at least so the older settlers say, and I 
gather it pleases him to think he’s making 
reparation up there keeping the Big Elk 
crossing.” 





THE ANGEL WITH THE FLAMING SWORD 


By LADY BATTERSEA 


HO does not recollect having 
seen once in his or her life, if 
not oftener, an illustrated Bible 


with quaint old pictures of 
patriarchs, prophets and warriors ? 

Some years ago I was looking through 
such a Bible, and I remember pausing at a 
picture of Adam and Eve. They were 
represented as turning away from the Garden 
of Eden, at the closed gates of which the 
figure of an angel was portrayed, standing 
with uplifted flaming sword. 

Very piteous, very rueful, very crest-fallen 
did the man and woman look ; behind them 
the beautiful garden, in front of them a new, 
untried world. They could not go back, 
even if they had tried to do so. That 
great sword of fire in the angel’s hand 


was an impassable barrier between them an@ 
the scene of their past happiness. 

I remember the face of the angel. It 
was pure and beautiful; it bore a sorrowful 
expression, as if it were grieving for the man 
and woman who were being driven forth— 
but yet full of strength as well as sorrow. 

It was their own deed that had sent them 
out of their beautiful dwelling place ; their 
own deed that had brought the stern angel 
and the fiery sword of fire into their exist- 
ence. 

I have never quite forgotten that picture ; 
it returns to my mind when I perchance 
come face to face with those who are suffering, 
who are reaping the harvest they have sown, 
who are sad from the burden of some wrong- 
doing, or who are crushed by the very 
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circumstances of life from which they cannot 
free themselves. 

In many lives there has been a garden of 
Eden, in many lives a pitying angel stands 
in front of the closed gates with uplifted 
flaming sword. Had it been a wicked spirit 
delighting in the torments of mankind, it 
would have been portrayed as driving the 
sad, frightened or sinful creatures into a 
veritable wilderness, a region of thistles, a 
Sahara of stones. But this was nothing of 
the kind. In the picture to which I refer, 
the angel’s gaze seemed directed to what 
looked like harvest fields, and there were 
even indications of primitive implements of 
husbandry in the distance. Adam and Eve 
were facing the world, or whatever that big 
word stood for. 

There are, and always have been many 
gardens of Eden, of which perhaps this first 
one was the prototype. 

First of all there is the Garden of Happy 
Childhood! Would that all children grew up 
there! Many boys and girls spend their 
earliest years in such a garden: shielded 
from the ugly sights and sounds of life ; safe 
from hardship and privation ; protected from 
toil that is grinding, from work that is 
unhealthy, even from selfish affection that 
would demand on their part too much sacri- 
fice. 

Then there is the garden of luxury and 
ease—the garden of idleness—where it is 
“‘always afternoon,” the garden of wilful 
ignorance and complete selfishness, and 
others too many to name. From out of 
these gardens, boys and girls, men and 
women, come trooping, sent out by many 
different motives. 

It may be a spirit of adventure that urges 
the boy to leave his garden of Eden: off he 
hurries from loving indulgent parents, from 
the comforts of home, to a distant country 
where he has to depend upon a shrewd brain 
and two strong arms. And when he returns 
prepared to dash through the old familiar 
gates he finds the entrance barred by the 
angel with the flaming sword ; he knows that 
for him the garden, such as it was, can never 
exist again ; even if he were to gain entrance 
it would no longer be a garden of Eden to 
him. He has lost his taste for it. 

Or it may be a spirit of enquiry, of a 
restless thirst after knowledge, that drives 
him forth. His ripening intellect is no 
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longer satisfied with childish things ; he can 
no longer blindly accept that which is told 
him—he wants to learn from experience and 
from contact with other minds. So he 
leaves the old garden, and when he returns 
with some dearly- bought knowledge he 
searches for the familiar gate and he cannot 
find it; for him also the angel arid the 
flaming sword are there. 

Or it may be the spirit of philanthropy, 
of deep yearning love for poor suffering 
humanity, that drives men and women too 
out of their gardens of Eden, and for them 
there is never any return. ‘They cannot go 
back to ease and luxury with that cry of 
pain in their ears. But the angel standing 
before the gate has a gentle smile for them 
and the sword of fire looks more like a halo 
of glory than a two-edged sword. 

Or it may be a deep passionate self- 
sacrificing human love for one creature that 
takes man and woman out of a garden of 
ease and self-indulgence, perhaps to creep 
back one day, weary and broken-hearted, 
with the one supreme longing for the old 
garden of Eden. Alas! it is gone, but the 
angel’s face is full of loving, sorrowing 
pity. 

Or it may be sin—such sin as envy, or 
jealousy, or fierce revenge or malice, or 
cupidity—that drives wretched human beings 
out of their garden of Eden—a garden of 
innocence and purity, and they find the 
return impossible. But when they retrace 
their steps the angel that confronts them 
has a stern set face and a fiery sword that 
seems to flash forth the words, “ Repentance 
and Retribution.” 

In the first story of the first garden of 
Eden we are told that Adam and Eve were 
expelled and had to face the world. <A very 
different world from what we should call our 
world, with its big cities, its towns, its 
villages and its teeming population. But 
there was one thing in common. Work was 
and is essential to man’s life; unless he 
worked he would starve. “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of the fruits of the ground all thy 
life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field.” 

Work was essential to the first man, and 
work was to be his saving power. How 
strange it is, that after so many years this 
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verse should still, as the saying is, “hold 
good.” The Bible always has been and 
always will he the great moral teacher of all 
ages and of all people. We know by experi- 
ence that good, honest continuous work 
helps many to face a difficult future and to 
retrieve a clouded past. Work bears a 
healing power, and confers dignity. A soul 
that is sick wants healing, a man that has 
lost his independence needs new dignity. 

From that flaming sword that sends man 
forth to work, despondency and despair flee 
away. Those who should be afraid of facing 
their fellow creatures need never be afraid of 
facing work. 

“T lift up mine eyes to the hills whence 
cometh help,” says the Psalmist. Help 
comes to us from the hills and not from the 
valleys. There is something invigorating 
and suggestive of work connected with the 
hills; the act of climbing, the struggle of 
ascent. Now work well done brings with it 
fatigue, and such fatigue ensures rest, and 
during rest well-earned the gates of Eden may 
seem very near, and the flaming sword of the 
angel m.ay look like a golden cloud of sunset. 

But there are some who have to leave 
their gardens of Eden, and who may not 
have the health or the strength to find 
repose in work, and yet they may need its 
saving power—should they also look up to 
the hills for help? Yes; for do we not 
associate everything divine or God-like—that 
is to say, good and pure—with that which 
is above us, the sky-heaven itself? 

Pure thoughts and good resolutions help 
to draw us from the Slough of Despond, and 
upon these good resolutions right conduct 
should follow. And there is work, another 
kind of work, required for this training of our 
thoughts upwards. It is not hardmanual work, 
but it is work that demands strength of pur- 


pose, self-control, and, beyond all else, faith. 
It may and probably does mean a complete 
break with our past life, with old companions 
and evil habits ; it should mean dependence 
upon regular prayer leading to a steady and 
growing belief in an all-seeing Providence: 


That is the heart of watchman true 
Waiting to see what God will do. 


When Eve was expelled from the Garden 
of Eden, she learnt that the pains and the 
joys of motherhood would be hers : children 
with their innocent hands and laughing lips 
might bring her back to the very gates, but 
the flaming sword of suffering and care 
would bar the entrance for evermore. 

But she can also look “up to the hills, 
whence cometh help ”—help in the shape of 
young happy creatures, of children who love 
the hills, whose natural tendency it is to go 
upwards ; and with these young and helpless 
creatures woman is specially associated. 
They may and do become her help and her 
saving power : 

O tender gem and full of Heaven, 
Not in the twilight stars on high— 
Not in moist flowers at even— 
See we our God so nigh. 


Out from their gardens of Eden, boys and 
girls, men and women, are being daily 
expelled, driven forth for a thousand different 
reasons ; to each one of these human beings 
the angel may bear a different expression, 
the sword may carry a different message, the 
motive power that expels them may hardly 
ever be the same. 

And yet all human nature is alike. Unrest, 
discontent — divine or human discontent 
—drives us out of our garden into the world, 
and the angel that bars the way is the 
Cherub sent by God, our Father, to bring us 
to Him, even though it be by a flaming sword. 
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CURIOSITIES OF STAINED GLASS 


By ERNEST R. SUFFLING 


ATURALLY, stained glass, like 
everything else of a decorative 
nature which has been in vogue 
for centuries, be it the art of the 

painter or the goldsmith, the potter or the 
smith, has its peculiar phases, anachronisms 
and curiosities, and we purpose placing a 
few of them before the reader. 

Many curious things appertaining to 
stained glass windows have come before the 
writer during some thirty years’ practical 
experience as a glass painter, and among 
them many frauds, some of them barefaced 
and only just sufficiently opaque to take in 
the most gullible. Others have been so 
manipulated that only an expert could detect 
whether the “ancient glass” offered for sale 
were really genuine or not, so cleverly has 
the forgery been carried out. 

Here is an instance. 

A certain pawnbroker wrote to the writer 
asking if he could give him an _ expert 
opinion upon some really genuine old stained 
glass he had purchased, and which had un- 
doubtedly come out of Canterbury Cathedral, 
as he had purchased it “ under the rose,” 
from the verger’s son. Certainly, I could give 
an opinion and price the glass, if I could 
see and handle it. 

One day a cab drove up, and out stepped 
a stout gentleman bearing a heavy case, and 
fairly beaming with ill-concealed excitement. 
As he unfastened the case he confided to me 
that what I was about to feast my eyes upon, 
he had only given £25 for, but was assured 
it was worth at least £100. 

“Genuine ? My dear sir, perfectly genuine, 
because I’ve obtained it through the right 
source, the head verger’s own son ”—this with 
a knowing wink of his head—“ but to make 
absolutely certain, I want your expert opinion, 
and will thank you to tell me what sum I 
ought to ask for it.” 

I commenced my examination, and at the 
first glance believed my client had indeed 
secured a bargain, but on closer scrutiny I dis- 
covered the work to be a clever fraud, a 
criminally fine imitation of early fourteenth 
century work. As I shook my head dubiously 
the modern Lombard’s face lost its excited ap- 


pearance, and when I pointed out the mode 
in which certain acids, hot and bent plates, 
&c. had been used to produce that peculiar 
pearly lustre which only the glamouring 
hand of Father Time himself can legitimately 
give, his face gradually lengthened, until 
when I applied my final test he broke out 
into a cold perspiration, for he then _per- 
ceived he had been the dupe of some clever 
swindlers. 

My last test was this. I removed a section 
of glass from the apparently ancient lead 
(beautifully green and decayed), and exam- 
ined the edge. Just as I expected, the glass 
had been cut witha glazier’s diamond, a tool 
which was not used until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and yet this was sup- 
posed to be an early fourteenth century 
window ! 

“And what,” gasped my client, “can I ask 
for it?” 

“Take a five-pound note, my friend and 
put down the remainder of what you gave for 
it as a bad debt,” was my reply. The 
moral is, “ Don’t meddle with what you 
know nothing about, and don’t try to obtain 
curiosities of any kind ‘ under the rose.’” 

The supposed verger’s son was simply the 
salesman of the gang of imitators, and de- 
luded many others besides the poor pawn- 
broker, before he was stopped and placed 
in prison. 

In Holland and other places on the Con- 
tinent, cottages and old bric-a-brac shops are 
simply “salted” with those “lovely medal- 
lions of sixteenth century Flemish glass,” 
which are to be picked up at any sum between 
10. and 50 gulden (18s. to 75s.). 

I have had lots of them brought to me to 
admire ; but one good look causes me to 
laugh, and those who bring them to frown ; 
and then I have to show them “how it’s 
done,” and they go away wiser but sadder 
curio-hunters. 

Some years since one of my workmen 
brought me a very large flat lump of solder 
from an old window he was taking to pieces 
for the purpose of releading, remarking, 

“Solder must have been cheaper when 
this work was put together than it is now; 
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TRACERY PIECE, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Just look at this for a solder joint, a good 
ounce I’m sure!” 

I took it in my hand and mechanically 
weighed it, and simply remarking that it was 
nearer two ounces, tossed it on my desk. 

A few days later, my son, wanting a sinker 
for his fishing-line, melted this piece of solder, 
and behold, as the metal melted a flat disc 
was disclosed, which proved to be a florin of 
the time of Charles II. 

Probably it was placed in the solder-joint 
as a little joke of the glazier, as beer-money 
to whoever should be the next glazier to 
relead the window. 

Frequently the “tracery pieces,” as the 
small panels of glass are called which go 
immediately above the main body of the 
window, are of peculiar shape, so that when 
a given object or subject has to be drawn for 
it, the artist’s ingenuity is often severely 
taxed. 

Here are two tracery pieces, one a 
circle, and the other a “heart-piece.” In 
the circle the artist had to portray “a 
Pelican in piety.” Now, as this particular 
piece of tracery was very high from the 
ground, it was necessary that the bird should 
be as large as possible, or its design would 
not be distinguishable by those standing on 
the floor of the church. See how the 
monkish glass-painter—it is fourteenth-cen- 
tury work—has overcome the difficulty ; he 
has actually rolled his pelican up, so that it 
looks more as if it were about to turn a 
somersault than practise its piety by feeding 
its own young. Note, too, the ornamental 
nest it has built, thus adding applied art to 
its unmistakably ardent parental affection. 

Anyway, the good monk has attained his 
purpose—viz., a large bird in a small space ; 
but we may safely surmise from its crow-like 


form that the ecclesiastical artist had never 
seen a real pelican, or the “hold-all” ap- 
pended to its beak. 

The heart-shaped tracery piece of fifteenth 
century work is very curicus. It is an heral- 
dic shield in the hands of a grotesque man, 
and so cleverly drawn that he exactly fills the 
whole space, forming a white background to 
the red and yellow shield, or heraldically 
speaking, shield coloured gules and or. 

Notice, if you please, the nose of this 
* Jack of Arts”; how it is tip-tilted at such 
an angle as to be in danger of knocking off 
his cap. This piece of tracery was also to 
take a lofty position above the main “lights” 
of the window, and, therefore, the artist 
probably considered that in looking up at an 
individual near the roof, a view would be 
obtained of the under portion of his nose ; 
hence he has drawn his figure so that when 
seen from below it shall be as nearly correct 
as possible. Not often does one hear of a 
nose in perspective, but here we have it. 

Touching animals in stained glass ; quite a 
unique menagerie might be formed of quad- 
rupeds which during the past five centuries 
have been painted on glass. Someof the beasts 
are fearfully and wonderfully formed, and at 
a first glance would be difficult to name, as 
they could not be found, even in the vast 
London Zoological Gardens. Some of the 
heraldic lions are terrible monsters, all talons, 
tongue and tail; and emaciated to such a 
degree that every rib may be counted through 
their skins. They are apparently in magnifi- 
cent training or fighting trim. Winged bulls, 
winged lions, griffins, wyverns, dragons, coca- 
trices, and other fabulous animals are very 
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PEDLAR’S WINDOW, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, LAMBETH 


plentiful, and could they but be discovered 
alive would make the fortunes of half a dozen 
showmen. 

Even the lowly pig has been painted on 
glass, several examples of which are still 
extant in England. In the east window of 
the church at Cartmel Fell, Westmoreland, 
is a very ancient figure of St. Anthony at- 
tended by a black pig, which appears to be 
about to climb up the staff which the saint 
carries. 

Speaking of animals recalls one of many 
instances of a cog in stained glass. In St. 
Mary’s Church, Lambeth, may be seen a 
small window, about two feet square. It 
represents a pedlar or chapman, with his 
pack on his back, and his faithful dog at his 
side. This window (late seventeenth cen- 
tury work) is said to be to the memory of a 
certain chapman who left a considerable sum 
of money, the interest of which was to be 
devoted to the poor of the parish. 

Some thirty years since, a fine four-light 
window, representing “ The Seven Corporal 
Works of Charity,” was placed in the church, 
and to make the eighth compartment com- 
plete, the worthy pedlar was again repre- 
sented to emphasise his kindly act in per- 
petually remembering the poor of Lambeth. 

From an itinerant vendor of tawdry jewel- 
lery to a real gem is not such a great step, 
although I have but a’ few words to say 
about this particular stone. In a certain 
church, which I will not name, is a saintly 
figure, holding in its upraised hands a 
chalice, in the centre of the side of which 
is leaded a beautiful claret-coloured jewel. 
It is said to be a real ruby! 


Some years since—the year of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition—i happened to be 
agent for two or three firms of Canadian 
glass, painters, and one morning received a 
command to attend at the Exhibition and 
point out to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who was chief commissioner, some of the 
principal beauties of the several windows 
shown. This I did at some length, when 
pausing before one, his Highness quietly 
asked “if Canadian hands were the same as 
those of English people?” Then before I 
could reply that “I thought there was no 
difference,” I noticed a good-humoured smile 
lighting up his countenance as he continued: 
“ Why I ask, is because there appears to be 
something unusual about Our Lord’s hand.” 

It was the “LastSupper,” and Our Saviour’s 
right hand was raised in the act of bene- 
diction. I stepped forward to obtain a closer 
view, when it suddenly appeared to me that 
his Highness was correct. The hand was 
peculiar. Jt had five fingers and a thumb ! 

This curious blunder has been perpetrated 
before. I came across an instance in a 
French church, but where I have unfortu- 
nately quite forgotten. 

It is not particularly rare to discover such 
little human idiosyncracies as two right feet 
on a figure, or even the left where the right 
should be, so that the great toe appears on 
the outer side of the foot instead of inside. 

I once saw a cartoon in which an open 
hand was shown with the palm extended 
towards the spectator, while the thumb was 
attached to the inner instead of the outer 
edge. It was well drawn, and appeared so 
natural that quite fifty persons inspected the 





FIGURE OF OUR LORD FROM LAST SUPPER WINDOW, 
SHOWING FIVE FINGERS AND A THUMB ON ONE HANDY 
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CURIOSITIES OF STAINED GLASS 4S 


cartxon before the mistake was discovered 


and rectified. 


Fairford Church, in Gloucestershire, has 
one of the finest series of ancient painted 


windows in England, all 
genuine fifteenth - century 
work, brilliant, quaint, and 
—full of glaring anach- 
ronisms. . 

Une panel of the “ Cru- 
cifixion” window is very 
peculiar. It is the left 
hand light showing three 
mounted figures, a soldier 
on foot and two hovering 
angels. 

‘Two of the mounted 
figures represent Pilate and 
Annas (the ex-high priest’s 
father-in-law). Probably 
they are thus introduced 
to emphasise the fact that 
Gentile as well as Jew was 
implicated in this divine 
tragedy. 

Behind Pilate rides one 
of his body-guard—not a 
soldier in Roman costume 
as one would suppose, but 
a fifteenth-century knight 
armed cap-a-pie, his long 
lance running quite out at 
the top of the window. 

A more curious soldier 
stands in the foreground, 
also in the costume in 
vogue when the window 
was painted, and armed 
with what appears to be a 
Scottish Lochaber axe ! 
To make this “man of 
anachronisms ” complete 
he wears a jupon or jaza- 
rant, upon the hem of 
which is plainly painted 
the old French 
“ Juge sans besoin!” 

A remarkable instance 
of “the biter being bit” 


occurred some years since, an instance in 
which certain importunate biters received a 
very curious, albeit expensive reprimand. 

A wealthy lady of philanthropic tendencies, 
residing near a well-known college, was re- 
peatedly asked to do something for the 


XXX—4 


adage, 


college chapel in the way of decoration or 


furnishing, although in no way connected 





A PECULIAR PANEL OF THE CRUCIFIXION 
WINVOW, FAIRFORD CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


not to carry be 
tion. 


with the institution. 
geniously warded off the importunate attacks 


or 
5 


For a long time she in- 


npon her purse, but at 
length a deputation of the 
dons waited upon her, 
pointing out what a kindly 
act it would be to present 
a stained glass window to 
the new chapel, and how 
by so doing she would be 
handing down her name 
to posterity in a pleasant, 
effective and appropriate 
manner. 

She was one of those 
good-natured persons who 
cannot say “no,” but at 
the same time she felt 
greatly piqued by being so 
politely but persistently 
annoyed. After a_ little 
reflection, she consented 
to donate a window with 
the provision that she 
should select her own sub- 
ject, and that the window 
should not be seen until 
the day set apart for its un- 
veiling. The delighted 
deputation departed with 
profuse thanks, and in due 
course the unveiling day 
arrived. <A dedicatory 
address was delivered 
on making good use of 
one’s purse while | still 
in the flesh, &c. &c. 
And then the curtain was 
removed, and behold a 
fine figure of Job plagued 
with boils —a_ veritable 
hospital subject! Need- 
less to say, the window 
had to be removed at 
the dons’ expense; and 
it is hoped that it 
taught them a lesson 


ging to the verge of persecu- 


Probably the largest window in Africa is 
the east window of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Sierra Leone, which the writer had the com- 
mission tc paint some years since. 


Bishop 
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Ingham was much amused at the remarks of 
the natives, none of whom had ever before 
seen a stained glass window. 

The day on which it was unveiled was, 
even for Africa, a very sultry one, and 
every seat was filled with natives eager to 
see the new window, with glass buckra men 
in it. 

Said the Bishop: “I always made the 
natives come into the cathedral covered, but 
on this occasion the heat and excitement 
was too much for them, and so much was 
their attention taken by the ‘big medicine 
glass picture’ that they forgot my precept to 
be clothed during the service, and one after 
another, off came the various loose garments, 
until I found myself preaching to a nearly 
naked congregation. Not only that, but in 
the place of the usual grave and silent atten- 
tion to my words, the whole building buzzed 
like a hive of bees with the loud whisperings 
and exclamations of the staring natives, as 
they gazed admiringly at the great new win- 
dow which they saw for the first time. My 
words might as well have been addressed to 
the ears of so many Egyptian mummies. 
The service being finished, the whole con- 
gregation rose en masse, and crowded to 
obtain a closer view of the new window, 
and when they found that several black 
people had been introduced, their de ight 
was unbounded. Here are a few of their 
sayings: ‘See! black man good man t’ous- 
and year go by.’ ‘Ah! dere’s lilly pica- 
ninny listening to good white buckra (mas- 
ter). He not say “Go ’way, nigger,” like some 
white folks!’ Another catching sight of a 
black man in the costume of a Roman guard, 
in the Resurrection subject, remarked: 
‘Pontus Pilum, he know black man good for 
fight, he see duppy (spirit or apparition) any- 
where.’ 

“ Some were so overcome with wonder that 
they opened their mouths and kept them so 
without uttering a word, but their great rolling 
eyes spoke volumes of approbation. One 
woman asked, evidently disappointed at the 
Saviour’s flaxen hair and pale features : ‘Why 


He no black, He not. born in white man’s 
country?’ This remark may seem strange, 
but there is more than room for doubt that 
our Saviour was so fair as artists usually 
represent Him ; that is with more of a Scandi- 
navian type of features than of the Asiatic 
sub-tropical strain. The woman may have 
seen one of the pictures or carvings of the 
Virgin Mary from the North African coast, 
which are almost invariably of a brown com- 
plexion, and frequently jet black. Knowing 
this the poor woman would naturally wonder 
at so fair a Son.” 

Strange as it may seem, still it is a fact, 
that during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when noble families were leaving 
their castles or mansions for holiday or other 
temporary cause of absence, the stained glass 
windows were removed from their casements, 
and packed away in the strong room with the 
family plate, only to be restored to their 
places on the return of the owners. 

During the days of Henry VIII.’s, and 
later of Cromwell’s iconoclasts, stained glass 
windows were taken from their stonework 
frames and buried in secret spots, there to 
await the time when God’s house should 
once more be considered sacred and safe 
from the hand of the ruthless ravagers of 
precious works of art. In those days the 
figure of a.saint pourtrayed in a panel was 
sufficient to cause the demolition of the 
whole window ; and even the sacred figure 
of Christ Himself was looked upon as a 
graven image, as idolatrous, and as such 
a thing to be utterly destroyed. 

During Cromwell’s reign many a beautiful 
window was torn from its framing, thrown 
to the earth, and then danced upon by the 
Roundheads ; the glass being pulverised 
beneath their iron-shod heels, leaving only 
the lead-work, which was then melted and 
cast into bullets. Alas for the times, and 
alas for the customs! For in those days, 
many a fair window of priceless value was 
destroyed with as little compunction as we 
of the present day would toss upon the fire 
a youngster’s sheet of “characters.” 
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THE UNION 


OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES 


By THE Rev. A. R. MacEWEN, D.D. 


T would be difficult to overstate the im- 
portance for the religion of Scotland of 
the event which took place upon the 
31st of October last. On that day the 

General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land and the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church met in Edinburgh, and with great 
solemnity and impressiveness declared that the 
two Churches of which they were the supreme 
courts were and should thenceforward be 
one Church—the United Free Church of 
Scotland. The ceremonial was dignified and 
stateivy, all the forms of Presbyterian pro- 
cedure being carefully observed. Yet the 
movement was essentially a popular one, as 
the streets of Edinburgh showed. Although 
the weather was dark and rainy, the ministers 
and elders of the two Churches, as they 
marched in procession to the place of union, 
were eagerly and sympathetically watched by 
rows of spectators who had been unable to 
secure admission to the vast hall, holding 
nearly seven thousand, which had been erected 
for the function. The interest was shared 
by all classes. While the windows of the 
clubs in Princes Street were filled with spec- 
tators, men and women in rustic attire min- 
gled with the crowd which lined the route, 
and in the Assembly Hall were to be seen 
representatives, lay and clerical, of every part 
of Scotland from the Tweed to Shetland. 
For several years opponents of the Union 
represented it as a “clerical move,” about 
which there was “no popular enthusiasm.” 
But such voices have been silenced. The 
Scottish temperament, although reticent, is 
independent and clear in religious matters, 
and in this case there is no mistaking the 
judgment pronounced. By general consent 
a great religious event, which will influence the 
Church life of the nation, has taken place. 
The United Free Church includes about 
half a million of communicants,* 300,000 
of these coming from the Free Church, 
and 200,000 from the United Presbyterian. 
But the aggregate of their numbers gives an 
inadequate measure of their influence. In 


* The above numbers are approximate, the writer 
being out of reach of statistics. 


many rural districts they represent two-thirds 
of the whole population, in country towns, as 
a rule, they represent half or more than half, 
in the city of Glasgow they form the majority 
of Protestant communicants; and they are 
taken from the class which constitutes the 
backbone of the nation, morally and intellect- 
ually—men and women who have been trained 
to make sacrifices for conscience’ sake. 

They have been trained in different schools. 
The United Presbyterian Church traces its 
origin to the Secession of 1733, when 
Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, Alexander 
Moncrieff, and William Wilson, ministers of 
the Established Church, having been deposed 
by the Commission of Assembly, constituted 
themselves as a Presbyter¥, and tabled a 
formal appeal to the “first Free, Faithful, 
and Reformed Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland.” Their special offence was that 
they had protested publicly against the action 
of the Assembly in conferring upon Episco- 
palian and Jacobite heritors the right of 
appointing ministers; but behind this lay 
their conspicuous advocacy of evangelical 
doctrine, which was held in low account by 
the ministers of the Revolution Church. 
The Seceders throve in the air of freedom, 
steadily increasing in numbers and in in- 
fluence, until, in 1847—-when they united with 
the Relief Church, a church which had a 
similar origin—they represented an important 
section of Scottish Christendom, earnest, 
stalwart, devout, and wedded indissolubly by 
the struggles of a century to the principles 
of evangelical freedom and religious liberty. 
They had come to regard separation from the 
State as an advantage rather than a depriva- 
tion; and many of them had taken a promi- 
nent part in contending for the complete 
detachment of the Church in Scotland from 
State control. 

The Free Church owed its origin to the 
Disruption of 1842, which is more familiar 
to general readers, as a more recent and 
very much larger movement. Yet the Dis- 
ruption, like the Secession, was a practical 
assertion of the liberties of the Church and 
a refusal to acquiesce in the control of the 
Church by the State. The leaders of the 
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Disruption had no more idea than had the 
early Seceders that a State Church could not 
reasonably claim freedom, and they were no 
less—they could not be more—attached to 
the idea of national religion: but they, too, 
flourished in the air of freedom. Within a 
few years they organised and developed upon 
a permanent basis the numerous and various 
institutions of an independent Church, which 
in theology, in literature, in Mission work, 
and notably in its Sustentation scheme, has 
fully established a right toa place among the 
great Christian Churches. There was a 
fuller and deeper resemblance to the Seces- 
sion in the fact that the motive power of the 
Disruption was evangelical religion, The 
energy of Chalmers and its other leaders 
was the direct outcome of the revival which 
brightened the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, and the rapid growth of the Free 
Church was not so much due to ecclesiastical 
causes as to the tarnestness and power with 
which her ministers preached the Gospel 
throughout Scotland. 

Before twenty years had passed, it was 
recognised that these two Churches were 
identical in aim and method, and that a 
continued separation between them could 
not be justified. Formal negotiations for 
union were set on foot in 1863. Those 
negotiations, which lasted for ten years, 
absorbed the energies of men whose character 
needs no commendation, such as Robert 
Candlish, John Cairns, Robert Buchanan, 
Thomas Guthrie, John Eadie and Alexander 
Duff. Yet they failed in their purpose. A 
large section of the Free Church, strongest 
in the Highlands, but also powerful in the 
Lowlands, clung tenaciously to the ideal of 
a State Church, and shrank from union with 
a Church which had set aside that ideal. 
There was, besides, a doctrinal misunder- 
standing, United Presbyterians having agreed 
to tolerate views of the breadth and scope of 
the Atonement, which gave offence to the 
stricter Calvinism of some Free Churchmen. 
Union could have been effected by a large 
majority ; but it would have caused a dis- 
ruption of the Free Church; and in 1873 
the negotiations were sorrowfully abandoned. 
The only tangible result was that the Re- 
formed Presbyterians, a worthy branch of 
the Scots Church which had for two centuries 
maintained a separate life, united with the 
Free Church. 


Twenty-two years passed bringing changes 
of perspective, and, in 1895, the negotiations 
were resumed on a different basis. It was 
agreed to arrange. for union “ upon the basis 
of the standards accepted by the two 
Churches,” without any endeavour to define 
theoretically the relations between Church 
and State. Neither Church imposed any 
such theory upon its ministers or members, 
and therefore, it seemed, union might reason- 
ably be accomplished without any greater 
divergence than already existed within both 
Churches. For many years both Churches 
had declared practical identity of view as to 
the present relation between Church and 
State. The one prized its freedom as truly 
as did the other. Growing acquaintance 
had dispelled the former fears of doctrinal 
divergence. Separate Declaratory Acts had 
been passed by which each Church qualified, 
or explained, its acceptance of the more rigid 
doctrines of the Confession of Faith, There 
was no difference in worship. Indeed, when 
large representative committees met to 
consider terms of union, they found that 
the standards of the Churches, being practic- 
ally identical, furnished little material for 
discussion, and they were able to face almost 
at once the numerous details which required 
adjustment in the regulation of Church affairs. 
In such adjustments they had remarkable 
success, largely through the admirable 
guidance given by the conveners of the 
committees, but also through the uninter- 


rupted kindliness shown by those who 
worked under them. It was no _ slight 
business to harmonise the agencies and 


methods of two exceedingly active Churches; 
but such harmony was secured. The 
committees’ plans were approved by the 
subordinate as well as by the supreme courts 
of the Churches ; and when the union was 
accomplished on October 31, there was no 
evidence of the slightest feeling on either 
side that a surrender of anything vital was 
involved. Suggestions indeed were made 
from outside that the Free Church was 
“abandoning its principles,” and that the 
United Presbyterian Church was_ being 
absorbed in its larger neighbour; but the 
suggestions, having no foundation, have 
awakened no response. ‘The union has 
been not only complete but fair. 

Reference has been made above to 
“opponents” of the union ; but within the 
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THE UNION OF THE 


Churches there was little of definite opposi- 
tion. At first some of the older men in 
both Churches held back, owing to a cautious 
reluctance to change, and with some sus- 
piciousness lest they should be called to 
sacrifice prized traditions; but their hesita- 
tions gradually gave way, as it was made 
clear that neither Church would be called to 
abandon either opinions or principles. The 
United Presbyterian Church became entirely 
unanimous, and in the Free Church the 
objecting minority was so small, and showed 
so little bitterness, that till the last it was 
hoped that there, too, the unanimity would 
be complete. The hope was not fulfilled, 
between twenty and thirty members of the 
Free Church Assembly declining to take 
part in the union. Those dissentients have 
apparently some support in the North-west 
Highlands and Islands, where the United 
Presbyterian Church has had no congregza- 
tions and where the idea has gained vogue 
that a “voluntary” is something like an 
infidel. The position they have taken is 
that the Free Church is irrevocably bound 
to the principles set forth at the Disruption 
—a position which would of course prevent 
any ecclesiastical movement. There is 
reason to believe that a fuller dissemination 
of the facts, which have been misrepresented, 
will remove this blot from proceedings which 
at all other points have been marked by 
perfect harmony. 

Rarely indeed, if ever, has a Church begun 
its corporate existence with greater responsi- 
bilities. In every direction it has large 
equipment and resources. It has about 
1700 congregations scattered over all Scot- 
land, in which hitherto ministers have been 
maintained with a minimum stipend of fully 
#180 a year; a thoroughly organised system 
of religious education in Bible classes and 
Sunday schools; Normal colleges at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen ; theological 
colleges at the same three cities, staffed by 
eighteen professors; considerable endow- 
ments for almost every department of Church 
work ; efficient organisation for collecting its 
annual income; a ministry which maintains 
not unworthily the tradition which both 
Churches have deliberately nurtured of 
evangelical preaching and pastoral fidelity ; 
and many thousands of laymen holding office 
as elders, deacons and managers, who have 
been trained from their boyhood to discharge 
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church duties carefully and intelligently. In 
Foreign Missions the Church has equal if 
not greater responsibilities. Statisticians 
have said that in proportion to its members 
the United Presbyterian Church has in 
liberality held the first place in Christendom. 
In Jamaica, Old Calabar, Caffraria, Rajpu- 
tana, Manchuria and Trinidad, it has main- 
tained a strong staff of European and native 
missionaries. Yet United Presbyterians are 
neither entitled nor disposed to claim 
superiority to the work of the Free Church 
abroad, which includes well-known colleges at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, the splendid 
Industrial Missions of Lovedale and Living- 
stonia, vigorous Missions to the Jews, and 
Colonial and Continental activity, in which it 
has been an example to every British Church. 
In all of those directions, the Churches, when 
separate, have for many years made steady 
progress, and the hope cherished is that by 
union the rate of progress may be greatly 
increased. 

It is perhaps precarious to analyse the 
causes of a religious movement in which 
half a million of people are concerned, and 
which has taken thirty-seven years for its 
accomplishment. Yet some explanation may 
be given of the ideas which have had most 
persuasive force in the last phase of the 
movement. 

Foremost must be placed a growing and 
almost burning sense of the claims made 
upon the modern Church by God and man, 
and a consequent desire for the utmost 
efficiency and strength. In Scotland there 
have been for many years much overlapping, 
waste, and friction through the divisions of 
Presbyterianism. ‘The shifting of the popu- 
lation from the country to towns and to 
mining districts has stranded many congre- 
gations, and Christian liberality has been 
frequently occupied in maintaining a super- 
fluous ministry, while there has been a 
corresponding reduction of resources avail- 
able for dealing with new necessities. This 
practical consideration has been a very 
powerful factor in influencing the general 
mind, and in securing cordial concurrence in 
the union. People are less disposed than 
they were thirty or forty years ago to spend 
their energies in maintaining traditions, and 
more anxious that Churches should work 
where there is need for them. In such 
cities as Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dundee it 
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has become glaringly apparent that denomi- 
nations are unable to deal adequately with 
present exigencies, and that for Home 
Mission enterprise, on its social and benevo- 
lent as well as on its evangelistic side, unity 
and system are imperative. It has needed 
no ecclesiastical persuasion to bring such 
truths home to the ordinary Christian mind, 
but only a fairly comprehensive view of the 
situation, with the belief, which is one of the 
truly hopeful features of this generation, 
that every possible means should be taken to 
make the Church a powerful and prevailing 
instrument of doing good. This practical 
argument has had a strong ally in another 
and more theoretical development of modern 
Christian thought. Imperial ideas of Chris- 
tianity have gained ground among Protest- 
ants. 

This involves no approximation to Roman 
Catholic or Oriental views of the external 
unity of the Church. The Churches which 
have now united hold fast by the belief that 
separation from an erring and unspiritual 
communion may be an urgent duty, and 
that Church divisions have had a place in 
the manifold development of the kingdom of 
God. The tendency referred to is rather 
like all important developments of popular 
religious thought—the direct outcome of 
theology. No truth has bulked more largely 
in the theology of this generation than the 
truth that Jesus established a kingdom 
among men for the purpose of redemption, a 
kingdom governed by specific laws, which 
are not subject to human option. That 
conception has obvious results. It does not 
lie with men to break up Christ’s kingdom 
in accordance with their own wishes. Schism 
becomes mischievous when men divide the 
Church in order to assert their private and 
particular opinions, or substitute the jots 
and letters of the law for divine com- 
mandments. How far this idea will lead in 

_ this generation in healing the breaches of the 





Holy City it is impossible to foretell—further, 
perhaps, than many think. It certainly 
points on the road towards true Church 
unity. In Scotland it has been a strongly 
operative idea, calling denominations to vin- 
dicate their separate existence, and to restate 
what the French call their “ reasons of being.” 
One of the permanently interesting features 
of the union discussions has been the failure 
of arguments resting on past opinions, and 
the general acceptance of the rule that pre- 
sent separation must justify itself in view of 
Christ’s law and St. Paul’s application of it. 
The imperial idea of Christianity is in one 
sense modern, since it has been elicited and 
defined in contact with other systems of re- 
ligion and in view of home heathendom ; 
yet it rests upon the old truth that the 
Church has only one King and Head. 

No one who knows Scotland doubts that 
the influences which have underlain this 
movement will presently lead to further pro- 
posals for union, and no one who knows the 
United Free Church doubts that it will meet 
such proposals, when they are made, with the 
utmost friendliness and hopefulness, and with 
a strong wish to give priority to the central 
truths of religion. The Moderator obviously 
gave voice to the feelings of the General 
Assembly, when he said that the Church has 
no desire for statutory privileges, and prizes 
dearly those liberties for which the Churches 
separately contended. At the same time 
there will be cordial willingness to discuss 
the situation with Churches which at present 
look upon things differently. It may be that 
years will pass before the desire for further 
union, which undoubtedly exists, takes a 
practical form ; but it is much that the desire 
has been made manifest. Meanwhile the 
United Free Church may well give thanks 
for having been permitted to take a step 
which will, with God’s blessing, strengthen 
and broaden the kingdom of Christ in 
Scotland. 





AT THE END OF THE DAY 


Two on a moor befogged I found. One sat, 
Hunched on a stone, beside a burnt-out 
fire. 
One posed with drabbled peacock-feathered 
hat. 
And both were old, starved, squalid in attire. 


‘You seem,” said I to him upon the stone, 
“Old friends new met in unexpected woe.” 
““Yes,”’ sighed the man; ‘my name is Had-I- 

known.” 
“ And his?” “Oh, his!” he laughed—‘“I- 
told-you-so.” 
Viva. Briss. 
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CONCERNING INCENSE 


By tHE Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


LL the ancient nations of the East, 
‘known to history, were passionately 
fond of perfumes. They used enor- 
mous quantities of them for luxury, 

for medicine, in high functions, and in 
worship. Incense-bearing trees and plants 
seem to have been more plentiful in ancient 
times than they are now. One part of 
Arabia was called Arabia Felix—* Araby the 
Blest ” of the poets—from the abundance of 
its perfumes. According to John Miiton, 
these Sabéan odours were so rich that the 
mariners slacked their course as they neared 
the spicy shore, and old Ocean smiled for 
many a league, cheered with the grateful 
smell. All Eastern races havé an exquisite 
sense of smell. They might justly say of 
us, “ Noses have they, but they smell not.” 
They were bewitched by sweet smelling 
odours, which gave them their most delicious 
physicalsensations. The genuine “children of 
the desert ” cannot endure unpleasant smells. 
“The Arabs,” says Doughty, “stop their 
nostrils when near bad odours, and make 
them nose-medicines of sweet-smelling herbs.” 

Spices had a large place in the materia 
medica of all the ancients. They were largely 
used as stimulating and grateful cordials. 
The rapid decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances in these hot climates 
created many germs of disease, and also dis- 
agreeable smells. They regarded spices as 
the most effective of antiseptics, disinfectants, 
and deodorants. They used them, not only 
as alleviations, but as potent remedies. The 
Crusaders seemed to have shared this belief, 
for the spices brought home by them were 
worn in pomaders as amulets and protections 
against infectious diseases. Forest air is now 
sold in bottles as a medicine; and our 
physicians may yet discover new healing 
virtues in perfumes. To anoint with oil was 
their favourite cure for most ‘diseases, and 
their oils were richly perfumed. Such oils were 
used in the consecration of priests and kings. 
“The Lord’s anointed” is .a very ancient 
phrase, for it was applied to Pharaoh. The 
sacred oil poured upon his head betokened 


abundant effusion and generous diffusion : 
plenteous blessing was bestowed upon him 
that from him it might flow forth upon the 
people. 

But incense was chiefly used in worship 
by these perfume-loving races. Some plants 
were called sacred because they were used 
in their temples. Times without number 


Pharaoh appears on the monuments kneeling, | 


holding a censer under the nostril of the 
god, and lifting up towards him a fragrant 
flower. Incense was the finest product of 
earth and the most costly of their possessions. 
Kings and millionaires competed for the 
richest of aromatic plants. “Attar” or 
“otto” of roses is still worth its weight in 
gold, and a whole rose garden yields only 
one small phial of perfume. The Egyptian 
monuments have hundreds of pictures of 
the expeditions to the land of Punt for 
incense. ‘These expeditions seem to have 
been considered not less important than their 
great military campaigns. ‘Thorold Rogers, 
in his “ Holland,” says that the Dutch had 
a perfect passion to secure Eastern spices, 
and that this passion largely shaped their 
colonising policy. They were imitating the 
ancient Egyptians. If worship is to be 
symbolic and material, incense must have a 
foremost place in it. For it is one of the 
most ethereal and immaterial of all the things 
discoverable by our senses. Its body seems 
to be almost all soul. Its nature and origin 
are very mysterious. We are told that 
it proceeds from an ethereal oil. It is a 
beautiful emblem of the breathing of desire 
and affection; and it is associated with life 
and joy, as evil odours are with disease and 
death. In most cases it cannot be set free 
or ascend without fire, that accepted symbol 
of love. It rises to heaven, not by any pain- 
ful effort, but as a blessed spontaneous 
effluence.. Its swelling clouds rise higher and 
higher, pass out of sight, and never come 
back. It is'so gentle and insinuating ; it 
sweetens the whole atmosphere; and it re- 
freshes all within its reach. When used in 
the open air—and nearly all the worship of the 
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ancients was in the open air—it never sickens 
and cloys as it does in roofed buildings. 
“Perfumes are sweet,” the Arab proverb 
says, ‘though you may have smelt them one 
thousand times.” And incense lasts long : 
the smallest particle of musk will scent 
houses and garments for years. It is thus 
plain that incense is the best material symbol 
of worship. There is a close correspondence 
between the two; for one writes, ‘ Flowers 
have heavenly things to tell me, and in their 
perfume I feel the nearness and breath of the 
Creator.” 

A very large part of worship among the 
Chinese is théoffering of incensé in their joss- 
houses and before the tablets of their an- 
cestors. Their favourite plant was sandal- 
wood. It was for many a year the chief 
export from the South Sea Islands. After 
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all the trees had been cut down 
the Chinese paid as high a price 
for the roots as they used to pay 
for the trees. Every part of 
the tree was saturated with the 
coveted perfume. 

‘The Red Indians were also, 
in their own way, incense- 
offerers. When they smoked 
the pipe of peace, the clouds of 
smoke, they said, mingled fra- 
ternally in the sky, and as- 
cended to the Great Spirit as 
an intimation and pledge of 
purity of motive and brotherly 
love. 

‘To burn incense,” is the 
standing phrase for idolatry in 
the Old Testament. The 
Roman persecutors asked the 
early Christians to throw a 
few grains of incense upon 
the sacred fire on the altar. 
By doing so they publicly re- 
nounced their faith. 

Some fourteen aromatic 
plants are mentioned in the 
Bible. “Ointment” in the 
Bible means scented oil or per- 
fume. The ‘“ confectionary” 
means one who compounds, 
not sweetmeats, but perfumes 
and spices. We might call him 
a “perfumer.” As these odor- 
iferous oils were used plenti- 
fully at feasts, they became the 
symbols of festal joy, as in several Psalms. 
They soothed and refreshed the skin and 
were a protection against the heat. Thus 
the Nubians to-day rub their bodies with 
castor oil, which they squeeze out of the 
leaves. 

Their kings were anointed with perfumed 
oil. But the most august use ot these symbols 
is found in the name of the Messiah—that is, 
the Anointed. 

The first recorded use of incense in the 
Bible is in Genesis viii. 21: “ And the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour” from Noah’s sacri- 
fice. Such words suggest to an Eastern 
the highest possible pleasure ; they call up 
the image of one repeatedly inhaling precious 
perfumes and eager to prolong his rapture. 

Extraordinary pains were taken with the 
preparation of the sacred incense for the 
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Temple. It was under the charge of an 
apothecary, who was one of the prefects of 
the Temple, and who had a house inside its 
precincts. The large temples in India have 
a similar and a similarly honoured official. 
In Exodus, chapters xxv. and xxx., the 
most minute instructions are given for the 
holy perfume. It was a compound, and 
this probably intimated that all the powers 
of a man should be happily blended into a 
unity in the worship of God. The utmost 
care was taken to exclude every alien 
ingredient. Thus Malachi (i. 11) brackets 
incense and “a pure offering.” Referring 
to this, the Church fathers said that the 
offerings of slave-owners, being tainted, had 
an evil odour before God. All the incense 
of the Temple was mixed with salt, the 
symbol of purity, health and incorruptness. 
The several ingredients were beaten small 
and tempered together in the specified 
proportions. This compound was used ex- 
clusively for worship, and the 
desecration of it was punished 
by death. It was burnt daily 
on the golden altar in front of 
the inmost shrine of the Temple. 
This altar stood in the centre of 
the inner court and was thus in 
a line with the Altar of Sacrifice, 
the Laver, and the Mercy Seat 
in the Holy of Holies. ‘The 
High Priest could not enter 
the holiest of all without his 
censer: the word is a shortened 
form of incenser, that is, the 
pot that held the incense. A 
portion of frankincense was 
added to the sacrifices. The 
fire on which the incense had 
been laid was taken—‘“a live 
coal ”—from the Altar of Atone- 
ment, and it was laid on the 
altar with a golden shovel. The 
incense smoked all day, but it 
was fanned into a flame at the 
morning and evening sacrifice. 
It was then that the angel came 
down to Zacharias; for the 
sacred fire in the breast of a 
pious Jew would then be 
kindled in harmony with its 
heavenward symbol on_ the 
altar. So plentifully was in- 
cense used in the Temple 
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that, so the Rabbis said, it could be smelt at 
Jericho. 

While these sweet savours were probably 
intended to counteract the effluvia of the 
sacrifices, they lent themselves to the highest 
spiritual uses. In that rudimentary stage 
these symbols were, by divine accommodation, 
a gift to the soul through the senses and the 
imagination. The Temple was a sort of divine 
Kindergarten, if one may reverently say so. 
Its incense appealed to all; to the most 
ignorant, to the children, and even to the 
blind, the deaf, and the dumb. It was the 
concentrated and embodied poetry of piety. 
Its mystical meanings could not be missed : 
that breath of a balmy nature ; the highest 
product of the entire life of the plant; very 
sweet ; very costly ; immaterial, compounded, 
ascending, unceasing. It associated worship 
with the sweetest and best things. Its appeal 
to the devout Jew was sursum corda, hearts 
on high. It said beautifully to hita, “Let the 
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breathings, the outgoing and upgoing of your 
soul, be like that costly steam of incense, 
that visible and embodied prayer ; keep that 
sacred fire ever burning; supply fresh fuel 
night and morning.” Nodoubt manya Jew 
felt that on these mystic pinions his soul was 
carried up to heaven. In his charming book- 
let, “The Five Gateways of Knowledge,” 
Professor George Wilson says that the only 
survival of the Jewish use of incense, in 
Presbyterian churches, is found in the scent- 
bottle and sprig of southernwood which 
peasant women take to church along with 
their Bible and white handkerchief. 

The references to incense in the Psalms 
form the bridge between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament doctrine on this sub- 


| ject. ‘‘ Let my prayer be set forth before Thee 


as incense ; and the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening sacrifice ” (Ps. cxli. 2). David 
thus reminds himself that prayer without 
grateful love is only like dead sticks and 
withered leaves lying on an unkindled altar. 
Only when the divine fire is in it does it 
exhale upwards to God and become sweet to 
Him. 
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Incense greets us on thevery threshold 
of the New Testament. Zacharias stands 
there, burning incense according to the 
custom of the priest’s office. The people 
are then standing without, praying: the 
sign and the thing signified are side by 
side. And as the incense goes up the 
angel comes down, We have all felt the 
charm of the story of the wise men 
from the East. To the infant Saviour 
they offer gold, frankincense and myrrh 
—the most charming and valuable of 
all their possessions. Frankincense de- 
serves a word of explanation. There 
are great varieties among the plants that 
yield incense. Some of them are poor, 
and must be crushed and searched 
through and through by the fire before 
they give out their imprisoned fragrance. 
But others are full of spices almost to 
overflowing ; and the moment the fire 
touches them, they frankly—that is, 
freely or generously—pour forth all their 
stores. Frankincense is a resinous gum 
that oozes freely from the tree; and it 
is the sweetest and richest of its kind. 
The name is given to the resin which 
exudes spontaneously or by a slight in- 
cision. It symbolises those offerings 
which come forth promptly in response to 
the gentle suggestions of the Holy Spirit. 
The exquisitely beautiful Gospel stories 
about the anointing of Christ by Mary 
of Bethany and the woman in Simon’s 
house, also belong to our subject. And we 
must not omit the burial of Christ, when 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea brought 
a mixture of myrrh and aloes about 100 
pound weight—an unheard-of quantity. 
When we remember the honour bestowed 
upon perfumes in theOld Testament, it seems 
very natural for devout Jews to associate it 
with all that was most touching in devotion 
to Christ, and with the last offices of friend- 
ship to their dear dead. We also can thus 
better understand why all the four Evange- 
lists rehearse the story with manifest delight. 
In ancient Greek art the Marys were called 
myrophores, myrrh-bearers. 

Spices the purest, richest, best 
That e’er the musky East possessed, 
From Ind to Araby-the-blest. 


Should the dead ‘sepulchre imbue 
With vital odours through and through, 
’Twas all their love had leave to do. 
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The poet also describes the sequel— 


They bare 
Thenceforth, about the robes they ware, 
The clinging perfume everywhere. 
Myrrh-bearers still. . . . 
By this one thought, that all sufficed, 
Their spices had been bruised for Christ. 


But after Pentecost the use of material 
incense ceases. We have not one hint that 
it was ever employed in worship by any of the 
Apostles or their disciples. This total 
absence of incense in their divine service is 
all the more impressive when we remember 
the chief place it had in the pre-Christian 
worship of all the early Christians—both 
Jews and Gentiles. Their relation to incense 
was not merely changed; it was revolu- 
tionised. ‘This fact speaks volumes for the 
simplicity and spirituality of New Testament 
worship. 

Incense is often mentioned in the Epistles, 
but always only as a symbol of the spiritual. 
Christ is the Lord’s Anointed ; but no one 
ever poured holy oil upon His head in the 
Jewish fashion. This sacred confection is 
used as the symbol of the Holy Ghost ; and 
all Christians have, or may have, “an unction 
from the Holy One.” This anointing, which 
was not confined to the Church’s office- 
bearers, signified the plentiful effusion of gifts 
upon the anointed, and the liberal diffusion 
by him of good influences. The offering 
of incense was the most honourable and the 
exclusive office of a Jewish priest; but it is 
now made by every Christian. All Christians 
are now priests ; and their offerings of prayer, 
praise, service, and liberality are likened to 
the offerings laid‘on the golden altar of 
incense. It is a most beautiful and sugges- 
tive image ; but it is only an image : of actual 
material incense they offered not an atom, 
Thus we read that Christ gave Himself for 
us, “an offering and a sacrifice to God for 


a sweet smelling savour.” The beloved 
disciple carries 
this imagery 


into his descrip- 
tions of heaven. 
The angel 
brought much 
incense and 
offered it with 
the prayers of 
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the saints. 
These 
prayers were 
accepted 
because 
they were 
mingled 
with an in- 
cense not 
their own, 
even the 
merits and 
mediation 
of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Praise, ardent, cordial, constant, to high heaven 
More fragrant than Arabia sacrificed, 
And all her spicy mountains, in a flame. 


Ritualism is eager to introduce the cere- 
monial use of incense into Christian worship. 
So far as I have seen, the only, or the chief, 
passages from the New Testament to which 
its advocates appeal are Matthew ii. 11, 
Luke i. 8 and to, and Revelation v. 8, and 
viii. 3 and 5. But the first three of these 
texts refer solely to Jewish worship ; and it 
surely cannot be argued that the last three of 
them sanction the use of material incense. 
Ritualists hold that incense was used in 
worship in a lesser degree at the beginning 
of the second century, and ina greater degree 
at the end of the fourth. It has been decided 
that the only legitimate use of incense in the 
Church of England is for “sweetening and 
perfuming the church.” It seems beyond 


a doubt that the worship of the Early 
Church was incenseless, This is a most 
weighty fact for all who wish to be in 


harmony with the one holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ and His 
Apostles. To introduce incense is to depart 
from Apostolic usage and go back to the 
Jewish ritual, which was displaced as the 
blossom is displaced by the ripe fruit, as the 
dry, dusty chrysalis is left behind by the 
butterfly. The only incense God now re- 
quires of us is that of childlike faith, fervent 
gratitude, holy aspiration, and cheerful ser- 
vice. In our average Westerr “close” 
churches incense fails even as a type. It gives 
none of the exquisite sensations which it 
creates inthe East. It palls upon the senses, 
and after breathing it one is glad to inhale 
the sweeter,ampler ether of heaven’s sunshine. 
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The study of this subject leads us into 
many fields, and it would amply repay us. 
While only hot climates produce and educe 
the richest perfumes, the world around us is 
full of fragrance to those whose senses are 
exercised to discern it. But we miss much 
by not cultivating our sense of beauty and of 
smell. This world is not constructed on the 
principle of a niggardly utilitarianism : ample 
provision has been made for the enjoyment 
of God’s creatures, even in ways which lie 
beyond our ken. God has made nourishing 
fruit, for instance, agreeable to every sense ; 
to our palate, our sense of beauty, and our 
sense of smell. How grateful are the odours 
wafted upon us in the city as we pass a fruit- 
shop. It is said that about 4200 plants are 
now collected in Europe for commercial 
purposes, and that about 420 of them are 
sought for their pleasing odours. Botanists 
tell us that there were no perfumes in the era 
before man, but that about 5 per cent. of 
all our flowers have perfumes now. We have 
a great store of perfumes in common flowers 
and plants: in heather, in pine forests, in 
newly-mown hay, in clover, in grass after 
rain, in meadow sweet, &c. 

Of all the odours in our clime, pro- 
bably the most delightful comes from a 
blossoming bean-fieid, especially under sun- 
shine after rain. Thomson, the poet of 
“The Seasons,” thus celebrates it— 


Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravish’d 
soul, 


Curiously enough, the ancient Egyptians 
filled their Elysium with bean - fields in 
blossom. In their hot clime this odour 
would be far stronger than it ever is with us, 
and thus it entered into their conceptions of 
heavenly blessedness. 

But our perfumes are not confined to 
flowers. How delightful is the incense that 
comes from the sweet breaths and bodies of 
little children, from the moist earth, from 
the honey which retains the odours of 
flowers, from a spring morning, from a 
newly ploughed field, from a sea breeze, and 
even from snow. Sailors who have been 
long at sea are delighted with “the heavenly 
smell” of the land long before they can see 
it. Columbus knew by the fragrance that 
he was approaching the New World. Some 
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are very sensitive to the fragrance of tea, 
coffee and cocoa. These healthful beverages 
might have been tasteless or unpleasant. 
We do not need to apply to the apothecary 
for sweet odours. It. seems that God has 
spread them through the dullest substances. 
By chemical skill the most unlikely and 
repulsive substances are now made to yield 
the most delicate perfumes. Chemistry 
promises to beat botany as an incense- 
producer. It seems as if the world were all 
one Araby, and as if the gracious breath of 
heaven encircled it. The Romans coined a 
new word—sussurus—for the harmony of 
soothing sounds in the country in summer. 
I do not know that any language has a word 
for that confection of grateful odours which 
helps to make life a luxury. 

Odours also are guides, for they enable 
us to distinguish between what is healthy 
and what is noxious. 

The subtle, gentle, penetrating, far-reach- 
ing quality of genuine goodness is beautifully 
symbolised by frankincense. It comes 
directly from heaven, for it is created by the 
sun. Spice-trees in our hothouses give no 
odour, as they are not nourished directly by 
the sun’s rays. Frankincense is found 
only in those plants that are steeped in the 
sunshine. The sweetest scent is diffused 
through the whole tree and draws something 
from every part of it. And such is moral 
and spiritual influence in its noblest forms. 
It is mightiest in those whose nature is 
steeped perpetually in the divine light and 
love, and whose life is so of a piece that 
every part of it contributes to the grand 
result. That subtle power we call influence 
is an effluence from the whole character and 
history: it is the outflowing of a vigorous 
life. What is forced and wrung out 
ever lacks the charms of spontaneity and 
copiousness. As incense rises Godward it 
creates a sweet atmosphere manward. If 
the tree be diseased, its incense yields the 
curling smoke without the grateful savour. 
“Incense,” says a Church father, ‘ doth 
ever smell of the hand that offers it.” 
Spiritual power is the spontaneous and un- 
conscious emanation from a soul in its best 
estate. It is an invisible mystic essence ; it 
cannot be argued with or arrested; it in- 
sinuates itself everywhere, as the perfume 
of flowers steals into our senses; it kisses 
and biesses those who hate it: they must 
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inhale it if they would live : 


for, like ozone, it mixes 
itself with the air they 
breathe. 


Incense also illustratesthe 
permanence of holy influ- 


ence. “Most men,” Dr. 
Chalmers used to say, 
“exaggerate their talent 


and depreciate their influ- 
ence.” The best spices have 
a wonderful vitality. Even 
our withered rose - leaves 
carry the fragrance of sum- 
mer into midwinter. And 
suchlike is the fragrant 
memory of many a saint of 
bygone ages. 

Dr. Franz Delitzsch, in his 
“Tris,” gives a very striking 
instance of the helpful minis- 
try of perfumed flowers. 
Count de Charney was ac- 
cused of conspiracy against 
Buonaparte, and thrown into 
the fortress of Fenestrelle. 
He watched and watered a 
plant, from the description 
a snapdragon, which was 
growing between the paving 
-stones of his prison court. 
With tender affection he 
named it Picciola—i.e., his 
dear little pet. When lying 
ill his gaoler told him that 
it was in flower. With a 
great effort he rose, and 
gazed upon the crown of coloured and 
fragrant flower before him. From that 
moment he felt a new life pervade his frame, 
and not only his body, but his soul also. 
What advantage, said he to himself, have the 
flowers from their splendid perfume? Do 
they enjoy it themselves? No. Is it for 
the lower animals? No. This perfume, 
then, is for man. And why for him? 
Maybe to make him love them. ‘The idea 
then flashed upon him that God might be 
loved in them. An atheist, and a dlasé 
pleasure-seeker, he was converted by this 
flower to the true God, whose nature is love. 
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THE COUNT AND THE PICCIOLA 


Life acquired a new charm for him. The 
daughter of a feilow-prisoner secretly carried 
a written petition from him to the Emperor, 
that the two paving-stones which threatened 
the life of his beloved flower might be 
taken up. She presented it at Alexandria, 
and engaged the intercession of Josephine. 
Afterwards she became the Count’s wife, 
and Saintaine (the original authority for the 
story) used to see her as a widow at Belle- 
ville, where the Count was buried, wearing 
on her breast a costly medallion, in which 
was set a colourless withered flower. It 
was the Count’s Picciola, and hers. 











SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. Lonp. 


EGYPT AND THE BIBLE 


FIRST EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “ God moves in a mysterious 
way ” 
Lesson: Gen. xli. 37-45 
Text: ‘And Joseph said . . . I fear God"’— 
Gen xlii, 18 


JOSEPH AND EGYPT 


F all the countries in the world 
there is none so full of interest as 
Egypt—the land of the Pharaohs, 
the land of the Nile, the land of 

pyramids and mummies, the land of the 
sphinx, the land of crocodiles and papyrus ; 
the very cradle of history and of learning 
and of civilisation. Every one of us must 
be proud to think that this ancient land is, 
to all intents and purposes, ruled over by 
Queen Victoria, and that the soldiers of the 
Queen now garrison the land which the hosts 
of Pharaoh, the phalanxes of Alexander, and 
the legions of Czesar, each in their turn con- 
quered and occupied. 

But I am not going to talk to you so 
much about the past glories of Egypt or 
its present prosperity, as about the Bible 
stories of which it reminds us. The Bible 
is full of Egypt, from Genesis to Revelation. 
More especially in the life of Joseph do 
we read about the land and its river and 
its people and its customs. The whole in- 
terest of Joséph’s life is centred in what 
happened to him in Egypt after he was 
sold away by his jealous brothers. He 
began life there as a slave, and he ended 
by being made a great lord ; and all because 
he trusted God, and believed that God was 
ruling everything in his life. From _ his 
prison .he was sent for to tell the king’s 
dreams. What an odd dream that was about 
the cows! Just imagine the seven fat cows 
coming out of the river and feeding inthe 
mcadaw, and then seven half-starved, ugly 
cows coming up after them, and eating them 
up, and looking not a bit fatter, but just as 
poor and thin asever! Joseph told Pharaoh 


what that dream meant. For seven years the 
harvests would be splendid, and then the 
Nile would not overflow, but leave the land 
dry and barren. 

‘King Pharaoh believed what Joseph told 
him; and because he thought that the man 
who was so clever as to tell the dream would 
be the best man to see that the people did 
not starve when the famine came, he made 
him lord over all the land next to himself. 
What a rise was that for Joseph! One day 
a prisoner and the keeper of prisoners, the 
next day the ruler of the land! 

All through his life Joseph looked to God. 
God, he believed, was caring for him, watch- 
ing over him, guiding him. Thus, when 
King Pharaoh said to him, “I have heard 
say of thee, that thou canst understand a 
dream to interpret it,” what does Joseph 
reply? “It is not in me; God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” Then again, 
when the unkind brothers came to buy 
corn, and at length knew that the great lord 
was Joseph their brother, they were terrified 
at the thought of the punishment he might 
make them suffer. And well they might be. 
But see not only how tender Joseph is to 
them, but listen to his words: “It was not 
you that sent me hither, but God.” They 
did what was cruel and unkind, but Joseph 
forgets and forgives all that, believing that 
God was over all. So, too, the message he 
sends to his old father, when he wishes him 
to come and settle in Egypt, shows the 
same firm belief. Another man might have 
boasted of his own cleverness, and been 
proud of his success in life; but Joseph’s 
words are: “God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt.” 

This was the secret of Joseph’s success, 
and of, what was still more important, his 
happiness. Would you be happy in life? 
Learn from the first, while you are still 
young, the best of all lessons—to fear and 
trust God, and believe that He knows what 
is best for you, and will love you and keep 
you to the end. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘ Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah ”’ 
Lesson; Acts vii. 30-38 
Text : ‘‘ And Moses was learned in all the wisdom 


of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds ""—Acts vii. 22 


MOSES AND EGYPT 


IN ancient times before the true God was 
known, when people were in doubt about 
any important question, they used to inquire 
at certain temples, whose priests were famous 
for giving oracles, that is, solemn answers. 
And when once upon a time the question 
arose as to where’ Egypt began and ended, 
and who were Egyptians and who were not, 
the oracle said that the Nile settled the 
point ; for where the Nile flowed there was 
Egypt. That was a better oracle than some, 
for it was both wise and true. 

It was true then—thousands of years ago 
and it is true now. The Nile makes 
Egypt, whether at Khartoum or Cairo. Once 
a year the great river overflows its banks 
leaving behind it, when the waters go down, 
a rich mud, making the fertile soil in which 
corn and rice, cotton and indigo, as well as 
many other things, are cultivated. The Nile 
is everything to Egypt, for beyond the river 
valley on either side there is nothing but 
desert. 

Well, one day, nearly three thousand five 
hundred years ago, a trembling mother put 
her pretty baby-boy ina little boat-like cradle 
among the reeds that grew by the bank of 
the Nile. She was hiding him there, because 
she was afraid that the cruel king would have 
him killed. And there she left him, while 
his sister watched a long way off. You 
remember who it was who found the child, 
and what she did with him, and what name 
she gave him, and what became of him when 
he grew to bea man. Iam sure you know 
the story of Moses well. 

Moses was one of the greatest men that 
ever lived. He was greater than all the 
Pharaohs put together. He was a man 
whom God called to do a very great work in 
the world for Him. It was Moses who led 
the Israelites out of Egypt to the borders of 
Canaan ; it was Moses who gave them—and 
through them the whole world—those great 
commandments that came from Ged Himself. 
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You may say that it was Moses who made 
Israel a nation. When he led them out of 
Egypt, they were a mere rabble, a horde of 
escaped slaves; when they entered Canaan, 
they entered it a nation having laws and 
institutions of their own. 

When God gives a man work to do in the 
world, He prepares him for. it. Moses was 
prepared for his great work by the good 
education he received in the kirg’s palace, 
In those old days none were so learned as 
the Egyptians; none understood. so well as 
they did laws and government; and we 
may be sure that Moses, to whom the princess 
was like a mother, was taught all that there 
was to teach, and that he learnt his lessons 
well. 

He could not know what future God had 
in store for him. Nor do you know what 
God has in store for you. Young people 
often look upon lessons as very disagreeable 
things, but that is because they are either 
lazy or stupid. It is better, infinitely better, 
to make up your mind that you will learn all 
you can; that you will pray to God to bless 
you in your lessons as in everything else: 
for, if you think that God has something for 
you to do for Him in the world—it may be 
small or it may be great—but, if you think 
that it is for Him, that will help you, as 
nothing else can, to make the best use of all 
your opportunities now. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Oft in danger, oft in woe” 
Lesson: Jer. xlvi. 13-26 


Text : ‘‘ The Lord is on my side; I will not fear ; 
what can man do unto me? '""—Ps. cxviii. 6 


FEREMIAH AND EGYPT 


EVERY great empire in turn has cast longing 
eyes on the rich valley of the Nile, and has 
sent forth armies to conquer it, not always 
with success. Unhappily for the little 
kingdom of Judah, it lay in the direct line 
of march between Assyria and Egypt, and 
suffered attacks on both sides. It was when 
the Assyrian king, Sennacherib, was advanc- 
ing against Egypt, and had determined to 
capture Jerusalem on his way, that he lost 
his whole army in one night. 

We know from their history that the Jews 
were well aware of the danger of their posi- 
tion between the great powers on the 
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Euphrates and the Nile ; and it was because 
of this that they were obliged to take sides 
with one or the other, for they were not 
strong enough to stand alone. For the 
most part they looked to Egypt; but the 
prophets warned them against this. Isaiah 
told them plainly that “the strength of Pha- 
raoh” should be their “‘ shame,” and that the 
help of the Egyptians on which they were 
relying would be “in vain and to no purpose.” 

But it was Jeremiah who had the hardest 
task of all. His was a sad life. He lived 
all through the stormy times when Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered the Jews and carried them 
away captive to Babylon. It was his duty 
to warn the people that the Babylonians 
would take their city, the dear city of David, 
and that it was vain to imagine, as so many 
of them did, that the Egyptians could save 
them. For this he suffered; like many 
another good servant of God he suffered for 
doing his duty. Princes and people hated 
him and persecuted him because he told 
them the unwelcome truth. 

When at last his word came true, and the 
Jews were subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, he 
was allowed to remain in the country which 
was now governed by Gedaliah, a ruler 
appointed by the Babylonian king. Gedaliah 
was soon assassinated, and the Jews, fearing 
the punishment that threatened them, fled 
away to Egypt, taking Jeremiah with them. 
But even then Jeremiah is true to his 
message ; he warns the people that they 
shall not escape, for Nebuchadnezzar will 
conquer Egypt itself, and punish them in the 
end. And the story goes—although the 
Bible does not tell it—that the Jews were so 
angry with the unhappy prophet that they 
stoned him to death. His whole life was 
spent in discharging an unpopular and un- 
pleasant duty. He chose through it all 
rather to serve God in heaven than to please 
men on earth. 

Popularity is, no doubt, an agreeable 
thing. It is very pleasant to be a favourite, 
to be applauded by others, to hear yourself 
well-spoken of by every one; just as it isa 
very disagreeable thing to have to stand 
alone and to be different from others. But 
God has not put us into the world to do the 
thing that is merely agreeable, but to do the 
thing that is right and just and true. It is 
the mark of an honest and good boy or man 
that he sets duty before everything. 





Undoubtedly it would have been much 
pleasanter for Jeremiah to fall in with the 
people’s views, and to have said what every- 
body else was saying, and to have taken the 
side of the Egyptian king; but then he 
would have failed to do the very thing God 
had sent him to do. 

Let us first find out—and this is easy— 
what God wants us to do, and then let us 
try—and this is not so easy—to do it. Be 
sure He will help you if you are in earnest. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ The Heavenly Child in stature 
grows” 
Lesson: Matt. ii, 11-15 
Text: ‘When Israel wasa child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt "—Hos. xi. 1 
OUR LORD AND EGYPT 


Ecypt comes into the life of our blessed 
Lord Himself. When our Lord was a little 
baby King Herod sent to killall the children 
in Bethlehem, supposing that he would thus 
make sure of killing the Wonderful Child 
ot whom the Wise Men had told him. But 
his cruelty was all to no purpose. Warned 
by God in a dream, Joseph had taken Jesus 
with the Virgin Mary, far away from the 
wicked king, into the land of Egypt. The 
little household fled in the darkness of the 
night and escaped safely from Herod’s fury. 
In Egypt they remained until the death of 
Herod. Egypt to the Holy Family was not 
exactly a foreign country. By this time there 
were large numbers of Jews in Egypt, es- 
pecially in the important city of Alexandria, 
so that Joseph and Mary would not be quite 
like strangers in a strange land. 

All manner of marvellous stories are told 
about the flight of the Infant Jesus into 
Egypt. It is said that the wild beasts of the 
desert became gentle as lambs before Him, 
that the palm-trees bowed their high tops as 
He passed by, that under His feet beautiful 
flowers sprang forth, that rivers ran in the 
dry places, and even that the ‘idols of Egypt 
fell shattered at his approach. Pretty as 
such stories are, there is nothing in the 
Gospels to mark them as true. They read 
rather like fairy tales than Bible stories. 
Still they show us, perhaps, how people loved 
Jesus, and how ready they were to listen to 
all sorts of beautiful tales about Him. 

When Herod died, Jesus returned and 
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THE VIGIL 


went to live at Nazareth in Galilee. This 
happened, we are told, in order that the 
words of the prophet might be fulfilled: 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” It 
is a thought full of interest that just as God’s 
chosen people, the Jews, were, so to speak, 
nursed and brought up in Egypt, till the 
time came for them to be called out to their 
work among the nations, so Christ, God’s 
Son, was cradled in Egypt, before He came 
to the land where He worked and taught 
amongst men. 

When He left Egypt, “He came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth.” For thirty 
years in that little town in despised Galilee 
He worked at the humble calling of a car- 
penter. By His patient and industrious 
labour He repaid Joseph and Mary for their 
care of Him all the days that’ He was a child 
and too young to know how to care for Him- 
self. 

How many things have your dear parents 
done for you: how many things are they 
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still doing for you, day after day and week 
after week, of which you know nothing! 
While you are sleeping quietly and soundly 
in your bed, or while you are playing your 
merry games, or while you are spending 
happy holidays, they are thinking and caring, 
working and saving for you. Only a hope- 
lessly stupid or really bad child will go on 
forgetting this. He must be a worthless 
son indeed who, when he grows up, utterly 
neglects the dear father and the dear mother 
who have done so much for him. 

Remember how the Lord Jesus has taught 
you by word, and by His own perfect example, 
to “honour your father and your mother” ; 
remember how He speaks of this as “ the 
first commandment with promise.” Those 
are fine words in the good old “ duty”: “to 
love, honour, and succour my father and 
mother.” 

So may you grow as Jesus grew: so may 
you “ increase in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man!” 


— nwa 


THE VIGIL 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


‘“« My years are wasted,” 


Cries the eager soul, 


“ Narrowed and cramped my life ; 


I cannot reach the goal 


Of all I long to be. 


While yet my years are young, 


My spirit free, 


Oh, give me, Lord, a wider work for Thee, 
For I am weary of captivity.” 


“ Hast thou not learned 
The lesson that I taught 


For thirty years in quiet Nazareth ? 


For there I brought 


No lepers to be cleansed, 


No sight to blind, 


But waited calm and strong, 


Nor thought the training time too long 
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For the three years of my great ministry.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


N compliance with the wishes of some of 
our correspondents, we have arranged 
to extend the time allowed each month 
for our Prize Competition. We trust 

that by doing so we shall enable a number of 
readers to compete who have hitherto been 
debarred by the insufficiency of the time at 
their disposal. 

The prizes for the present month are 

awarded as follows: 


PATHETIC PASSAGES OF THE 
BIBLE 
I 


At the very beginning of the Bible story we 
sigh for Adam and Eve as they go forth from 
Eden, knowing that we too have had our 
Edens which we will return to never more, 
having lost our faith and disobeyed the 
heavenly vision. 

In the patriarchs’ lives we find many 
touching scenes which appeal to us by their 
truth and vividness—such as Jacob and 
Esau’s meeting after long estrangement, and 
Joseph’s reunion with his father, who had so 
long mourned his son as lost. 

The story of Rizpah watching her dead in 
solitude and despair is sadder than anything 
in fiction; and the death of Phinehas’ wife, 
when the women who stood by said, “ Fear 
not, for thou hast borne a son,” and she 
answered not, neither did regard it, is almost 
too pathetic to read. ‘The name she gave 
her child, Ichabod, has been the symbol of 
departed glory ever since that day when the 
ark of God was taken. 

The Book of Job is one long “ pathetic 
passage,” unapproached in literature for 
sublimity and profound poetic feeling ; and 
Ecclesiastes also stirs thoughts too deep for 
tears. 

The 53rd chapter ot Isaiah all along the 
ages has moancd out in melancholy music : 
“ He was despised and rejected of men ;” 
and the Prophet Jeremiah has given us the 
word “ Jeremiad” to prove that he dipped 
his pen in very bitter waters to tell the sad 
tale of his many woes. 

But the New Testament -has passages 
which linger still more closely in our hearts, 
and we weep with the widow of Nain and 


Jairus, whose grief was so deep that our Lord 
turned it to gladness. 

The grave of Lazarus is one of the most 
sacred passages to us, on account of the 
friendship between the divine and the human 
which showed itself there in simple tears— 
tears which are too wonderful for us to speak 
of, and which yet we love to think of, as telling 
us that Christ is indeed our Elder Brother. 

But the passages which are our most 
cherished possession are those connected 
with our Lord’s Cross and Passion. Every 
verse of the chapters dealing with His be- 
trayal, trial, and death is like a falling tear ; 
and when all is over we can scarcely see the 
women waiting at Calvary with broken 
hearts. It is all too terrible to describe, and 
we may well be silent when we remember 
the silence and darkness that fell, broken 
only by the words from the Sufferer on the 
Cross. 

There are pathetic passages scattered all 
over the Scriptures that gleam like pearls ; 
for the sadness of the holy book always holds 
a hope, “ Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Mrs. BucHANAN, 
Glasgow. 


II 


THERE is no book like the Bible for giving 
true pictures of “the infinite pathos of our 
human life.” “ Let me not see the death of 
the child” (Gen. xxi. 16) is Hagar’s cry 
when Ishmael appears to be dying of thirst. 

“Thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son from me,” are the words which 
express the deep pathos of Abraham’s 
sacrifice (Gen. xxii. 12). 

“Bless me, even me also, O my father,” 
is the exceeding bitter cry of Esau 
(Gen. xxvii. 34). 

In the story of Joseph there are passages 
so full of feeling they need no comment. 
“For I will go down into the grave untc 
my son mourning. ‘Thus his father wept 
for him” (Gen. xxxvii. 35). “And he 
turned himself about from them and wept ” 
(Gen. xlii. 24). “ Me have ye bereaved of 
my children ; Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and ye will take Benjamin away” 
(Gea. xliti. 36). 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 
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Vhat figure in history stands out more 
pathetically than Moses upon Pisgah, as he 
listens to the words, “I have caused thee to 
see it with thine eyes; but thou shalt not 
go over thither ” (Deut. xxxiv. 4). 

‘Lhen there is old Eli sitting by the way- 


side waiting for news of the battle. ‘“ And 
it came to pass, when he made mention of 
the ark of God, that he fell from off the seat 
backward ... andhedied” (1. Sam. iv.18). 

‘Two passages in the life of David are 
particularly touching, the lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan, and that over Absalom. 
“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women” (2 Sam. i. 26). 
“Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom my son, my son!” (2 Sam. xviii. 33). 

The story of the Shunamite’s son is full 
of feeling in its simplicity. “And he said 
to a lad, Carry him to his mother. And 
when he had taken him and brought him to 
his mother, he sat on her knees till noon 
and then died” (2 Kings iv. 19, 20). 

Hezekiah’s song of thanksgiving is too full 
of pathos to choose: any portion of it for 
quotation (Is. xxxviii.). 

The private lives of Jeremiah and Hosea 
as told in their books contain some of the 
most pathetic portions of the prophets, 
though passages relating to the Messiah, 
when considered by the light of His life, 
must be beyond all mere human emotion. 
“He is despised and rejected of men” 
(Is. liti. 3). ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by ?” (Sam. i. 12). 

When we pass to the New Testament, it 
is difficult to choose which out of the many 
stories of love and sorrow to mention. 
“Sir, come down ere my child die” 
(John iv. 49) and “The only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow ” (Luke vii. 12) 
are sentences which bring two heartfelt 
scenes vividly before us. 

We must close with brief thoughts of the 
“ Man of Sorrows” in whose life the pathos 
of all other lives finds utterance. See Him 
weeping at the graveside of His friend 
(John ix. 35). Hear His words, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem . . . how often would I 
have gathered thy children together... 
and ye would not” (Matt. xxiii. 37). Watch 
Him in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
listen to the pained wonder in the question, 
“What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” (Matt. xxvi. 40.) “And the Lord 
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turned, and looked upon Peter” (Luke xxii. 61) 
speaks more than any words. Lastly comes 
the cry from the cross, “ My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46.) 
F. M. Youna, 
Redhill, Surrey, 


Ill 


As Jesus, Son of God and Son of Mary, is 
the central figure of the Book, so every 
pathetic passage in it points towards, or 
backwards, to the infinite pathos of the life 
crowned by Calvary. 

1. The pathos of Loss _ Irreparable. 
Neither secular history nor fiction gives us 
a more pathetic scene than that recorded 
in Gen. xxvii. There is the sudden and 
bitter disappointment of the two, the blind 
old father, and the sunburnt son, in the 
pride of early manhood; the violent trem- 
bling of Isaac, not from physical infirmity, 
but from that strong emotion, so rare in age; 
and this is accompanied by Esau’s “ great 
and exceeding bitter cry.” 

Yet here the loss is deserved. 
not yet a more thrilling sadness in these 
words of the spotless Lamb of God ? “ Those 
that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none 
of them is lost but the son of perdition.” 

2. The pathos of the Friend-forsaken. 
“Yea, and mine own familiar friend in 
whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, 
hath lifted up his heel against me,” says 
David. We can hardly recite the more 
familiar prayer-book version of these words 
without hearing them quoted by Jesus at 
the Last Supper, or without hearing also 
certain words which follow, and picturing 
their accompanying scenes. “ He it is to 
whom I shall give a sop.” “ Friend, where- 
fore art thou come?” “Then all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled.” “I know 
not this man of whom ye speak.” 

3. The pathos of Innocence, Heroism, 
Love, not merely unappreciated, but scorned 
and trampled on, as in Abel, Joseph, Job, 
David, the Bethlehem Babes, foreshadowing 
Him who was “despised and rejected ;” 
and in holy Stephen whose angel face looks 
back to Him through a shower of stones. 

4. The pathos of Love Bewildered and 
Doubting. “Did I desire ason of my lord? 
Did I not say, Do not deceive me?” says 
the Shunamite when a mortal stroke had 
felled her son of promise. ‘ Son, why hast 
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Thou thus dealt with us?” asks Mary of 
that 

Son who never did amiss, 

Who never shamed His mother’s kiss. 


“My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” On Calvary pathos reaches its 
furthest limit. That He might drink 
sorrows very dregs, the Son of God, 
omniscient but for this one moment, is 
suffered to doubt the Father’s love, as David 
before Him. 

S. A. Doopy, 
Ulverston, 


IV 


TAKING the most pathetic passages in the 
Bible in the order in which they occur, 
the first to arrest our attention is that of 
Cain: “My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. Behold Thou hast driven me out 
this day from the face of the earth, and from 
Thy face shall I be hid.” Isaac follows with 
his pathetic question to Abraham as they 
journey to Mount Moriah: “ My father. . . 
behold the fire and the wood, but where is 
‘the lamb for a burnt offering? And 
Abraham said: My son, God will provide 
Himself a lamb for a burnt offering: so 
they went both of them together.” Esau 
supplicated for a blessing: ‘‘ Hast Thou but 
one blessing, my father? Bless me, even 
me also, O my father. And Esau lifted up 
his voice and wept.” Judah’s description of 
his father: ‘“ We have a father, an old man, 
and a child the son of his old age, a little 
one, and his brother is dead, and he alone is 
left of his mother, and his father loveth 
him.” David’s words, referring to his dead 
child, are pathetic: ‘‘Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me ;” but in nothing do they equal 
the pathos of his lament for Absalom, for the 
last has all the abandonment of grief unre- 
lieved by hope: “ Oh, my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom, would God I had 
died for thee, &c.” 

Perhaps the most pathetic passage in the 
Old Testament is in Saul’s words: “God is 
departed from me, and answereth me no 
more ;” but there are many others. ‘ Man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets.” ‘I have nourished 
and brought up children and they have re- 
belled against me.” 


Christ’s life furnishes many: “ Jesus 


wept.” ‘Foxes have holes, and the birds cf 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.” ‘ How often 
would I have gathered thy children together 

. and ye would not.” “Then all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled.” “ Rachel 
weeping for her children and would not be 
comforted because they are not.” And 
Peter’s denial: “The Lord turned and 
locked upon Peter and Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord . . . and Peter went 
out and wept bitterly.” 

Lity OAKLEY, 
York. 





COMPETITION FOR MARCH 1go1 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 30. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 108., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
original papers (not exceeding 400 words) on * The 
Wells of the Bible.” 


Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,"’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the SuNpay Macazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounied, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidenta loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 

7. Photographs to be marked ‘ Photo Corner," 
and addressed to the Editor, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


issued by that excellent association known 

as the Palestine Exploration Fund, among 
which Professor Clermont Ganneau’s ‘ Archzo- 
logical Researches in Palestine” claims special 
attention on account of the light it throws on 
Biblical customs. Referring to the importance 
attached in the East to the delimitation of land, 
M. Ganneau says: ‘‘ They adopt various expedients, 
probably of immemorial antiquity. In addition to 
the more or less rudimentary stone landmarks they 
make use of underground marks consisting of egg- 
shells and pieces of charcoal buried at a great 
depth. In case of dispute, they dig down and the 
affair is settled by these indications, which they 
Say remain permanently white and black.’’ Warn- 
ings against the removal or alteration of a land- 
mark are given in the Bible, notably in Deutero- 
nomy xix. 14 and xxvii. 17; in the latter instance 
the warning is coupled with a curse. References 
to landmarks are also made in Proverbs and in 
Job. In Biblical times it was the custom to plant 
a tree with vertical roots over the buried land- 
marks, so that, shouldthe surface marks be removed 
by accident or design, the tree-root would still 
point to the marks below. Even were the tree cut 
down it would grow again. The tamarisk was 
often used for this purpose. Abraham is recorded 
as having planted a “ grove"’ (Genesis xxi. 33). 
The “grove” in this instance is thought by 
Gesenius to refer to the tamarisk-tree, and not to 
have been of a sacred nature but a boundary- 
mark. 


OP iss interesting volumes have recently been 


——_____ 


M. GanneEau has also some interesting notes with 
regard to the law relating to the vi8lation of the 
Sanctuary of the Temple. As described by the 
historian Josephus, the second court (sanctuary) 
was surrounded by a wall three cubits high, and on 
this wall at intervals were placed small stone 
pillars called “‘ stelai.” They were placed at equal 
distances from each other, and the law of purity 
declaring that no stranger should go within the 
sanctuary was written upon them, on some in 
Greek and on others in Roman letters. Any 
Gentile offending this law was punishable by 
death. This statement of Josephus had been ques- 
tioned. But some time since M. Ganneau dis- 
covered one of the “ stelai’’ from Herod’s Temple 
bearing an inscription which bears ot the correct- 
ness of the historian’s statement. Such a law 
explains how the Jews felt justified in killing 
St. Paul. According to them, not only had the 
Apostle everywhere taught against ‘the people, 
the law and this place,”’ it was asserted that ‘‘ he 
hath brought Greeks also into the temple and hath 
polluted the holy place.” Hence they drew him 


out with a view to kill him (Acts xxi. 26-29), and 
later, when vengeance had been frustrated, and 
Paul was on his defence before Felix, Tertullus 
declared that they ‘‘ would have judged him accord- 
ing to their law ""—i.¢., put him to death. This same 
law probably helped to empty the Temple when 
Christ likened it to aden of thieves. The high 
priests profited by the buying and selling that was 
carried on, admitting the Gentiles for their own 
gain. But all who profaned the law of purity 
stood in danger of the penalty of that law, and 
this point seems to suggest that fear of the con- 
sequences is the natural explanation of the meek 
and rapid manner with which the Temple was 
emptied in the presence of a justly wrathful Christ. 





In connection with landmarks one cannct help 
recalling a story told to illustrate the extraordinary 
precocity shown by Lord Macaulay. When about 
five years of age he was given a little plot of land 
at the back of the house, and to show possession he 
bordered it in with oyster-shells, One day the 
maid threw these away as rubbish. When little 
Macaulay discovered what had happened he made 
straight for the drawing-room and, heedless of many 
visitors, went solemnly up to his mother and said, 
‘** Cursed be Sally ; for it is written, ‘Cursed is he 
that removeth his neighbour's landmark.’”’ 





AN instance of simple faith followed by divine bless- 
ing is sent us by a correspondent. Two ladies by 
a series of misfortunes were thrown upon their own 
resources, and having some knowledge of art took 
up portrait-painting, which yielded them a poor 
and precarious living. When matters were at a 
very low ebb it became their duty to nurse a rela- 
tive through a serious illness, The burden of the 
illness was increased by the necessity of giving the 
invalid, who was quite ignorant of the sacrifice, a 
sum of money which amounted to two-thirds of the 
few remaining shillings. Knowing that the purse 
was all but empty, and the larder ill filled, and 
that at least a week must elapse before the portrait 
on the easel could be finished, it is small wonder 
that the new situation was faced with tears, but 
only for a moment. Even as the barrel of meal 
had not wasted nor the cruse of oil failed in 
Elijah's time, so it would be with the Lord's people 
to-day. To work was better than to weep. 





ScaRcELy was the painting resumed when four 
strangers appeared at the door and inquired if the 
lady who painted portraits was at home. They 
wished for some lessons. ‘‘ Will you give us a 
lesson now, and what is the charge?” A small 
sum was mentioned for the four callers, but when 
the lesson was finished each lady took out her 
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purse and gave the sum named. Strangely enough, 
the four fees amounted to exactly the sum which 
had been so cheerfully given up a few hours before. 
But more was to follow. The ladies had come in 
from the country, and each had a little offering to 
make of eggs, butter, &c. So well satisfied were 
they with the lesson that they agreed to attend 
week by week, and as others joined with them the 
class became permanent. Never since that hour 
of loving sacrifice have the good Samaritans looked 
behind them; their heavenly Father knew their 
needs, and He knew their faith and turned their 
sorrow into joy. 





THE absolute barrenness of Palestine is a great 
surprise to most travellers. How could such a 
country be truthfully characterised as ‘‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey "’? Before answering 
this question, we must remember God's curse rests 
upon this land. The barren spots have become 
barren and the waste places have been made 
desolate. The wind and storm and Turkish 
government have made almost a clean sweep ; for 
it is nearly impossible to find a twig large enough 
for a riding-switch between Hebronand Nazareth. 
The Government taxes every tree; hence they are 
not cultivated, even for fruit, to any extent. The 
tax is so heavy the people have no incentive to 
raise more of anything than is necessary to sustain 
life. The tax always amounts to one-half, and 
sometimes to nine-tenths, of what is raised. The 
crop cannot be removed from the ground till the 
tax agent comes and claims the part belonging to 
the Government. The ground is mostly poor and 
stony, and the agricultural implements are the most 
primitive imaginable. 





Some interesting statistics will help to convey an 
idea of the magnitude of the social work accom- 
plished during the past year by the Salvation 
Army. From these figures we learn that nearly 
two and a half million meals have been supplied at 
the Cheap Food Depots ; 1,567,562 lodgings pro- 
vided for the homeless; 11,282 applications for 
employment registered at the Labour Bureaux; 
3042 men received into factories; temporary or 
permanent employment has been found for 9476; 
525 ex-criminals received into Homes, 182 of whom 
were restored to friends or sent to situations; 3569 
applications dealt with for finding lost persons, 
1216 of whom were found ; 2460 women and girls 
received into Rescue Homes, 2135 of them having 
been restored to their friends or sent to situations. 
In addition to this, multitudes of poor sick people 
were visited and nursed or otherwise cared for. 





TuHE Morning Post points out that hundreds of poor 
patients pass through the hospital wards without 
a single inquiry being made for their welfare. No 
cheery face, no gossipy news, no welcome gift of 


flowers, not one little token of sympathy from the 
outside world ever reaches them, This is bad 
enough for the grown-ups, but for the juveniles it 
is intolerable. You cannot erase the social order 
of things even in a hospital full of. the poorest 
people from the East End, and if No. 9 should be 
neglected and friendless it soon goes the rounds 
“that he ain’t got no people,” and a great slump 
occurs in his social status. To his bodily suffering 
is often added the mental pain which the taunts of 
his companions in sickness hurl at him. One 
pathetic at the same time highly humorous case is 
given. Alittle fellow in St. Bartholomew’s, evidently 
well versed in the ‘‘correct thing” in slum society, 
announced each visiting morning that his aunt was 
coming that day to see him. For almost a year 
he persisted in his statement. Nurses as well as 
companions looked upon the lady as apocryphal 
and as often as the unfulfilled visit was announced 
the little fellow had to bear the biting sarcasm of 
his little world. Yet he persisted and one day to 
the astonishment, and it is to be feared to the 
chagrin, of the ward that aunt did come. She vas 
not beautiful, it is doubtful whether she was even 
kind. Her sobriety might certainly have been 
questioned, yet she saved that boy's social status 
from being utterly wrecked. His joy cannot well 
be told in words, but so complete was the dis- 
comfort of his taunting companions that it was 
worth living through those twelve months of dis- 
appointment for the first moments of triumph. The 
point of the incident is very plain. There are many 
kind ladies who have time to spare and who could 
easily find out the quite friendless little people in 
the hospitals ; they can take the place of mother 
or aunt and by paying the destitute a special visit 
not only preserve the social position, but be a true 
friend to the friendless, 





Tue shortest’, and certainly one of the most humor- 
ous and quaint sermons ever preached was the 
following, delivered by the late Dr. Whewell, 
Bishop of Oxford, from Job. v. 7: ‘‘ Manis born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The 
sermon cccupied barely a minute in delivery, the 
following being a verbatim report of the same. 
Said the doctor: ‘I shall divide the discourse into 
three heads. I., Man's ingress into the world ; 
II., His progress through the world; IIl., His 
egress out of the world. 

“Firstly, his ingress into the world is naked ani 
bare. 

“Secondly, his progress through the world is 
trouble and care, 

‘‘Thirdly, his egress out of the world is nobody 
knows where.” 

To conclude: 

“If we believe well here, we shall live well 
there, 

I can tell you no more if I preach a year.” 
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THE MONTH 


FEW more days now will land usin the new 
A century, and another of the great chapters 

of human history will have closed. But, as 
in literature so in life, the divisions are mainly 
artificial. Youth and ageare not really divided ; the 
one inherits the sorrows and the sins of the other ; 
the stream. cf incident and experience flows on 
unbroken. Past and present and future so meet, 
and so blend, that the great threads of thought 
and action run through them all. What the nine- 
teenth century has been we hardly know yet, 
but what the twentieth will be must be largely 
determined by what we are to-day—in some 
measure by what we or our fathers were fifty years 
ago. But still there is progress. The world 
moves, society moves, even if it be slowly. There 
is more freedom to-day than when the dying 
century was born; more compassion, more 
justice, and more faith too. We are impatient, 
too quick to despair. ‘The tired waves vainly 
breaking” often seem the truest image of the 
baffled causes in the world and in the Church; 
but still the tide rises, silently, unconsciously, in- 
evitably. 





Ir is difficult to understand the Bishop of London's 
vacillation in dealing with the recent complaints 
against Ritualistic clergy in his diocese; but 
probably it is to be explained by the long and 
trying illness from which, we hope, he is now 
recovering. But whatever the cause may be, there 
is no doubt as to the facts. At the outset he 
expressed no unwillingness to take action on 
appeal from a person who, though not a parish- 
ioner, professed himself to be aggrieved; on the 
contrary, he went so far as to offer suggestions as 
to the test cases that might be raised. But then 
he changed his mind, and when the five cases were 
submitted to him, took up the position ihat non- 
residence in a parish disqualifies a person for 
protest. On this ground he used his veto, and so 
barred further proceedings. If it is this fact that 
weighs with him, it is unfortunate that he did not 
say so before. If non-residence is a disqualifica- 
tion in five cases, it is also a disqualification in 
two: the issue is not affected by numbers; and it 
can hardly be imagined that the question of 
residence was not considered at an earlier stage. 
Of course, though the Bishop has stood between 
the clergy and the courts, by personal pressure he 
may secure the abandonment of the objectionable 
ceremonies. But that is by no means certain, and 
compliance with his wish will mean obedience to 
the Bishop, and not obedience to the law; and it is 
disobedience to the law that is the real cause of 
complaint. 


TuHE outcome of the round table conference at 


Fulham on the doctrine of Holy Communion and 
its expression in ritual has been to emphasise 
differences and not to adjust them. And though 
it may be true that, even on some points where 
divergence was complete, conflicting opinions 
were so stated as to invite understanding rather 
than to challenge contradiction, the fact of 
divergence, absolute and irreconcilable, remains ; 
divergence not at one point but at many, and on 
points involving the most fundamental concep- 
tions of the rite and its significance. All that can 
be said is that, while on the one side there was an 
obvious desire to discard the position of Zwingli, 
and his barren theory of a mere commemoration in 
which the presence of the participant is the essen- 
tial condition, and not the presence of Christ; on 
the other there was an attempt to escape from the 
materialised conception of the Eucharist into a 
more spiritual region, and to define the Presence 
of Christ in the elements not as corporal but as 
spiritual, But the antagonism remained. The 
two schools of doctrine represented in the con- 
ference differed as to the effect of consecration 
upon the nature of the elements, and upon the 
nature of the gift that is received by; the communi- 
can‘ ; and so long as doctrines differ, ritual, it was 
acknowledged, will differ too. 


ProFessor RyLe's appointment to succeed 
Bishop Bickersteth at Exeter has been received 
with very general good-will. The lock sighs, the 
Church Times growls, but moderate men are well 
pleased. Dr. Ryle is a man of learning and of 
character, with large possibilities of influence, and 
with long years of work still before him. He has 
varied gifts and graces; but, above all, he is 
conciliatory. While he has never concealed his 
conclusions upon disputed questions of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, without any compromise of con- 
viction, he has kept the confidence and the 
affection of most of those from whom he differs. 
He will not fail, we are sure, when he passes from 
the work of criticism to the work of Church 
government; and whatever the difficulties that 
may be in store for him, his fairness and his 
friendliness will carry him through. The only 
real drawback is that the diocese of Exeter is 
not one in which he will be most at home; he 
knows more of the city than of the country 
church. But it may be good for him to see the 
Church's life and work from an unfamiliar side, 
even if it be only as a preparation for larger 
service hereafter. 





Some men have no successors ; their work may be 
carried on, may even be developed and perfected 
by others ; but with their death the apostolic age, 
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as it may be called, comes to an end. And so the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of Tollington Park, 
who is about to take up part of the work at North- 
field, rightly refuses to be described as Mr, 
Moody’s successor. The conditions have changed. 
The great evangelist’s son, Mr. W. R. Moody, 
will now undertake the burden of organisation : 
Mr. Campbell Morgan will be responsible for what 
is known as the Northfield Extension movement. 
This is not an evangelistic movement ; it is intended 
to strengthen the spiritual equipment of those who 
are already engaged in Christian work in the 
churches and the schools. A conference meets at 
Northfield for several weeks once a year, and the 
centre of the work is there; but in preparation for 
it, and to help those who cannot attend, meetings 
are held in most of the great cities of the United 
States. The extension methods of the Universities 
in fact have been adapted to the service of the 
Christian Churches. Superficially, there is a 
certain resemblance between Northfield and 
Keswick. But Northfield claims to be less pietistic 
and more practical: it is certainly more robust ; 
it touches a wider range of life, deals more freely 
with social ethics, and pays more regard to the 
needs of the mind. 





Tue brewers of the North are undera cloud. In 
most of the great towns of Lancashire hundreds of 
persons are suffering from arsenical poisoning ; the 
hospitals are full of patients; and several cases 
have proved fatal. The arsenic has been traced to 
the glucose now largely used in the manufacture of 
beer. The sugar of which it mainly consists is 
treated with sulphuric acid, and the acid, when 
impure, often contains a considerable amount of 
arsenic. One source of danger has already been 
discovered: the stock of glucose has been destroyed 
and enormous quantities of beer have been poured 
into the sewers. But the risk remains, So long 
as the same process is used in brewing, the trouble 
may recur. And as glucose is used to make jam as 
well as beer, even total abstinence is not a com- 
plete protection, though it has been found that 
arsenic is most poisonous when combined with 
alcohol. The mischief has been going on probably 
for some time, though its nature has only just been 
identified. Now that the danger is known, there 
can be no excuse for carelessness. Analysis must 
be more systematic and more rigid at every stage ; 
and direct and personal responsibility must be 
pressed home, not merely upon those who sell but 
on those who make. 





Tue sober-minded press of Paris may unite in con- 
demning General Mercier’s speech on the invasion 
of England; his colleagues in the Senate may 
affect to treat him as a lunatic; but his utterances 
will do harm both here and in France. They will 
strengthen the distrust of France that already 
exists among us, and will weaken the influence of 


those who urge that national rivalry need not imply 
national enmity ; and in France they will stimu- 
late the mad desire to add a new chapter to the 
military history of the nation in which victory 
shall wipe out the memories of defeat. General 
Mercier, no doubt, is a soldier and not a states- 
man. But he hasbeen Minister of War, and may 
be again—unless his muddle in Madagascar and 
the scandals of the Dreyfus case bar the way. He 
cannot be regarded as an irresponsible adventurer, 
and to talk of invasion, and of the plans for inva- 
sion, and of mutiny in our fleet, is an insult that 
we have a right to resent. 





For many years the Rev. S. J. Stone has taken 
his place by right among the poets of the Christian 
Church ; and his hymns, though written from a 
distinctly dogmatic standpoint, have been readily 
adopted by worshippers widely separated in their 
forms of faith. It is said that Mr. Stone's two 
most famous hymns—" The Church's One Founda- 
tion” and ‘‘ Weary of earth and laden with my 
sin ’’—were written on two successive evenings 
during a hard fight in a difficult post at Windsor. 
If it be so, itis a fine instance of the triumph of 
song over sorrow. For, although Mr. Stone wrote 
much—four volumes, if not more—it will be these 
verses, with the fine hymn for colonial missions — 
‘Far off our brethren'’s voices are borne from 
distant lands ’—that will keep his memory fresh 
when many other writers, of greater power and of 
greater fame, have been forgotten. 





AmonG English musicians of our generation Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was by far the most popular, if not 
the greatest ; and his death at the age of fifty-eight 
is an irreparable loss to the art of the nation. The 
bent of his genius showed itself in early childhood. 
Music claimed him long before his school-days 
were over, and although his career was not free 
from difficulties, practically from first to last it was 
one of unbroken success. Perhaps he had it in 
him to do higher and more lasting work than he 
achieved; and although the musicians of the Con- 
tinent ungrudgingly recognise his greatness, in 
England he has been sometimes disparaged as an 
artist who aimed too low for his gifts, preferring 
immediate achievement to enduring fame. But 
such a judgment is not wholly just. Sullivan’s 
experience in his more ambitious efforts was not so 
conspicuous as to leave no doubt as to the path he 
ought to take. And to the music-loving masses of 
the people his service has been inestimable. He 
gave them hymns in the church and songs in the 
house that have been an abiding delight; and in 
association with Mr. W. S. Gilbert he helped for 
years to keep our stage free from the contaminating 
influences that comic opera too often brings with 
it. To enrich unborn generations is indeed a great 
thing, but the service of the living is as noble and 
as sacred, and this was the work of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s life. 





























“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN” 


By Paut THUMANN 
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THE FRIENDS I LOVED WHEN I WAS YOUNG* 


ae ei 


MONGST others, Susan stands out 
with distinctness. I always 
thought that Susan was old, al- 
though I have not the slightest 

doubt that when I first knew her she was 
comparatively young. She dressed in a 
somewhat old-world and somewhat quaint 
style, but as I admired age and disliked 
youth just then, I put as many years as I 
could on her shoulders. I was under 
the impression that she received her first 
education in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and in process of time followed the Duke 
of Marlborough to Ireland, and had settled 
down in her lovely garden when George I. 
came to the throne. She often came to 
stay at our Rectory, and on her arrival we 
children invariably greeted her with the 
question : 

“ Susan, when are you going?” 

We did not mean this disrespectfully ; on 
the contrary, our most ardent desire was 
for her to stay with us as long as possible. 
We had selfish reasons for this, for during 
Susan’s visit were not the puddings particu- 
larly delicious, were not the meals better all 
round, did not the house as it were put on 
its best and most festive dress, and was not 
discipline relaxed? Susan would bring to 
the house boxes full of mysterious sweet- 
meats, which we were allowed to dip into 
now and then. Susan would talk to us and 
listen to our stories, and laugh merrily as 
she did so. It was, therefore, only to mea- 
sure out the length of our joy that we asked 
her that apparently rude question. 

She was a little woman with deep-set 
and sunny grey eyes, which always sparkled 
with laughter. She wore her hair in plaits 
on each side of her small face: I am almost 
inclined to think she indulged in a cap, but 
of that I am notcertain. She was very 
fond of our parents and very good to us, 
and our great joy was to take long walks 
with her. Whenever possible, we drew her 
in a certain direction. About a mile from 
the Rectory was a bog, a lake, and a 

* The names in this little paper are mostly 
fictitious. 
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haunted house. The haunted house stood 
close to the roadside. It was built in a 
Strange style, was tall and narrow, and 
several storeys in height. It was partly in 
ruins, and no one lived there. The front 
door was defaced with blisters and showed 
much of the original wood, the windows 
were bare of paint. The house itself was 
called by the curious name of Palace-anne. 
There was a story about it. In the last 
century two brothers had married two 
sisters. The sisters were beauties, the 
brothers were rich. ‘The sisters were called 
Mary and Anne. Anne was the eldest and 
Mary was the youngest. Soon after her 
marriage Mary’s husband built for her a 
beautiful house. He built it with turrets 
and towers and placed it in the midst of a 
fair estate. When finished he called it 
Castle-Mary. Mary went to live in the 
castle with her husband. Anne became 
jealous, and said to her husband: 

“Why should Mary, who is the younger, 
live in a castle? What have you done for 
me ?” 

“You shall live in a palace,” he replied, 
and he built Palace-anne. 

But Palace-anne for some reason turned 
out an unlucky venture. No one quite 
knew what happened there, or whether the 
beautiful lady for whom it was meant was 
happy while she lived in it or not. When I 
saw the old place it was empty, and the 
story amongst the country people was that it 
was haunted, that strange noises were heard 
there at night, that queer lights used to 
gleam in the windows, and even uncouth 
appearances were sometimes visible. I 
liked, whenever I could, to stand opposite 
this old house and think of it as it was in 
the olden time. I liked to look up at the 
sightless windows and wonder what they 
looked like when Palace-anne was full of 
visitors, and lights sparkled behind the 
lattice-panes of glass and laughter filied the 
rooms. 

Opposite the old house was a lake ; it was 
round and the waters were blue, and it was 
shaded by trees and was exquisitely pretty. 
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It was called Moragh Lake. 
inhabitants of Palace-anne used to sail 
on the lake in boats. I had all sorts of 
dreams about them in connection with the 
lake. To the left of the lake was a bog 
which stretched to the west of the county. 
There the grass waved green and the rushes 
grew high and a delicate yellow flower grew 
in profusion everywhere. 

“You must never go near this bog,” 
Susan used to say. ‘‘You must never 
walk on that green grass or pluck those 
rushes. You must never pick those yellow 
flowers.” 

“ Why, Susan, why?” we all asked her. 

“Once a boy and girl,” she replied, 
“wandered to the edge of this bog. They 
crossed the road and came to the side where 
the yellow flowers dance in the wind. They 
had been told, as I now tell you, that to 
walk on the bog was dangerous. But on 
this sad occasion temptation got the upper 
hand of prudence, their solemnly given word 
was forgotten, and hand in hand they stepped 
on the yielding earth. I do not know 
whether they ever reached the yellow flowers, 
but I do know that the little boy with fair 
hair and blue eyes, and the little girl, so 
bright, so sweet, so pretty, never came home 
again. The rank and ugly bog swallowed 
them up, they were seen on earth no more.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said once slowly, “ perhaps 
they belonged to the lady who lived at 
Palace-anne, and perhaps she lost her reason 
for grief on account of’ them. Perhaps, 
perhaps ?” 

I looked at Susan eagerly, but Susan 
made no reply ; perhaps she did not know. 

The greatest delight of Susan’s life was 
her garden. When she spoke of it I used to 
wonder if one of the Kings of England had 
presented it to her, but I was afraid to ask, 
for with all Susan’s kindness there was a 
reserve about her, and in the days when I 
was young children never took liberties with 
theirelders. Susan still lives and her garden 
blooms, its sweetness fills the air and delights 
the eyes of the neighbours. But, alas for 
me, I am too far off to see it or to ask her to 
visit me, or to question her eagerly with 
the old remark, “Susan, when are you 
going ?” 

Of those others whom I loved best 
when I was young were two old aunts and 
an old uncle. I often visited them for 


Perhaps the 


months at a time, and they and their home 
represented good times and wealth and 
comfort, and a peep into the world for me, 
for the children of the Rectory were poor, 
and we were taught from our earliest days to 
deny ourselves. It wasa great treat, there- 
fore, to stay with the aunts and the uncle. 
They lived in a big house in the midst of a 
populous street ; it was the only important 
house in the whole street, and in those 
days I used to consider that it had quite a 
magnificent appearance. The people who 
lived in it were of the sort with whom 
the angels make friends, and who bring a 


blessing and a joy wherever they go. The 
two old sisters and their brother were 


ladies and gentleman of the olden time. 
I recall Aunt Anne’s gentle manners now! 
She thought little about her dress or personal 
appearance ; sometimes indeed, sad to relate, 
she was downright shabby with regard to her 
clothes, but then she had the step of a 
duchess and the ways of a queen. I never 
met anybody with such perfect manners, they 
were so kindly, so gracious, so full of love 
and sympathy, and yet at the same time so 
fraught with dignity. I do not think a 
person breathed who would think of taking 
a liberty with Aunt Anne. She was especi- 
ally fond of the young, and always took 
the deepest interest in them. She rejoiced 
in the sunshine too and bright weather, and 
used to rub her old hands and say to us 
children : 

“Qh, what a glorious morning! How 
thankful we ought to be for all this brightness 
and sunshine !” 

As I looked at her when she made these 
sort of remarks I used to wonder if her 
heart always kept just at seventeen. She 
delighted in all her neighbours, both rich 
and poor, and was fond of retailing innocent 
bits of gossip about them. She knew the 
stories of all those who passed the win- 
dows, and she generally had a funny and 
appropriate name for each. She had been 
highly educated in her youth, and could 
speak French like a native, and had a very 
keen love for history. She knew the history 
of the past and the history of the present ; 
and was a vigorous politician on the Con- 
servative side. Although she was so keenly 
interested in people, she never talked un- 
kindly of any one. If she knew of a sin 
being done, or a wrong being committed, 
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THE FRIENDS I LOVED WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


she would shake her dear head and look sad 
for a minute, and then say softly : 

“ What a pity! Why won’t people try to 
be good ?” 

She and I were special friends, and in her 
most expansive moments she would regale 
me with stories of her youth. In the days 
when she was young her father was a rich 
man, and he gave her many indulgences. 
She had lessons in music and singing from 
the best masters then to be found in Dublin 
—from Sir John Stevenson amongst others. 
Her voice in those days was a very full and 
rich soprano. She had fair hair as a girl, 
and blue eyes which at night looked bright 
and black. When she sang her admirers 
used to cluster round the piano in a 
charmed circle. She was proud of her early 
triumphs and used to tell me of them with 
sparkles in her dear old eyes. 

“JT assure you, darling, it was quite a 
victory,” she would say. “I love to recall it 
now, for my dear, dear father was so proud 
of me! I never loved any man as I loved 
my dear father. I am thankful I never 
married, for I do not believe married people 
are half as happy as your Aunt Jane and the 
Captain and myself” (she alluded to her 
brother ‘and sister, with whom she lived). 
On very special occasions she used to open 
the old grand piano in the flower-scented 
drawing-room and play soft music—music of 
the past. Her touch was like fairy fingers 
sounding sweet notes on fairy bells. She 
had a horror of pressing down the pedal or 
of playing anything loud. Each note would 
tinkle out with wonderful distinctness. She 
did not play often, and never for long. 
She said it hurt her, it made her think 
too much of her father, who, dead many 
years, was yet ever present in her memory. 

The other aunt was a totally different 
character, but just as sweet and just as out 
of the common. The amount of good she 
managed to do, the unostentatious way in 
which she did it, are still alive in the 
memories of those who lived in the same 
town. She was not quite so brilliant in 
her conversation as Aunt Anne, and per- 
haps not quite so intellectually clever, but 
no one ever had a sweeter or brighter face, 
or a nobler and more unselfish nature, and 
the love those two sisters each felt for the 
other was the most beautiful thing I have 
ever come across in my life. 


75 
As to my uncle, he was just as delight- 
ful in his way. He was a very tall 


man in his youth, and was, I believe, then 
strikingly handsome. He stooped a good 
deal when I remember him, but he had a 
magnificent head and face. He had been 
in the army when young, and passionately 
loved his profession. In India, however, 
he had fallen a victim to sunstroke, and 
in consequence had been forced to leave 
the Service. ‘Thus, when still a compara- 
tively young man, he had to give up an 
active life, and, strong and keen and vig- 
orous as his mind was, had to submit to the 
most humdrum existence in the world, but 
no one ever heard a complaining word drop 
from his lips, and no one ever saw a shade 
of discontent on his fine face. I see now in 
my memory that dear white head as it reached 
just above the half blind of the dining-room 
window in the old house. He loved to 
stand there and watch the passers-by. His 
charity to all the world was even more 
remarkable than Aunt Anne’s. No one ever 
heard him say a word against anybody. 
When ill reports were circulated in his 
presence he became invariably silent, just as 
if he were stone deaf. When the conversa- 
tion took a happier turn he joined in again. 
His habits of life were simple in their severity; 
he always denied himself in every possible 
way. His pleasure was to rise summer and 
winter at six; he had breakfast downstairs 
at half-past six. This consisted of toast and 
tea. He would then sit by the window and 
read the local newspaper. When the ladies 
of the family appeared for their breakfast at 
nine o’clock he was in a position to retail all 
the political information of the day, and he 
and Aunt Anne would have sharp discussions 
on points which affected the destiny of 
nations. 

There was alwaysin that household a special 
pet cat. By preference it was chinchilla grey in 
colour. When onechinchilla cat died another 
invariably took its place. Each succeeding 
cat reigned as queen in her turn. The old 
uncle never took the slightest notice of the 
cats ; when they appeared in his presence a 
slight shade of annoyance would cross his 
face, but he never made any remark. There 
was a special grey which was even more 
idolised than its predecessors. It was really 
a beautiful creature, with soft long fur and 
one blue and one brown eye. It had all 
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kinds of funny habits, and it was quite a 
picture to see it sitting on its hind legs under 
a noble and magnificent oak-tree, begging 
for the birds. I have seen it in that posi- 
tion for over half an hour, with a most 
angelic look on its gentle face, as much as 
to say: 

“Can you withstand me? I could eat 
you so sweetly and enjoy you so much!” 

But by-and-by the old grey contracted an 
illness, and was obliged to be put out of the 
world. Aunt Anne and Aunt Jane suffered 
sorely atits death, for it was to them a personal 
friend. They talked of the cat at all hours 
and on every possible occasion, and when they 
spokeof thedefunct grey they wept. Theuncle 
bore these tears with exemplary patience for 
about three weeks, but at last the day arrived 
when that same patience gave out. He had 
a strong voice, and it broke through the sobs 
of the troubled sisters. 

“ Understand,” he said, “that, once for 
all, I forbid that cat to be mentioned in my 
presence.” 

The old ladies glanced at each other and 
never again alluded to the subject before 
their brother. 

He had a great dislike to personal luxu- 
ries, and obliged his large bedroom to be 
furnished in barrack-room style ; no carpet 
was allowed on the floor, and the huge four- 
poster was devoid of valances or curtains. 
The mattress on which he slept was as hard 
as iron, and even in the coldest weather he 
never allowed a fire to be lit in his bedroom. 
He was very fond of driving abroad on an 
outside car, and whenever possible during 
my visits I had to accompany him. The 
dear man little knew how frozen I used to 
get on these drives, that is, if they happened 
to take place in winter, for I would rather 
have died than refuse to give him the simple 
pleasure of my company. He used to look 
at me in the morning with a twinkle in his 
eyes, ask me if I would enjoy a drive, and 
then desire me to send his man, Sheehan, to 
him. Sheehan would arrive, and my uncle 
would ask him what report he had to give 
with regard to the weather. 

“Ts it likely to be fine, Sheehan?” my 
uncle would say. 

Now Sheehan was a typical Irishman and 
he made an invariable Irishman’s reply. He 
was not going to commit himself, and at the 
same time he was not going to annoy, so he 


glanced to right and left of the sky and said 
in a deliberate and wise voice : 

“Well, Captain, it may be a fine afternoon. 
I cannot quite say; but then, on the other 
hand, sir, we may have a dhrop of rain.” 

‘* T am obliged to you, Sheehan,” my uncle 
used to answer; “I am much the wiser for 
your information. You can go.” And 
Sheehan, wondering what he had done 
wrong, would hurriedly depart. 

We took our drives notwithstanding 
Sheehan’s dubious remarks, and we both 
enjoyed them much. 

Amongst the childish memories of those 
days was one which I vividly recall. When 
staying with my aunts and uncle I sometimes 
had a time of intense gratification on Sunday 
morning, for just before the service began in 
the church where we attended a group of 
six girls would walk up the aisle. To watch 
for the appearance of those maidens was one 
of my keenest delights. They were the 
daughters of a nobleman who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and I regarded them as 
princesses at the very least. They had fair 
little faces, distinguished manners, and some- 
what haughty steps. All these characteris- 
tics I considered correct, and I built many 
romances round them. On a certain 
summer’s morning in the heart of a beautiful 
June I recall well their appearance. They 
wore pink silk bonnets fitting close round 
their small faces. On their shoulders were 
little black silk mantillas which were tied in 
a loose bow in front. Their hair, most 
beautifully curled, hung in ringlets down their 
backs. Their dresses were of pink silk 
flounced to the waist and worn very short. 
The dainty feet of each little sister were 
encased in shoes of bronze, and they wore 
embroidered stockings. Two and two they 
marched solemnly up the aisle, making a 
lovely picture in the old church. Many of 
them are living still, but some have passed 
into a better world, and I do not suppose 
any one of those girls knew that they sup- 
plied fairyland for me in the days when I 
was young. 

One of my first real friendships, how- 
ever, was for a girl whose name was 
Amy. She was exactly my own age, and I 
loved her with a great love. I fell in love 
with her as little girls will now and then with 
each other. She had light brown hair, a 
little, softly tinted face with tiny brown 
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freckles on it, brown eyes to match her hair, 
and a sweet gentle mouth. Sheand I loved 
each other dearly; it was happiness to sit 
side by side ; we did not talk much, but we 
looked at each other and held each other’s 
hands. Ihada great passion for Amy; she 
was the delight, the dream, the romance of 
my twelfth summer. She went away from 
the town -where I was staying, and I never 
saw her again. I heard afterwards that she 
married young, and I do not believe her 
married life was a happy one; at any rate, 
she died some years ago. 

But amongst all the friends of my youth 
the one who came closest to me was my 
eldest brother. In my dreams of the future 
my thoughts centred round him. He 
happened to possess a very strong and 
remarkably fine character; he was very 
clever too, and it was marvellous the way he 
managed to retain the best, to fill his mind 
with a goodly store of beautiful thoughts and 
earnest hopes and high endeavours, and yet 
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I were perfectly frank and outspoken each 
with the other. By-and-by he left me to go 
to school, and afterwards he went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and then he took Holy 
Orders. Step by step in his career I 
followed him with my love, my hopes, and 
my dreams. I did not think it possible that 
he could marry, and I never thought it 
possible that I should marry. I hoped that 
I might live with him, to be his close com- 
panion, his dearest friend. But, as childish 
things were put away, I knew that this could 
not be the case. We must each live our 
separate life and each must fulfil his own 
destiny. My brother has long been dead, 
but his memory lives. I owe him much; 
he guided me, for his was a stronger nature 
than mine. He taught me to love the best 
in literature and the most beautiful in 
romance and story. He taught me also 
deeper lessons. 

Friend of my youth—brother of my heart 
—when I too have “ crossed over,” I look 





on all occasions to deny himself. He and _ to meet you face to face. 
LOO 
IN THE BRERA 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


ERTRUDE HALLIDAY sat op- 
posite one of the most famous 
masterpieces in the gallery, but 
she was not thinking about it. 

She was only thinking how sorry she was 
that this was the last bit of sight-seeing 
she and Charlie were to have for the present. 
He had gone now to see about their tickets, 
and by this time to-morrow they would have 
left lovely, delightful, enchanting Italy, and 
be on their way home. And then, as she 
thought what that meant, the young wife 
smiled for very happiness. For—if the 
honeymoon had been blissful, far surpassing 
her expectations—she knew that the home- 
life would be still more full of bliss, growing 
into the perfect flower of wedded happiness 
of which this had been only the bud. Her 
husband was somuch dearer already than when 
he was only her lover. Now that she knew 


more of his tenderness, his sweet temper, 
his unfailing refinement of mind, she knew 
that she, at least, had nothing to fear in the 
way of disillusionment. Married women had 
told her not to expect “ too much,” and to 
be prepared for certain shortcomings in the 
husband which she could never find out in 
the lover. Her idol was sure to have feet of 
clay, they had said. But Charlie was of 
sterling gold. Not absolutely faultless, of 
course. He might be rather “0 good- 
natured at times. Perhaps even a little 
weak in yielding to the influence of others. 
But now that she was first with him, and her 
influence the only one he would yield to, 
even his very weakness (if it were weakness) 
would be an element of happiness in their 
lives. ““ He always thinks I am right!” the 
girl said to herself, smiling again. And then, 
as she gazed at the grave, sweet Madonna 
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before her, the eyes so deep with mother-love, 
the face so pure and gentle, the smile on the 
girl’s lips faded into seriousness, and her 
thoughts became a half unconscious prayer 
that her influence might indeed be always for 
the right. ... Charlie was a long time 
away. They had been so constantly together 
for the last. six weeks that she felt lonely, and 
glanced round towards the door. He was 
not coming. The gallery was nearly empty. 
A man was sitting on the bench which she 
had chosen in order to be able to watch the 
entrance and not to miss Charlie; but she 
had not noticed him until now. Now— 
growing a little impatient and tired of waiting 
—she looked at her neighbour, and after the 
first glance looked again. A gentleman, but 
how shabby, how poor, and how despondent— 
even despairing was his whole attitude and 
expression! He, too, had his eyes fixed on 


‘“** They are copies of the best known pictures, and I put a very 
low price on them’” 





the Madonna and Child before them, but 
without any appearance of pleasure in the 
beauty of the picture ; it seemed to Gertrude 
that he looked at it without seeing at all. 
For a moment she thought that perhaps he 
was blind. The next, some one came into 
the gallery, and he looked up to scan the 
new visitor—not as a blind person looks. 
He, too, seemed to be waiting for something. 
In her own happiness, in the full glow of 
prosperity and content, Gertrude’s heart was 
ready to compassionate all pain and poverty. 
The man fascinated her. She saw that his 
coat was almost threadbare—shiny and green 
with use and weather—and_ buttoned across 
the chest as though to make up for want 
of much clothing. His boots were inde- 
scribable. Gertrude shuddered as she men- 
tally pictured Charlie in such boots! But 
it was the expression of his face that, more 
than coat and boots, told a 
tale of misery, of struggle, 
of defeat. 

Suddenly he spoke—not 
eagerly, but in a dull, almost 
indifferent manner. 

“ Excuse, me, madam, but 
do you take any interest in 
this sort of thing? I have 
noticed that you have been 
lookypg at this picture for 
some time. May I show 
you a copy I have made of 
it?” 

He drew forward a shabby 
portfolio, which was on the 
seat beside him, and opened 
it without waiting for her 
reply. He spoke with the 
unmistakable air and accent 
of a gentleman, but still in 
the same listless, hopeless 
manner—as one who only 
repeats a certain formula— 
without expecting his words 
to have any result. 

“They are copies of most 
of the best-known pictures, 
and I put a very low price 
on them. Sometimes visitors 
like a remembrance of any- 
thing that has taken their 
fancy. This is the ‘Sposa- 
lizio,’ you see; and here is 
the Madonna with the trellis. 
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. . . But you don’t feel inclined to buy; I 
will put them away “3 

“Qh, no, please don’t!” Gertrude said. 
** May I look at them a little more? But I 
can’t buy anything till my husband comes, 
for I have left my purse. There he is! I 
will come back.” She hastened towards the 
door, her pity for the stranger deepening as 
she realised the sharp contrast between him 
and the well-dressed, well set-up, pleasant, 
happy looking young man who came to meet 
her, a smile lighting up his fair, handsome 
countenance. 

“Tired of waiting? The beggars kept me 
so long at the station ” He stopped 
abruptly. He was looking at the stranger to 
whom his wife had been speaking when he 
came in; and suddenly his face flushed, and, 
putting his hand through her arm, he drew 
her quickly aside. “Gertrude!” he said, in 
such a queer tone that she glanced up at him 
in amazement. “Do you know who that is 
—that man you were speaking to?” 

“No, of course, I don’t. He asked me if 
I would care to buy any of his copies of the 
pictures here. And I think they are very 
good; and he looks so dreadfully poor and 
miserable that I should like to buy some- 
thing. I want you to come and see which 
you like.” 

«Go and buy as many as you like—here! 
take my purse. But for God’s sake don’t 
ask me to speak to him. I’m ashamed to 
look him in the face.” 

Gertrude’s cheeks paled. “Charlie! you 
ashamed to look any man in the face?” 

He had flung himself down on a seat in 
the next room, from which they could still 
see the artist through the doorway, and she 
sat down too—with a little gasp. What 
could he mean ? 

“Yes. I wronged him shamefully... . 
It was seven years ago, and I haven’t seen 
him since. I had almost forgotten—but I 
always meant to tell you, Gertrude. And 
then—-it didn’t seem worth while—but I 
must now. Will it—will it make you care 
less for me, darling ?” 

“Qh! you are frightening me—for nothing 
—I know you are,” she said, with a little 
nervous laugh. ‘I couldn’t care less—now ; 
and you are a goose to say such a thing! 
But—tell me, at once—it wasn’t about— 
about—a woman-—was it?” 

“No.” 
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“Then I don’t care. Some boyish scrape 
I suppose. You couldn’t do anything mean.” 

‘It was mean, Gertrude. There had been 
a row at our College, and the Provost’s 
windows were smashed. Either Lewis or I 
had done it, and we knew we had. But 
Darnell—this fellow—was suspected; and 
the Provost believed he was the guilty man, 
and he was sent down. No! ‘Lewis and I 
never came iorward to tell the truth. We 
let him take what we deserved—like a couple 
of cads. . . . Don’t look at me so, Gertrude! 
I can’t bear it. . . . Listen! You know how 
our poor mother had struggled to send Lewis 
and me to College. It would have broken 
her heart to have had her two boys dis- 
graced. And Darnell had no mother. He 
had nobody to be hurt, we knew, but a rich 
old uncle, whom he didn’t care a straw for. 
Lewis said it was really the right thing for us 
to do—to spare mother—and it seemed so 
when he talked. . . . Then, no one liked 
this Darnell. He had lots of money, but no 
friends, and no one cared.” 

Gertrude got up. “That was no excuse 
for injuring him. Oh! it is horrible to have 
to believe such a thing of you—horrible !” 
and she walked away, hardly seeing where 
she went. The pictures were all blurred, 
for though there were no tears in her eyes, 
they were blind with the passion raging in 
her heart. Noone would have imagined that 
the tall, handsome English girl, who stood so 
still and intent before the famous Head of 
Christ by Leonardo, was in a tumult of 
conflicting emotions. ‘ Cowardice, deceit, 
treachery, weakness” —all these words seemed 
to ring through her heart. Could it be true 
that they referred to her husband, the man 
whom she had taken to be the soul of honour 
and manly courage? How could she love 
him—how could she be proud of him any 
more? ... All at once, it seemed to her 
that a mist cleared away from her eyes, and 
before her there rose a Face, a face so filled 
with divine sorrow and love and tenderness 
that one knew it was the face of no man, but 
of the Christ Himself. . . . A great wave of 
self-abasement flooded the girl’s heart as she 
looked. After all, what was she to judge so 
harshly the boyish fault of a man who made no 
boast of being stronger or better than other 
men? She knew—she had always known 
that Charlie was weak of will and easily 
influenced. But was he not a_ thousand 
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times more unselfish, more loving, more 
nobly generous than she? Would he have 
taken any confession of a long past error on 
her part as she had taken his ? 

One or two people coming near to look 
at the picture noticed with surprise how 
much the English lady seemed moved by 
it, as she turned away and walked quickly 
back to her husband. 

“Charlie, forgive me!” she 
putting her hand on his. 

He sprang up. “ Dear! it is your part 
to forgive—if you can!” 

Their eyes met, and there was no need 
of further words on that point. 

“You will come and teil him who you 
are, and all about ii?” she said, the next 
moment. 


whispered, 





‘Do you know who that is—that man you were speaking to ?’” 


His face flushed ; but he 
got up, and they went together 
into the next room. 

The gaunt, shabby man 
still sat in the same place, 
his arms folded, his hat pulled 
low upon his brow, the dingy 
portfolio by his side. 

He started a little when 
Charlie Halliday held out his 
hand, and touched it limply. 
“T had not recognised you,” 
he said, indifferently, and 
seemed surprised when the 
others sat down by his side. 

“Tt is a long time since 
we met,” Charlie said, “ but I 
knew you as soon as I came 
into the gallery. You see, 
I had good reason to re- 
member you !” 

“TI didn’t know it,” was 
the careless reply. Then the 
artist drew forward his port- 
folio. “Mrs. Halliday —I 
presume, did me the honour 
to look at some of my draw- 
ings.” 

“Yes, all right! But, Dar- 
nell, I didn’t know you were 
an artist?” Charlie said, to 
gain time. He had always 
had a great dislike to telling 
stories against himself ; and 
now, with Gertrude to hear 
him, the words seemed to 
stick in his throat. 

*‘T didn’t know it either. But when one 
has to live by one’s wits it is wonderful how 
genius discloses itself.” He spoke in a tone 
of mockery as he opened his portfolio. 

“JT thought—we all thought—that your 
uncle ” began Charlie, but Darnell inter- 
rupted him. 

** Didn’t you hear ? 





It’s a very stale story 
by this time. You remember the row at 
College? Well, the old man was so angry at 
my being sent down for mot having broken 
the Provost’s windows as it happened— 
though the authorities thought I had—that 
he refused to have anything more to do with 
me. I don’t think he would have cared so 
much if it had been horse-racing, or gamb- 
ling, or getting into a set of drinking men ; 
but to be sent down for anything so senseless 
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as smashing windows was more than he could 
forgive. I never knew exactly who the 
young fools were who did it, but they broke 
my prospects as well as the Provost’s panes 
of glass,” and he laughed bitterly. 

“ T’m awfully sorry to hear that,” Charlie 
stammered, “for it was Lewis and I who 
did it. We thought that being sent down 
did not matter much to you. We had a 
mother—and—” he stopped, ashamed of his 
excuses ; and Darnell smiled oddly. 

“Ah! I thought, at the time, that per- 
haps you two had a hand in the business ; I 
knew about your mother, and to have had 
both her boys disgraced would have been 
rather hard lines on a woman—they take 
these things to heart so. I did not think my 
uncle would have cut up rough about it— 
but he did; and I took to Art, you see— 
with these results.” 

“You must put it right now, at all 
events,” Charlie said, eagerly. “I will 
write to your uncle.” 

Darnell shook his head. “He will 
not receive your interesting communi- 
cation, even if I could give you his pre- 
sent address—and I can’t. He died 
two years ago, and left all he had to a 
rich lawyer cousin.” 

Charlie bit his moustache. ‘“ Well, 
you will let me make amends—some- 
how,” he said, after a few moments’ 
pause, during which Gertrude was se- 
lecting some of the drawings. “I have 
fallen on my feet. I’ve dropped in for 
my god-father’s estate in Staffordshire ; 
and I must do something a» 

“You are very kind—but it’s too 
late,” Darnell interrupted with a touch 
of scorn. “It always is too late when 
one wants to pick up spilled milk. 
Perhaps, even a month ago, I might 
have taken something from you. . 
To-day—what do I want money for, 
to-day? I buried my wife yester- 
day.” 

Gertrude dropped the drawing she 
was pretending to examine, with a little 
cry of pain. “Oh! Had you been 
wanting money? Had you wanted it 
for her?” 

“The doctor said she might have 
lived if I had given her more comforts 
—better food —and so on. She never 
complained. Women like my Caterina 
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die rather than tell you anything that will 
hurt—that is, if they love you. And my 
Caterina” He turned to Gertrude. 
“You understand. . . . I saw you looking 
at this Madonna as if you knew what women 
feel when they love.” 

There was another silence. ‘Had she 
any children ?” Gertrude asked, when she 
could control her voice. 

“ Her baby died—a week old; and I am 
glad now. Now, you see, nothing matters 
any more. It is all over. I came here 
to-day from force of habit, and because I 
don’t know where else to go. And, partly, 
because Caterina was like this Madonna— 
only prettier, and merrier—while she was 
well. And—after I had looked at you, 
something struck me in your expression ; 
and I thought I would show you my draw- 
ings, and then it seemed a matter of course 
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to try to sell something. But it doesn’t 
matter now—because—you see if 

“ You must let me help you, Darnell!” 
Charlie exclaimed. “TI shall never be happy 
—neither of us can be happy—unless you 
let me do something for you. Come back to 
England with us to-night.” 

Darnell shook his head. “Caterina is 
buried here. . . . It is too late—the milk 
is all on the ground. . . . Do you really 
want those drawings, Mrs. Halliday? You 
are not making a good selection. Let me 
help you.” 

He would not say another word about 
himself, nor listen to Halliday’s bungling 
attempts to make the price of each drawing 
double what it was marked. He took exactly 
the sum he named, and put the money care- 
lessly into his pocket, tying up the portfolio 
again with a laugh at its lightened condition. 
Then he got up, and Gertrude put out her 
hand. “I wish—” she began. But he 
interrupted her. “If you will take my advice 
you will neither wish, nor care, nor resist, nor 








lament. We are only straws in the current. 
If the straws fancy they can steer a course 
for themselves, the result is ludicrous. You 
will learn this, no doubt, when it is too late. 
. . . But—thank you all the same for the 
wish you were going to express.” 

He bowed and went away. Charlie Halli- 
day ran after him. ‘‘ Keep my card, Darnell,” 
he said, “ And if ever I can do anything to 
make amends——” 

“It’s too late, I tell you—too late!” the 
other said. “I'll take the card—if it will 
satisfy you. But it is too late!” 

* + * + * 

Six months afterwards Mrs. Halliday was 
surprised to receive a parcel from Milan. It 
contained a small painting—the portrait of a 
sweet dark-eyed girl, with merry lips and 
dimpled cheeks. Under it was written 
“Caterina.” A note accompanying the por 
trait announced the death of John Darnell, 
and his wish that the picture should be sent 


to Mrs. Halliday in remembrance of a day at 
the Brera. 


NEEDLEWORK IN THE BIBLE 


By SARAH 


URIOUSLY, woman’s one-eyed ser- 
vant, as the needle has been called, 
is only mentioned once directly in 
the Holy Scriptures ; and the prob- 

ability is that the needle there named, in three 
repetitions of the statement that it is easier 
for a camel to go through it than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, was 
not of the sort used in needlework. Though 
needlework is only mentioned by that name 
eight times, there are countless allusions to 
it in the various forms it assumed, such as 
garments and raiment, vesture and vestments, 
broideries, and other enrichments. The first 
inference of a needle occurs as early as in the 
account of the Garden of Eden, where, we 
are told, Adam and Eve sewed fig-leaves 
together to make aprons. 

Curiously, too, the distaff and spindle are 
mentioned only once. This is in the charac- 
ter-sketch of the virtuous woman, of whom 
it is set down, “she layeth her hands to the 
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spindle, and her hands hold the distaff” 
before the statement that she made fine linen 
andsold it, and delivered girdles to merchants. 
But in the account of this exemplary person 
there is a further inference of many needles 
and much needlework ; for, it will be re- 
membered, she was not afraid of the snow for 
her household, for the members of it were 
clothed in scarlet, and she, personally, was 
clad in silk and purple, and further made 
herself coverings of tapestry. 

The first mention of thread occurs in the 
passage where Abraham said to the King 
of Sodom that he would not take from him 
so much as a thread to a shoe-latchet, lest he 
should say that it was he who had made him 
rich. Three times there is special mention 
of a scarlet thread, as when the elder of 
Tamar’s twins was distinguished by a scarlet 
thread bound on his hand, and when the 
spies told Rahab to put a line of scarlet 
thread in the window from which she assisted 
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them to escape; and, again, when the rap- 
turous writer of the Canticles says the lips 
of his love are like a thread of scarlet. 
On two occasions the easy breaking of bonds 
is likened to the breaking of a thread. 

Needlework is first mentioned as such in 
the directions given concerning the details 
of the Tabernacle. ‘And thou shalt make 
an hanging for the door of the tent of blue 
and purple and scarlet, and fine twined linen 
wrought with needlework.” Again, in the 
recapitulation of what had been done by the 
wise-hearted men in whom the Lord put 
wisdom and understanding for this important 
task, this hanging for the door of the tent is 
described as enriched with needlework. The 
hanging for the gate of the court is also twice 
mentioned as being made of blue, purple, 
scarlet, and needlework. And besides the 
coats of linen of woven work for Aaron and 
his sons, and the goodly bonnets of fine 
linen, and linen breeches, there was made a 
girdle of fine twined linen, blue, purple and 
scarlet, of needlework. 

When raiment was first alluded to by that 
word, it was when Abraham’s steward un- 
packed the store of presents in the way of 
jewellery and clothing that he had brought 
with him to Mesopotamia for the future wife 
of Isaac, and presented them to her and her 
family. We read of it again when Rebekah 
took goodly raiment of her son Esau and 
put it upon Jacob to deceive their father. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned quite fifty 
times till it is used in the description of the 
vision of the twenty-four elders, clothed in 
white, in the book of Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. Each time it brings before us 
scenes of Oriental life, chiefly full of Eastern 
splendour, but sometimes with kindly pro- 
vision for the destitute, as when it was for- 
bidden to take a widow’s raiment to pledge. 
The term “ apparel” has also been used fre- 
quently throughout the sacred writings. The 
most pathetic reference to it is, perhaps, that 
made when David heard of the death of his 
little son, when he washed, anointed himself, 
and changed his apparel, and went into the 
house of the Lord and worshipped, with his 
heart we know not how full of sorrow; the 
most magnificence conjured up by it is that 
which must have greeted the eyes of the 
Queen of Sheba, when she journeyed to the 
Court of Sclomon to prove his wisdom. 
There was no more spirit in the great lady, 
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we are told, when she saw the apparel of the 
king’s ministers and cupbearers. 

The prophet Isaiah ‘speaks of changeable 
suits of apparel, which seem to be somewhat 
of an anticipation of the contrivances of our 
own manufacturers. We come, indeed, to 
several other modern terms connected with 
articles made with the needle—the bonnets 
made for Aaron and his sons, just men- 
tioned, being cases in point; only as these 
items are described as being made of linen, 
they must have had an appearance very 
different from that of the confections made 
by the bonnet-makers of to-day. When men- 
tioned by Isaiah as part of woman’s bravery, 
the material is left to our imagination. Hats 
are only mentioned once—when Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were cast into the 
burning, fiery furnace in their coats, hosen, 
hats, and other garments, and came forth out 
of it without change to their coats. Another 
article often mentioned has preserved its 
continuity. This is ‘the mantle. And ifthe 
wimples set down in connection with the 
chains, bracelets, mufflers, and bonnets of 
the women of Jerusalem are “gone out,” 
the crisping-pins in the same list are still in 
use, and appear to have entered upon an in- 
creased appreciation. 

Broidery is much dwelt upon in the book 
of Ezekiel. “I clothed thee also with 
broidered work,” he says in reproach to 
Jerusalem, and continues, “Thy raiment was 
of fine linen, and silk, and broidered work.” 
And again, when Tyrus is threatened, the 
prophet declares all the princes of the sea 
shall come down from their thrones, and lay 
away their robes, and put off their broidered 
garments, and clothe themselves with trem- 
bling. Further, in the lamentation concern- 
ing this same city, he cries out that fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt was that 
which the inhabitants spread forth to their 
fall, and blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah was that which covered them; and 
he sums up with scathing reference to 
chests of rich apparel, bound with cords and 
made of cedar, that the ships of Tarshish 
brought to their market-places, and the 
declaration that all their riches, merchandise, 
fairs, mariners and men-of-war would fall 
into the midst of the seas. A still more 
pathetic individual picture is shown us of 
Sisera’s mother waiting for the home-coming 
of her son, killed in the tent of Jael. She 
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looked out of her lattice ever and anon, 
asking why his chariot was so long in com- 
ing, and when her wise ladies answered her 
she questioned them again, “ Why tarry the 
wheels of his chariot?” Then she asks 
“Have they not divided the prey, to every 
man a damsel or two, to Sisera a prey of 
divers colours of needlework on both sides, 
meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoil?” In contrast to the misery thus 
indicated, it is more pleasant to read of the 
robes of divers colours worn by the daughters 
of kings, and such as Queen Esther put on 
when she went to ask the king’s favour for 
Mordecai, and those he wore when he was 
ultimately honoured by the king and the 
crown royal set upon his head. “The 
king’s daughter is all glorious within” 
wrote the Psalmist; “her clothing is of 
wrought gold. She shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needlework” he 
adds as a finishing touch. We may gather 
impressions, too, of much sumptuousness 
from such passages as that in the Proverbs 
where the speaker says “I have decked my 
bed with coverings of tapestry, with carved 
works, with fine linen of Egypt.” 

Of later date than this inferred luxurious- 
ness and splendour is the needlework that 
Dorcas made for the poor. We all know 
she lived at Joppa, and Paul, being near at 
Lydda when she died, her friends sent to 
tell him of her death and their distress. At 
their request he went to them immediately, 
and on being taken to the room in which 
she lay, all the widows standing by, and 
showing the coats and garments she had 
made, he cleared the room of these mourners, 


knelt down and prayed, gave her his hand, 
lifted her up, called back the saints and 
widows, and presented her to them restored 
to life. With the exception of the reference 
of St. James to the garments of rich men 
being moth-eaten, the needlework of this 
good woman has the most particular mention, 
till we come to the Book of Revelation, 
where garments and white raiment occasion- 
ally light up the mystic page. 

All the same, when we think of ancient 
Oriental needlework, it is of such rich hang- 
ings as were in the palace of Ahasuerus— 
white, green and blue, fastened with cords 
and fine linen and purple, to silver rings and 
pillars of marble; or of the superb robes 
Vashti wore when she refused to appear 
before the King ; or of those he gave I‘sther 
when she succeeded her as queen; or the 
royal apparel of blue and white given to 
Mordecai when the Jews had light and glad- 
ness and joy and honour; or such as may 
have been worn by the beautiful daughters 
of Job, or other fair women. “ Deck thyself 
now with majesty and excellency, and array 
thyself with glory and beauty,” said the 
voice out of the whirlwind, as Job sat among 
the ashes, and when in the fulness of time 
his end was greater than his beginning, we 
may fancy the words were not forgotten. 
One phrase remains apart: ‘ Woe to the 
women that sew pillows to all armholes and 
make kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature, to hunt souls.” In its mysterious 
wording and metaphor we recognise the 
figurative oriental speech that has given us 
such expresssions as “ the robes of righteous- 
ness ” and “a cloak of zeal.” 


THE THINGS NOT TOLD US 


By THE Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


“I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.’’.—John xvi, 12 


HERE is a time for the silence of 

God. We think of Christ’s com- 

passion as manifested in what He 

gives; here is a mercy which is 
manifested in what He withholds. We 
often say that the divine love has impelled 
God to reveal Himself. So it has. But I 


think the love of a father for his child is as 


much shown in the things he hides as in the - 


things he displays. No earthly parent should 
reveal to his child the cares of coming life. 
Everything should be done to make the 
child move forward. What makes him 
move forward? ‘Two things—the music of 
to-day, and the silence of to-morrow. We 
all acknowledge the power of the music ; 
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let us not forget the power of the silence. 
Remember, one sight of to-morrow’s care 
would spoil all the games of childhood—and 
its games are its development ; parental love 
will always keep down the curtain. Do not 
say the keeping down of that curtain is the 
encouraging of a delusion. The lifting of 
it would be a delusion. The child’s sight 
of to-morrow’s cares would be a false per- 
ception of life, not a true one. It would be 
a revelation of the night without the candle. 
Manhood gets something to meet care, to 
counterbalance care, nay, to transform care 
into glory ; it is sacrificial love. Will you 
reveal the weight without the arm! Will 
you show the dark without the star! Will 
you disclose the length of the way ere yet 
the feet have learned their power of swift 
conveyance! Then you are giving an un- 
true picture, a misleading picture. Silence 
is for the child the best revelation—the 
highest means of progress. Wait for the 
star, wait for the running feet, wait for the 
bearing power; and then you can lift the 
veil. 

Even so, my Father, has it been with 
Thee! ‘Thou hast drawn me both by speech 
and by silence; but I think Thou hast drawn 
me more by silence than by speech. Often 
have I thought of those men on the shores 
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of Judea, sustained in the hour of parting by 
the hope of their Master’s near return ! Often 
have I thought what a tragedy it would have 
been if they had seen the long vista of the 
coming years—the years which brought Him 
not again! I thank Thee that Thou didst 
not reveal these years ; it would have been 
their tragedy, and mine. Their hope would 
have died, and my message would never have 
reached me. They never could have climbed 
the hill to Jesus, if the top had not seemed 
nearer than it was. I bless Thee for that 
silence of Thine, O Lord! I bless Thee 
that the word was not spoken which would 
have dispelled the illusion! I bless Thee 
that to the infant gaze of man the star of 
Bethlehem looked so close at hand! Thou 
hast hid the long marches while the steps 
were slow. Thou hast concealed the labour 
while the hands were feeble. Thou hast 
covered the crosses while the love was weak. 
Thy speech has been silver; but Thy silence 
has been golden. Thou hast led us not 
only by the green pastures but by the quiet 
waters—the unrevealing waters. Thy still- 
ness has been a voice; Thy reticence has 
been a revelation ; Thy resting has been a 
Sabbath ; I have had light under the shadow 
of Thy wings. I bless Thee for Thy silence, 
O my God! 
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MEMORIES OF AN AYRSHIRE PARISH 


By ALEXANDER W. STEWART 


F one were on the outlook for a spot 
where one might hope, with some 
confidence, to attain unto what Pope 
called “a green old age, unconscious 

of decay,” it would be well to consider 
the claims of Auchinleck. In the crowded 
graveyard which hems in the ivy-clad ruin 
of the old church and its elegant modern 
successor there is a crumbling tombstone to 
the memory of a certain Matthew Tait, who 
was born in the reign of Charles the Second 
and who, after aiding in the capture of 
Gibraltar and serving as a loyal subject of 
seven successive sovereigns, died in this 


salubrious Ayrshire village in his 123rd year. 
A woman buried near this venerable survivor 
of the Stuart dynasty had reached the ripe 
age of 103 before she passed away. Miss 
Steven, the historian of the parish, narrates 
the case of a man who feued ground in 
Auchinleck when he was ninety years of age, 
built a house thereon and dwelt in it for 
more than a decade. Whether or not these 
and other recorded instances of longevity 
are authentic, we have, at any rate, a living 
testimony to the healthfulness of the air in 
the person of the Rev. James Chrystal, D.D., 
LL.D., who has now entered upon his 
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« Sir James Boswell of Auchin- 
leck, Bart., has presented the 











THE OLD CHURCH, SHOWING BOSWELL’S BURYING-PLACE 


ninety-fifth year. This patriarchal divine 
occupies the unique position of having spent 
all his long ministerial career in one parish, 
and of being not only the “ Father of the 
Church of Scotland,” but the “ Father of all 
the Scottish Churches.” Well-nigh sixty- 
eight years have passed since Dr. Chrystal 
left the busy metropolis of the west to under- 
take the pastoral charge of this moorland 
parish, which, standing five hundred feet 
above the sea, is swept by breezes from every 
airt. Even then his hair was as silvered as 
it is to-day, whitened by the shock of a great 
grief which fell upon the lad. On a bright 
day in June, three years before, his father, 
Dr. William Chrystal, Rector of the Grammar 
School of Glasgow, was crossing the Firth of 
Clyde along with four companions. A squall 
rushed down from the mountains, swamped 
the boat, and its occupants perished. A 
monument and a bust in the north transept 
of Glasgow Cathedral commemorate the 
tragedy. It is a coincidence that the 
present minister of that ancient kirk, the 
Rev. Dr. MacAdam Muir, is married to the 
younger and only surviving daughter of the 
venerable pastor of Auchinleck. 

What changes have come over the religious 
life of Scotland since the following paragraph 
appeared on May 10, 1833, in the Glasgow 
Herald—then a bi-weekly of four small pages, 
costing sevenpence, of which the Govern- 
ment got fourpence ; 





Rev. James Chrystal, preacher 
of the Gospel, to the church and 
parish of Auchinleck vacant by 
the translation of the Rev. James 
Boyd to Ochiltree ” ! 

The law of patronage, under 
which thatappointment was made, 
and which led to the Disruption 
of ten years later, has been non- 
existent for more than a quarter 
ofacentury. ‘The Secession and 
the Relief bodies of those long- 
past days were formed into the 
United Presbyterians ; and now, 
after a separate existence of over 
half a century, Frees and U.P.s, 
nearly all the dissenting Presby- 
terians of Scotland, are bound 
together in one Church. There 
have been great changes in form 
ot service as well as in Church govern- 
ment. The droning old precentor in gown 
and bands, cribbed in his lesser pulpit, 
his properties a meagre selection of tune 
names in very large type, a stand to dis- 
play them, a tuning-fork, a snuff-box, and 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, has given 
place to organ and organist, a trained choir, 
hymnal and anthem book. Modernising 
influences have affected even this quiet 
parish, a parish rich in Covenanting memories 
and literary associations. When Dr. Chrystal 
came to Auchinleck it was to a plain little 
church, which can be seen still standing amid 
abundant foliage, near to the high road that 
slopes steeply down to “ stately Lugar’s mossy 
fountains.” Its roofless walls are pictur- 
esquely clothed with ivy, and in the little 
belfry hangs, cracked and useless, the bell 
which James Monteith cast in the good 
city of Edinburgh in the year when that 
ill-fated monarch, King Charles the First, 
was on his last visit to the Scottish capital. 
Underneath the church, hewn out of the 
rock on which it is founded, is the vault 
where lies the paragon of biographers— 
James Boswell. Beside him are his kindred, 
among the rest his father, Lord Auchinleck— 
the shrewd, sarcastic judge who christened 
Dr. Johnson the “Great Bear ”—and his 
son, Sir Alexander Boswell, who gave practical 
expression to his admiration for Robert 
Burns by collecting the money for the classic 
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monument on the banks of bonnie Doon, 
and who lost his life in the last duel fought 
in Scotland. And it was in the Laird of 
Auchinleck’s aisle that the body of the 
saintly Peden lay for forty days until the 
ruthless dragoons came and, lifting the poor 
corpse of the man who was beyond their 
power, carried it to its final resting-place at 
the foot of the gallows in Cumnock. As we 
tread the hamlet of the dead clustered around 
the old church we cannot overlook the 
obelisk which tells that in the parish of 
Auchinleck was born William Murdoch, to 
whom we are indebted for gas lighting. In 
a corner lies one who, to judge by his 
epitaph, might have been a prototype of Ian 
Maclaren’s Dr. MacLure :— 


Here lies the dust of A. Baird Gregg, 
Who was a skilly doctor ; 

His labours he did freely gie ; 
It wasna gowd he wrought for. 


A fee he seldom ever sought, 
And ne'er frae a puir body; 

Was weel content gif he gat food, 
And whyles a glass o’ toddy. 


As lang’s he dwalt among us here, 
Baith rich and puir did bless him ; 

And noo that he’s been taen awa’, 
At weel-a-wat we'll miss him. 


Standing near the ancient edifice in which 
Dr. Johnson’s bigotry would not allow him 
to worship is the com- 
paratively new church, 
its Gothic tower rising, 
conspicuous for miles 
around, from a setting 
of leafy shrubs and 
venerable trees. Built 
sixty years ago, it has 
been extended and im- 
proved until it is now 
an unusually handsome 
structure with accom- 
modation for eight hun- 
dred worshippers. In 
one of the galleries is 
the Auchinleck few. 
The baronetage became 
extinct on the death of 
Sir James Boswell in 
1857, but the historic 
family is represented 
by his elder and only 
surviving daughter, 
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Mrs. George Mounsey, of Kingfield, Pres- 
ton, Cumberland, who, with her household, 
generally spends a part of each autumn on 
the estate. Sir James Boswell’s younger 
daughter, who died three years ago, was the 
wife of Lord Talbot de Malahide, and their 
only son, the Hon. James Boswell Talbot, is 
heir to the Auchinleck estate. 

More interesting than the modern church 
to most visitors is the old manse, not merely 
because of itself but for its associations. 
It stands in a sheltered situation. Part of 
the house dates from 1756. From the 
oriel window of the dining-room, which is 
in the newest portion, one steps out into 
the old-fashioned garden with its flowers and 
fruit. From the drawing-room overhead 
you see, beyond the beech hedge, an un- 
dulating country, with Dumfries House 
nestling amid its beech woods, and note the 
banks and braes and overhanging trees 
beneath which flows the stream that inspired 
one of the sweetest songs of Burns :— 

Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 
"Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 
And I'll awa to Nannie, O. 


Here in this rambling house, with its long, 
narrow passages, winding stairs, and small, low- 
roofed rooms, was born the genial A.K.H.B., 
and here he spent seven years of his child- 
hood. Doubtless, even at that early age, 
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(Andrew Miller, photographer, Cumnock, N.B.) 


THE REV, DR. CHRYSTAL 
‘ 


the observant boy was forming his impres- 
sions of the life of a country parson, to 
continue them in the neighbouring manse 
at Ochiltree, whither his father removed. 
Auchinleck always occupied a warm corner 
in Dr. Boyd’s heart, and in the year before 
his death he and his wife had a pleasant 
sojourn in this peaceful retreat. It is 
interesting to note that the Rev. Patrick M. 
Playfair, who now preaches from Dr. Boyd’s 
pulpit in the Toun’s Kirk of St. Andrews, 
is a nephew of Mrs. Chrystal, the estimable 
lady who died ten years ago. 

On November 5, 1753, a memorable 
scene took place in the cosy room with two 
small windows which is now the delightful 
little study, but was then the dining-room. 
Three days previously the great man, whom 
the old judge had sarcastically described as 
a dominie who “keepit a schule and ca’d it 
an academy,” had arrived at Auchinleck. 
Rain kept the tourists indoors for two days. 
On the Thursday, the weather being more 
favourable, Bozzy and his “illustrious 





Mentor” examined the exterior of 
Auchinleck House, a. handsome 
Grecian building with a Horatian 
inscription in front, wandered 
through the groves and mused 
among the ruins of the old castle 
perched on the precipitous cliff 
above the Lugar. The Rev. John 
Dun, who had been Boswell’s tutor 
and was now the parish minister, 
formed one of the company at din- 
ner in his lordship’s house. In re- 
turn he invited Dr. Johnson and 
his irrepressible satellite to dine in 
the manse the following afternoon. 
“This gave me an opportunity,” 
writes Boswell, “to show my friend 
the road to the church, made by 
my father at a great expense, for 
about three miles on his own estate, 
through a range of well-enclosed 
farms, with a row of trees on each 
side of it. He called it the Via 
Sacra, and was very fond of it.” At 
the dinner table Mr. Dun had the 
bad taste to talk to his guests of 
“fat bishops and drowsy deans,” 
and we can imagine the indignant 
look of the burly Anglican as he 
uttered the scathing retor‘, “ Sir, 
you know no more of our Church than a 
Hottentot.” This bigoted clergyman, who 
arrogated to himself the position of an 
authority on all manner of subjects, was a 
bitter foe of Robert Burns, though most of 
the present-day admirers of the poet have 
doubtless never heard of him. In 1790 
there was published in Kilmarnock “ Ser- 
mons in two volumes by John Dun, V.D.M.,” 
the three mystic letters appended to the 
author’s name being a pedantic method of 
informing his readers that he was a “ Minister 
of the Word of God ”—Verbi Dei Minister. 
To each volume there is an appendix, a hotch- 
potch of extracts in English and Latin, and 
notes and trite observationson divers subjects. 
In a note toa communion address Mr. Dun 
defends these services from the charge that 
they are “more like mobs than any other 
thing,” an allegation which he attributes to 
“idle fellows from the English border coming 
on the communion Sabbath to Gratney 
(Gretna) and Canaby (Canobie).” Then 
this ecclesiastical censor pours forth this 
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amusing diatribe against Burns: “A late 
author indeed, who has abused his God and 
his King, has ridiculed the communion, in| 
the parish where he lived, under the sarcasm 
of a Holy Fair. He pretends to be only’a 
ploughman, though he mixes Latin with his 
mixture of English and Scottish, and is not; 
like ‘ thresher Duck who kept at flail.’ He’ 
published, snter alia, a profane poetic address 
to the Devil which occasioned what follows— 
in language familiar to his—‘ The Deel’s 
answer to his verra friend R. Burns’ (this 
may be suited to hic*, and to other deistical 
writers of incomparably more wit).” After 
quoting Ebenezer Picken’s poem, Mr. Dun 
continues his comments upon Burns: “ Our 
deistical poet concludes his address to Satan, 
in a wish for his conversion, and arriving 
at happiness, Although I think the sharp 
satire of our anonymous poet (Picken) is 
merited; yet as the saying is, ‘to give the 
devil his due,’ I wish that the author thereof 
(for I never saw either Burns, him, or the 
devil) had given our deistical poet credit for 
such a wish, in some such lines as these, 
which I, who am no poet, have hammered 
out, something like Pope’s poet, ‘ who strains 
from hard-bound brains nine lines a year.’ 
I would have made the devil add— 

I cannot help but thank you now, my friend, 

Who utters such advice to me to mend, 

And hopes to see me happy in the end : 

But know it, Sir, 


That ‘evil is my good' and my chief end 
Is ill to stir.” 


SCOTTISH CHURCHES Bo 
Certainly the Rev. John Dun was, “no 

poet.” 

’ Dr.. Chrystal has interesting reminis- 


~cences of the religious services which were 


in vogue in his early, days: So far as 
recorded, none of his predecessors were so 


! notorious for the length of their.sermons as 


to-earn the nickname of |“ Cool-the-kail,” 
which was bestowed on the minister ot 
Bedrule, but they gave full measure and 
running over. One of the ministers of 
Auchinleck prolonged the service to so late 
an hour on a stormy winter day that a 
farmer went straight from the kirk to the 
manse door and told the goodwife that he 
had come to stay all night, as it was too late 
to go home. It is said that thereafter the 
congregation were dismissed at a more 
timely hour. When Dr. Chrystal went to 
Auchinleck the service began at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and after it had 
lasted two hours the worshippers were 
allowed a breathing-time of half an hour, 
after which there was another service as long 
as the first. No wonder that many of the 
congregation, accustomed to be in the fresh 
air all week and having walked, or ridden in 
a jolting cart, for several miles that morning, 
were overcome by drowsiness. The young 
minister was an innovator: he only preached 
for three-quarters of an hour at a time. 
This curtailment of the orthodox amount of 
theological disquisition drew the remark 
from an elder, whose farm was some distance 
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from the church, that ‘ it wasna worth while 
yokin’ a cairt to come and hear sic a short 
sermon.” A change, very much for the 
better, has come over the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. In Dr. Chrystal’s younger 
days servants were wont to stipulate at the 
feeing market that they must be freed from 
labour for a day either to attend Cumnock 
Fair or Affleck Communion—Affleck is the 
local pronunciation. Both were looked 
upon as holidays. It is true that the 
merciless satire of the “Holy Fair,” the 
scene of which was laid in the church- 
yard of Mauchline, only five miles from 
Auchinleck, had resulted in a_ general 
improvement in the observance of the 
solemn rite. Still, the inns and _ other 
houses of entertainment were all kept open 
on the Sunday, and the amount of drinking 
by the crowds who congregated was much in 
excess of what might be called necessary 
refreshment. The number of communicants 
on the roll at that time was 417 
eighteen fewer than it is to-day—but many 
others came 

in the service. 
as many as seven or eight “tables”: 
that is to say, seven or eight different 
companies went in by turns to the celebra- 
tion of the sacrament. The service began 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 


nly 


from a distance and joined, 
Consequently, there were , 


did not end until five 
o’clock. The opening 
verses of the ro3rd 
Psalm, “O thou my 
soul, bless God _ the 
Lord,” were invariably 
sung as the people 
passed to or from the 
“ tables.” | Meanwhile, 
those who had _par- 
taken of the ordinance, 
or were waiting their 
turn to do so, assem- 
bled in the churchyard 
at what was known as 
a tent-preaching. 
Ministers from all the 
district round dis- 
coursed by turns 
from the ‘tent”—a 
covered pulpit which 
resembled an enlarged 
Punch and Judy 
theatre. Admission to 
the communion-table was by metal tokens, now 
disused. The oldest of these still preserved 
in the manse are dated 1817. There are 
others, small, oblong pieces of lead, simply 
bearing the word “ Affleck.” 

Mention of the “ Holy Fair” recalls the 
fact that a sister of Dr. Chrystal, now 
deceased, became a daughter-in-law of the 
Rev. George Smith of Galston, who, judging 
by Burns’s reference to him in that poem, 
was too broad-minded a clergyman for the 
orthodox sermon-tasters :— 

But, hark! the tent has chang’d its voice, 
There's peace an’ rest nae langer ; 
For a’ the real judges rise, 
They canna sit for anger. 
Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals ; 
An’ aff the godly pour in thrangs, 
To gie the jars an’ barrels 
“Jy A lift that day. 


3 What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral pow'rs and reason ? 
His English Style, an’ gestures fine, 
Are a’ clean out o’ season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or.some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne’er a word o’ faith in 
That's right that day. 


‘The same divine figures as “ Irvine side” 
in “ The Kirk’s Alarm,” 
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The Disruption ot 1843, which had such 
disastrous results to the Established Church 
in many parts of Scotland, had little effect at 
Auchinleck. It is somewhat remarkable 
that there has never been either a Free or 
a United Presbyterian place of worship in 
the parish, a fact which shows how strong is 
the hold that Dr. Chrystal has always had 
upon the- affections of his people. Practi- 
cally the whole congregation remained staunch 
to the Auld Kirk and to their minister, who 
belonged to what was known as the Evan- 
gelical party. Those who did go out with 
the Frees walked the mile to Cumnock, 
where ‘guid, godly Ninian Bannatyne,” as 
he was worthily named, cast in his lot with 
the church of Chalmers and Guthrie. A 
nephew of the Cumnock Disruptionist, the 
Rev. C. A. Bannatyne of Culter, has come 
prominently before the public of late as the 
Moderator of what claims to be “Ae Free 
Church Assembly —that section of the Free 
Church which refuses to unite with the 
U.P.s. Auchinleck church has now daughter 
congregations at Lugar and Darnconner. 
With these exceptions, the only places of 
worship in the parish are one for the “ Auld 
Lichts,” a small body, and another for the 
Roman Catholics, whose numbers have 
greatly increased since the immigration of 
Irishmen into the district consequent upon 
the development of the iron 
industries. There is, 
however, a Congrega- 
tional church at Cum- 
nock, whose site is 
actually within the paro- 
chial boundaries of 
Auchinleck. | 

During the long 
ministry of Dr. Chrystal 
there has, naturally, 
been a marked im- 
provement in the social 
condition of his parish- 
ioners. Sixty years ago 
the journey to Glasgow, 
now accomplished in 
eighty minutes, involved 
a fatiguing drive for four 
hours in summer, while 
in winter there was the 
risk of the added misery 
of the coach being 
snowed up. ‘The village 


and coal 


SCOTTISH CHURCHES or 
schoolmasterhad to becontent with the modest 
income of £34 4s. 44d. to quote the actual 
figures. Sixty or seventy men earned from 7s.6d. 
to 12s. a week by weaving silks and muslins on 
hand-looms, while the making of snuff-boxes 
was also a busy industry. 


Both occupations 
are now extinct. 


Cheese-making and _ agri- 
culture gave employment to the dwellers in 
the rural parts. The women and girls, like 
many others of all ranks throughout the 
Lowlands, worked assiduously at the em- 
broidering of muslin, or what was known as 
Ayrshire needlework. This brought a return 
of from 5s. to 8s. weekly. In these days the 
population of the parish was only 1700; now, 
owing to the iron and coal industries, which 
were started half a century ago, the number 
of inhabitants has increased fourfold. The 
mining operations have greatly altered the 
appearance of the landscape ; even the glebe 
is being upturned for coal. In the higher 
part of the parish, however, there still remains 
a wide expanse of bleak moorland. Con- 
spicuous amid the dreary stretch of what the 
shepherd bard called ‘Wellwood’s dark 
muirland” is the obelisk which marks the 
spot where the bodies of the nine Covenanters 
slain by Earlshall’s dragoons on a summer 
afternoon in 1680 were thrust into Ayrsmoss, 
Richard Cameron’s “head and hands, that 
lived praying and preaching, and died pray- 
ing and fighting,” being reserved for a place 
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on the Netherbow Port of Edinburgh. Not 
many days after there came to this lonely 
knoll that strange figure of the martyr days 
of Scotland, the prophet Peden, and, wearied 
with his long wanderings, sighed, ‘Oh to be 
wi’ Richie.” His prayer was soon answered. 
Standing in this desolate and consecrated 
scene, one thinks of another wandering Scot 
and of his wish wafted from the far Pacific : 
“ If I could only be buried in the hills, under 
the heather, and a table tombstone like the 
martyrs, where the whaups and plovers are 
crying.” It was Hislop’s poem and this 
gravestone set upon a platform of which R. L. 
Stevenson thought when he wrote these words. 

Dr. Johnson remarked that the life of a 
conscientious clergyman was not easy. He 
might have said this of Dr. Chrystal. 
Auchinleck is awkwardly bounded for paro- 
chial work. It is only two miles broad, but 
it is sixteen miles long, and the manse is near 
the lower end of the parish. To a faithful 
pastor like Dr. Chrystal this entailed a great 
deal of walking and driving, but he delighted 
in doing his duty, and he did it quietly and 
unobtrusively. He has had his reward in 
his people’s love, but he has also been 
honoured by the Church at large. His Alma 
Mater made him a Doctor of Divinity, and 


the University of St. Andrews conferred the 
degree of LL.D. In May 1879 the Church 
of Scotland showed her appreciation of his 
labours by placing him in the Moderator’s 
chair. Principal Tulloch, in proposing Dr. 
Chrystal as his own successor, testified that he 
was “ well known as a scholar, beloved as a 
minister, and respected as a Christian gentle- 
man through a wide neighbourhood.” In 
1893, when the Doctor had completed sixty 
years of his ministry, the Rev. James 
Hill, B.D., was appointed his assistant and 
successor, but the venerable pastor was able 
to take part occasionally in the service until 
two years ago, when unfortunately he met 
with an accident while uprooting a shrub in 
his garden. One of his sons, the Rev. J. R. 
Chrystal, B.D., is minister of the Baptist 
church in Hamilton. Prior to that he was 
in the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
his first charge being Cults, in Fife, where he 
preached in the pulpit which was occupied a 
century ago by the father of Sir David Wilkie. 
Mr. Chrystal is married to a grandniece of 
the famous painter. Thus the aged minister 
of Auchinleck is linked not only with the 
ecclesiastical life of Scotland in the past and 
the present, but with men eminent in art 
and literature. 
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SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER 


A TALE OF THE CORNISH COAST 


By EDWARD S. BOND 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


N a desolate reach ct the Cornish 
coast, in the dim light of a cloud- 
veiled moon, a man might have 


been seen wading ashore with a 
girl in his arms. Eagerly scanning her face 
he laid her down above high-water mark, 
heaping the shingle together as a prop to her 
back. 

Genefer, only daughter of Dave Polwhele, 
had been out on the rocks searching for sea- 
weed, which Dave utilised to enrich his land ; 
the tide had turned while she slept, and it 
would have gone ill with her had not her 
signal of distress been scen. 


Conscious, but utterly weak, for some time 
she lay quite passive, while the man stood 
watching her oval face, lustrous eyes, and 
black hair which, characteristic of certain 
Spanish women, suggested descent from 
some shipwrecked sailor of the Armada. 

Presently she sat up, wringing the water 
from her hair, and made a sorry effort to 
thank him. He saw that she was half-dead 
with the cold. 

“You cannot stay here any longer,” he 
interposed quickly. ‘“ Where do you live?” 

His face fell as she told him, for Dave 
had given him a peck of trouble already. 
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‘Wading ashore with a girl in his arms” 


““T must go with you,” he said briefly ; 
‘you're not strong enough to walk alone.” 
She glanced at the official stripe on his 
trousers and shook her head. He read her 
thought and answered quickly: “ Don’t be 
foolish, lass, you’ll never get up those cliffs 
by yourself.” At any other time she would 
have laughed at the notion, but now there 
was nothing for it but to submit. 

By the time they had reached the downs 
at the top of the cliffs the exercise had 


restured the girl’s circulation. ‘Lill now, the 


shock and exposure had so paralysed her 
faculties that she hardly realised what had 
happened. She now stopped abruptly, look- 
ing out to sea, listening to the murmur of 
the tide among the caves a hundred feet 
below, where she, too, might have been ere 
now, washed about with the seaweed, if - 
Tears gathered in her dark eyes and she 
turned impulsively to the man beside her, 
asking his name. 

“ Jack Fell,” he said, smiling ; “ very much 
at your service,” 
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“ Then, Jack Fell,” she said, placing both 
hands in his, “ [ll be grateful to ye all my 
days becos of to-night’s brave deed.” 

The girl’s simple words sent a thrill through 
him; he pressed the little hands warmly, while 
he laughed lightly, glad for her sake to have 
cheated the sea. 

«¢ Another time,” she continued, “ I’ll tell 
ye how it all happed, but.now it’s gettin’ late, 
and fayther, he’d be that angry if he knoed 
I was wi’ ve, I dursn’t stay.” And without 
another word she was gone, her little figure 
rising and sinking with the folds of the 
ground, till at last she disappeared into one 
of those deep cuttings which the smuggler 
has delved in the cliffs, ostensibly for the 
transport of kelp, but which were really the 
highways of tobacco and spirits that paid not 
the king’s duty. 

Fell’s eyes followed the girl till she was no 
longer visible. Then it occurred to him 
that dry sheets and something hot and strong 
would be no bad exchange for sodden clothes 
and a moonlit cliff, and so thinking, walked 
briskly off to the coastguard station, picking 
up coat and lantern on the way. 

Now, Dave Polwhele was fond of Genefer, 
but had no great love for preventive men, 
and when he heard her account of the 
rescue he gave her a bit of advice. “A 
loife saved’s a loife saved, and I be fervunt 
glad on’t, me gel, there bain’t no good 
a-denyin’ that. Howsomever, these bere 
preventive-men be a noosance and not gem- 
memen-like. Afore time them kep off 
poirates and sich-loik, but there bain’t no 
poirates no more, and I ax wot’s the gude o’ 
we a handin’ brass to the Guvverment to 
hev ’em a hangin’ around? Therefor’ wot 
I sez to meself, I sez to me gel, ‘ Kep out o’ 
the track o’ they brass-buttoned vokes, and 
them’ll kep out o’ yourn.’” To all of which 
Genefer listened as in duty bound, but, 
womanlike, kept her own counsel. 

After this she would often meet Jack Fel 
while out hunting for seaweed and shell-fish, 
till at length she grew to expect him and to 
be disappointéd when he did not come. 

Fel had duties to perform—disagreeable 
perhaps, but which, being paid to do, he was 
not the man to shirk. The smugglers kept 
him busy enough with their running of. kegs 
and bales from France under cover of the 
night, and besides watching them he had the 
wreckers to look after, who showed false lights 


on the high cliffs. His was a recent appoint- 
ment, and he naturally wished to do some- 
thing smart and thereby justify his selection 
for the post. 

Twenty summers had passed over Genefer’s 
head, and all that time she had never gone 
outside her native village. Since her mother’s 
death, some five years ago, she had been 
left much to herself, leading a wild, free life, 
the sea-birds her only companions. There 
was not a cave along the coast she did not 
know, and scarce a cliff she had not climbed 
in search of the vernal squill that grew 
in their granite clefts. Often had she helped 
to land and stow snugly a smuggled cargo 
on dark and stormy winter nights, and had 
thought the secrecy and excitement of the 
thing fine fun. But the arrival of Jack Fell 
changed all this. The hints he dropped, and 
the evident disfavour with which he was 
regarded by her father and the village folk, 
gave birth to doubts whether “ running ” was 
lawful. She never probed the true meaning 
of these scruples. Other preventive-men 
had been there before, but she had always 
been taught to regard them as spies, and 
therefore contemptible. 

But her newborn misgivings anent smug- 
gling and the anxiety for her father which 
they begot were not her chief trouble. 

Barely twelve months had passed since 
Dave had told her to look favourably on 
Adam Treherne, his right hand in all diffi- 
cult and dangerous jobs, and though there 
had been no formal binding,, Adam had 
from that time considered it a settled affair. 
Nor had she made any objection, looking on 
marriage as a matter of course. But now, 
Adam, rough, a bit quarrelsome when in 
drink, but on the whole no worse than the 
rest of his kind, seemed to Genefer not the 
same Adam at all. Hitherto but a dim 
abstraction in the background of her life, he 
now became the central figure, occupying the 
entire field of view, an insistent presence not 
to be shaken off. Hence her spirits, once 
buoyant, flagged; a vague discontent pos- 
sessed her ; objects and occupations failed to 
please. ‘Thus early the shadows crept into 
her life. 

Adam was not slow to note the change. 
* T can’t think wot’s taken the lass,” he said 
over an evening pipe with Dave. 

“Paps she be tired o’ waitin’ on ye, 
Adam ; gels be ticklish craft to handle. Best 
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stow her in fair weather, sez I ; mebbe there’s 
breakers ahead.” 

Impressed with this advice, Adam waylaid 
the girl next day, and, after much beating 
about the bush, blurted out, “I bain’t no 
skollard, Genefer, and small gude at torkin’, 
but I reckin’ we’ve been courtin” long enow. 
What d’ye say to finishin’ the job ?” 


The blow she’ had “dreaded had fallen at | 


last,and its suddenness for the moment 
made her dumb. ‘ Yet «her chief feeling was 
one of relief. ‘ "les better so,” she thought, 
drawing a deep bréath':‘ better he should 
know the truth once for all.” 

“What ails ye, Genefer?” 
Adan, irritated at her silence. : 

Thus challenged, she raised her eyes’ to 
his, a little afraid still, but wholly resolved. 

“List, Adam,” she said quietly ; “when 
vayther planned it, I didn’t know nowt 0’ 
what merridge meant, but since then I’ve had 
time to chew on it, an’ hev come to see as 
how I don’t feel to ye as a wife shud I 
take some blame to 
meself for not actin’ 
square and speakin’ 
out afore, but ye’ve 
given me the chance, 
and] sez it can’t never 
never be.” 

A sullen expression 
clouded Adam’s 
face; he was fond 
of Genefer, and in his 
thoughts of the future 
she had always had a 
place. 

«TI don’t rightly 
understand it,” he 
said at last slowly ; 
“T thought ‘twas as 
good as settled.” 

She made no an- 
swer, and for some 
minutes he stood 
looking moodily at 
her, while his old sus- 
picions revived and 
rankled within him. 
He came closer, 
gripping her arm so 
that she winced with 
pain. “Tes that 

Revenue spy that hev 
changed ye; J seen ye 


exclaimed 
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a-torkin’ wi’ 
mind.” 

Genefer flushed crimson, but the glow 
quickly faded, leaving her face deathly white, 
as with a violent effort she shook off his 
hand. 

““Ye’ve no right to say that,” she said 
proudly ; “he’s no spy, but a true man; ye 
knows that well enow.” 

Her words and looks were enough for 
Adam.’ Failure to read them would have 
proved him dull indeed. There was a long 
silénce, and when at last he spoke his voice 
sounded hoarse and strange. 

} “°Tes easy puttin’ off the old love, but 
ye’re not yet on wi’ the new; and jest mark my 
words, Genefer, ye’ll niver be no wife to him.” 

Then he left her, making for the beach 
to disentangle and spread out his nets in the 
sun, ‘for the sea was' almost red with shoals 
of pilchards along‘ the coast, and the nets 
were wet and broken with the last night’s 
heavy catch. . 
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‘She disappeared into one of those deep cuttings ” 





‘Often had she helped to load and stow snugly a smuggled cargo” 


The months passed, September had come 
and gone, and, with the disappearance of the 
fish, the smugglers became more active. 

The old story, sweeter for enforced 
secrecy, had been told long since, between 
Genefer and Jack, but her gladness was 
dashed as often as she recalled Adam’s last 
words, which haunted her with vague fears. 
Threats:and abuse were often levelled in her 
presence against Fell’s meddling, and she 
had more than once warned him, but he had 
always treated the matter as a joke. She 
remembered that a preventive man had once 
vanished mysteriously, and that after several 
days he had been found on a lonely part of 
the coast. washed up by the sea. There had 
been ugly rumours about the manner of his 
death, till the tale grew old and was forgotten. 
Her anxiety at times became so great that 
she half wished he would go away where 
dislike and danger could not touch him. 

For weeks and weeks Adam had brooded 
over his wrongs, and had striven to rouse the 
feeling of the village against Fell, but, as the 


linking the beach with the downs. 


latter remained unmolested, he resolved to 
take matters into his own hands, and soon 
found his opportunity. 

A valuable cargo of French brandy had 
been recently sunk half a mile from shore 
and the spot marked. It had been arranged 
to raise it on a certain night, and, running it 
ashore, hoist the kegs bya long rope through 
a natural chimney which pierced the cliffs, 
Whilst 
Adam undertook the landing of the cargo, 
Dave; at a signal from below, was to haul 
up the kegs by means of a windlass con- 
cealed among brambles. Mules were to be 
in readiness to carry the stuff thence to Pol- 
whele’s farm. 

No sooner had the plan ripened than Adam 
secretly informed the Revenue authorities in 
the neighbouring town, stipulating only that 
his name be suppressed (a needful precaution 
if he valued his life), and promising to accom- 
pany the party as guide. If Fell acted on the 
information and succeeded, the place would 
become too hot to hold him; if he did 
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THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER 


nothing, he would be censured and removed. 
In either case Adam reckoned he would get 
rid of the man, and render his union with 
Genefer impossible. 

The day preceding that fixed for the land- 
ing, Genefer met her lover at the usual 
trysting-place, the spot where four months 
ago he had snatched her from the maw of 
the sea. His manner was graver than its 
wont, and his face looked careworn, as of a 
man who had fought some fierce mental battle 
and suffered in the winning. And although 
she questioned him, he would tell her naught, 
so that presentlyshe desisted, seeing him vexed, 
and talked of other things. But when the 
time of parting came he asked, what seemed 
to her a strange thing, whether, whatever 
happened, she would stand true to him. 
“Can ye doubt it?” she said, a shade of 
reproach in her voice. 
He stooped and kissed 
her as he answered: 
“ Nay, lass, but I wished 
to hear it from your own 
lips.” Then, after a 
pause, he added: 
“ Alas, Genefer, had we 
not met, you might have 
been a happier woman.” 

“Noa, noa,” she 
cried, smiling through 
her tears, and pointing 
to the sea; “had I no’ 
met ye, I’d a-been lyin’ 
there.” And all through 
the long night she never 
slept, wondering what 
trouble was afoot that 
he should have spoken 
thus. 

But when with the 
morning Dave confided 
to her the well-kept 
secret, telling her he 
would need her on the 
cliffs that night to help 
him with the mules, 
light broke in upon her. 
Jack had doubtless got 
wind of the affair; in 
no other way could she 
explain his strange man- 
ner. If she were right, 
and Dave and he should 
meet, there would be a 
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terrible scene. ‘There seemed only one way 
to save her father. ‘To warn him would be 
useless ; he would demand proofs, and with- 
out them take no heed. But if she could 
contrive that Dave should arrive too soon, 
failure of the concerted signal might make 
him abandon the attempt, and thus escape 
capture. ‘The ruse might fail, but at least 
she would have done her best, and she could 
think of no other plan. 

With a vague foreboding of coming ill she 
stole to the clock and put the hands forward 
a couple of hours, so that Dave, coming in 
to his dinner, found everything cold and 
grumbled loudly. He had, moreover, been 
considerably put out, because Adam, on 
whom he had relied to run the cargo ashore, 
was unable to leave his bed, explaining that 
he was violently attacked with the rheumatics, 





ry muscle in the lite and death struggle ” 
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a misfortune which compelled Dave to entrust 
the critical ré/e to one of less experience. 
The night was dark, with rain threatening, 
when Dave and Genefer set out for the cliffs. 
Arrived at the spot, Dave, bidding Genefer 
stay where she was, descended, lantern in 
hand, to a ledge of rock, where, among 
brambles, the windlass lay concealed. Stoop- 
ing down he examined the rope. It was cut 
clean through! Cursing the treachery that 
had been at work, Dave was preparing 
to descend by the steps cut in the rock, 
when a shower of gravel, dislodged from the 
face of the cliff above, came rattling down 
upon him, so that he almost lost his footing 
on the narrow ledge. To recover his balance 
and scale the cliff took Dave but a few 
seconds. As he reached the top, the dim 
light of his lantern fell upon a man in the 
Revenue uniform not five yards away in the 
act of scrambling over the brow of the cliff. 
Genefer also had seen him, for she uttered a 
cry of distress. Dropping his lantern, Dave 
sprang forward, closing with the man before 
he could rise, and a furious struggle began on 
the verge of the cliff. Over and over they 
rolled together, first away then close to the 
fatal edge, while Genefer, in an agony of fear, 
crept near in the darkness, wildly appealing 
to father and lover, but in vain. She knew 
not how the struggle fared, she could not even 
see their forms: only their heavy panting was 
audible as they strained every muscle in the 
life-and-death wrestle. Then, after what 
seemed to her an age, there was all at once 
dead silence, and she was on the cliff alone! 
How long she stood there stunned, rooted 
to the spot, with no more feeling in her than 
a stone, she could never tell. Suddenly 
across this mental darkness flashed the light- 
ning of awakened thought, and the sense of 
reality returned, rousing her like the lash of 
a whip. One idea alone possessed her now, 
to reach the shore and know the worst. 
_Taking off shoes and stockings to give 
her firmer foothold, she reached without 
difficulty the narrow ledge where Dave had 
stood. The moon had risen now, and in its 
blanched rays she caught sight of the frayed 
end of rope swaying idly from the windlass 
in the night wind. She shrank from it as 
though it had been a snake. “ Poor Jack, 
my poor Jack,” she moaned, as she crept 
cautiously downwards, feeling for the steps 
chiselled in the rock. Often she stopped, 


unable to locate the niche beneath her foot. 
At these critical moments every nerve in her 
body tingled, and her head swam, but it was 
only the darkness that cheated her; the 
smuggler had carved the ladder with cunning 
hand, and sooner or later patient groping was 
rewarded, till at last she reached the cave on 
the beach, where already a long row of drip- 
ping kegs lay freshly landed. 

A sudden faintness came upon Genefer, 
and she paused a moment to rally her 
powers. Never yet in her young life had 
she looked on the face of the dead, and 
these were her dearest and her best. 

The smugglers had gathered in a group at 
the foot of the cliffs, but they made way 
silently for her. The fall had separated the 
bodies, and they lay apart from each other. 
The first she saw was her father. He lay 
on his side quite dead, his face very stern 
and set, as it had been in the fierce struggle 
above, but with no mark of suffering upon 
it. Death had evidently been instantaneous. 
She bent down and kissed the cold forehead, 
reverently closing the open lids, remember- 
ing only that Dave had been always kind. 
Then with a sob in her throat she turned to 
the other. Was she dreaming or mad? 
There, in the uniform of a Revenue officer, 
with disterted features and glazed eyes, lay 
Adam Treherne! As she gazed trembling 
and half incredulous, she heard the ground- 
ing of arms on the shingle behind. ‘here 
was a hurried movement among the smug- 
glers, but it was too late. A voice she knew 
rang sharp and clear, dispelling all doubts— 
the voice,of the man she loved and honoured : 
“Stand and surrender in the King’s name.” 

* * * * 7 

So was the crooked made straight, and the 
rough path smooth for the feet of Genefer. 

In the old graveyard of Kesteven is a 
sloping headstone, haunt of the redbreast, on 
which the lover of epitaphs (if rain and moss 
have not deleted it) may peradventure still 
trace her name and that of the exciseman, her 
husband. The smuggler has gone, and the 
whilom tin-miner is away in the Transvaal 
seeking gold. But among the women left 
behind it is still a favourite theme how Jack 
Fell that night, wien love and duty clashed, 
played the man 1: the King’s service, and 
how Adam Treherne’s assumption of the ex- 
ciseman’s clothes wrought the ruin of himself 
and Dave Polwhele, 
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NOBLE WOMEN OF 


OUR TIME 


II.—MRS. SIDNEY LEAR 


By F. D. HOW, Autuor or “ THe Lire or BisHop WaLsHAM How,” 
“THe Lire or BisHop SELWYN,” ETC. 


T is possible that few people, clerical or 
lay, men or women, have had a greater 
influence on the spiritual life of those 
whom they touched, either by personal 

intercourse or by their writings, than Henrietta 
Louisa Sidney Lear. Many will have for- 
gotten the existence of “H. L. Farrer,” who 
wrote “ Tales of 
Kirkbeck,” “ Tales 


ever left out in the cold by Mrs. Farrer, 
whose love for and sympathy with those in 
trouble or poverty taught her little daughter 
the first 'essons in that love for the souls of 
men which became the ruling motive of her 
life. 

Her literary work began early, her first 
books being 
published in 





of a London 
Parish,” and several 
other similar books, 
but the name of 
Mrs. Sidney Lear, 
as she became after 
her marriage, is a 
household word 
with many, though 
little known, it may 
be, to the world 
that is worldly. 
The youngest 
child of the late 
Mr. J. W. Farrer, 
a Master in Chan- 
cery, who married 
the widow of the 
eldest son of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, 
she spent her early 
years chiefly at her 








1842, when she 
was not quite 
eighteen. These 
eflorts after- 
wards considered 
morbid and 
sational, but they 
obtained consider- 
able popularity at 
the time, and their 
literary style was 
thought excellent 
for young an 
authoress. 

The whole dis- 
position of her life 
seems to have been 
so ordered by Pro- 
vidence that her 
chief care should 
for others. <A 
large number of 


she 


sen- 


so 


be 











father’s country- 


house, Ingle- 
borough, in the 
Craven Valley, 


Yorkshire. She is described as small and 
slight in figure, with an abundance of dark 
hair, and as quick and decided in all her 
movements. Her disposition as a child was 
extremely bright and affectionate, though per- 
haps a little masterful, owing to the spoiling 
which the youngest of a family often receives. 
Her devotion to both her parents was intense, 
and the first picture that is drawn of her 
shows us a wee girl trotting everywhere by 
her mother’s side on the frequent visits across 
the fields and moorland to the houses of rich 
and poor alike, for no single neighbour was 


MRS, LEAR 


her best years 
were spent in nurs- 
ing. First itwas her 
mother who needed 
her devotion, and then her father, who wasa 
confirmed invalid before his death. In fact, 
a considerable portion of her early married 
life was spent either abroad or at Torquay 
for his sake. 

When no longer quite young she married, 
in 1859, the Rev. Sidney H. Lear, brother-in 
law and chaplain to Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury. Again her powers of nursing and 
self-devotion were called forth. Mr. Lear, 
never strong, was practically kept alive for 
their few years of married life by her 
unremitting care. He died at Mentone in 
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1867, and his body was laid to rest in the 
quiet cloister of Salisbury Cathedral. During 
all these years, when others required her 
every moment, Mrs. Sidney Lear’s literary 
labours ceased, to be resumed afterwards 
with a mind enriched by the development of 
much patience and practical piety. The 
time was not wasted : the deep spirituality of 
the books which she wrote during her widow- 
hood is ample proof of the value of these 
years of training and preparation. 

It should be noted that the Rev. J. W. 
Bennett, well known as Vicar of Frome, was 
at one time tutor to her brothers, and that she 
and her sister were allowed to share in some 
of the studies. Thus her mind received 
in very early years an inclination towards 
Church teaching, which declared itself in all 
she wrote. 

Mrs. Sidney Lear was but little over forty 
when her widowed life began, and a touching 
entry in her journal (which had been given 
up on the death of her husband on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1867) is found on the 16th of that 
month. 

“ Salisbury, February 16. My journal 
stopped, and now it is no longer a record for 
his pleasure. God who gave hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

After some wandering she settled at Men- 
tone for a time and writes: 

“So begins my alone life—the life I 
have now always before me. May God 
give me grace to live it, whether long or 
short, that the end may be holy and blessed, 
like my darling’s.” 

In 1871 she bought the little house in 
the Close at Salisbury where she spent the 
rest of her life—twenty five years of extra- 
ordinary mental and (for the most part) 
bodily activity. It was then that such well- 
known books as “Life of Fénelon,” ‘A 
Dominican Artist,” “ Life of Bossuet,” ‘The 
Devout Life,” and many others were pro- 
duced. In addition to these Mrs. Sidney 
Lear did a considerable amount of review- 
ing—mainly for The Literary Churchman—a 
work in which her keenness of intellect and 
rapid grasp of a subject gave her great ease 
and quickness. But it is not only by her 
literary labours that the name of Mrs. 
Sidney Lear is well known. Eminently 
practical, she must ever be doing as well as 
saying. Two or three years before her 
marriage she conveyed to Canon Sharp, till 


lately vicar of Horbury, her wish to help in 
the establishment of a penitentiary for fallen 
women, which should be worked by a sister- 
hood, on the lines of that which had been 
started a short time before at Clewer, and 
further expressed her hope that he would 
undertake the work and establish such an 
institution in his parish. This was the 
origin of the well-known Horbury House of 
Mercy. Upon Miss Farrer (as she then was) 
and upon Canon Sharp devolved the chief 
burden of raising funds for the purpose, and 
the success which attended their efforts is 
seen by the fact that in 1862 they were able 
to buy a plot of four acres of land and to 
erect a large portion of the present buildings. 
After her marriage Mrs. Sidney Lear was 
less frequently able to take an active part in 
pushing forward the work, but her sympathy 
and her help never ceased, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the whole block of buildings, 
according to her original plan, is now com- 
pleted and paid for, andthat room is provided 
for seventy penitents and forty sisters, some 
of the latter being employed at the Mother- 
House, while others have charge of branches 
in Manchester, Stafford, and London. 

Another large and important work to 
which Mrs. Sidney Lear gave abundantly of 
her energy, her interest, and her means, was 
the Theological College at Salisbury. The 
Rev. John Daubeny, who was Principal of 
the College at the time when Mrs. Sidney 
Lear took up her residence in the Close, 
writes as follows : 

It was a strong desire on the part of the Rev. 
Sidney H. Lear (who had died previously) that the 
College might become not merely a place in which 
the principal should live and deliver lectures, but 
that the students should gradually be brought 
under one roof, residing with the principal and 
officers. Into this desire Mrs, Sidney Lear very 
warmly entered... . 

Mainly through her generosity, added to the 
liberality of friends within and without the diocese, 
the residential part of the College was completed 
in 1876 at a cost of £4750. The chapel, library, 
and lecture room followed in the course of a few 
years, adding nearly £6000 to the expenditure. It 
is no exaggeration to’say that but for her great 
devotion, financial and other, the buildings could 
never have been raised. She worked for them in 
ways which spared neither brain, purse, nor 
interest. . 

It was not, however, the material structure which 
chiefly engaged her care. This was but the fabric 
in which the deeper spiritual side of the work 
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THEOLOGICAL HALL, SALISBURY * 


might find its proper home. She felt, in common 
with others, that the ministry of the Church of 
England, if it was to gain any real influence over 
her members should have some time given it for 
preparation. ... 

For she made herself 
acquainted with many of the students passing in 
and out of the College walls, and to many her 
intercourse was helpful in ways which could not 
fail to influence them for good. 


some thirteen years 


Thus we find that Mrs. Sidney Lear was 
busy with other things besides her books. 
Church embroidery, at which she was a 
skilful and rapid worker, was a_ special 
delight to her, and she never gave up the 
habit of visiting the sick and sorrowful. 
How was all this crowded into her life? 
At the beginning of her last book, “ Joy,” 
(published by Messrs. Longmans,) there is 
to be found a beautiful little memoir of the 
authoress. In this a description is given of 
a day of her life which may partly serve to 
answer the question. After stating that her 
friends included many well-known men such 
as Dr. Pusey, Canon Liddon, Canon Carter, 
&c., the memoir goes on to say: “For 
some years she kept almost open house at 
Salisbury, where guests were incessantly 





Her life was soon filled 
with all manner of interests, and she did 
everything so rapidly, though not hurriedly, 
that she put as much work into one day as 
most people do into two. From her nursing 
habits she had accustomed herself to waking 
early, and she habitually rose at 4.30 or 
5 A.M., and spent an hour or two in prayer 
and meditation, till it was time to go to the 
7.30 cathedral service which she always 
attended. From 8 to g a.M., she devoted 
to letter writing, and would dash off eight or 
nine letters, often long ones, before her nine 
o’clock breakfast. After that some time was 
spent in reading and writing, and a couple 
of hours in her district. An hour or so at 
her embroidery frame would complete her 
morning. ‘The afternoon would be given to 
her guests and to social duties and pleasures, 
with Evensong at the Cathedral. Then 
came literary work till dinner, and again till 
bedtime if alone, and if not she would 
frequently write on after her guests had gone 
to their rooms.” 

But space forbids any further narrative 
of the many good works carried out by 
Mrs. Sidney Lear. It is necessary to 
pass from what she did to the more difficult 


coming and going. 
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and more interesting account of what she 
was. 

Her character may be briefly summed up. 
She appears to have been one of those 
people who seldom think of themselves, but 
whose duty towards God and their neighbour 
is their first care. Her own religious dis- 
position was directed, not only by the pious 
persons by whom she was surrounded in 
early youth, but also by her own study of 
theology. An old friend says that “she 
had very considerable intellectual power, 
and her excellent memory and strong mind 
enabled her to retain and digest what she 
read, so that in later years she had a very 
great grasp of sound theological learning.” 
She belonged to the “advanced ” section of 
the Church of England, and the same friend 
writes that “during her frequent and long 
residences abroad she came in contact with 
many methods of religious faith and prac- 
tice, and her great familiarity with foreign 
languages and foreign ways brought her into 
contact with people who were not backward 
in trying to shake her confidence in the 
English Church ;- but her wide and extensive 
reading and intelligent, sober-minded thought 
had well prepared her for such attacks, and 
she never flagged in her attachment to and 
confidence in the mother in whose bosom 
she had been re-born to God.” That she 
was not really narrow in her sympathies is 
shown by the fact that during her travels she 
specially delighted in helping “the Little 
Sisters of the Poor,” whose work is the care 
of the aged and feeble. She always had a 
store of odds and ends for their use, and 
wherever she was she made a point of visit- 
ing their homes, and never went empty- 
handed. She was quite at home in many 
of these places, and the inmates delighted to 
have her among them. She could comfort 
and console them in their own languages, 
and her mere presence seemed to scatter 
happiness among them. “It lessens my 
pain when I can relieve the pain of others,” 
she said one bitter cold day in Perugia when, 
in spite of a sharp rheumatic attack, she 
insisted upon visiting the hospital as usual, 
and this is just one of the many lessons to 
be learnt from Mrs. Sidney Lear. Few 
persons have so heavy a bizzden, but what 
they can find some one with a heavier, in 
comparison with which their own is lightened. 
She never could entertain the possibility of 


neglecting what she considered her duty, at 
whatever cost it might be to herself. It is 
recorded that on one occasion, when she was 
thinking of offering her services for a special 
work, a friend suggested that it would prove 
too much for her. All she said was, “ Well, 
but then there is nobody else to help, and 
God will pull me through.” She undertook 
the work with most happy results, but it left 
its mark and she never quite recovered from 
the long and anxious strain. 

With such a disposition as this, so full of 
charity in its widest, truest sense, it is not 
surprising to learn that, while in middle life 
her friends and her interests belonged 
entirely to that portion of the Church which 
had her chief sympathy, in later life her 
views softened and moderated greatly, 
enabling her to feel how much she had in 
common with all whose aims were good. 

It was, indeed, a wonderful life and a 
wonderful character. When her vast literary 
work is considered, as well as the large and 
important charitable enterprises in which she 
was engaged, it seems hard to understand 
how she found time for the many little acts 
of love, the many little words of sympathy, 
which endeared her to all with whom she 
had to do. Yet there they were, beautifying 
and adorning her life, like the illuminated 
margin of a noble page of history. 

And now there is another lesson to be 
learnt. She had, it is said,a winning and 
attractive way with those whom she sought 
to help and befriend. It is almost startling 
to find that beneath this bright and loving 
exterior there was suffering of more than 
ordinary severity. Bodily pain is bad, and, 
as has been told, Mrs. Sidney Lear had her 
share of that; but mental pain and depres- 
sion is far worse, and often accompanies 
the physical weakness. Inthe memoir, at the 
beginning of “Joy” it is said, “She suffered 
from intense depression of mind and body. 
Weariness and dislike of everything oppressed 
her almost beyond bearing. In the words of 
Job she ‘loathed her life.’ ‘Oh, if I could 
flee away and be at rest!’ was her abiding 
thought. Each day was so much of weary 
effort, and at last she found pleasure in 
nothing! Her faith never failed for a 
moment—that burned with a clear, steady 
flame ; but her life was simply a burthen 
and a misery.” 

There is an entry in her diary which bears 
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touching witness to this mental pain. It is 
dated “ Salisbury, December 31, 1870,” and 
runs as follows : 


“Intense cold. And so the year closes. I 
sadder than I ought to be, shrinking from every 
thing, above all from my earthly future, from plans 
and doings, and craving—oh, so unspeakably ! — for 
the rest which remaineth —the reunion with all my 
treasures. Lifé does seem so hard and weary, yet 
I know that it is wrong to give way to such feelings 
and I pray against them. The physical depression 
of cold makes me worse, and I think the ease and 
conventionality of this life does too. Real work 
would make me better.” 


And this was written when a quarter of a 
century of the best work of her life lay before 
her! She thrust back her morbid depression 
and lived for God and for others : an example, 
indeed, to many who are in danger of being 
overwhelmed by mental gloom. 

One of her strongest feelings was for the 
Communion of Saints, as may be gathered 
from the above entry. On All Saints Day, 
1867, she wrote, “ Almost too bursting with 
unearthliness this day is.” And again, in 
1896, on the same day, there occurs the 
following entry: “ Acute pain in the head all 


day. This most precious day, full of hope 
and help. So many blessed ones in the 
Better Land . .. 1 feel on the very 
edge of this life, 
and only crave 
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ments were her books, her work, and her 
pets—a dog, two or three long-haired cats, 
and her pigeons, ducks, and a parrot. Part 
of her bedroom was partitioned off and made 
into a little chapel, and here one of the clergy 
from the Theological College used to celebrate 
the Holy Communion for her. During the 
early part of these years she wrote in her 
diary : “‘ Looking back upon my past life | 
see it to be a very wondrous piece of God- 
leading through and in spite of difficulties to 
His own Church, and yet now, at the age of 
65, I feel that I am more tolerant of others, 
more ready to put out a loving hand of fellow- 
ship to all Christians than ever before, more 
strong in belief of all Sacramental dogma, but 
more loving to those who know it not, and 
yet love our one Master. I think, under 
God’s blessing, it was my love of reading 
which guided me, and that love has gone on 
strengthening, and is the solace of my failing 
life now.” 

On Tuesday evening, November 3, 1896, 
she had a stroke of paralysis, and even under 
this affliction her patience was unfailing. 
“ If it be God’s will that I should lose the 
use of my limbs,” she said, “ ¢hen I will not 
murmur.” 

But her waiting was not to be for long. 
God had His servant, and at 

1.15 P.M. on the 
following Sun- 


mercy on 





for patience to 
wait the happy 
call.” 

But this is an- 
ticipating. Eight 
years before her 
death she had a 
serious heart 
seizure, and was 
never able to take 
up active work of 
body or brain 
again. ‘These last 
years were spent 
in a very, very 
quiet, retired life. 
She seldom left 
her sofa, and 
never went  be- 
yond her little gar- 
den. Her amuse- 
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day, after a 
period of uncon- 
sciousness, she 
was at last 
allowed “to flee 
away and be at 
rest.”. She was 
buried beside her 
husband in the 
cloisters at Salis- 
bury, and of 
the crowd who 
gathered round 
her grave numbers 
belonged to the 
working classes, 
bearing witness to 
one of the ruling 
passions of her life 
—a love for the 
souls of men, 
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‘DR, JOSEPH PARKER 


HEN these lines meet the eye of 
the reader the Free Churches 
of London will be about to 


enter upon a great campaign to 
reach the unevangelised masses of the 
Metropolis. There are between fifty and sixty 
Free Church Councils in London, and practi- 
cally all of them will take a share in this 
great endeavour. The mission lasts from 
January 26 to February 4. Perhaps the 
most striking item in the programme of the 
mission will be the sermon by Dr. Parker in 
the Guildhall. It is said that this famous 
building has never before been used for such a 
purpose. The Lord Mayor and the mayors 


of the many local municipalities of; London _ 


have been invited to attend, and it is hoped 
that there will be a great stir in the City 
of London on that day. Naturally the 
Free Churches will regard this as a memor- 
able day in their history and in the his- 
tory of the ancient city. Great gatherings, 
too, will be held at the City Temple, the 


Metropolitan Tabernacle (famous for aye as 
the scene of the ministry of the late Mr. 
Spurgeon), Exeter Hall and the Shoreditch 
Tabernacle. A great many ministers, many 
of them from the provinces, will act as 
missioners. For instance, Dr. John Smith 
and Dr. Barrett, of Norwich, work at Hamp- 
stead; Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of Birming- 
ham, and Dr. Forsyth, of Cambridge, at 
Hornsey. Dr. Monro Gibson goes to 
Kensington, Dr. Horton to Westminister ; 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., and Dr. 
Hanson carry on the campaign at Brixton. 
Mr. Gipsy Smith will be at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, and Rev. John McNeill will 
hold meetings in the City Temple. All 
these and a great many more will take part 
in the provincial mission which starts on 
February 16 and goes on to February 26. 
It is hoped that many people will be added 
unto the Church in London, and that an 
indubitable success in the metropolis will 
give an irresistible impetus to the work in 
the provinces. The villages of England 
have not been forgotten. From March 2 to 
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THE FREE CHURCH SIMULTANEOUS MISSION 


March 6, evangelistic services, conducted 
mostly by ministers from the neighbouring 
towns, will be held in thousands of English 
hamlets. The discerning and imaginative 
reader will easily clothe this dry skeleton of 
the programme with flesh and blood. They 
do not speak beyond the book who say that 
this mission will be the greatest effort that 
the Church has ever made. 

The Rev. Thomas Law, the Organising 
Secretary of the National Free Church 
Council, is entitled to the honour of having 
suggested this great 
enterprise. For a 
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large audiences and_ brings 
inquiry room. 

It was the great success of these united 
missions that encouraged Mr. Law to suggest 
a much larger enterprise of the same sort. 
There are between fifty and sixty Free 
Church Councils in London. “ Why not,” 
said Mr. Law .to the {Metropolitan Federa- 
tion some years ago, “why not have a 
united mission at the same time in connec- 


many to the 


tion with all these Councils?” The Free 
Churches were not then ripe for this 
proposal. It rather 
staggered the 





number of years 
the chief work of 
the National Free 
Church Council 
has been’ evan 
gelistic. Mr.Gipsy 
Smith and Mr. W. 
R. Lane, the mis 
sioners of the 
Council, have held 
united missions all 
over the country in 
connection with the 
local Councils, of 
which there are 
now between six 
and seven hun- 
dred. These en- 
terprises, judged 
by the attendances 
at the meetings and 
the number of per- 
sons who have en- 
tered the inquiry 
rooms, must be 
pronounced a 
distinguished — suc- 





cess. Mr. Gipsy Smith is an interesting and 
remarkable figure. Wherever he _ goes, 
the largest church is not sufficient to 


contain all who desire to hear him, Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Monro Gibson, and others 
have borne decisive testimony to his power 
and success as an evangelist. 
‘mons, quiet and calm in delivery and 
expository in substance, are marked not 
less by ethical fervour than by evan- 
gelistic zeal. They are profitable as well 
to the due chastening and edifying of 
the people of God as to the conversion 
of sinners. Mr. W. R. 
XXX—8 


His ser 


Lane also gathers 





ENTRANCE TO THE GUILDHALL 


and 
the 
Dr. 


fathers 

brethren of 
Metropolis. 

Guinness Rogers 
shook his head, 
and even the san- 
guine Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes was 
not enthusiastic. 
And so no more 
was heard of the 
project for some 
years. Mr. Law 
did not abandon 
it, however ; he 
simply quietly 
pigeon-holed it. 
The opportunity 
came again with 
the approach of 
the new century, 
and in the mean- 
time the idea had 
grown. Mr. Law 
felt that the 
Churches could not 
open the new cen- 
tury in a more auspicious manner than by a 
united effort in all parts of England and Wales 
to bring into the Kingdom of God the great 
multitudes without. Mr. Law placed his pro- 
posals before the General Committee of the 
National Council, which at once adopted 
them and submitted. them to the National 
Council, held in Sheffield last March. ‘This 
National Council, consisting of representa- 
tives of the local Councils in all parts of 
England and Wales, acclaimed the proposal 
with enthusiasm, and since that time the 
central office in London and _ the 
Councils throughout the country 





local 
have 
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MR. W, R. LANE 


devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
work of organisation and preparation. 
Everything that human devotion can in- 
spire, and everything that human ingenuity 
can devise for the success of this great 
endeavour, has been done. Nor hasit for a 
moment been forgotten that it is written, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Dr. Dale gave his warm and valuable 
support to the evangelistic work of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey in this country. He felt 
that their labours were necessary, and the 
gift of an evangelist was the one that he him- 
self would have coveted most. Not long 
before his death Dr. Dale predicted that the 
Free Churches of England were on the eve 
of the greatest revival ever known in the 
history of Christianity. We believe that his 
prophecy is now about tocome true. During 
the months of January and February many 
ministers of the Evangelical Free Churches 
are to come out in the new character of 
evangelists, and we do not doubt that in 
most cases their labours will be atten ed 
with success. The experiment will certa nly 
be of value to the ministers themselves and 
to observers. This mission is to be a 
mission conducted by ministers. At least 
nine out of every ten of the missioners will 
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belong to the regular ministry. .Complaints 
are sometimes made that many ministers seem 
to forget entirely that a large portion of their 
congregation are unconverted. We believe 
that this Simultaneous Mission will cause 
many ministers to make the discovery that 
they themselves have the gift of an evangelist, 
and will result in making their sermons 
fuller of evangelical urgency and passionate 
appeal. The audiences that they will seek 
for during the mission are audiences of the 
unreached and unconverted masses. The 
missioners will have no opportunity or excuse 
for forgetting that they are addressing the 
unconverted, and no doubt this class will 
receive much of their attention when they 
return to their own pulpits. They will realise 
that the best way to keep their ministry truly 
evangelical is to make it frequently evange- 
listic. “I ceased not to warn every one of 
you, night and day with tears,” said the 
Apostle Paul. The sermons and the ministry 
of the new century will be marked by this 
ceaseless watning. Further,a great and much- 
needed improvement in the character of open- 
air services, which will form an important 
part of the mission work, will probably be 
effected by the mission. It is being more 
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and more realised that if the Christian Church 
is to make a deep impression on the masses, 
it must be by means of open-air work, and 
that the manner of conducting these services 
and the preaching of them leave very much 
to be desired. Mr. Frank T. Bullen in his 
recent letter to the British Weekly, com- 
menting on “the pitiable, pitiful waste of 
golden opportunities” by the Churches in this 
connection, only urged what many have urged 
before him, that the churches should give 
their best, not their worst, men to open-air 
preaching. Many good preachers will take 
part in open-air services during the mission, 
and the success which it is hoped will reward 
their efforts, will result in a great extension 
and a great improvement in this branch of 
evangelistic labour. 

Nothing could be more encouraging to the 
promoters of the movement than the eager- 
ness which has been shown by the ministers 
and missioners of the Free Churches to help. 
They have expressed themselves as delighted 
at the opportunity of sharing in the effort. Dr. 
Parker, as we have said, is to preach at the 
Guildhall. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, is 
not a bit less eager than Dr. Parker. He 
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said the other day that a mission of this kind 
is what he has longed for for years. He has 
made no definite arrangements at the time of 
writing, but he is certain to take some part 
of the work in his own city at least. The 
appointments for the provinces include the 
following, which we give, not as an exhaus- 
tive list by any means, but as a representa- 
tive one. The Rev. John McNeill goes to 
Cardiff; Dr. Clifford and Mr. Gipsy Smith 
go to Birmingham; the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, M.A., goes to Cambridge ; Dr. Mac- 
kennal and Rev. W. Cuff go to Bristol ; Dr. 
Horton goes to Halifax; Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A., and Mr. Leonard Weaver go to Leeds; 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., and Dr. 
Rendel Harris to Manchester; Rev. F. W. 
Bourne and Rev. Thos. Spurgeon to Ply- 
mouth ; Rev. G. Campbell Morgan goes to 
Portsmouth ; Rev. Darlow Sarjeant to South- 
ampton; Rev. J. E. Wakerley and Rev. E. 
Davidson go to Liverpool; Dr. Monro Gibson 
and Rev. Howard May to Newcastle; Rev. 
Arnold Thomas and Rev. C. New to Brighton; 
Rev. R. Fotheringham goes to Hastings; Rev. 
B. J. Gibbon to Eastbourne ; Mr. W. R. Lane 
to Hull; Rev. J.G.Greenhough, M.A.,to Hud- 
dersfield ; and Dr. Barrett to Hampstead. 
The people are to be reached by going to 
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them. There will, of course, be the usual 
meetings everywhere—Biblc readings in the 
afternoon and meetings in churches and 
public buildings in the evening. All the 
resources of ingenuity are being taxed to 
reach the people who cannot be brought to 
these gatherings. ‘The Gospel net is to be 
flung wide. Dinner-hour services will be 
held in workhouses and ship-yards ; noon-day 
services for business men (Bradford, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, and Manchester, and other 
big centres have arranged for these) ; early 
morning services for milkmen and workmen; 
midnight services for tram and omnibus 
men, and rescue meetings for the fallen. 
The children will certainly not be forgotten. 
The National Council has at its disposal the 
services of ministers and missioners who are 
specially fitted to deal with all orders of 
minds. All sorts and conditions of men and 
women will be sought out—the highways 
and hedges, the high streets, the lanes, and 
the slums will be visited. The idea is that 
during the weeks of the mission every soul 
from the Tweed to Land’s End, from the 
Wash to the westernmost point of Wales, 
shall be brought within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Christian Church, and shall 
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be offered the salvation of God. . The least 
emotional, as the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., has 
said, can hardly contemplate the conception 
or realisation of such a programme unmoved. 
Mr. Meyer is the President of the Metro- 
politan Federation, and has visited all the 
Councils ot London in preparation for the 
mission. His success and wide experience 
in evangelistic work and close association 
with the late Mr. D. L. Moody have made 
his services of special value. 

There is no doubt that a wave of evangel- 
istic zeal and expectancy is flowing over the 
whole country. This largely accounts for 
the great acclamation with which the project 
of the Simultaneous Mission was received by 
the ministers of the Free Churches. No 
faithful ministry can be a ministry without 
fruit. But in many cases no fruit has been 
visible. And now it is devoutly believed that 
the harvest of many tears and prayers and 
much faithful labour is to be reaped. .. This 
in itself is an earnest of success. In every 
church where the Gospel is faithfully preached 
there are at all times a number of people, 
of young men and women in especial, who 
have got to the border line of decision, but 


are still halting on the wrong side. It is 
among such that the successful evangelist 
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reaps his harvest. 
He has the gift 
under God of in- 
ducing or compelling 
these people to cross 
the line. Mr. Gipsy 
Smith has said that 
a large proportion 
of those who come 
into his  inquiry- 
rooms are young 
people who have 
been impressed by 
their own ministers. 
It is believed that 
many such young 
men and _ young 
women will be 
gathered into the 
Kingdom of God 
during the mission. 
What is to be 
the result of this 
great enterprise? Re- 
liable statistics go REY. P, 
to show that about 
20,000,000 people 
in England have no connection with any of 
the Churches. It is devoutly hoped that 
during the Mission meetings this number 
will be considerably reduced, and there are 
men of great faith among us who believe 
that when the campaign is over the Church 
of God in England may be able to say that 
it has the majority of the people of England 
on its side. Mr. Price Hughes has said 
that many of,those who came under deep 
impressions at the meetings of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey were lost to the Church, 
simply because there was no permanent 
organisation to look after them. It is true 
that the committees who had charge of the 
arrangements for the Moody and Sankey 
meetings contained ministers and laymen 
representing the various Nonconformist 
Churches and the Church of England. But 
these committees were dissolved as soon as 
the meetings were over, and the relation of 
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Church denomina- 
tions are closely 
linked to the present 
great endeavour. It 
is their mission. 
The Free Church 
Councils, which are 
organising the cam- 
paign, are better 
described as inter- 
denominational than 
as undenomina- 
tional, and all the 
English Free Church 
assemblies — the 
Congregational 
Union, the Baptist 
Union, the English 
Presbyterian Synod, 
the Methodist Free 
Church Assembly, 
the Primitive Metho- 
dist Conference, the 
Methodist New 
Connexion Con- 
ference, the Bible 
Christian Conference 
and the annual gathering of the Wesleyan 
Reform Union—have given their support at 
their yearly gatherings to the mission, and 
have exhorted all those over whom they 
have influence or control to exert themselves 
to the utmost for its success. 


FORSYTH 


These circum- 
stances give the enterprise an initial advan- 
tage which was wanting to the great and 
fruitful mission of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. The machinery which is being 
used for the execution of the project, namely, 
the six hundred and more Free Church 
Councils, will be in existence when the enter- 
prise is accomplished, and will be available 
for conserving the results. Those who make 
confession of their faith in Christ will be 
induced to join themselves to a Church, 
and the Church will become responsible for 
the nursing of “these babes in Christ.” 
This great enterprise will result, we trust, 
in great benefit to all the Churches, and 


the mission to the denominations was never through them to our country and the 
intimate. On the other hand, the Free world. 
——___—__— <8 —— 
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ONE DAY 


By KATHARINE A. BROCK 


A TREMULOUs light came creeping 
Into the east at morn. 

While half of the world was sleeping 
The little new day was born. 


But one sick child was waking, 
And watching, with weary eyes, 

Tor the first faint sign of breaking 
Of light in the eastern skies. 


“ Little new day, my morrow, 
What do you hold for me ? 
Is it delight or sorrow 
Deep in your hands I see?” 


“ Little sick child, I carry 

That which shall make you blest. 
*T will not be long I tarry, 

Then—I will give you rest.” 


Out of the world went winging 
The weary, old, worn-out day, 

But the child to his hand was clinging, 
And together they slipped away. 








QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER CONSORT-ELECT 


By JOHN BELL 


‘Te marriage of the young Queen of 
Holland will strongly appeal to us on 
this side of the North Sea; it will 
remind us of the life-story of our be- 
loved Queen and of her marriage with Prince 
Albert. For, when we come to think of it, 
there are several points of resemblance be- 
tween the girlhood of Queen Victoria and that 
of Holland’s Queen. Both became fatherless 
in early youth; and the mothers of both 
proved themselves equal to their responsi- 
bilities. Queen Emma, no less than was the 
Duchess of Kent, is noted for her rare gifts, her 
sweet character, her gentleness, her devotion, 
her self-sacrifice. And then both Queens 
were the last descendants of royal houses. 
But probably the point of resemblance 
which has the strongest human note in it is 
the love-story of both Sovereigns. Queen 
Victoria’s courtship is one of the prettiest of 
stories ; and of Queen Wilhelmina it may be 


said that she became betrothed to Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin because he 
was the man of her choice. It took the 
young Queen three years to find a fitting 
Consort. Her people, solicitous for the 
future of the House of Orange, would have 
had her choose a husband shortly after her 
coronation ; but in this matter, as in others, 
she determined to consult her own pleasure 
and convenience. ‘J shall never think of 
marriage until three years have elapsed,” 
she was often heard to say, whenever the 
important question cropped up. She was 
eighteen then; she is in her twenty-first 
year now; and she has kept her word. 

The Court gossips of Europe have had 
Queen Wilhelmina betrothed at least a dozen 
times during the last three years. And 
invariably the bridegroom-elect has been a 
German Prince. When, at last, the official 
announcement of the Queen’s _betrothal 
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TITE PALACE AND THE NEW CHURCH, AMSTERDAM 


went rorth, to many of her subjects it had 
the effect of a bolt from the blue. It is 
true that her Ministers knew that something 
was in the wind ; but so well did the Queen 
keep her secret that M. Pierson, the Presi- 
dent of the Dutch Cabinet, was only made 


aware of her intentions three weeks before 
they became public property. 

The wooing was all done in the summer 
during the visit of Queen Wilhelmina and 
her mother to Schwarzburg, a romantic 
district in the Thuringian Forest. They 

stayed at the Hotel 
Weisser Hirsch, and 











THE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
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were frequent guests at 
the castle of the reign- 
ing prince, which is 
perched among pines on 
a hill. It is a beautiful 
place. There is the 
Schwarzathal, a narrow 
valley with fir-clad hills 
on either side ; then the 
winding river, with the 
great forest, in which 
wild boars are preserved, 
on the left bank; the 
village itself, old-world in 
character, a Sleepy Hol- 
low, in fact, surrounded 
by high hills ; and a few 
miles away, Rudolf- 
stadt, the capital of tke 
Principality, a fine old 
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town, beloved by Schiller, who occasionally 
lived and wrote there. 

Queen Wilhelmina enjoyed the change 
from the sand dunes of her own country. 
Those picnics in the forest were delightful 
affairs, and, of course, were attended by 
Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who, 
during the visit of the Queens, left his 
regiment, which is in garrison at Potsdam, 
and paid flying 
visits to his 
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great deal of hard fighting. He was. a 
victorious general of the Prussian army in 
the war with Austria in 1866, and added to 
his laurels in the struggle with France in 
1870-71. He was one of the Prussian 
generals who were most talked about during 
this terrible period, for he fought before 
Paris, was to the fore in the battle of Le 
Mans, and entered Rouen. Duke Henry, who 

is his youngest 

son, has not had 





mother. ‘The 
Duke was the 
guide in these 


forest walks. He 
pointed out the 
sylvan beauties to 
the young Queen, 
and Wilhelmina 
was interested in 
her companion as 
well as in the 
scenery. ‘This 
has been the hap- 
piest period of my 
life,’’ she was 
heard to say on 
leaving Schwarz- 
burg, and the sig- 
nificance of this 
remark can best 
be appreciated 
when it is remem- 
bered that on 
October 6 she left 
her palace at Het 
Loo in company 
with her mother, 
and paid another 
visit to Germany. 
This visit was to 
her aunt, her 
mother’ssister, the 
Countess of Arnberg. Duke Henry attended 
there by arrangement. We know the rest; 
the two young people plighted their troth. 
And now for a sketch of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s future Consort, He isin his twenty- 
fifth year, four years older than the Queen. 
His father was the late Duke Frederick 
Francis II., and his mother Duchess Maria, 
a princess of the House of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolfstadt. Like most German princes he 
is a soldier, as was his father before him. 
Duke Frederick Francis II. went through a 








QUEEN WILHELMINA AS SHE IS TO-DAY 


any active service, 
but he is ac- 
counted an excel- 
lent soldier, mas- 
ter of his profes- 
sion, and in every 
way worthy of his 
sire. He is a 
lieutenant a@ la 
suite of the Prus- 
sian Chasseurs of 
the Guard of the 
Mecklenburg Fu- 
siliers, while one 
of his brothers is 
a captain of the 
Cuirassier regi- 
ment at Berlin. 
Another _ brother 
met a melancholy 
end. He was a 
lieutenant in the 
German Navy, 
and was _drowned 
while incommand 
of a torpedo boat 
in 1897. 

While. Duke 
Henry has striven 
to attain _perfec- 
tion.in'the art of 
soldiering, he has 
not neglected other important concerns. 
Pastors Sander, Kheforth and Welhelme, 
who had entire charge of his education until 
he went to the Gymnasium at Dresden, 
impressed upon him the necessity of ditigent 
study of men and things, and urged him to 
travel so that his outlook on the world might 
be broadened. Accordingly the young Duke 
seized every opportunity of increasing his 
knowledge of the world. He is a great 
traveller, and knows British India well, having 
travelled all over the Peninsula ; and when 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER CONSORT-ELECT 


he becomes the Consort of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, the royal palaces at The Hague and 
the Loo will be the richer by numerous 
Indian curiosities, which he brought home 
with him from his travels. 

As to his character, his fellow officers in 
the German Army will tell you that it is 
beyond reproach. The Duke indeed is 
very simple-in his tastes ; there is an air of 
homeliness about him ; and these qualities 
will go far to endear him to Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s subjects. 

Strictly speak- 
ing, he is not 
handsome; but 
there is that 
about his face 
which inspires 
trust. They say 
at The Hague and 
at Amsterdam that 
Queen Wilhel- 
mina, her re- 
stricted entourage 
notwithstanding, 
is a shrewd judge 
of character, and 
never hesitates to 
express her likes 
and dislikes in re- 
gard to persons 
who are presented 
toher. ‘If this be 
so, she would find 
much to interest 
her in Duke 
Henry’s face. 
Those clear stead- 
fast eyes of his, 
with the brows 
slightly over- 
hanging, the firm mouth—if these mean 
anything at all, they indicate that the 
Duke has his full share of German shrewd- 
ness. 

And yet with all the knowledge which 
comes by extensive travel, by the rough and 
tumble of German military life, Duke Henry 
is really shy ; some who do not know him 
would even deem him stand-offish, repellant. 
To consider him so is to do him an injustice. 
His shyness is natural; it arises from 
extreme sensitiveness. 

There is an interesting story about him 
touching on this very characteristic. The 
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royal match-makers of Europe, as I have 
said, had Queen Wilhelmina betrothed quite 
a number of times. A comic paper in 
Berlin hinted that all the German Princes 
who aspired to the hand of Wilhelmina 
were drawn up in line at Potsdam for her to 
select from, and that Duke Henry was 
amongst the number. This annoyed him 
terribly, and when, as was supposed, the 
suitors were to be presented to her at a 
dinner, he declined to become one of the 
guests. Nor did the Queen herself attend 
this dinner. It 
is possible that 
she heard this 
story, which was 
a tribute to his 
manliness, and 
aroused her 
curiosity ; at any 
rate, when at 
last she did see 
him, as the 
brother-in-law of 
her cousin Eliza- 
beth, she was 
struck with his 
honest face, and 
dignified, soldierly 
bearing. 

That the 
Queen’s choice is 
acceptable to her 
subjects was ex- 
emplified during 
the visit of the 
betrothed pair at 
The Hague, 
shortly after the 
official announce- 
ment of the 
Duke Henry had, of course, 
to run the gauntlet of many presentations. 
He was shy and somewhat uncomfortable 
under it all; but when out driving with the 
young Queen and her mother, his manner 
was quite different. It was evident to all 
beholders that he was a happy man, and 
very much in love. He handled the reins 
and chatted and smiled as though he was 
proud of the honour of driving the young 
Queen about. And certainly all his thoughts 
were of her, or he would not have been 
guilty of a certain little remissness which was 
observed at The Hague station, where the 


engagement. 
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burgomaster, the commandant of the city, 
and other officials, had assembled to greet 
the Consort-elect. The Queen left the 
railway saloon leaning on his arm. With 
lover-like attention he assisted her into the 
carriage, arranged her wraps, and, forgetful 
of everything else, was about to leap beside 
her, when he received a gentle pat on the 
shoulder. The pat came from the Queen- 
mother as a reminder that he had forgotten 
to help her into the carriage. A blush of 
confusion overspread the Duke’s face; he 
apologised stammeringly, and handed Queen 
Emma into the carriage. It was a little slip, 
but it amused the bystanders very much ; 
and certainly heightened the favourable 
opinion conceived of him. 

Of Queen Wilhelmina much has been 
written before and since her coronation in 
the New Church at Amsterdam. The sunny 
prophecies indulged in then are in a fair way 
of being fulfilled ; and Hollanders, high and 
humble alike, pray and believe that her 
future will be filled with sunshine. During 
the three years that she has held the sceptre 
of the Orange Dynasty, she has developed 
wonderfully. She has, so to speak, become 
a woman all at once. True, the girlish 
winsomeness is still retained in her face, but 
there are times when it becomes studious, 
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full of thought, as though she 
was fully conscious of the weight 
of her responsibilities. Not that 
she has made great departures from 
the mode of life which charac- 
terised her happy, if at times 
lonely, girlhood. She still retains 
a liking for gardening, and when at 
the Loo indulges her hobby to 
its full bent. The dogs, the doves 
and the deer still know her, and 
the cares of State do not prevent 
her from spending a quiet hour 
among her pets. As during her 
girlhood, so now—every hour of 
the day is advantageously utilised. 
Her interest in intellectual pursuits 
is keener than ever, and never a 
day passes that she does not 
seek to perfect her knowledge 
of modern languages—of English, 


which she loves, of French, 
and of German. Political 
economy is another favourite 


study of hers, and thanks to the 
painstrking care of her instructors, Professors 
J. de Louter and J. M. de Groot, of Leyden, 
she has now got a thorough grasp of this 
subject. She still visits the Rijksmuseum, 
where the unique collection of prints never 
fails to interest her. The Queen has a fine 
sense of artistic perfection, which she owes 
in a large measure to the lectures of the art 
experts who invariably accompany her on 
her visits to the museum. Her predilection 
for Dutch art is as pronounced as her love 
for the Dutch language, which she considers 
superior to all other European tongues, and 
never loses an opportunity of making this 
fact known. 

The story of her treatment of the two 
Dutch ladies who were educated abroad is 
the best illustration of her intense love for 
her own tongue. These two ladies, whose 
fathers lived abroad and had made fortunes, 
apparently did not see the necessity of learn- 
ing Dutch. In the course of a continental 
tour they visited the country of their fathers, 
and naturally desired an opportunity of being 
presented to her Majesty. The Queen is 
readily accessible, but she heard through 
some of the Court ladies that the visitors did 
not speak Dutch. She thereupon sent word 
to them that she would only receive them 
after they had learnt their mother tongue. 
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The young Queen takes an intense interest 
in all that makes for the prosperity and great- 
ness of her kingdom. Even her naval and 
army officers have been surprised at her know- 
ledge of the composition of the services. 
There is no doubting her pride in her troops, 
and she never misses attending the manceu- 
vres, her horsemanship on these occasions 
being as much admired as her bonny face 
with its sweet expression. She has already 
stated to favoured friends what her rule of 
life will be when Duke Henry becomes her 
Consort. ‘My husband,” she has said, 
“should be my loyal and obedient servant 
for two hours of the day when I shall be 
devoted to the affairs of my kingdom, but 
for the remainder of the time I shall be his 
devoted and obedient wife.” 

And this leads to the question, which has 
puzzled the students of royal marriages of 
this kind nota little—the question as to what 


position the future Consort of the Queen of 
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the Netherlands will really occupy. It is 
laid down in the Constitution of the country 
that the husband of the reigning Queen shall 
have no rights of sovereignty, and that he 
shall have no political influence. ‘This does 
not, however, debar him from becoming, 
should he choose, private adviser to the 
Queen, which is precisely the position the 
late Prince Consort held in this country. 
But there is another and different precedent 
to be considered—that of Prince Francis of 
Bourbon, who became the husband of Queen 
Isabella of Spain. Prince Francis took the 
title of King, and came to be addressed as 
“Your Majesty.” In the case of Duke 
Henry, who from being called Heinrich in 
German, has now become known as Hendrik 
in Dutch, it is supposed that Queen Wil- 
helmina will follow the plan adopted by 
Queen Victoria, for whom she has a profound 
affection, and style her husband the Prince 
Consort. 


JEWISH SCHOOLS IN PALESTINE AT THE 


BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN 


ERA 


By A. SCHWARTZ 


HERE are two marked features in 
the early scholastic system of the 
Jews—first the immense stress laid 
on education ; and secondly, the 

importance attributed to religious teaching. 
Knowledge was indeed valued for its own 
sake. ‘The world,” said one of the rabbis, 
“exists solely through the breath of its 
schoolboys.” “The Almighty,” said another, 
“prefers the breath of children at school 
to the smoke rising from the Temple’s altars.” 
The destruction of Jerusalem was attributed 
to a deficiency of school accommodation. 
It was considered unlawful to live in a place 
where there was no school. “ A town without 
a school,” said a distinguished rabbi, “ should 
at once be destroyed.” In the fourth century, 
we are told, a deputation of rabbis sent to 
a town requested to see its guardians. On 
the introduction of the magistrates, the 
clerical dignitaries angrily exclaimed : “Oh no, 
these are the destroyers of the city; bring 


us the teachers, the men of whom the 
Psalmist wrote, ‘ Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’ ” 
They interpreted but the general sentiments 
of their compatriots. Knowledge was highly 
appreciated, but merely as illustrative of or 
complementary and subservient to theo- 
logical dogma and ecclesiastical traditions. 
The Torah was the Alpha and Omega of 
all things; moral training the end of all 
instruction. A man who neglected to bring 
up his children in the law was looked upon 
as a profane person. Had not the Deuter- 
onomist, speaking about the Commandments, 
directed that they should be taught diligently 
to thechildren? ‘Thou shalt talk of them, 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up... 
and thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house and on thy gates.” ‘ Woe to him, 
who has not studied the Torah, the law.” 
“ Where religion,” it was said, “ precedes 
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wisdom the latter remains, but where religion 
is put into the background knowledge 
vanishes.” 

There are no historical notices of the 
existence of Jewish schools. The colleges of 
the sons of the prophets were theological 
seminaries, until the return from the Exile. 
The parents—for the first five years the 
mother, afterwards the father—were the in- 
structors of their children. In the days of 
Ezra, when, as Nehemiah tells us, “the 
children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, 
and would not speak the Jews’ language,” a 
first attempt appears to have been made to 
establish primary schools. Probably the 
scholastic institutions of Simon ben Sche- 
tach were intended for older pupils. We 
know that the great Hillel and Gamaliel, 
who refused to admit a scholar unless he 
could furnish a certificate of good moral 
character, had colleges for the discussion of 
knotty theological and ecclesiastical questions. 
The credit of the first really efficient elemen- 
tary schools appears to belong to Rabbi 
Joshua ben Gamla, who gave orders that 
teachers should be appointed in every part of 
the country, and that children froin six to 
seven years and upwards should be made 
to attend a school in their place of residence. 
Political circumstances interfered greatly with 
the carrying out of his projects. But it is 
said that before the ruthless suppression of 
the Jewish orders by Hadrian, about the year 
132 A.D., Bethar had 400 schools, Jerusalem 
boasting of 480 schools. A great impetus was 
given to theeducational movement by Or Nassi 
and Rabbi ben Nachnasi. The former made 
attendance compulsory and also directed that 
pupils should be taught a manual trade. 
The latter made stringent regulations with 
regard to the appointment of teachers and 
schoolrooms. It appears that there was a 
law allowing people to object to their neigh- 
bours carrying on any noisy or disagreeable 
business. Consequently some people re- 
fused to permit a school to be set up next 
door to their residence. The autocratic 
rabbi at once repealed the law, and ordered 
that teachers should be free to establish 
themselves wherever they liked. The result 
was a large increase in the number of schools. 
By the end of the third century elementary 
schools had become pretty general through- 
out the country. 


With the extreme punctiliousness that 
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characterised the rabbis (an excellent treatise 
on the subject is Mr. Spiers’s “« School System 
of the Talmud ”), the most minute directions 
were laid down as to the qualifications for 
teaching. In the smaller places the functions 
of officer of the synagogue and teacher were 
frequently combined, the school, which was 
formerly conducted in the open air, being 
subsequently held either in the synagogue, 
or in an adjoining building. It was laid 
down that the teacher must not be too 


young. ‘Instruction by young teachers is 
like sour grapes and new wine.” He should 
‘bear an unblemished character. “The Ark 


was laid over with gold, without and within ; 
so should a teacher be pure and blameless.” 
His intellectual attainments were to be of 
the highest order. “If thou wishest to 
hang thyself,” said Rabbi Akiba, “select a 
lofty tree,” which interpreted means : “ Learn 
always from a great and competent teacher.” 
He was to be conscientious, patient, and, 
above all, industrious. One day, Samuel, 
son of Sibn, was seen walking in his garden. 
To a stranger, who expressed his surprise, 
he said : “ For twelve years I have not seen 
my garden ; even now, whilst I am going up 
and down, I am thinking of my pupils.” 
Lastly, he was to be a married person, so 
as to be most experienced in dealing with 
his pupils. Women were neither allowed to 
teach nor to learn; the modern theory, ac- 
cording to which they are to be looked for 
anywhere and everywhere, except at home, 
being unknown in those remote days. They 
were engaged in domestic duties, and in look- 
ing after their children, who were dependent 
on them for their early training. “All 
the happiness, peace, and joy of the house 
depends upon its mistress.” But now and 
then we read of learned women, as for example, 
the wife of Rabbi Miro, or the daughter of 
Samuel Ben Ali, who lectured through a 
window to young men without being seen. 
Mr. Abrahams, in his interesting “ Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages,” mentions another 
Jewish lady lecturer, Miriam Shapira. 

The teacher at first received no salary, 
but he had numerous compensating privi- 
leges. He was regarded as a kind of semi- 
divinity. The child was told to consider 


him before its parents, because whilst the 
father had given the son temporal life only, 
the teacher was the means of his gaining 
One rabbi goes even beyond 


eternal life. 
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this ! 


“Whosoever receives his teacher 
hospitably entertains Divinity itself.” Rabbi 
Akiba applied the words, ‘* Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God and serve Him,” to the 
teacher as well as to God. “Why is the 
law like water, wine and milk ?” asks one of 
the rabbis. “ Because as these three liquids 
can be kept sweet only in the commonest 
vessel, so also the words of the law can be 
found on'y in a humble spirit.” The 
daughter of a Roman emperor once asked 
Rabbi Joshua ben Waranja, “ How is it that 
such an ugly man can possess so much 
knowledge?” In reply he asked her in what 
vessels her father’s wine was kept. “In 
earthen vessels,” she answered. ‘I should 
have thought,” said the rabbi, “that it would 
have been stored in golden or silver vessels.” 
The daughter told her father, who ordered 
the wine to be put into gold vessels, where- 
upon it turned sour. The rabbi, being 
remonstrated with by the emperor, observed 
that he had merely meant to answer the 
question, how it was that learning could be 
found in a person of plainlooks. A charm- 
ing story is told of another beautiful 
princess, who was found kissing a rabbi, a 
very learned but not at all prepossessing 
person. “I kissed not the body, but the 
soul,” she remarked. 

Very precise instruction was given as to 
the method the teacher was to adopt in 
imparting instruction. It should be borne 
in mind, he was told, that there are four 
classes of pupils: some learn easily and 
forget easily ; others learn and forget with 
difficulty; some learn easily and do not 
easily forget ; others again learn with diffi- 
culty and forget quickly. All however can 
learn ; if they do not, itis the teacher who is 
in fault. The students sat in a semi-circle 
facing the master: “Thine eyes shall see 
thy teachers.” The age for admission was 
generally the sixth year. Before then the 
child was taught athome. ‘There was a pretty 
ceremony of initiation, when the child was 
carried to school, dressed in new clothes, 
with three cakes, baked by a young girl, and 
sundry delicacies provided for him. He 
was then taken to the synagogue and put 
before the scroll of the law, from which the 
Ten Commandments were read, to impress 
upon him that in all his actions he should 
be guided by the law. On his returr. to 
school, the teacher took a tablet, which he 
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dipped in honey, before writing on it one or 
two texts, the child meanwhile eating his 
sweets. The idea was to show him that 
learning is a delightful thing—not an irk- 
some task. After the child had been taught 
to read, his studies commenced. Up to ten 
he was instructed in the Bible, first in 
Leviticus, then in the other parts of the 
Pentateuch and last of all in the Hagio- 
grapha. From ten to fifteen he studied the 
Mishnah, after which, if he wished to, he 
joined a theological academy, to become 
acquainted with the greater tractates of the 


Talmud. A handicraft was also frequently 
taught. The school hours were long, and 


attendance was strictly enforced under 
sundry pains and penalties. The pupils 
assembled early in the morning. After 
prayer they went home for breakfast. ‘Then 
they went back to school, where with a 
short break they remained until the time 
for evening prayer. Later on the number 
of school hours was limited to five. There 
were no holidays, except during the hottest 
part of the year and on fast-days. On the 
Sabbath-day the pupil was told to think over 
the knowledge acquired during the week. 
The three means of instruction chiefly relied 
on were visual representation ; repetition ; 
and an elaborate system of ceremonies. 
The pupil was told to repeat the lesson in a 
loud clear voice till it was firmly fixed in his 
memory. 

The Bible and the Talmud, as we have 
seen, were the principal subjects taught. 
But in connection with them, the pupil 
generally obtained a smattering of history, 
geography and natural philosophy. Foreign 
languages were also acquired. Latin, it was 
said, was the language for fighting; the 
tongue of Syria was adapted to sorrow. 
Hebrew was suitable for conversation, but 
Greek could be made to serve any purpose. 
A certain amount of physical exercise, as, ¢.g., 
swimming, Was insisted upon. Amusements 
and games, as forming part of foreign culture, 
were discouraged rather than countenanced. 
We read however of boys playing at soldiers 
and girls indulging in tennis, and Rabbi 
Simon ben Gamaliel entertaining his scholars 
by taking eight burning torches in one hand, 
throwing them into the air and catching 
them without letting them touch each other, 
and performing several tricks of legerde- 
main. 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE 


FIRST EVENING 
Lesson: St. Matt. xxviii. 16-20 
Hymn: ‘ From Greenland's xy mountains" 
THE ISLAND VALLEY 


HIS Sunday evening, children, I 
want you to come with me to the 
West Country. Perhaps some of 
you live there already, and know 
more about its history and legends than I 
do. If so you must forgive me for trying 
to tell some other children about the beauties 
of your home. But your West Country is 
after all a story-book which belongs to every- 
body alike. Its heroes—Drake, Grenville, 
Raleigh—are England’s heroes; its fairy-tales 
of ancient days, of King Arthur and his 
knights, are dear to every Englishman ; and 
amid the combes and tors of Devonshire 
and Somerset, or beside the deep-blue sea 
of Cornwall, we all love to forget our work 
and take holiday. It seemed to me, as I 
went from place to place last summer, in- 
deed very like turning over the pages of a 
beautiful story-book, now telling a stirring 
tale of battle on the sward of some famous 
field, now in the ruined front of bygone 
castle or abbey opening a chronicle of heroic 
times, now by the ceaseless music of some 
holy well breathing of fancy and fairyland. 
Look about, when school is over and the 
books put by, for this other book, whose 
pages are spread out on the earth, which 
God has made, and new, happy lessons 
will spring from the very ground, that will 
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make your other lessons ten times more 
interesting. 

Now in the West Country there is hardly 
any spot that could teach us more than 
Glastonbury, or carry us more swiftly back 
centuries on centuries to the very dawn of 
our history, showing us how men lived and 
thought and dreamed in those far-off times. 

Fancy to yourselves what Glastonbury 
is like. A little town of red brick nestles 
at the base of a high tor, that is crowned 
by a lofty tower. All round, except upon 
the seaward side, rise the hills, encircling 
the ‘island-valley” which once was sea or 
marsh, and which even now is sometimes 
flooded. In the midst rises one of the state- 
liest church-towers in Somerset, and on 
every side the eye sees some relic of the 
proud abbey that is ruined, the chief, of 
course, being the roofless chapel of St. 
Joseph, with its carved doors still beautiful 
as ever. 

Here, when this was indeed an “ island- 
valley,” long, long before Saxon or Roman 
came to the West Country, there seems 
little cause to doubt the first band of mis- 
sionaries came to speak of Christ. Here 
was planted the seed from which a tree 
has sprung that covers many lands. In 
the year 1897 one hundred English bishops 
from all parts of the world, each one the 
head of a great diocese, met at Glaston- 
bury to commemorate’ the coming of an 
older Christianity than that which Augus- 
tine brought from Rome in 597. ‘That 
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was the Christianity which Augustine found 
in Britain, and no history can tell, with 
dates and accurate chronicles, how or when 
it came. Only the legends and traditions 
of Glastonbury assert that this was the spot. 
And amid all the legends and fancies it does 
not seem likely that the main fact is wrong. 
This part of Britain was probably evange- 
lised from. Wales, which itself had received 
missionaries from Gaul, probably in the 
second century. Ah! children, they were 
quick in those days to speak from mouth to 
mouth the good news. They did not linger 
or delay. They in their frail boats, and with 
little skill, did not fear to brave tempest and 
storm. In gentleness and peace they went 
among savages. In how short a space of 
time did the early missionaries make the 
known world Christian! And we—how do 
we compare with them in this? Vast races 
are still waiting to hear of the kingdom of 
God. Many a mission abroad is calling out 
for helpers. Many an “island-valley” in the 
west or east awaits the coming of its King. 

Think of Glastonbury, children, lying all 
the summer through, amid its orchards and 
ruins, a type of thousands and thousands of 
towns and villages, whose people are enrolled 
in the great army whose captain is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “unseen, but ever near.” 
Think of Glastonbury, and remember that 
no one who has ever received the news 
which was preached first, and is still preached 
there, must dare to think of keeping that 
good news to himself. We must all in some 
way be missionaries. We must all go, if 
not in body, yet in spirit, to some far-off 
heathen place, such as Britain was two thou- 
sand years ago, and do something to push 
on the work of spreading the good news. 
While we are children let us do it by working 
at home to get money, by reading about the 
work that is being done with so much 
patience and heroism; and let us pray to 
be taught, when the time comes, whether it is 
God’s will that we should some day say, 
“Here am I; send me!” 


SECOND EVENING . 
Lesson: St. John xix. 38-42 
Hymn: ‘There is a book” 
THE HOLY THORN AND THE SACRED CUP 


WE did not hear last week who the mission- 
aries were who came first to the island 
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valley in what is now called Somersetshire, 
because I wanted to keep the beautiful 
legend of St. Joseph for to-day. That it is 
only a legend I need scarcely tell you. Yet 
we must never forget that from the beautiful 
old tales that are called legends it is generally 
possible to draw a true lesson. For into 
their stories men have usually put their best, 
and not their worst, and we can generally 
find it if we look for it. 

Now they say it was none other than 
Joseph of Arimathea, the same “ honourable 
councillor” who wrapped our Lord’s body 
in a linen cloth, and laid it in the new 
tomb, who came that day from Wales with 
twelve followers to found the kingdom of 
Christ in our land. That is why the ruined 
chapel is called St. Joseph’s, and in its pre- 
cincts they say that he lies buried. He 
came sailing over the sea which is now 
pasture-land, and stepped ashore upon what 
is still called Weary-all Hill, for his followers 
were weary with their long battle with the 
turbulent water of the channel, and the 
prince of the land, whose name was Arviragus, 
gave him leave to build a little church at the 
base of what is now Glastonbury Tor. 
Around that first lonely little church of 
wattles were afterwards built the walls of St. 
Joseph’s Chapel and the Abbey buildings 
grew up long after, when the place grew 
famous. But the marvel of the legend! 
There upon Weary-all Hill St. Joseph stuck 
his staff into the ground, a staff of the wood 
of the thorn, and it straightway began to bud 
and blossom, where it stood. Beautiful 
white May-blossoms, springing from the 
pilgrim’s staff, springing to show that the 
staff had taken root in British soil, that in 
British air the wood that seemed dead could 
put forth life anew, and that the wanderer 
that brought the staff would no more need 
its support, for he had reached the land 
whither he was sent. Nor is that all the 
marvellous story of the thorn of Glastonbury. 
Every Christmas day, when other trees were 
cold and bare, and the hard frosty hand of 
winter touched even the island-valley, the 
thorn of St. Joseph burst its bonds, and broke 
forth into blossom, for very joy that Christ was 
born in Bethlehem. And this became famous 
from end to end of Europe, as years went on, 
so that men knew of the miraculous thorn 
of Glastonbury, who had never heard of far 
more wonderful things in our land. 
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“ Is the thorn still there?” you ask. No: 
it was cut down some years ago, but many 
and many a garden there has one like it, 
which, in that mild air, blossoms about the 
time of the Saviour’s birth. ‘There was no 
miracle in the thorn at Glastonbury. Only 
the miracle of the Nature to which God gives 
every year new life, and the miracle of man’s 
faith, which thought the whole world must be 
glad upon Christmas Day, because of the 
Saviour’s birth. Yet there is truth here, 
children, for the staff St. Joseph planted— 
whether it were he or another matters not 
is still flowering, and will never be uprooted. 
It is still bearing in this land, every year as 
Christmastide comes round, a new and 
glorious crop of kindly deeds, holy thoughts, 
peaceful memories, and bright hopes for 
future days. For the staff is the Faith of 
Christ, and the blossom is the life of the 
Christian. 

And the legends also tell that the traveller 
brought with him a most sacred thing, the 
very cup from which at the Last Supper the 
Lord and His Apostles drank. Some of the 
loveliest legends centre round this holy cup, 
which you may read in Tennyson’s “ Holy 
Graal.” They say Joseph, before he died, 





buried it on the hill called from it ‘ Chalice 
Hill,” which is close by, and that the spring 
of water, that wells up still cool and bright, 
and never fails, is poured forth from the 
buried Cup which Joseph brought. The 
water certainly is there, and very bright and 
pure it is, and even without legend might 
remind us of One, who said: ‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up unto eternal life.” 

Yes, children, the water from ‘ Chalice 
Hill” that has spoken in old days to so 
many simple souls of the Master’s Cup, 
speaks to us of the Master Himself, who 
gives the Water of Life. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: St. Matt. iv. 1-12 
Hymn: ‘ Be Thou my Guardian and my Guide” 
THE VALLEY OF THE ROCKS 
WE all have very early in life to reckon with 
the reality of temptation. Upon the very 
threshold of human life stands the tempter, 
and it is against him that our battle is fought. 
It was because the life of all men and 
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THE VALLEY OF THE ROCKS, LYNTON 


women, and boys and girls, is a tempted 
life, that our Lord went through temptation 
as Hedid. They are dark, mysterious hours— 
those hours of conflict, but God never allows 
us “to be tempted above that we are able,” 
and though temptation return again and 
again in different shapes, yet in the end he 
that has fought steadfastly will overcome all 
temptation and feel its power no longer. 
That I think is what the men of Lynton in 
old days meant to express by the weird story 
of “The Black Monk,” which we are told 
when we climb up the steep mountain-side, 
far above the wonderful deep-blue North- 
Devon sea, through the great masses of over- 
hanging rocks, into that wild ravine which is 
called the Valley of the Rocks. All the way 
up lie great rocks and stones, and down in 
the centre of the gorge great masses are 
ranged in circles, perhaps for Druid temples, 

There is no habitation in the valley now, 
but there was a Lynton castle once, of which 
it is said the stones that lie around are all 
that remains. At the gate of this castle of 
Lynton the Black Monk came and knocked 
one day, and the lady of the castle was afraid 


of his grim face and evil expression. She 
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refused him entrance, though he craved subtly 
for help. Then since he could not enter the 
castle he clenched his hand, and uttered a 
terrible curse in some such words as these— 
‘¢ All that is thine shall be mine, until in the 
porch of the holy church a lady and a child 
shall stand and beckon.” 

This was the Black Monk’s final word as 
he left the castle. Years passed away, the 
lady and her lord died and were buried, and 
other lords ruled in Lynton, but each genera- 
tion proved more and more that the Monk’s 
curse was true, for each one yielded himself 
up to evil more completely, and only loved 
and sought after gold; until at last the 
ruling lord dared to pull down the church 
and seize its treasures, and the Black Monk 
came back and strode into the hall, 
and bade him go with him. And the 
servants rushing in found their master dead 
among his gold. 

The son of this man, seeking to escape 
from the curse that was on his family, girded 
on his sword and joined the Crusade to Pales- 
tine. But even there the Black Monk, the 
shadow of evil, was with him—outwardly a 
friend and companion, though really the 
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messenger of Satan. And often and often, 
lured on by him, the young lord of Lynton 
fell, until his name became notorious for a 
wild and evil life, and its evil fame was 
wafted by the breezes, even to that proud 
castle on Lynton Cliff, where his mother 
and sister were waiting eagerly to hear a far 
different story of his knightly and pious deeds. 
And of grief of heart it is said they died. 

Then to his Devonshire home, worn out 
with his sins and grievously wounded, the 
knight came back. It was Sunday morning, 
and the happy bells were chiming, and led 
him up the steep cliff to the church, where 
he had gone as achild. The days when he 
was an innocent little boy came back to him, 
and he began to hate the evil-hearted being 
he had now become. The Black Monk by 
his side sought to draw him back with pic- 
tures of pleasure to which he would lead 
him—but all in vain! tor by Heaven’s inercy 
the knight caught in the distance the vision 
of the lady and the child, his mother and his 
sister, bright and glorious, beckoning to him 
from the porch of the little church. “I 
come! I come!” he cried, as he shook the 
Black Monk from him. “ Mother, sister, I 
am saved! Lord, have mercy upon me.” 
Then the legend says the three were borne 
up to heaven on a cloud amid angelic singing, 
and the Black Monk leapt down into the 
deep gorge, and was seen no more, and the 
castle of Lynton fell with a great crash into 
the valley, never again to be built. 

It is a weird and awful legend, is it not? 
It seems to me to mean that there is a Black 
Monk ever near us, who, if yielded to, will 
gain ever fresh power over us. And the 
lady and the child, the sweet bells ringing, 
and the glorious radiance? ‘These are the 
influences that help us to escape him, which 
in the end will bear us up to heaven. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: St. Matt. vii. 24-27 
Hymn: “Lord, Thy word abideth ” 
THE EDDYSTONE 


TWELVE miles from the port of Plymouth is 
a very dangerous reef, around which the sea 
rages so tumultuously that it gained long ago 
the name of “ Eddystone.” Wedo not now 
connect the name so much with the reef of 
rocks as with the beautiful lighthouse that 
stands so securely upon it, and is so useful 
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in warning ships away from the dangerous 
waters, , 

With its firm position on its bed of rock, 
with its perils, strong though it be, from the 
waters and the winds, when amid the blind- 
ing spray the mighty waves dash themselves 
up to the very lantern, and with the bright 
reflected light that it throws so many miles 
across the wide Atlantic Ocean, this Eddy- 
stone lighthouse stands like a great text, 
saying: “Be firm, be strong, be bright.” 
There is no fairy tale or mysterious legend 
here, children. Just a thin shapely pencil 
of stone, built upon a rock in the midst of 
the ocean by the skill of the engineer, and 
saving hundreds of ships from destruction 
by the light .it sheds from the lofty lantern 
at its summit. Why! that is what we all 
should do. Built upon a rock, strong as 
stone himself, bearing a light that all can 
see—that is the follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Master. 

Now, children, the Eddystone lighthouse 
was not built all at once, nor was the first 
pattern of it the best. Step by step we have 
discovered how to build the best structure, 
and how to obtain the best light. First 
there was Winstanley’s, a tower of wood, 
with quaint wide galleries that did but 
encumber it. That was swept away by the 
gale, and left nothing behind but a few stones 
and an iron chain. You see it was not 
properly attached to the rock, and was top- 
heavy. So we Christians get swept away 
sometimes through the same causes—lack of 
faith or pride. Then Rudyerd built his cone 
of stone surmounted by wood, and for nearly 
fifty years it stood, until the day came when 
it was destroyed by fire. It must have been 
a wonderful sight, that pillar of flame, blazing 
in the middle of the ocean around its stone 
stem. Ah! children, imperfect Christians 
may stand for many years, and at last, because 
they are of wood and not of stone, fail to 
battle with a new foe. Like Rudyerd’s light- 
house, they can withstand the power of water, 
but not the power of fire. 

Then Smeaton built his lighthouse. It 
was all of stone and iron, and around the 
wall of the upper chamber ran the text: 


Except the Lord build the house 
They labour in vain that build it. 


This for well over a century did its duty, 
and was never found wanting, and it might 
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structurally havelasted for many ayear longer, 
had not a rift been discovered in the rock 
below, and modern engineers suggested a far 
more efficient way than Smeaton knew of to 
bed the building firmly deep in the heart of 
the rock below. In the year 1882 the last 
Eddystone lighthouse was built, and it is 
considered one of the great works of modern 
engineering, and, God willing, should stand 
many a century to warn ships off the shoals. 

So gradually we must hope to build up 
the edifice of a Christian life, the lighthouse 
of a Christlike character. ‘Though once and 
again it seem swept away, amid the passions 
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and temptations of our life, we have always 
to build it up again—only more strong, and 
bedded more firmly on the Rock, and capable 
of giving a better light, to those in need of 
guidance. 

There are two sayings of the Lord, which 
the Eddystone lighthouse helps us to under- 


stand. They are both inthe Sermon on the 
Mount. The first is “ Every one therefore, 


which heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon the rock.” 
And the second I will leave you to guess for 
yourselves. 


98 ——__— 


THE COMING OF 


THE BRIDEGROOM 


I 


‘* Not so, lest there be not enough for us and you '’—St. Matt. xxv. 9 


“ Lest there be not enough for us and you”— 
So spake the Wise ; but One, methought, there stood 
Silent, and sad, and half in doubting mood, 

As though the Truth itself were less than true. 

She wept, and from the stainless Four withdrew 
Meekly, and laid her brimming cruse of oil 
In hands unused to prayer and saintly toil, 

Unlike her own, but hands of those she knew. 

In vain ; they went to buy: she sat alone, 
Her lamp untrimmed, yet full in emptiness ; 

And lo! at midnight hour the Bridegroom came, 

And found her weeping. Did He then disown 

That venturous ruth? Ah no! for His dear name 
Her soul she perilled, and He needs must bless. 


Il 


“If any man come to me and hate not . . . yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple’’—St. Luke xiv. 26 


Yea, and He blesseth! Mild we hear Him say : 
“ Daughter, who hast not shunned to risk thy best, 
To leave the guarded fold, and roam in quest 
Of wildered lambs on mountain crags astray, 
I know thee ; thou hast found the narrow way, 
O wise in thy unwisdom, and didst dare 
To quit the sheltered haunts of praise and prayer, 
And, seeming prayerless, teach the lost to pray. 
Therefore a bridal robe I give to thee, 
And with the oil of gladness thee anoint 
Above thy fellows, and for thee appoint 
A portion with my great ones. Rise and shine! 
The door is open ; enter thou with me, 
And, in thy beauty, be for ever mine.” 


H. Montacu But Ler. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE VACANT PLACE 


Two or three days after Caradoc Crosby quar- 
relled with hisfather and left his father’s house, 
Edward Mason, the son of the present Lady 
Crosby by her first husband, came down from 
London, where as a young barrister he was 
waiting for briefs, for a visit to Cathrigg Hall. 

He found his mother alone in her great 
gloomy drawing-room, and began eagerly to 
question her as to the late events of which 
she had only sent him a brief mention. 

The drawing-room at Cathrigg was pan- 
elled with the blackest of old oak, great 
beams of the same divided the low ceiling 
into squares. The windows were sunk in 
deep recesses, only glimmers of twilight came 
through them to contend with the firelight 
which glittered pleasantly on Lady Crosby’s 
tea-table and other little appointments. 
Some of the furniture was old enough to be 
interesting, most of it was only old enough 
to be shabby, and the knick-knacks were in- 
congruous, and, like Lady Crosby herself, 
looked as if they were there by accident, and 
would have been more at home in the seaside 
villa from which they had been taken, when 
Sir Caradoc Crosby’s yachting trip with a 
friend had ended in his second marriage. 

Lady Crosby was a pretty little woman, 
fair and plump, nicely, though by no means 
expensively, dressed; she had a kindly but 
rather dull face. Her son, who was also fair 
and short, had well cut, clean-shaven features, 
with more character in them than there was 
in his mother’s. 

“Well, mother,” he said, as he took a cup 
of tea from her, “ what’s all this about ? What 
has become of Crad? Surely some effort is 
being made to find him.” 

“IT don’t think Sir Caradoc wishes any- 
thing to be done, and I could not interfere.” 

“ But how was it ?” 

Lady Crosby gave a short account of the 
quarrel and its cause. 

“It’s very sad,” she said, in a sort of im- 
partial way. 


‘But I don’t see that Crad has done any- 
thing for which he ought to be banished. 
I don’t want to say a word against Sir 
Caradoc, but he can’t be a pleasant person 
to quarrel with. I like Crad; he’s queer, 
and rather soft perhaps, but he’s always 
behaved to me like a brick.” 

‘‘ T’m very glad to hear you say so, Edward. 
For I’ve often wondered if you felt that I did 
not consider you——” 

“ No, mother,” said Edward, kindly. 
“T’ve never felt it. The Crosbys have 
always behaved well to me—all of them— 
even Sir Caradoc. And it’s anything but a 
disadvantage to have this place behind you. 
It’s a very different thing from a Bournemouth 
villa. Where’s Vi?” 

“Out of doors, I suppose. 
said much about Caradoc.” 

“ And so you didn’t take her to the North- 
borough ball? Mother, you ought to send 
Viola to stay with the Tremaddocks if you can’t 
bring her out properly here. She’s a very 
beautiful girl, and it’s too bad to shut her up.” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Crosby, with some 
distress in her tone, “I wish to do my duty 
by Viola ; but there is not the means to do 
these things. It’s all J can do to keep things 
nice for the children, and soon Giles ought 
to go to school, and the little girls have a 
proper governess. J can’t afford to fit out 
Vi, and I don’t see that her father can. I 
did manage to take the little ones to Whitby 
in the summer for a fortnight. That’s all I 
could do.” 

“Well, they’re jolly little kids,” said 
Edward, “and the air here is so splendid 
they can’t want much change.” 

Lady Crosby said nothing. She had the 
invaluable quality of silence when speech was 
useless. She did not like the air of Marsdale, 
nor did she enjoy its scenery, which she 
thought oppressive, but she was able to 
abstain from saying so. Perhaps some women 
might have made more efforts to mend mat- 
ters at Cathrigg, might have done more good 
than she did; but very few would have in- 
creased the family friction so little, 
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“Mr. Quince came and talked to Sir Cara- 
doc,” she said, “but I don’t think anything 
came of it.” 

“Mother, do you know what Quince 
Crosby’s history is ?” 

“No. I never asked,” said Lady Crosby. 
“ We see very little of him.” 

Edward did not pay much attention to 
her, for Viola’s firm, quick step, sounded in 
the hall, and in a moment she came in. 

“How d’ye do, Ned!” she said, in her 
grave, cool voice. “Soyou’vecome. Come 
out, it’s not dark outside. You must look at 
Scunner Head and make your bow to it.” 

“Won't you have some tea, Viola?” said 
Lady Crosby. 

“Tl take a piece of cake. The light 
will go,” said Viola, drinking a cup of milk, 
and taking a substantial slice of cake in her 
hand. ‘Come, Ned.” 

Edward Mason followed her obediently. 
He had been a convenient big brother to her 
ever since she was ten and he seventeen, 
and he was still her refuge and confidant. 

They went through the old black panelled 
hall out into the open park which came right 
up to the hall door ; the gardens were behind 
the house. The ground fell steeply down 
towards the river, and the rough grass was 
dotted here and there with gnarled old haw- 
thorns and little stubby stunted oak trees; the 
higher ones just caught the light on their 
scanty russet leaves. Opposite, beneath a 
line of pale yellow sky, was the black frown- 
ing crag called Scunner Head. Above the 
daffodil light, purple clouds lay in a heavy 
mass. ‘There was an undersound of wind 
and waters, but birds and beasts had fallen 
into silence. The air was as fresh as if it 
had been newly created. 

“Well, Ned,” said Vi, as they walked 
towards a clump of rocks that had pushed 
through the turf near by, “ you’ve heard, I 
suppose? If you'd been here, I expect 
you’d have caught Crad up somehow.” 

“JT should certainly have tried,” said 
Edward. ‘Where do you think he is ?” 

“ Well—lI thought, and Biddums thought, 
that he would have gone to York and 
enlisted in Quentin’s regiment. But I think 
Uncle Quince has tried to find out, and he 
can’t hear of him.” 

“Tt would have been very awkward for 
Quentin if he had.” 

 ] can’t see what he could do but enlist,” 


said Viola. “Father said he might drown 
himself if he chose, but he’d never do that. 
I don’t see how any one could. The other 
world would be dreadful.” 

“Only stupid people fail to realise that 
fact,” said Edward. ‘No, Crad wouldn't 
drown himself. Perhaps he only went to 
stay with some friend, and we shall hear 
from him yet.” 

“TI can’t think how he could go away 
from here for good,” said Viola. “I’m sure 
I couldn’t live anywhere else. How one 
would want to know what old Scunner, or 
Swarth Fell, were thinking of every morning ! 
Sometimes I hate them, but I always turn to 
them.” 

“ This is the young lady who can’t read 
poetry !” ejaculated Edward. 

“ Poets always say things a little wrong,” 
said Viola, “and then they aggravate me. 
But, Ned, I got you out here because I want 
you to go and talk to Uncle Quince and find 
out what he really thinks about Crad, and 
also about things generally, for I’m sure 
they’re very bad. And then I want you to 
write to Quentin, and tell him exactly. You 
can tell things exactly, and he wouldn’t 
attend to me.” 

“ Well, Vi, he might think it wasn’t my 
business.” 

* T’ll tell you what,” said Vi, “it’s all very 
well to be afraid of interfering and keep your 
own skin whole ; but it’s a great deal better 
to set things straight, even if you do get a 
black look or two. Besides, you're just 
exactly the same as a brother to all of us, only 
you can keep out of the rows.” 

“ T couldn’t care more for Crad if he was 
my brother,” answered Edward. “I'll ge 
and see Mr. Quince, Vi, certainly.” 

“T wished rather,” said Viola, changing 
the subject, “that mother could have taken 
me to the ball. She said we couldn’t do it 
suitably. But if we are the Crosbys of 
Cathrigg, what does it matter if we wear 
shabby clothes. Do you think it does matter, 
Ned?” 

“T should have thought you might have 
had a white frock,” said Edward. “Why don’t 
the Miss Tremaddocks ask you and take you 
out?” 

“In a nasty watering place,” said Vi, dis- 
dainfully. “I never want to go away fora 
long visit. I can’t think how the boys can 
exist away from here. That's one way in 
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which I suppose you are different. 
fells aren’t quite your very own.” 

“T love the fells,” said Edward, sincerely. 
“T never forget them, Viola, wherever I am.” 

Edward Mason and his mother were 
people who could calculate on their own 
actions. They behaved, as a rule, as they 
meant to behave, and, if they did not feel as 
they meant to feel, it was in their power to 
speak as they meant to speak, or to be 
silent. ‘They also, on different levels, had 
fair and impartial minds. Lady Crosby had 
decided on a policy of non-intervention, but 
Edward’s nature was touched by a warmer 
kindliness, his feelings were of another 
kind. 

He was three years older than Quentin 
Crosby, more than five years older than 
Caradoc, and while he was still a boy some- 
thing of the position of the oldest lad at home 
for the holidays naturally came to him. 

He could not but take the lead. The care 
with which, as he grew older, he had defined 
his own status was almost thrown away on 
the Crosbys, who were as generous as they 
were heedless. Quentin and Crad often fell 
foul of him; but it was because he differed 
from them about the breeding of a dog, or 
the probability of a fine day, or because he 
did or did not admire the Prime Minister 
or the Commander-in-Chief, never because 
they thought that he encroached on their 
rights as sons of Cathrigg Hall, while the three 
children made no distinction between their 
three big brothers. It will be seen, therefore, 
that matters might have been worse at 
Cathrigg. Sweet flowers as well as bitter 
herbs flourished there. 

Sir Caradoc was not always a cruel father 
or an ungenial host. He was very far from 
being always an unkind husband. He was 
like the weather in his native dales, never to 
be calculated on—in mood, spirits, or temper. 
He had promised his wife that her boy 
should be at home in Cathrigg Hall, and he 
expected him to grumble at the abundance 
of rabbits and the scarcity of pheasants, as 
readily as Quentin or Caradoc ; either of the 
three would get an equally short answer on 
such points, but Edward did not presume 
on his chances of a paternal snub. 

But Sir Caradoc was now: engaged in 
defying his own feelings and in silencing his 
conscience, occupations which tell on an 
irritable nature, and the sight of Edward 
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Mason, prosperous and irreproachable,. did 
not soothe him, nor did the whiskey to which 
he had recourse after dinner. Good wine 
was scarce at Cathrigg, and Sir Caradoc did 
not like an inferior article. 

Viola was angry with her father, and 
showed it by silence in his presence ; Lady 
Crosby kept the conversation going on the 
weather, little scraps of current news, and 
the pictures and plays her son had seen in 
London. When Caradoc was at home, there 
were usually narrow escapes of rough verbal 
encounters, but even these were more cheer- 
ful than the sense of hisabsence. ‘The eldest 
son, Quentin, had kept his family in order, 
and manners and menus had alike been at 
their best in his presence. But Quentin was 
helping to keep Afghan tribes in order far 
away, and Caradoc—was not. 

But the master of the house either ac- 
cepted or defied the situation. 

“T don’t know if you'll find any pheasants, 
Ned ;” he said, drawing up his tall figure, 
and fixing his handsome, fierce blue eyes on 
his step-son, “ but they’re all your own, make 
the best of them. ‘There may be a few 
grouse, too.” 

“ Thank you, sir. 
yourself ?” 

*‘ No—too rheumatic,” said Sir Caradoc. 
“ Right shoulder no good.” 

“ |’m very sorry, sir,” said Edward. 
due in London in a few days time. 
see what I can find first.” 

Edward knew very well that the game had 
been left entirely to nature, and that what- 
ever could be said for or against game 
preserving did not apply to Marsdale, where 
there was none. He was not himself a very 
keen sportsman; but could shoot in the 
capable fashion in which he did everything, 
and, as he told his mother, he owed the 
freedom of all that side of life to his connec- 
tion with the Crosbys. 

The next morning was crisp and fine, and 
he set off on his walk to Greenhead Howe, 
with a full and critical enjoyment of the crags, 
the rivers, and the sparkling lake. He was 
not swayed and stirred by them, they left his 
pulses calm ; but as he told Viola, he did 
love them. Wherever he might go they were 
his life-long friends. 

Edward had never been intimate with 
“Mr. Quince,” who had kept him in some 
impalpable way at a distance; but the 
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recluse was always civil. He came forward 
from superintending the luncheon of some 
fat ‘“‘ Marsdale ” puppies, who were tumbling 
over a dish at the front door. 

“Ha, Mason? So you've come down. 
I heard you were expected.” 

“Yes. I came for a few days before 
going back to town. I’ve been in the Tyrol 
with a friend.” 

“Seen anything to beat Scunner Head ?” 

“No; in its own line I don’t think I have. 
Viola asked me to come and see you, sir.” 

“Ah! Poor Vi! She’s in trouble?” 

“Yes. I wish I could help in the trouble. 
I hope, sir, you won’t think I’m interfering, 
but Crad and I are thorough good friends, 
as you know.” 

“TI know,” said Quentin. ‘Sit down, 
Ned, I don’t see daylight. The lad went, as 
you may say, mad for twenty-four hours, 
and you know how much my brother thinks 
of consequences when his blood is up ?” 

“Do you think Crad has enlisted?” said 
Edward, as they sat down on a stone bench 
in front of the house. 

“Not at York, but I don’t see what else 
he could do. He has played the fool; but 
there’s no barrier between him and—others. 
There’s nothing behind—in his case.” 

“What do you think of an advertisement in 
two or three of the papers? ‘Return open. 
Write to E. M.,’and the date of his dis- 
appearance ?” 

“T think it’s a good notion,” said Quince, 
briefly. “Do it, and say nothing about it. 
Here’s the wherewithal. ‘ Marsdales’ are 
catching on.” 

He opened his purse and gave Edward a 
five pound note, which the young man knew 
better than to refuse. 

“Viola wished me to talk to you and to 
write to Quentin,” he said, “and tell him 
about everything. But that seems to me 
for you to do if for any one.” 


“No. Quentin isn’t made quite like the 
rest. He knows that he can never live at 
Cathrigg. It'll all go, Mason, when my 


brother goes, there’s no help for that ” 

“T’d keep it somehow if I were Quentin,” 
said Edward, quietly. 

“Would you? No, you wouldn't. 
Quentin means to live for himself and not 
for the land. He won’t take up the burden 
of it. He knows the weight. But you 
had better tell him about Crad. It’s 
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hard on Quentin—very. He don’t like 
his father—how should he? He won't 
bury himself in Marsdale—and Crad will go 
under. Well, do the best you can. You're 
a good sort, Edward, and I’m aware that 
Lady Crosby has done a great deal for my 
brother. Come in, won’t you? Those little 
chaps are going to sell well. Get out, you 
beggars, and don’t gnaw a visitor’s shoe 
leather.” 

Edward was more struck by Mr. Quince’s 
subdued cordiality, than by any one else’s 
words. It seemed to him as if the spirit 
of resistance had failed, and misfortune was 
regarded as inevitable. It was quite a relief 
when old Biddums, who regarded him as an 
interloper with the most interested views, had 
never tolerated Lady Crosby, and only 
softened reluctantly to the children, was 
stiffer and more respectful to him than ever, 
never smiling when he complimented her on 
the fatness of the puppies, and altogether 
refusing to regard him as a member of the 
family. 

Edward went back to Cathrigg with a sad 
heart. Mr. Quince had given him one last 
word apropos of nothing. 

“‘ My brother’s health isn’t what it used to 
be,” he said, and Edward sighed over the 
coming shipwreck of a cargo that was none 
of his. 

He, his mother, and in a measure his 
little half-brothers and sisters, would find 
other homes and good or bad fortunes open 
to them; but it grieved Edward to think 
that the wild winds would whistle over 
Cathrigg and Scunner Head and make no 
echoes in the wild hearts which lived there. 

He did not believe that Quentin would 
cast off his inheritance. And Viola? 

Well, the best thing for her was to go and 
stay with the Miss Tremaddocks, and, as his 
mother said ‘* have chances.” 

Edward became suddenly aware that he 
hated those “chances,” from the bottom of 
his heart. 

CHAPTER V 
ASHENHEAD 


WueEn Caradoc Crosby went into Mr. Els- 
worthy’s shop, and was set to work to revise 
the catalogue of the second-hand book de- 
partment, and to make sundry additions to 
it, he was like some of the people who are 
said to lose their normal personality under 
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cared to knowmore, of birds, beasts, 











insects and flowers, so that the collec- 
tions in the museum interested him. 

Mr. Elsworthy, though neat and 
careful, was not strong on these 
subjects. The collections in the 
museum needed re-arranging and 
re-naming. He came to a definite 
arrangement with Charles Cross, 
according to which the young man 
was to assist him as required, and 
to receive board and lodging as 
part of his salary. 

Ashenhead was a large, fresh, 
windy town, with white streets, grey 
buildings, and green hills beyond 
them. The main street ran up hill. 
At the back of River Street, where 
the Elsworthys lived, was a broad, 
quiet flowing river. A gate in their 
little, high-walled old-world garden 
opened on a footbridge which 
crossed it, and led into fields. Part 
of the business premises ran back 
beside the garden, and at the end 
of them, almost overhanging the 
river, was the room occupied by 
Mr. Elsworthy’s assistant. It was 
a snug little chamber in the wall, 
with a lattice window, and a wide 
open view. Caradoc liked it, and 
felt oddly at home in it. His old 
life seemed to have gone to sleep 
for ever. 
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some sudden shock, and who wake up to find 
themselves practically some one else. 

His health had received a severe shock. 
and he had no desire at the time for any 
kind of active exertion, his feelings were all 
dulled and stupefied, he wanted to forget 
Marsdale and all its woe, and the first revival 
of the young life within him showed itself in 
a quiet, contented interest in his new sur- 
roundings. 

Caradoc’s education had been far from 
thorough; he had been as idle and indifferent 
to study at Oxford as he well could be, but 
he had an intellectual side, and he neither 
disliked nor showed any want of aptitude 
for the world of books in which he found 
himself, while he really knew something, and 


Elsie, possibly by arrangement, 
went away on a visit, and Mr. 
Elsworthy watched him quietly, 
and, perhaps, drew conclusions in 

silence, as physical health and vigour gradually 
returned to the pale silent youth with the big, 
dreamy eyes and quiet manner. 

One sunny, crisp Sunday morning in 
November, when the first frosts were sharpen- 
ing the air, and the peace of the later 
autumn when the year’s work is accomplished 
was over everything, Caradoc went out at 
the garden gate, and on to the footbridge 
that led across the river, and there before 
him he saw Elsie, who had returned on the 
evening before, in fresh autumn Sunday 
attire, watching the river as it flowed rapidly 
by. 

a like to come and look at the river,” 
she said, turning to meet him ; “ when I’ve 
been away it’s like coming home to a friend.” 
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“Tt’s a very pretty river,” said Caradoc. 

“ Yes.” she said, “ and then I’ve known 
it always. When I was a scrap of a child I 
used to come and look through the chinks in 
the boards at the sparkling water. One can 
get very fond of places.” 

“Yes,” said Caradoc. But the river, and 
the hills, and the sunny peace of them, for 
the first time made a distinct impression 
upon his mind. He saw them as a new thing. 

The church bells began to sound over the 
roofs of the town, and Elsie moved to go in. 
Mr. Elsworthy had remarked, when his new 
assistant came, that he liked his household 
to attend “a place of worship,” and Caradoc 
usually went to the parish church. To-day 
he walked there with Elsie and her father. 

The natural healthy tint was coming back 
to his face, he 
held his head up 
again, and some- 
thing in his bearing 
struck Elsie. 

“ Father,” she 
said, afterwards ; 
“have you found 
out any more about 
Mr. Cross’s 
people ?” 

‘‘No, Elsie, 
nothing; nor about 
himself. He has 
had a classical edu- 
cation, by which 
he doesn’t seem 
to have profited 
much. He doesn’t 
read much, but he 
is very intelligent 
over his work, and 
seems a kindly 
young fellow.” 

“ He’s quite dif- 
ferent from most 
of the assistants,” 
said Elsie. ‘I 
should never be 
surprised if some- 
thing turned up 
about him.” 

‘* Nor I,” said 
her father. ‘I 
think there’s a his- 
tory somewhere, 
But he saved 
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our lives, Elsie, and I resolved to give him a 
chance to find his way back to life again. 
So far I couldn’t have done better for my- 
self. And I like him. But I don’t expect 
it to last.” 

Mr. Elsworthy spoke rather regretfully. 
This subdued neat-handed, gentle-mannered 
youth was congenial to him. 

It was no doubt natural that the reappear- 
ance of the young lady in the family circle 
should induce a little more attention to 
appearance in the assistant, and a more alert 
manner, and Miss Sophia noticed that he was 
a good-looking young man. 

That night Caradoc, lying in the little 
room over the river, where, through the open 
window, he could hear the soft swirl of the 
water, had a dream, and in his dream he 





““*T should like a little dog,’ said Elsie® 
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saw, for the first time, Marsdale and Scunner 
Head and Cathrigg Fell, and heard the mad 
rush of his own wild streams, and felt the 
wind blow from the moorland height. In 
short, he went home, and when he awoke in 
the morning his home feelings were no 
longer asleep, the longing for home, the 
dread of it, the anger with it, woke up within 
him. Charles Cross was Caradoc Crosby 
again. 

There had been no pretence before in his 
absorption in his work, no playing a part in 
his new sphere. But now he suddenly felt 
that he wanted to say all sorts of incongruous 
things. He had to be Charles Cross on pur- 
pose. 

He went down to breakfast and took up 
the morning paper, and there for the first 
time his eye fell on the words meant to catch 
it. 

' Return open. Write to E. M.” 

“TI never thought of old Ned!” he 
thought. 

« Any news, Mr. Cross?” said Elsie, who 
was making the tea. 

Caradoc did not answer at once, but he 
turned on her a new face—with blue eyes 
alive and agitated, and there was a new tcne 
in his voice when at length he answered her. 

“‘ Nothing in particular, that I see.” 

Breakfast went forward, and Caradoc said 
no more. He had not the least intention of 
obeying the advertisement ; he had made up 
his mind and taken his part in life. But 
those rushes of impulsive feeling, which were 
so little under his own control, were soft now 
and full of yearning. ‘Old Ned,” in person, 
would have caught him on the rebound. 

But he had made up his mind, and his 
present life was so utterly cut off from his 
past that there could be no connection 
between them. 

“ Aunt Sophia,” said Elsie, as she spread 
the marmalade on her brown bread, “ have 
you realised the dreadful fact that the aunts 
want me to go back to Beachcombe for a 
week in December. There is a great 
bazaar there and they want me to help.” 

“Have they got a stall?” asked Miss 
Elsworthy. 

“Yes, with some Cornish friends of theirs, 
who live at Beachcombe, the Miss Tremad- 
docks. They’re nice old ladies, and they 
and the aunts are just as happy together 
as if they were all girls still. They did 
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lessons together when they were young. 
Aunt Lucy says that I ought to make friends 
in my youth, so as to have them in my age. 
But that’s as may be.” 

The conversation naturally did not con- 
cern the assistant, who got up when he had 
finished his breakfast and went into the 
shop. 

But he had not expected a direct line of 
communication from one of his worlds to the 
other. 

“Tf I had enlisted, some fellow one knew 
would be sure to come into the regiment. 
Or if one emigrated I daresay some old 
Oxford chum would have turned up on 
board ship. I’m safer here, for Miss 
Elsworthy isn’t likely to talk about the assis- 
tant to her aunts, and if she did, what could 
make them think of me? And where could 
I be better? Im getting my _ bread. 
Biddums wouldn’t like it though ! ” 

And visions of Biddums, and of other old 
familiar faces, flashed upon him. The dull 
calm was breaking up. Soon—soon—the 
one face that for months had filled his dreams 
would come before him again. 
could stop himself from the intolerable 
thought of the lost Agnes. And then, clear 
before his mental vision came the fine dark 
silent face. Would it drag him home for 
one more sight of it in the flesh, or drive 
him away farther into space that he might 
forget the shame and folly which it brought 
to his mind? Caradoc leant his face on 
his hands and wondered what he would do 
in the end. 

But for the present, the catalogue of local 
birds had to be ready for the printers to- 
morrow. Mr. Elsworthy desired him to 
finish it, and somehow—he did. He would 
not be the slave of his awakened home 
thoughts, the catalogue should be as neat 
and accurately done by Charles Cross as if 
Caradoc Crosby were still asleep. And he 
hoped that he had worked himself entirely 
back into Charles Cross again. 

Miss Sophia Elsworthy never saw Elsie 
return from one of her visits to her Tre- 
leven aunts at Beachcombe, without fearing 
that the other side of her niece’s life would 
render her unfit for that which she had 
to lead at home. 

This was far from being the case; for 
in truth Elsie returned home to a sense 
of freedom. She liked her aunts; but 
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though their circle at Beachcombe was 
select, it was small and dull; the gaieties 
there offered to her were of the mildest de- 
scription, and the conversation appeared to 
her sadly limited. 

“You are expected to think ‘just so’ 
about everything,” she said to her father. 

“T hope you did not contradict your 
aunts, Elsie ?” 

“Oh no. But they don’t know my real 
self one bit. And, oh, papa—What do you 
think? It’s too funny. Aunt Sophy is 
always asking me astute questions. She is 
always expecting some golden butterfly kind 
of young man, with languishing eyes and 
fascinating manners, and a bad record—a 
sort of wicked baronet of fiction, to turn 
up at Beachcombe and steal my heart away! 
Why, there’s not a young man in the place 
except the curate, who’s engaged! And 
they’re afraid that here I have no society 
and no ‘opportunities.’ I believe they 
think we haven’t a single acquaintance.” 

Elsie curved her little mouth, and turned 
up her delicate little nose. She felt very 
superior to people who moved in a narrow 
sphere and only saw one aspect of life. 

Her aunts knew nothing of all the artistic, 
literary, and cultivated society epen to the 
daughter of David Elsworthy, though she 
could not but own that what might be 
called her local friendships in Ashenhead 
were not very entertaining. 

Nor did she join much in the gaieties 
of other young people. Her Aunt Sophia’s 
dread of frivolity on the one hand, and on 
the other a sense that Elsie had a right 
to be “ particular” had made her life a quiet 
one. 

Elsie did not pine for amusements ; but 
she did sometimes feel that she had very 
little to do. The “note” of the good 
modern girl is the desire to feel that the 
world could not get on without her, that 
her hands and her brains are doing some- 
thing in her generation, and at times Elsie 
felt as if even her home was amply pro- 
vided for by Aunt Sophia. 

She was still young, however, and of a 
contented nature, and did not suppose that 
she had any one talent which demanded 
the sacrifice of her own or other’s lives 
for its development. But she loved study, 
and, like many girls, she loved thoughts, 
and her thoughts were far from despicable, 
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She could put “ Mr. Cross” in a corner 
easily. All topics of the day were discussed 
in a quiet, impartial, unemotional manner 
round David Elsworthy’s table. Caradoc 
had never thought at all, but he carried 
about in his mind packets of opinions, quite 
whole and undisturbed by arguments. In 
fact, he regarded certain sentiments as 
flags, for which he was bound to fight, and 
when he observed that “ of course” all Home 
Rulers who “ were not fools were villains,” it 
was aggravating to be confronted by Elsie 
with a mild “ Why?” 

Caradoc’s experiences had been all in the 
region of the emotional; now he found him- 
self at the other side of his world, and had 
to learn it anew. He and Elsie sparred and 
argued and contended many points, and 
Caradoc revealed himself unconsciously in 
many ways. But he was waking up to a 
normal world, and new faculties and powers 
began to stir in him. 

In the last week of November there was a 
show of cats and small dogs in the Ashen- 
head Town Hall, and Mr. Elsworthy good- 
naturedly made it possible for his assistant 
to accompany the ladies on a visit to it. 

Miss Sophia was fond of animals, and 
as she entertained scruples about almost 
every form of public amusement, it was 
but seldom that she went to any public 
place. In a very quiet and, so to speak, 
unacknowledged fashion, she enjoyed the 
little expedition very much. The great 
furry cats looked dignified and cross, the 
little pet Blenheims and toy dogs sat con- 
tentedly on their cushions and showed off 
their blue ribbons with comfortable pride, 
the various classes of terriers, as usual, 
barked, raged, and bit at the wires of their 
cages. 

Caradoc pointed out their merits and 
demerits, and touched their restless heads 
with careful knowledgeable fingers. 

“TI should like a little dog,” said Elsie, 
* only I don’t know who would take care of 
it when I go away.” 

“ T would, Miss Elsworthy, with pleasure,” 
said Caradoc, “he could sleep in my room 
and I could take him out after hours. What 
sort do you like? These show dogs are 
generally priced ridiculously high ; but some- 
times one can pick up a puppy.” 

“Qh, there are some sweet little things, 
next to that Dandie,” cried Elsie. ‘ What 
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are they? Oh, ‘Marsdale Terrier pups. 
Quentin Crosby, Esq.,Green Head, Marsdale.’ 
Do you think those would be very expensive? 
Oh, and there’s a grown up one, ‘Jem.’ 
Why, what a fuss he is making! He'll break 
his cage. Is he savage? He has a first 
prize.” 

Caradoc put his hand through the wires. 
How well he knew “Jem,” the handsomest 
of all the “Marsdales,” the great prize-winner 
whose honours were hung in front of his 
cage like the medals of a soldier. 

And Jem, never reconciled to the miseries 
of a show, whined and danced and wriggled 
for joy, while Caradoc felt quite dizzy at 
sight of the creature that came from home. 

“Could you find out what they cost, Mr. 
Cross?” said Elsie, who was absorbed in 
the puppies. Caradoc went hastily away, 
Jem whining after him. Then he remem- 
bered that some one from Marsdale, if not 
Quentin himself, might be in charge of the 
terriers. Other eyes besides Jem’s might 
knowhim. He went, however, into the office 
and asked if the Marsdale pups were for sale, 
and to whom to apply for them. 

They were for sale, they had been sent 
alone, no one from Marsdale was with them. 
Their price was two guineas. Elsie had 
expressed herself ready to give one guinea 
for her dog. Caradoc quickly resolved to 
add the other, secretly, himself. 

Back he went, the cage was opened, the 
puppies taken out. Caradoc put his finger 
on the one which he preferred. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the official, “you know 
the points of a ‘ Marsdale.’ And it looks as 
if ‘Jem’ there knew you.” 

“ Dogs like me,” said Caradoc, taking the 
money from Elsie’s eager hands. 

He went away to complete the arrange- 
ments, and, as it was the last day of the 
show, the little rough pepper-and-salt person- 
age was put at once into his hands and 
carried home to River Street in triumph. 

“What shall he be called?” said Elsie, 
“What a little dear he is! I don’t care for 
the name of Jem! His master’s name was 


Quentin. Quen—Quin!” 
“Quin! Quince!” echoed Caradoc, half 
unconsciously. 


“ Quince!” cried Elsie. ‘What a nice 
little name, and so uncommon! I'll call him 
Quince !” 

Why not? thought Caradoc. After all 
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what had happened? Jem could. not tell 
what he had seen, and Miss Elsworthy had 
bought the puppy. 

But oh, how hard it was to steer a straight 
course, when impulses like gusts of wind 
drove the soul hither and thither. 

“What did I want the little beast for?” 
thought Caradoc. “I never want to go 
near Marsdale again. There’s no life left 
for me but this one.” Suppose one day, 
the dragging force of a sudden longing came 
over him, and for one sight of Biddums, of 
Scunner Head, of Vi, of home, he would 
falsify all his actions and make futile his 
settled purpose. 

No! A man, if he was a man, must bake 
as he had brewed, must lie in the bed he 
had made for himself. He had chosen: his 
line of life. He was going to get his living 
as a bookseller, and, even if his relations 
discovered him, he should not change his 
mind. 


CHAPTER VI 
AUNTS AND NIECES 


BEACHCOMBE was a pretty little watering- 
place on the South coast, which had not yet 
fallen a prey to cheap trips, pavilions, and 
open air concerts. There was the fishing 
village, there were a few rows of lodging 
houses, which filled in the summer for 
bathing, and there were about four and twenty 
villa residences, set each in its own garden 
and each rejoicing in its own special view. 
The coast was rocky, the inland country green 
and thickly wooded, the sea clean and clear. 
There was sunshine there whenever the sun 
was available in the British islands. Elsie 
Elsworthy thought it small and sleepy ; but 
when wild bleak winds began to blow over 
Ashenhead it was no unpleasant resting-place 
for a time. Her two aunts were elderly, 
gentle little ladies, with refined and cultivated 
tastes, kind hearts, good principles, and strong 
prejudices. They regarded David Elsworthy’s 
trade, and his nonconformist connections, 
with deep and unreconcilable regret, but 
nothing would have induced them to breathe 
a word to that effect to his daughter. 

Elsie too held her peace; she knew exactly 
what her aunts thought, and sometimes smiled 
to herself at views bounded by theirown fuchsia 
and hydrangea hedges. The aunts did not 
smile but sighed a little, as they kept silence 
as to Elsie’s “disadvantages.” But on the 
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soil cultivated by this mutual forbearance, a 
very pleasant little crop of daily kindnesses 
and small pleasures was induced to grow. 

A gate at the bottom of the Miss Trelevens’ 
little garden opened into the much larger one 
belonging to the three Miss Tremaddocks, 
their old friends and constant cronies. Visits 
from London to Cornwall were the most 
delightful recollections of the Miss Trelevens’ 
youth. Their old friends were richer than 
themselves and held a much more important 
place in the little community, being people of 
more force and talent ; indeed, the youngest, 
Laura Tremaddock, was a speaker and a 
worker, great in philanthropic circles. 

Elsie had hardly arrived at Sea View 
Cottage before an exciting fact was com- 
municated to her. The Miss Tremaddocks 
had their niece with them also. She had 
come for the first time on a real long visit 
and it was much hoped that the girls would 
be companions. 

“Viola Crosby, my dear,” said Miss 
Treleven, “you know, lives at Cathrigg Hall, 
in Marsdale, a very lonely place, and I 
believe the poor girl has had very few advan- 
tages.” 

“ T’ve seen Marsdale,” said Elsie, “ or at 
least the hills round it. The scenery is very 
fine. Father once bought some old books 
from Sir Caradoc Crosby.” 

“Indeed? Well—I don’t think there is 
much congeniality between the Miss Tre- 
maddocks and their brother-in-law. And 
there is a step-mother, so perhaps Viola is 
not very happy at home. But we a// want 
you to make friends.” 

‘Yes, Aunt Edith,” said Elsie; “I’ve got 
a Marsdale terrier, such a little dear, so he'll 
do for a foundation of friendship.” 

Miss Treleven thought that the two young 
ladies might take walks together, or perhaps 
do a little useful reading, and she took Elsie 
on the first morning to call at St. Gerrans, as 
the Miss Tremaddocks’ house was called. 

When Elsie Elsworthy saw Viola Crosby’s 
upright figure, thickly lashed blue eyes and 
firm small features, she thought her one of 
the handsomest girls she had ever seen. 
Viola’s voice was grave and she spoke without 
any conventional smile. The three aunts 
who had got their niece for the first time 
really to themselves, buzzed round her and 
talked about her, and pointed out her likeness 
to the Crosbys and her regrettable unlikeness 
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to the Tremaddocks. Bessie, the eldest, was 
a warm-hearted practical woman, who man- 
aged the house; Alethea, the second, was 
more full of sentiment and longed to devote 
herself to the handsome girl and win her 
affections ; and Laura thought that Viola 
needed to have interests found for her, and 
to learn that there was a world outside 
Marsdale. The three ladies were all great 
talkers. They were alive to numbers of little 
pleasures. The garden, with its wonderful 
palms and creepers, the “silver table” for 
which they “ picked up ” so many treasures, 
the good works of Sea View, the coming 
bazaar, the University lectures, which Laura 
practically managed, the tea drinking, and the 
parochial treats, their own tasteful and 
suitable winter toilettes, the new books from 
the library, the bicycle which Laura rode as 
successfully as any young girl—between all 
these things, they had hardly an unoccupied 
minute or a vacant thought. 

And now they were called upon to “ make 
something ” of their niece, this stiff, stolid 
girl, with the beautiful eyes and firmly set 
feet, whose rough serge garments seemed 
somehow, to suit her, and whose silence and 
gravity gave her a kind of distinction. 

The two girls were desired to take a walk 
together, Elsie might show Viola the sea road. 
In the afternoon the aunts would take her to 
buy suitable fineries for the bazaar. 

“ We must get her something,” said Bessie, 
as the girls went away together, “‘ Lady Crosby 
wrote very nicely, I must say, about wishing 
she could have sent Viola better provided, 
and feeling that she ought to have more 
advantages than she could get at home. 
How that old savage, Sir Caradoc, ever got 
that nice woman to marry him, I canno 
imagine |” 

“ He was very handsome in the old days,” 
said Alethea. 

“ Yes, the girl is like him. I gather that 
there’s no money to spend except what Lady 
Crosby provides, and she has three children ; 
besides there’s been trouble. ‘The eldest son 
is in the army in India; but the second, 
Caradoc, seems to have run away from home 
—some foolish love affair. There have 
always been black sheepamongthem. Then 
there’s Lady Crosby’s son, Edward Mason. 
I don’t quite understand his position. Viola 
said, ‘that Ned had insisted on her being 
sent to stay with us,’ and when I asked what 














‘*‘The truth flashed upon Elsie suddenly” 


business it was of his, she said: ‘Oh, Ned 
often makes us do things. He has more 
sense than the other boys,’ quite as if he 
belonged to them.” 

While the aunts puzzled themselves over 
the difficulties of the case, the two nieces 
walked sedately down to the sea road. 

Viola was self-possessed and not appa- 
rently shy, but she had little to say, and Elsie 
made conversation by telling the story of her 
little terrier. 

“Oh, yes,” said Viola, “Uncle Quince 
sent some to Ashenhead,and I believe he sold 
two.” 

“We called him Quince,” said Elsie, “I 
thought of Quentin, and it made itself some- 
how into Quince.” 

* T’'ll tell Uncle Quince—he’d like it,” said 
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Viola. Oh, they’re 
nice little dogs. ‘They’ve 
quite a name in our 
part of the country. 
What do you do here ? 
Aunt Laura said I 
could have a bicycle. 
I can’t ride, I haven't 
got a machine, and our 
roads are shocking.” 

“TI can ride,” said 
Elsie, “ you would soon 
learn.” 

“‘ Oh, yes,” said Viola, 
in her cool, indifferent 
voice. 

As she spoke, they 
came out on to a full 
view of a blue sparkling 
sea, with a white and 
tawny sail here and 
there, catching the 
dancing sunlight. 

Viola stood still and 
watched the wide hori- 
zon with a full, steady 
gaze. 

“ That’s pretty !” she 
said, presently. 

“ Yes,” said Elsie, 
softly, “I like the sea.” 

She too watched it 
silently, and its varying 
lights and aspects 
seemed to reflect them- 
selves in her clear re- 
ceptive eyes. 

Neither girl uttered any commonplace 
raptures on the beauty of the scene. 

“Tt feels different from mountains,” said 
Viola, presently. 

“ Yes,” said Elsie. “ At home we have a 
river and green low hills—that’s different 
again.” 

“Tam to stay here over Christmas, perhaps 
all the winter,” said Viola. “It seems so 





odd not to have Scunner Head and Cathrigg , 


to look at when one gets up in the morning. 
But I’m to go out and to get to know other 
girls. Ned, that’s my step-brother, said I 
must.” 

“ Have you any brothers of your own?” 

“Yes, two. But they're not at home. 
The hills haven’t got any of us.” 

Elsie felt greatly interested in this grave 
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peculiar maiden, who seemed such a stranger 
in the little sunny watering-place. 

Viola seemed like some fair savage brought 
from beyond seas, and gazing blankly at an 
unknown world. Elsie thought of Ayacanora, 
and of the “ Peruvian Princess,” of whom she 
had read in one of her father’s second-hand 
books. It seemed incongruous, when Viola 
turned round and said, still in the same voice: 
“T’m to go to balls. Do you?” 

“No,” said Elsie, “I never learned to 
dance. My other aunt at home, who brought 
me up, is a Friend, and she would not think 
it right. And indeed it doesn’t belong to 
my father’s traditions, and I shouldn’t much 
care about the kind of dances that would 
come in my way at Ashenhead.” 

Elsie felt herself to be making rather an 
important statement, but her words did not 
mean very much to Viola, who said, abruptly: 

“The boys taught me to dance, I don’t 
know if I do it properly. But Ned says I 
shall pass in the crowd.” 

Elsie went home very much interested in 
her new companion. She listened eagerly 
to all her aunt could tell her of Viola’s family 
history. 

“The second son disappeared quite re- 
cently,” Miss Treleven said—* disappeared 
mysteriously. They think he has enlisted. 
Naturally the Tremaddocks are not inclined 
to think much of the present Lady Crosby, 
but J can’t but suppose that she must have 
had a bad time with such wild young 
people. And there’s an uncle, who has 
not, I fancy, always been respectable, and 
who breeds little dogs. Such a strange 
family.” 

“He bred my Quince,” said Elsie. “ Mr. 
Cross, our assistant, says his little dogs are 
very valuable.” 

“The assistant, my dear? Does he—does 
he understand dogs ? ” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, perfectly aware that 
her aunts wished to investigate her relations 
with the assistant. “ He is a very intelligent 
person. He boards with us, you know.” 

“Then your father knows his family, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Well, no,” said Elsie, feeling that she 
had got herself into a difficulty. “He saved 
our lives, you know, in the railway accident. 
I sent you the paper with the account of 
it, and, as he had been hurt, he came to 
us to get well, Father found him so useful 
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that he made a permanent arrangement. 
He’s a very quiet sort of fellow.” 

As Elsie went away to take off her hat, 
her aunt said, sighing : 

“It seems undesirable the assistant having 
been the person to save their lives, though 
she doesn’t seem so much interested in him 
—after all.” 

Elsie smiled a little to herself, with the 
amusement of youth which believes itself 
to see the hidden motives of its elders, and, 
with her smile she fell to thinking of “the 
assistant,” of his unlikeness to assistants in 
general, of his handsome tace, his blue, dark 
lashed eyes—Viola Crosby had the same 
coloured eyes. Then she thought of her little 
puppy, little Quince. How odd that she 
should suddenly comeacross Viola, who talked 
of “ Uncle Quince.” What a strange family 
the Crosbys seemed to be! So one brother 
had run away from home. And Mr. Cross 
had first called the puppy Quince / 

The truth flashed upon Elsie suddenly, 
without warning, but with certainty that 
took away her breath. Charles Cross was 
Caradoc Crosby. A storm of unexpected 
emotion swept over Elsie, and it was not for 
several minutes that she could collect herself 
enough to wonder why the discovery affected 
her so much. 

It was certainly a great responsibility. 
Ought she to keep it to herself? She thought 
the indications over again, but she could not 
make herself doubt them ; a thousand trifles 
came in confirmation to her mind—yes— 
even the excitement of the terrier “ Jem” at 
sight of her companion. 

She decided that it was not her business 
to speak now. Whatever she said to her 
father when she went home, she was not 
called upon to put her finger into a matter 
which she so imperfectly understood. 

It was with an extraordinary sense of relief 
that she decided that it was right to keep 
the secret. 

Why did it seem to her a fact which 
she would rather not have known? Did it 
make her think less of Charles Cross? Cer- 
tainly, it made it plain that his connection 
with Ashenhead and her father would not be 
a long one, for, of course, he would make it 
up with his friends at home. His coming to 
River Street was a piece of mere boyish per- 
versity. 

What was the story of his flight from home? 
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How far was it discreditable? Would her 
aunts hear the truth about it ? 

Elsie found herself walking up and down 
her room with hot cheeks and tears in her 
eyes. Why was the discovery so agitating 
to her? 

Anyway she had made up her mind that 
the secret was not to be told, so she had 
better think cf it as little as possible; for 
facts always in the mind have a way of forcing 
their existence on the bystanders. She would 
put it out of her head and very likely she 
would not hear the lost son of the Crosbys 
mentioned again. 

But Viola became an object of great 
interest to her. There was something fas- 
cinating in the grave, stolid, handsome girl, 
as others besides Elsie found out. 

Viola, fitted out by her aunts with pretty 
and suitable costumes, showed no reluctance 
to be taken into society, and she was certainly 
a success in it. She had distinction and 
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dignity, and her beauty was considerable, 
and, though she talked little, laughed less, 
and never seemed to take the initiative, she 
received “attentions” of all kinds and 
degrees, and, to her aunts’ surprise, began at 
once to reign as a beauty at the few gaieties 
which Christmas brought to Beachcombe. 

The bazaar, owing to some local circum- 
stances, was put off till the first week in 
January. Elsie was persuaded by her aunts 
to remain for it, consenting partly because 
she shrank from the perplexities that would 
meet her at home. Viola took her honours 
in an odd, matter-of-course way, just as 
she took all the Christmas interests of 
Beachcombe. 

The church at Marsdale was a little white- 
washed building, served by an old rustic 
clergyman, a survival from the days when the 
parson worked on his land like the neigh- 
bouring farmers, and drank with them in the 
public-house. 
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*«*Why, I declare ! 


There's Ned,’ she cried” 
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The very smallest modicum of services 
possible, performed in the simplest manner, 
had been all the spiritual food provided for 
Viola’s girlhood. She accepted the ways of 
Beachcombe with akind of silent pride, and 
made no comment on the differences which 
she found in them. 

The day after Christmas was fine and 
sunny ; the- two girls went for a walk together, 
and sat down on one of the warm sheltered 
benches from which, all the winter through, 
the inhabitants of Beachcombe could look 
out on their blue and tranquil sea. 

Viola sat in silence for a few minutes 
looking out over the water. Presently she 
said abruptly, and in her usual voice, “I 
should like to go home.” 

“What? Now?” said Elsie, starting ; 
then with sympathy in her tone, “so should 
I, for some things. Christmas makes one 
rather homesick.” 

“Tt’s not that quite,” said Viola, 
is very bothering, and very dull without the 
t But I want the place, and I feel just 
as if I must go back and look at the crags 
and feel the wind all wet and misty and cold. 
Pretty cheerful piaces like this make me feel 
miserable.” 

“ Haven’t you heard from your brother in 
India?” said Elsie, cautiously. 

“Yes, and he sent me a little silver 
elephant for a brooch. Quentin would be 
very glad that I’m here. He doesn’t feel 
about Marsdale as we do. If Crad was the 
eldest, he would go and live in the old hall 
if it was tumbling about in ruins rather than 
sell it. He and I would starve first.” 

“ But that wouldn’t be a very good thing 
for him,” said Elsie. “A man oughtn’t to 
submit to ruin. 

“No! [suppose a man would go some 
way to the bad unless he was as clever and 
bookish as Uncle Quince. But it doesn’t 
much matter what one thinks, Elsie, it’s what 
one feels thet makes the difference in life.” 

“ But—one ought to be able to govern 
one’s feclings,” said Elsie, rather tritely. 

“One can’t. Not those feelings that are 
there down below: I expect they'd always 
crop up. Perhaps Quentin will get them in 
India when he’s sitting among palm trees and 
cactuses and looking at parrots flying about 
ina hot sun. He'll feel as if he must have 
our rooks and herons, and a good blow of 
wet wind.” 

XXX 19 
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Elsie took no notice of this rather conven- 
tional rendering of Indian life. She ieant 
back and looked away across the shining sea, 
her own eyes bright with the excitement of 
her thoughts. 

“Do you think your other brother has 
feelings like that ?” 

“Crad? Oh, yes, wherever he is he’ll have 
them. And Crad’s so bad at pretending. 
Sometimes I think he must have got killed 
somehow, or he’d turn up, wherever he was. 
Poor Crad !” 

“ But, Viola, you don’t mean that you're 
pretending, as you call it, here?” 

«“ No,” said Viola, “not to say pretending 
on purpose. Of course, [likeit all. I don’t 
want to do anything else. But there’s a 
realler me. It only comes up now and then, 
anywhere. But it’s there, hiding. You 
know, Elsie, there’s an extraordinary dif- 
ference between really wanting a thing and 
wanting it on purpose. You don’t want to 
want it, but you do.” 

Elsie did not exactly know. She was 
puzzled, and she was thinking more of Mr. 
Cross than of the girl by her side. 

“We can’t always have what we want,” 
she said, “and I suppose we have to learn to 
give it up when it is God’s will that we 
shouldn’t have it.” 

‘You may give it up, but it won’t give up 
you,” said Viola. ‘‘ Perhaps people that live 
in towns don’t understand about it.” 

Something in this speech hurt Elsie, in 
a quite unexpected, and unreasonable way ; 
hurt her so much that she did not answer. 
Yet what was there to mind ? 

rhe sun-bright blue sea dazzled her, and 
she turned her eyes away. 

Viola yawned and _ stretched herself a 
little. then called out with a sudden change of 
tone : 

‘Why I declare! Ned,” she 
cried, and, jumping up, ran forward with out- 
stretched hands to meet a young man who 
was walking towards them down the parade. 

“Well, Ned, | am glad to see you! Did 
you come 

“Yes, [ came to see how you were getting 
on and to wish you a merry Christmas,” said 
Ned Mason, taking one of the hands, and lift- 
ing his hat to Elsie, who came up in surprise. 

“This is Ned,” said Viola, ‘“‘ Ned Mason. 
Ned, that is Miss Elsie Elsworthy, the other 
aunts’ niece.” 


There's 


to see me?” 
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THE awards in our Prize Competition this 
month are assigned as follows: 


GRASS AND ITS OCCURRENCE IN 
THE BIBLE. 


I 


Amonc Nature’s myriad ministries the mis- 
sion of the grass, apart from its utility as 
food for cattle, is surely no less than the 
mission of the flowers. 

“ God said, Let the earth bring forth tender 
grass,” and by the wayside still it springs, 
making the treading softer for the foot-sore 
traveller. On hill-sides and in valleys the 
same covering is spread in “ an up and down 
of verdure,” refreshing to the eye. Happy 
the children whose playgrounds are the fair 
meadows, “in sight like unto an emerald,” 
as though the rainbow round about the 
Father’s throne encircled also this earth, 
His foot-stool. 

St. John the Divine revealsthat he heard the 
command given not to hurt the grass. If then 
God careth for it—clothing it with ‘“ Eden 
loveliness,” sending to each blade its drop of 
dew, its light and shade, covering it from the 
cold with the snow mantle, and giving healing 
showers—the comforting inference is that 
He much more cares for those for whose 
benefit the grass was prepared. 

The Shepherd Psalin, with its scene of 
pastoral peace in pastures green, is as a 
prophetic picture of that occasion when, in 
a place where “there was much grass,” the 
Good Shepherd made hungry men to recline 
on this green carpet of His own wide b »quet- 
ing hall while He joyfully fed then , t «hing 
by acted parable that He was Shcpu.erd of 
souls. 

The life of the grass itself is a parable, in- 
terpreted by the enduring word of God. 
So quick to spring “out of the earth by 
clear shining after rain ” ; so soon to become 
parched when rain and dew are withheld ; so 
tfast to wither when cut down, and then to be 
teplaced by a new multitude of blades. 
“Surely the people is grass!” 

In other ways the humble grass is a 
powerful preachcr. Its winter radiance 
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teaches men to be faithful and brave in dark 
days when not even a daisy-star appears ; or, 
when scorched by the hot sun, it preaches 
patience, for its roots hide the life-sap, ready 
to be glad of rain. The sadder lesson of the 
transience of earthly glory is taught as it 
falls beneath the mower’s swinging scythe ; 
but even thus it goes to sustain life, or gives 
its ripened seed to be sown into the earth, 


Certain to rise all radiant in the spring. 
A. LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Hunts. 


Il. 


Berore the Lord God brought man to his 
earthly home He spread a carpet for |.is feet, 
and before creating the “ oxen” He provided 
food for their lite, such an anticipatory 
completeness is there in all the Creator’s 
works. 

Giving the earth her power to produce, at 
His word the “tender grass” appeared, the 
first living thing created. 

And year after year, casting aside its 
coverlet of sleep, we behold it still, for “‘what- 
soever God doeth, it shail be for ever.” 

Waving its lullaby ia our country church- 
yards, in the height of its growth, it whispers 
to the sleepers of the resurrection to come. 

And then is laid low in its turn. But the 
voice of the Spring re-creates it. 

Though used in God’s Word as an emblem 
of the transient nature of human life and 
human prosperity, “in the morning” flour- 
ishing and growing up, “in the evening” 
“cut down, dried up, and withered ;” and 
of the swift mowing down of the wicked, 
it yet is the foil to heighten the contrast. 

The sun ariseth “with a burning heat,” 
the grass withereth, “ but the Word of the 
Lord,” which is at the back of it and all 
created things, “‘endureth for ever.” They 
pass away, it remaineth, to reproduce in 
due season. 

And which of us is not familiar with the 
beautiful words of the Shepherd Psalm— 
** Thou makest me to lie down in pastures 
of tender grass” (marginal reference)—an 
emblem of spiritual peace and realised 
rest? And with the pastoral imagery of 
the “tender grass” springing “ out of the 
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earth through clear shining after rain,” and 
of “ the rain upon the mown grass” ? 

Jesus Christ in His sermon on the Mount 
looks upon the fields, and takes the grass to 
illustrate the providential care of God. If 
He “so clothe ” the swiftly-fading, short-lived 
urass . “ will He not much more” care 
for the clothing of you—His people? 

“See that thou hurt not the grass,” says 
God to the destroyer in the last book of the 
Bible. 

But the most beautiful picture of all is 
that of the Son of Man surrounded by the 
thousands of men, women, and children, who 
are seated in companies upon the “green 
grass” (“for there was much grass in the 
place”), while He fed and supplied them 
all. 

And so, ever “in the midst,” will He ever 
“ provide.” 

Jane R. Wanez, 
Lancaster. 





ll 
Grass is the beautiful robe in which the 
earth is clothed; ofttimes adorned with 


flowers, of more delicate and brilliant hues 
than the gems and gorgeous array of the 
most splendid of Eastern monarchs. St. 
Luke xi. 27, 28.) 

It is one of the most (1) wonderful, 
(2) beautiful, and (3) useful objects of crea- 
tion. 

(1) It covers thousands of miles of other- 
wise bare ground, with softness and beauty, 
yet is so minute that it fills the smallest 
interstice. It is most fragile and delicate 
in texture, yet its elasticity and recuperative 


power are so great, that it rebounds and 
revives with marvellous rapidity when 
crushed. 


(2) Its beauty was noticed by David, as 
“the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining after rain.” (2 Sam. 
Xxiil. 4.) 

(3) It provides food for thousands of 
animals. (Job xl. 15; Jer. 1.11.) For the 
ideal rest of God’s “sheep,” no_ better 
simile could be found than to “lie down 
in pastures of tender grass.” (Ps. xxiii. 2, 
margin.) And it was chosen by our Lord 
as the best seat for “the multitude.” (St. 
Matt. xiv. 10.) 

In the first book of the Bible we read of 
its creation by God (Gen. i. 11, 12), and in 
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the last, His special command for its preser- 
vation in the midst of future judgments. 

It is chiefly used in Holy Scripture— 

I, As a type of the transitoriness of 
(1) human life (Ps. xc. 5, ciii. 15; Isaiah 
xl. 6, 7, 8); (2) The prosperity of the 
wicked (Ps. xxxvii. 2, xcii. 7); (3) Of 
earthly glory (1 St. Peter i. 24); and of 
(4) All “goodliness” (Isaiah xl. 6; St. 
James i. 10, 11). 

II As a sign of fruitfulness. It is one 
of the special blessings promised by God to 
the obedient (Deut. xi. 15); and also of the 
Millennium (Isaiah xxxv. 8; Zech. x. 1). 
The lack of it is mentioned as one of 
the direst of calamities (Isaiah xv. 6; Amos 
vii. 2). 

III. As an instance of God’s loving kind- 
ness (Ps. cxlvii. 8) and care (St. Matt. vi. 30) 5 
and an incentive to trust Him. 

Paley also mentions its hue as an instance 
of God’s goodness to men ; green being the 
most refreshing and soothing colour that the 
eye can rest upon; whereas, had it beem 
scarlet, it would have caused continual pain 
instead of pleasure to the senses. 

“ Lift up your eyes, and look upon the 
earth ” (Isaiah li. 6); for then will the appa- 
rently insignificant grass fulfil the highest 
object of existence, in bringing glory to its 
Creator ; and also in telling of our Heavenly 
Father's tender love to His children, 

HELEN G. LANGDON, 
Southsea. 


IV 


* Axp God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass . . . and the earth brought forth grass.” 

‘Thus long ago in the morning of the world 
the tender blades appeared and drank in dew 
from heaven, and clothed the brown earth— 
“and God saw that it was good.” 

There are two great lessons in the Bible 
of which grass is the illustration. ‘They may 
be summed up in these two sentences: “ He 
maketh me to lie down in the pastures of 
tender grass,” and “ As for man his days are 
as grass.” 

(1) The first is a lesson of our Father’s 
tender love and mercy. His loving kindnesses 
come to us “as showers upon the grass.’”” 
His promise is: “I will pour water on him 
that is thirsty and floods upon the dry ground, 

. and they shall spring up as among the 
grass, as willows by the water-courses.” 
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He leads His tired sheep by the still waters, 
and causes them to rest in the green pastures. 

What better illustration of His kindness 
and mercy could the dwellers in Palestine 
have than the fresh, green grass, which would 
suddenly appear where a few days before 
there had been nothing but parched ground, 
scorched by the burning sun, a weary sight 
for tired eyes? 

(2) But to understand clearly the second 
lesson, one must go to the bare hills of 
Central Palestine, the valley of the Jordan, 
and the downs of Bethlehem. There are 
three distinct greups of grasses to be found, 
one in each of these places; but the charac- 
teristic of them all is, that they spring up 
with extraordinary rapidity after rain, and 
disappear as suddenly as they came, leaving 
no trace behind save here and there a withered 
blade, so that a traveller may ride along the 
valley of the Jordan in the early spring 
through milesof tall grass and brilliant flowers, 
and, returning again in June, he will find 
nothing but a brown desert. 

“The voice said, Cry. And he said, 
What shall I cry? All flesh is as grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field. 

“The grass withereth, and the flower 
fadcth, because the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon it; surely the people is grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower fadeth, 
but the word of our God shall stand for 
ever.” 

C. WInIFRED AsHBy, 
Keswick, 





From the papers of other competitors we 
give the following extracts : 


IF the grass was lovely in the Psalmist’s 
time, it has become far lovelier since the 
feet of Jesus touched it, since He made it a 
medium of His message of love from the 
Father: “ If God so clothe the grass of the 
field.” 
S. A. Doopy, 
Bardsea, Ulverston. 


WHEN the multitude were bidden to sit 
down “on the green grass” that He might 
feed His flock, they sat down “ in ranks, by 
hundreds and by fifties.” Now the words 
St. Mark uses for “in ranks ” mean literally 
“in garden-plots” or flower-beds; and 


though it may be that the Apostle .used the 
words just as we use the word “ brilliant ” 
without thinking of the “ beryl” from which 
it is derived, was not this green place in the 
desert truly a garden of God? 
Mary Stioan, 
Winchester, 





COMPETITION FOR APRIL 1901 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 28. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 108., and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best 
original papers (not materially exceeding 400 words) on 
“* The Precious Stones of the Bible.” 

Competitors are requested to keep as closely as possible 
to the limit of the space assigned. As, however, the 
object in imposing a limit is to enable us to find place for 
four vather than only three or two essays in the room 
allotted, this condition is not rigorously applied, except in 
cases in which, two papers being regarded as equally good 
in every respect, the word-limit is brought in to decide 
the matter. 

Contributions, which must in all cases he original, 
should be written on one side of the paper. and should 
be addressed to *‘The Editor," whose decision shal! be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounied, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 

7. Photographs to be marked ‘‘ Photo Corner,’ 
and addressed to the Editor. 
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NE of our well-known medical men declares 
O that a man who is a victim of insomnia 
may often induce sleep by assuming an 
appropriate attitude. ‘‘ Study the people who are 
asleep; watch the posture of the body ; put yourself 
into the same attitude, and perhaps the very attitude 
will woo the beautiful genius which seems to have 
flown.’’ Taking hold of this idea, Mr. Jowett 
declares that whatever relevancy that may have in 
a world of flesh, it has great relevancy in a world 
of spirit. That is why we kneel to pray; we put 
ourselves in an appropriate posture, from which we 
may induce the spirit of reverence; in lifting the 
eye heavenwards we still further put ourselves in 
an appropriate posture, and thereby induce an 
adoring and supplicating spirit. If we go on our 
knees and ask for a strong will, when we rise we 
must assume the posture of the strong. We can 
introduce a spirit by assuming honest posture : 
if we want to appear cheerful, we must sit up 
cheerfully, speak cheerfully, say a genial word, 
and make genial inquiries. We are not hypocrites 
because we woo a great thing, but having wooed 
a great thing in God's name, we must assume 
that He has heard us by putting ourselves in 
an appropriate attitude or posture. 





Mr. CAMPBELL MorGan, who is to carry on Mr. 
Moody's work at Northfield, has outlined some of 
the struggles which have beset his spiritual life. 
The years 1884 to 1886 were to him a most trying 
time. It was a period of doubt and darkness and 
failing faith, when all he would fain have clung 
to was slipping from his grasp. He wrestled with 
himself and sought deliverance, and deliverance 
came ina strange manner and through a humble 
medium. What books and reasoning could not do 
was done by a slim Salvation Army lass. Going 
for an apparently aimless stroll, Mr. Morgan 
wandered into one of the Army's holiness meetings, 
and found a girl delivering anaddress. To this day 
the awful London accent of the speaker lingers in 
Mr. Morgan's ears, but so does the message in his 
heart. The address was about sin in the believer, 
about wrong things in the heart that might be put 
right by the Spirit of God, about His cleansing 
power. And as he listened, a new spiritual con- 
ception came over him, and a new vision of God 
dwelt in his mind, and he felt he had a new way of 
facing doubt. Bit by bit the spectres of the mind 
were fought, the search after truth was continued, 
and a man won his way back to religion on the basis 
of aconvinced reason. But the conviction of the 
intellect came after that spiritual revelation, and the 
medium was one who had probably never heard of 
the higher criticism, and who had but little learning 
and a cockney voice. Verily a little childin know- 


ledge had led onemore learned than herself, and had 
started anew in spiritual life one who is to have the 
immense responsibility of the Northfield Institutes. 





One other incident is of interest. It is Mr. Mor- ‘ 
gan’s habit to pass a short time in the loneliness of 
his study at the end of the day, and while sitting in 
contemplation the strange question came to him, 
“Are you going to be a preacher or my mes- 
senger?’’ Then, says Mr. Morgan, I began to 
look over my ministry, over the sermon I had just 
preached, and I discovered that subtly creeping 
into my life was the ambition to be a preacher. 
Then there came the spiritual struggle, and it was 
not until the grey light of dawn that the answer 
was given, ‘‘I will be your messenger.” But 
victories are not easily won; if they are the battle 
has often to be fought again and again. This 
victory was completed when the grate was full of 
ashes, and the ambition to be merely a preacher 
flickered out as the last manuscript page of sermons 
was burning. Why were thesermons burnt? Just 
because they had been moulded and made witha 
lot of self in them, and from that day Mr. Morgan 
has tried to bea messenger. ‘ If Thou will give me 
Thy words from this day forward I will utter them 
as I know them,” is his covenant. 





It is pleasant to meet in Mr. Tuckwell’s “‘ Reminis- 
cences of Oxford” our old contributor the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. Mr. Tuckwell recalls Mr. Wood in 
his undergraduate days. He speaks of him as a 
redoubtable athlete, the champion of St. Clement's 
gymnasium. He was skilled at single-stick and a 
first-class boxer, and it is recorded that on at least 
one occasion the professional boxing master was 
forced to congratulate his apt pupil on his skill 
through himself receiving a severe drubbing at his 
hands. Wood wasa most dexterous anatomist, he 
mounted skilfully for the microscope, and made his 
own electrical and optical apparatus, and was an 
excellent caricaturist. He picked up knowledge as 
he went along and made the most of it. He was 
not what could be called a scientific naturalist, yet 
few have done so much as he did to popularise 
natural history. 





His first attempt at authorship was due to the 
recommendation of a Christchurch chaplain named 
Buckley, who did cribs for Routledges, the 
publishers. Buckley was asked to recommend a 
man who could produce a popular work on natural 
history at a low figure,and he named Wood. 
Wood had found his college days a struggle and 
was glad to accept. He consulted with Mr. Tuck- 
well, Mr. Tuckwell now confesses that some of 
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the wonderful things recorded in Mr. Wood’s first 
book cannot be taken as facts. This work was 
followed by ‘‘Common Objects of the Country,” 
and Mr. Wood, who was somewhat plain in features 
and rough in dress, came to bear the nickname of 
the ‘‘Common Object” amongst his friends and 
acquaintances. Although he had a somewhat 
indistinct voice, he had an unrivalled popularity as 
a lecturer, fascinating his audience by his admirable 
skill in illustrating facts by anecdotes and the 
marvellous aptitude he displayed in blackboard 
drawing. 


Principat HENDERSON, of Bristol College, tells a 
story about Ian Maclaren. There was recently a 
gathering of ministers at Manchester, which was 
attended both by Dr. Watson and his assistant at 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, and it was resolved that 
each person present should tell ashort story. When 
it came to the assistant’s turn he said, ‘‘I don't 
think I shall tell my tale,’’ explaining that it con- 
cerned the doctor. But the doctor wanted to hear 
the story, which turned out to beadream. ‘‘I had 
adream, and was told that if I wished to go to 
heaven I must go up a certain flight of stairs, and 
chalk my sins on each step I went up. I did so, 
and as I went up found that the farther I went the 
more chalk I wanted! As I continued to go up I 
Saw some one coming down, and discovered at last 
that it was the doctor himself. So I said, ‘ Doctor, 
man, you are going the wrong way. You are going 
down instead of up. For what are you going 
down?’ And the doctor answered in a most lugu- 
brious manner, ‘ More chalk!’ ’’ 





PROFESSOR BoTTOMLEY, in the course of his inter- 
esting Christmas lectures at the London Institution, 
discussed the colourisation of flowers, The most 
primitive colour is yellow, then come orange, red, 
blue, and finally purple. In the case of a red 
flower they could always be certain that there is a 
yellow flower of the same genus, but they could not 
argue that there is also a blue and a purple one. 
But in the case of a purple flower they could say 
that there are blues, reds, oranges, and possibly 
whites, belonging to the same genus. The colours 
depend on the class of insects which visit the 
flowers to distribute the pollen. Certain insects 
are more highly organised than others. Purple 
appeals to the highest class of insects, and the most 
elaborate and highly developed flowers are usually 
blue or purple in colour. White flowers are 
usually the most sweetly-scented, and are chiefly 
visited by night-flying insects. Flowers that are 
white are unselfish, moralised the Professor, 
because they reflected all the rays of light, and in 
human life the unselfish are the most fragrant, the 
most pleasing, and the most useful. Referring to the 
means adopted by Nature to prevent the waste of 
pollen, he pointed out that the crocus, among 
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other flowers, remained open in sunlight, but closed 
when rain occurred or threatened. There were 
pollen boxes with-an opening at the top which was 
sealed by the first drop of rain that fell, and it was 
as though a diamond were set in the centre of the 
flower. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us: ‘‘ May I remind you 
that Whewell was not Bishop of Oxford, so your 
excellent one minute sermon can't have been 
delivered by a bishop.’’ We must apologise for 
the slip, and for the benefit of those who have for- 
gotten Dr. Whewell, may mention that he was 
born in 1794 and died in 1866, from the effects of a 
fall from his horse. He was the son of a carpenter, 
and was destined for that trade, but showing great 
fondness for mathematics, he was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He became a fellow of his 
college, then tutor. He also held one or two pro- 
fessorships, and in 1841 was made Master of Trinity. 
In 1855 he became Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University. He was most generally known as Dr. 
Whewell. He wrote much on very learned subjects, 
and there is a story—apocryphal or otherwise—that 
some of his intimates conspired to show him that 
he had not exhausted all knowledge. With this 
object in view, the conversation was turned on 
Chinese music. It was a matter of surprise that 
Whewell remained silent until the topic was ex- 
hausted. Then his turn came, and he spread discom- 
fort by saying that his knowledge of Chinese music 
was imperfect and to an extent incorrect when ‘1 
wrote the article you have taken your information 
from.”’ 


IN a prize competition on ‘‘ Our Religious W eekly 
Paper" in these pages in 1899 more than one 
tribute was paid to the admirable writings of 
the Rev. Dr. Whyte in the British Weekly. Special 
reference was made to his sympathetic and illu- 
minative studies of ‘‘ Bible Characters,’ and we 
are glad to notice that another series of these 
masterly papers has been issued in book form 
(Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier ; price 3s. 67.). The 
new volume includes twenty-seven studies from the 
New Testament, and closes with a thoughtful and 
most suggestive chapter on ‘‘ James, the Lord's 
Brother." “ The first thirty yearsof James's life,” 
writes Dr. Whyte, ‘ fascinate and enthral me far 
more than all the rest of human life and human 
history taken together,” and many readers will 
readily confirm his conviction that he does not 
stand alone in that state of fascination. But if the 
thought of those early years at Nazareth enthral 
the imagination and the heart, the facts of the later 
life, the relationship of James to the Apostolic 
Church on the one hand and to the ancient 
covenant on the other, present a subject which, in 
a certain light, is of even stranger and deeper 
interest. 
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THE MONTH 


THE welcome that Lord Roberts has received on 
his return is one in which the whole nation has 
united, from the throne to the lowliest home in the 
land: even those who are most hostile to the war, 
and to the policy which, as they think, provoked 
it, admit that Lord Roberts has done his best to 
mitigate its inevitable horrors and to avoid leaving 
a legacy of bitterness and hatred to the coming 
years. And though he has come back leaving part 
of the great task for others to complete, he has 
done what he went out to do, and more than 
enough to add to the debt of gratitude under which 
he had already placed his fellow countrymen 
Whatever troubles are still in store for us, what- 
ever difficulties remain to be surmounted, he has 
brought us out of the straits into which we had 
drifted twelve months ago; and he has done his 
work in spite of years, in spite of personal sorrow, 
and in spite of the consciousness that, whatever he 
might gain by success, he had more to lose by 
failure. 





It was a happy idea of the Times to illustrate the 
history of the past century by extracts taken from 
its own columns, and to set before us the long 
succession of great events in the very words in 
which they were first recorded. How close it 
brings us to a vanished world! There are the 
triumphs of Trafalgar and Waterloo; the deaths 
of Nelson, of Pitt, of Buonaparte, and of Byron. 
There is the Reform Bill of 1832, which saved us 
from a political revolution ; and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, with which the history of Free Trade 
began. Those who despair of social progress, who 
regard all efforts after moral amendment as “ the 
tired waves vainly breaking,"’ may find some 
comfort as they read. The story takes us back to 
the days of slavery, when the negro was sold as 
part and parcel of the estate; to the duel, that 
placed the noblest lives at the mercy of the bully 
and the adventurer; to the scandal of corruption 
in the high places of public authority; to the 
horrors of public executions before a ruffianly and 
unfeeling mob. The world has changed since 
then; and if human hearts are the same, human 
lives are different. The public conscience brands 
to-day what it would have smiled at then, and 
sympathy has grown not only in tenderness but in 
range. Even if it be true—we do not believe it— 
that we are as base as those who went bciore us, 
we are certainly far less brutal 


Dr. Parker's experiment in journalism as editor 
of the Sun has led to no definite result. It certainly 
has not shown whether a daily newspaper such as 
the Christian Churches need is a possibility ; 


whether a paper could live, that excluded betting 
news and other things that corrupt and debase, 
All the conditions under which the trial took place 
were artificial, and the experience of a single week 
is far too short to give any trustworthy evidence of 
success or failure. The organisation of the paper 
was unchanged ; the ordinary staff remained at their 
posts. Editorial control was fictitious ; for no man 
new to the work, and with only a short part of the 
day to give to it, can really determine the character 
and the policy of a newspaper. He can put some 
things in, he can leave some things out, but the 
paper as a whole will still be what it was before. 
A single illustration is enough How can an editor 
without practical experience deal with financial 
questions, and control the money article, one of 
the supreme tests of integrity in journalism? The 
amateur, if he attempts to discriminate between 
legitimate investment and reckless speculation, is 
sure to blunder. He may easily become the tool 
of the fraudulent company promoter. And the 
betting of the racecourse is not more dangerous 
than the gambling of the Stock Exchange. 


Tue Funds raised by the great Nonconformist 
Churches to commemorate the opening of the new 
century are making steady progress. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists stand first. They aimed at a 
million guineas: more than half of that sum has 
already been paid, and the promises bring up the 
total to £900,000. The Congregationalists asked 
for half a million guineas— £525,000 ; and £518,000 
has been promised. The Baptists have secured 
£163,000 towards a total of £250,000. Such a 
response to these appeals is full of encouragement : 
it shows that increased wealth has not weakened 
generosity. The Congregational Churches, how- 
ever, seem inclined to give more liberally to local 
objects than to the central fund ; and, unless contri- 
butions come in more freely during the next six 
months, some of the schemes to which grants would 
have been made must be abandoned. 


Tue Duke of Norfolk's address, when speaking on 
behalf of the English pilgrims at Rome, could 
hardly fail to give offence to the Italian Govern- 
ment and to the Italian nation. It is not easy to 
understand how the Duke, who has keld a respon- 
sible position in political life, could have been led 
into such an indiscretion. He expressed his hope 
for the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope; a restoration that would involve the dis- 
union of Italy and the destruction of the work to 
which Italian statesmen have given themselves for 
two generations. It would have been an indiscre 
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tion if a manin the Duke's position had expressed 
such opinions in his own country ; to express them 
at Rome was an insult. But it would be a mistake 
to take him too seriously. In the same speech 
he deplored the activity of wealthy proselytis- 
ing societies in Rome. We know something of 
proselytising societies here among us, whose one 
aim it is to win converts for Rome, not from 
Atheism but from Protestantism: it would be inter- 
esting to hear what the Duke has to say about 
them. There was a time, not so very remote, 
when he was restive under the yoke of the Papacy. 
He has submitted now, and is evidently anxious to 
show that his submission is complete. 





THE new Australian Commonwealth sets out on its 
course full of energy and full of hope, sanguine of 
success, but not without experience of the dangers 
that might shake its prosperity. In Lord Hope- 
toun they have a Governor-General who has won 
their affection: in Mr. Barton they have a Premier 
who has proved himself worthy of their trust; if 
any man can say that federation is his work, he 
can say it. The splendid pageant that celebrated 
the beginning of the new era shows how deeply 
the sense of national and imperial unity has 
touched the imagination of the people. And 
as the colonies, ncw united, draw more closely 
together, their larger power and their growing 
aspirations can hardly fail to attract and to assimi- 
late those that still stand apart. The first day of 
the nineteenth century saw the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: the first day of the twentieth 
century the confederation of our Australian Empire. 
Heaven grant that the sad history of the past, and 
the grim problems of the present, may not be 
renewed to our sorrow and our shame in another 
hemisphere, 





Sir Joun TENNIEL’s withdrawal from the staft 
of Punch is a common loss. No one can take his 
place; for his work has been distinguished not 
only by beauty and grace but by a loftiness of 
feeling that must impress all those who are familiar 
with the volumes that his genius has enriched for 
more than fifty years. ‘Nothing base’’ has 
always been the law of his art. And at the great 
moments of national life, when history was’ in the 
making, how rarely he failed to rise to the full 
height of the occasion: how often did his pencil 
interpret and reveal truths and emotions that the 
pen could never have expressed! And in a 


generation that has seen our imaginative literature 
falling back into the mud and the mire out of 
which we hoped it had escaped for ever, it has 
surely been an incalculable blessing that the 
greatest force in our humorous journalism has 
been consistently loyal to purity, and that even in 
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our laughter we have never been allowed to forget 
what is lovely and what is noble. 





Lorp ARMSTRONG’s career carries more than one 
lesson : he may be honoured as discoverer, manu- 
facturer, or administrator ; but perhaps the most 
impressive fact in his history is that he was so long 
in finding his way to his true work. For fifteen 
years he was a solicitor; keenly interested, no 
doubt, in mechanical science, but compelled to give 
his time and his thought to other pursuits. His 
name is associated now with the development of 
modern artillery; and the great works at Elswick 
that he built up and controlled turn out ships and 
guns on a scale probably without parallel. Twenty- 
five thousand men are employed there, and every 
nation in the world at some time or other has gone 
there for its armament. But long before Lord 
Armstrong began to make his rifled cannon, and 
opened a new chapter in military science, he was 
famous for his hydraulic inventions—the crane, 
and the hydro-electric machine, which transformed 
the arts of peace almost as completely as his later 
discoveries changed the appliances of war. Nor 
should his scientific speculations be forgotten— 
especially his address on the possible exhaustion of 
our coal supply, which caused no slight panic nearly 
forty years ago. 


Mr. ARTHINGTON's enormous bequests to various 
missionary societies, amounting, it is said, to more 
than £500,000, have drawn attention to the man 
and his character, It is clear that he carried the 
law of self-denial to extremes. His way of living 
was penurious and even squalid. He refused him- 
self not only luxuries but the simplest necessities 
of refined and civilised life, that he might amass 
money to be used for the spread of the Gospel in 
the dark places of the earth. He might be de- 
scribed, not unfairly, as a Christian miser—eager to 
save, not for the money's sake but for the powers 
and possibilities of service that money would con- 
fer: this was his one idea, his one passion. But 
miserliness, even when the motive is noble, has its 
perils ; and they did not leave him unscathed. As he 
saved, he became timid in the use of his wealth, 
He gave largely, it is believed, while he was alive; 
but, as a rule, he gave secretly, and his influence 
and his example were inefiective. His spirit de- 
serves admiration rather than his example. He 
must be regarded as an exceptional type, in which 
a single virtue has developed itself at the cost of 
others ; deficient in sympathy, in public spirit, in 
the sense of human duty as a man among men. but 
the type is so rare in these days that there is no 
risk of his finding unwise imitators. Such men, 
indeed, will never make their faith the moving and 
ruling power in the world, nor will the faith ever 
prevail without the passion for sacrifice by which 
they are inspired. 
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SINS * 


I—EVIL TEMPER 


By tue Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


HERE are sins which every one of 
us- would be very much ashamed to 
commit, even although they brought 
him pleasure or profit, because they 

are condemned by his conscience and by his 
fellow men. None of us would lightly con- 
fess that he was an evil liver or a liar, and 
he would be very indignant with any person 
who should charge him with such doings, 
and might even, if he were innocent, prose- 
cute him for slander. If any one drinks to 
excess or tells lies, then he is not a person 
to whom his neighbours would give the 
charge of affairs or with whom they would 
care to associate. But there are other mis- 
doings which are not regarded as sins, but 
only as venial failings of disposition—miere 
flaws in the marble of the Parthenon or spots 
upon the sun—which do not gravely detract 
from perfection, and may even add a certain 
piquant attraction. When you accuse your 
neighbour of such a fault, it is with an under- 
tone of genial toleration, and while he makes 
a show of indignation he has the air of one 
who is being complimented. ‘They are con- 
sistent with the highest religious profession, 
and with the office of the holy ministry ; 
they are high class and respectable sins, and 
one of the most conspicuous is evil temper. 

It is necessary to qualify the noun with an 
adjective lest we should do injustice to a 
noble word which in itself signifies that 
necessary and admirable strength of soul 
without which no man can rightly do his 
work in the world, any more than untempered 
steel can fulfil its purpose. It is when his 
soul has been annealed to a fine temper and 
brought to a certain point of strength and 
elasticity that a man is fit for high tasks, 
and can endure without strain the friction of 
life. There is a vast difference between a 
high temper and a hot temper, and it were 
certainly no commendation of any person, 
but rather a reflection upon him, to say that 
he has no temper. So far as one can judge, 
there are persons so inert and soft that they 

* Copyright rgo1 in the United States of America by 
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have never been fired and never could be 
fired. They will take offence at nothing, 
not even a reflection upon their honour ; 
they will defend no one, not even their own 
mother ; they will be furious at no crime, 
not even a wrong to one of Christ’s children ; 
they will be enthusiastic about no cause, not 
even the Cross of Christ. They smile under 
rebuffs, they fawn upon oppressors, they are 
courteous to evil-doers; they have no self- 
respect, they have no resources of indigna- 
tion, they have no flash-point. If you had 
seen them only once show resentment, and 
strike even the feeblest blow in defence of 
some person, you might have respected them; 
as it is you are inclined to despise this poor 
unmanly stuff. Such abjects are not good- 
natured, they are weak-natured; they are not 
humble, they are cowardly; they are not 
masters of themselves, they are slaves to any- 
body; they are not sweet-tempered, they are 
untempered. 

There is always a certain quality of hard- 
ness in a strong man which lies behind his 
gentleness and gives to that gentleness its 
power: a certain latent heat which blazes 
forth into flame upon a just occasion and 
is not easily quenched. You may torture 
such a man by personal ill-usage if he be 
pleased to bear it, but you may not torture 
another person or bring forward an unholy 
thought, or treat goodness with scorn, or 
tempt to wickedness without the risk of 
being burned. When a quiet man full of 
peace and charity catches fire, it is not good 
to be the offender. ‘There is no wrath so 
awful because there is none so unquenchable 
as the ‘‘wrath of the Lamb.” Literature 
affords no invective so searching and scorch- 
ing, so utterly merciless as that stream of 
lava which poured forth from Christ’s soul 
upon the Scribes and Pharisees who had 
deceived and ruined their nation. St. Paul 
did not always bear fools giadly or treat in- 
grates with sustained consideration, for his 
words, carefully selected and arranged, must 
have cut those insolent Corinthians as with 
the lash ofawhip. When a Hebrew prophet 





set himself to deal with a social tyrant, or 
with the religious hypocrite of his day, he 
did not mince his words nor curb his hot 
anger. It is not only possible to be angry 
and not to sin; it is not possible to be a 
man and not to be sometimes angry. He 
who has no temper, if he cannot hate 
neither can he love, neither can he be 
loyal, neither can he be strong, neither can 
he be holy. 

Perhaps it is the noble uses of temper 
which have saved from just discredit those 
unworthy and weakly heats into which many 
of us are apt to fall, and of which we are 
never sufficiently ashamed. ‘There is, for 
instance, the person of fiery temper who 
will be inflamed by any contrary incident in 
life, from the breaking of a shirt-stud to 
the denial of his faith, who once he is 
aroused will add fuel to his own burning 
with every fresh word, either of his own or 
any other person’s, until he has fanned him- 
self into a white heat, when there is nothing 
so outrageous or so slanderous that he 
will not say or even write. It is perilous to 
contradict or oppose this irascible person ; 
it is unwise even to reason with him or to be 
‘his partner in any affair, for you are living 
in an atmosphere so inflammable that to 
strike the merest match is to create an ex- 
plosion. Once the fire is burning, no amount 
of cold water in the shape of common 
sense and conciliation is of any use. All 
that can be done is to save the neighbouring 
property, and to limit the area of conflagra- 
tion. His neighbours must simply keep 
aloof and beware of his sparks till the fire 
dies out for want of fuel. 

Another victim of an undisciplined temper 
is your sensitive person. This unfortunate 
seems to have no scarf-skin and to be quite 
incapable of enduring the little rubs of life. 
He takes offence at a kindly jest and detects 
an innuendo in the most innocent remark ; 
he discovers that he has been passed over 
and slighted with deliberate intention ; he is 
concerned by the form of a passing greeting 
and weighs the exact value of a signature. 
His ears gather up every reference to himself, 
and no criticism short of gross flattery will 
satisfy him. He is in a chronic state of 
being “hurt” and is the martyr of endless 
grievances. Explaining how much he has felt 
this oversight, and how he could not help 
noticing that change in manner, he adds that 
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he is not the person to take offence readily, 
but that was a wound which would have cut 
through the thickest armour. This kind 
does not blaze, it becomes peevish and petu- 
lant, and condescends to petty acts of dis- 
pleasure. His next letter will sink down 
into ‘“ My dear sir,” or he will refuse to sit 
on the platform because he was not put in 
the front row, or he will not serve on a 
committee because his advice was not taken 
on some occasion, or he will harp in con- 
versation upon the fact that he is of no 
importance, and therefore it is no use his 
saying anything. If you have to deal with 
this sort of temper it is necessary to take 
care that he (or more likely she) is consulted 
first and made a leader, and given the glory 
and made much of, and then he (or more 
likely she) will work hard, and not grudge 
sacrifices, and be as sweet as honey. When 
a grown-up man (or woman), the father (or 
mother) of a family takes the pet and plays 
the baby in public or private life, it is a very 
humiliating spectacle, and proves a quite 
remarkable foolishness of mind. 

A far more serious and dangerous temper 
is that of the sullen person. This temper is 
not lightly or quickly aroused ; it is consistent 
with a large degree of patience and self- 
restraint, but once crossed it can hardly be 
pacified. You may be full of regret and 
offer the most handsome apologies for your 
unwitting offence, your honourable amends 
may be accepted in form, and a lip forgive- 
ness may be granted you, but with the 
slightest discernment you are perfectly aware 
that your offence has not been forgiven, and 
is not likely ever to be forgotten. It will be 
retained in the most vigilant and tenacious 
of memories —the memory of the revengeful 
heart ; it will be set against you as a debt to 
be paid with usury on a fitting occasion, and 
paid it will be in society, or in business, or 
in the press, or in a church court. Your 
creditor will not betray himself by any heats 
orgive himself away by any personality; he will 
be as cold as ice and guarded in every word. 
Perhaps his own hand will never appear, but 
he will work through others ; you may never 
be able to prove that he had any grudge 
against you, and simple people would laugh 
at the idea; he will simply thwart you some 
day in the most cherished des'‘reof your life, 
he will humiliate some person whom you 
love, he will push a just claim at a moment 
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when it is most inconvenient, he will drop 
words of vitriol upon your reputation. What- 
ever he does will be by accident, or in the 
course of duty, or by indirect means. Behind 
courteous words and a manner without 
offence, he carries his grudge, and you know 
that he carries it, and you are perfectly certain 
that sooner or later his knife will be in you. 
And yet even then it may be some fool’s 
knife he-will use. Of all the tempers which 
can possess a man, this is the most devilish ; 
and of all the tempers with which one has 
to deal in another man, this is the most 
fearsome. 

People with evil tempers of various kinds 
are curiously unconcerned, and even seem to 
have a certain satisfaction in their infirmity. 
They will tell aloud with much cheerfulness 
that they have a bit of a temper and they 
allowed so-and-so to feel the rough side of 
their tongue, while they might as well have 
explained that they did not pretend to have 
the manners of civilisation, and that when a 
passenger trod accidentally on their feet they 
promptly turned and kicked him on the 
shins. Others will boast that they will not 
be trampled on by any person, and that they 
know what is due to themselves, and never 
see how undignified and how little-minded 
is this whining about one’s feelings and one’s 
position. And although a revengeful man 
can as arule hold his peace, because he is 
much stronger than those who blaze and 
fume, yet he will at a rare time let you know 
that none has ever injured him without 
repenting their deed, and he does not imagine 
that the gleam in his eye and the malignant 
tone in his voice suggest nothing else than 
the spirit of evil. 

There are three reasons why one ought to 
control his temper, and the first is self- 
respect. When one loses command of him- 
self and throws the reins upon the neck of 
passion, he may have for the moment a certain 
enjoyment in the licence, but there must 
surely come a reaction of regret. When he 
is calm again and the fit has passed away, 
every serious person must be ashamed of 
what he said and what he did, of the manner 
in which he gave himself away, and the 
exhibition he made of himself. He will 
recall the amazement on the face of friends, 
and the silence which they adopted as a pro- 
tective measure, and the soothing language 
which they used as if they were speaking to 
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a baby, and the glances which passed between 
them. He will not soon hold again with them 
as strong a position as he did before this 
outburst, nor will he have the same claim 
upon their confidence as a sound and clear- 
headed man. He has acted like a fretful, 
peevish child, and has for the time forfeited 
his title to manhood and the place of a 
man. 

And we not only do injustice to ourselves 
by those stormy moods, but we are certain 
to do injury to our neighbours. If a fiery 
tempered woman only realised what a centre 
of disturbance she is in society and what a 
terror to her family, how anxiously her 
husband watches the first signs of tempest, 
and how careful he is not to provoke them, 
how much of the pleasure of life he ioses 
through the uncertainty of his domestic life, 
who knows not what an hour may bring 
forth, and how he is pitied by his friends, 
who understand the excuses and subter- 
fuges with which he has to cover the 
domestic situation, one dares to believe 
that the most headstrong and undisciplined 
woman would take a thought and make an 
effort at self-restraint. Strangers envy the 
husband of some beautiful and clever 
woman, but his nerves may be giving way 
because he is living from day to day upon 
the slope of a volcano, and never knows 
when the burning lava may pour through 
the gardens and the vineyards. Beyond the 
protected circle of the home, where strife 
has to be hidden and wounded hearts must 
make no sign, tempests of temper carry 
devastation on every side. Half a dozen 
mad words may break up a friendship for 
ever, may render a useful fellowship in good 
works impossible, may discount many years’ 
consistent example of godliness, may wound 
nearly unto death some modest tender soul. 
A passionate person is as great a menace 
to society as a gunpowder magazine to a 
district, and no power can limit the area of 
explosion. 

It must be also evident to every person 
that nothing more surely disturbs the growth 
of character than a violent temper. Just as 
war throws back the progress of a nation, 
sO passion running loose, torch in hand, 
blasts every province of the soul. What 
vice can be overcome and what virtue can 
be cultivated when a man has no control of 
himself but is the slave of the wildest 
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impulses? It is by the battle with oneself, 
till our wayward moods be chastened and 
the fire in our nature be made the servant 
of love, that our character develops and 


comes to perfection, for self-government is 
another name for spiritual strength, and “he 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.” 


THE ANGELIC BUTTERFLY 


By JOHN A. HAMILTON 


HE aberration of the Rev. William 
Dwordle must be attributed, medi- 
ately, to entomology, but no doubt 
the machinations of the Evil 

One were at the bottom of the mischief. 
For a number of years Mr. Dwordle faith- 
fully performed his ministerial duties, and 
enjoyed the cordial esteem of his people and 
neighbours, but it was his ill-hap to fall in 
with a book on ants and other insects. From 
that time he went down to ruin as a minister. 
He began by buying costly works on entomo- 
logy and reading them when he should have 
been studying theology and Church history. 
He became so much absorbed in the crepus- 
cular lepidoptera as to lose all interest in the 
early Gnostics, and the imperfect meta- 
morphosis of a cockroach assumed more im- 
portance in his eyes than the conversion of 
St. Augustine. 

The entomological reading soon tinged his 
sermons, at first pleasantly. [Illustrations 
drawn from the life and habits of the more 
familiar insects agreeably diversified the good 
man’s homilies, all the more so that they were 
often accompanied by poetical quotation, but 
after a while the illustrations grew mono- 
tonous, and as they were frequently derived 
from creatures of which the congregation had 
never heard before, they did not illustrate 
very much. Occasionally the preacher 
managed to combine moral and spiritual 
lessons with his pet subject in a manner 
impressive to his flock, as when he spoke 
of the fear which came upon the enchanters 
of Egypt at the plague of lice, ayd told his 
shuddering hearers all the legends in history 
of tyrants and persecutors who had been 
defeated by hornets, maddened by flies, or 
devoured by worms. But, in general, the 
scientific illustrations tended to tedium. 

By-and-by Mr. Dwordle could not rest 


satisfied with ‘bookish theoric”; he was 
impelled to study insects at first hand, and in 
that process impaired the reverence of his 
folk. He went out into the fields with queer 
implements, to poke into muddy ditches, to 
examine the green scum on the surface of a 
stinking pool, and, in short, to grope and peer 
among all the nastiness he could find. He 
secured a lot of writhing, crawling, wriggling, 
jumping and creeping things, which he re- 
moved from their fitting and congenial slime 
to pickle-bottles, which he carried carefully 
home to be “ observed” undera magnifying- 
glass. It shocked his people to see their 
respected pastor on his knees in the dirt, in- 
vestigating slush. And everybody felt that it 
was monstrously undignified fora gentleman 
styled “ reverend ” to go about in the evening 
with a bull’s-eye lantern and a tin containing 
rum and treacle, with which he daubed tree 
trunks and palings, and then transferred 
moths from the sticky stuff to cork-lined 
boxes. Some hints of this feeling were con- 
veyed to Mr. Dwordle, but he smiled supe- 
rior to vulgar prejudice, and told anecdotes 
about Franklin’s kite-flying and how stupid 
people nicknamed Galvani “the frogs’ 
dancing-master.” 

Another consequence of Mr. Dwordle’s 
“ field work” was more serious. His land- 
lady could not tolerate what she called “the 
mess and clat” in her tidy house. The 
student had set up “ cages” for his captives— 
i.e., a number of boxes half filled with earth 
in which bottles were placed containing 
sprays of foliage and bits of weed for the 
sustenance of caterpillars and grubs. The 
insects were confined under muslin canopies 
supported by arches of cane or osier, but 
Mrs. Bourne averred that they gave her 
“the creeps.” To her the most distinguished 
beetle was a “ black clock,” and every moth 
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was capable of destroying clothes. When 
she discovered a stray caterpillar in her best 
bed she could no longer endure, and the 
minister had to go. As no other respectable 
lodgings were open to him as long as he 
continued his researches, Mr. Dwordle was 
driven to housekeeping on his own account. 
Preoccupied with entomology, the pastor 
went about the business of furnishing in a 
manner which entailed heavy expenditure, 
and when the business was finished, he had 
overdrawn his account at the bank, and was 
rather irregular in paying tradesmen’s bills. 
That fact greatly diminished his already 
decreasing good repute, for Seddersby folk 
considered the injunction to owe no man 
anything, of importance prior to the ten 
commandments. 

Mr. Dwordle could scarcely fail to note 
signs and tokens of the lessening respect of 
his people, but now that he had a room of 
which he was absolutely master, a room 
always locked against profane intrusion, 
where his caterpillars grazed undisturbed, 
and a colony of ants pursued their labours 
under his inspection, he was much too 
happy to be greatly concerned about such 
trifles as a dwindling congregation and the 
gloom which sat on diaconal brows. 

The sermons became more and more 
entomological, and a series of discourses on 
the great truths—moral, social, political, and 
theological—to be learned from the ant-hill 
exasperated his friends almost to the point 
of doubting whether Solomon was as wise as 
they had believed. The minister told such 
incredible tales of the farming and gardening 
operations of the ants, of the perfection to 
which they had carried political science, and 
the sublimity of their altruism as could only 
excite disgust in the bucolic mind. But 
angry and weary though they were, the chapel 
folk took a course full of good sense and 
kindness. Some of the deacons went to 
consult a neighbouring minister with whom 
their pastor was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, and begged him to remonstrate with 
his clerical brother. ‘You'll do it more 
delicate than we should,” said one of the de- 
putation, “an’ mebbe he'll tek it better from 
you.” Mr. Bodley gladdened their hearts 
by full recognition of their wisdom and 
right feeling, and engaged to do his utmost. 

He kept his word. He invited his friend 
to spend a week with him, and got other 
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ministers to meet him. In social chat and 
serious talk of this and that topic of moment, 
Mr. Dwordle regained a measure of sane and 
earnest interest in his calling, and was so 
far delivered from his monomania as to take 
in good part a faithful word of counsel and 
caution. He returned home with intent to 
discharge his duties with zeal. For some 
weeks he allowed himself only stated hours 
for his hobby. But by the craft and subtlety 
of Satan, Mr. Dwordle fell under temptation. 
He discovered a moth. It was the most 
insignificant of moths, but it had never been 
named or figured in books. That was the 
undoing of the man. If he had created the 
insect he could not have been prouder. He 
took infinite pains in choosing a name for it, 
and his thoughts by day and dreams by night 
were of the immortality that would be his in 
association with this infinitesimal addition 
to the list of micro-lepidoptera. He gave 
himself body and soul to further search for 
new specimens. Nothing could check his 
rage for discovery. He met with discourag- 
ing adventures not a few, but they did not 
discourage him. Once he was locked up for 
a night on suspicion of design against the 
pheasants of a squire in whose woods he had 
trespassed. At another time a gang of 
poachers teok him for a watcher, and used 
him brutally. A bull tossed him into the 
middle of a thorn-hedge, and he returned 
home, hatless, with torn garments and 
scratched face and limping leg, a derided 
spectacle. Wandering on a boggy waste, he 
sank in a mire pit, from which he would 
never have been extricated but for the help 
of another chance wanderer. For some 
weeks he suffered much pain and ran great 
risk of his life through blood-poisoning con- 
tracted in his grubbings among rotten leaves 
and fungi. Nothing, however, quelled his 
ardour for discovery. 

His ministerial functions were only un- 
welcome interruptions to his real occupation. 
He preached old sermons over again. He 
forgot appointments and meetings. His 
monomania swallowed up everything else. 
While his deacons were determining that an 
end must be put to the existing state of things, 
one revered member of the church died, and 
the minister shook off his habitual lethargy 
for the nonce. ‘The sermon preached on the 
following Sunday is still remembered by the 
Seddersby people. ‘The pastor illustrated 
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the death change by a series of beautiful 
pictures of the passage of insects and other 
animals from muddy waters into clear air, or 
from a hungry existence among garbage to 
the free flight of the perfect form. ‘Things 
hackneyed enough, but in this instance so 
full of direct knowledge, so inspired with 
poetic fervour, the illustration and the fact 
so interwoven, that the audience almost 
imagined that they saw the process of rebirth 
into the higher life and caught glimpses of 
the beatific vision. 

That great sermon was the last the minister 
preached. At the close of service he an- 
nounced that henceforth he intended to 
devote his life to science. 

How he meant to gain his livelihood 
nobody could imagine, for private means 
he had none, and moth-hunting could 
not be a lucrative pursuit. He did not give 
a thought to that question, so far as could 
be judged. Hesold his furniture and library, 
retaining only his microscope and some books 
on entomology, gave up his house, took a 
two-roomed cottage, and revelled in unceasing 
study. After paying his debts, a small sum 
remained, on which he contrived to live for 
an incredibly long time, buying bread only, 
and drinking only water. 

It so happened that Mr. Dwordle’s suc- 
cessor in the pastorate, a young fellow, 
entertained a reverential pity for the older 
man, and became his most frequent and in- 
timate visitor. He found that Mr. Dwordle 
kept his cash in an old collecting-box, and 
that it was possible to add a few shillings to 
its contents without Mr. Dwordle’s know- 
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fellow tound also that it was possible to 
practise an amiable deception on the ento- 
mologist, by leading him to believe that 
notes and brief monographs from his pen 
were marketable. But Dr. Dwordle troubled 
himself very little, if at all, about ways and 
means. He seemed to be perfectly happy, 
immersed in observation and reflection. 
The first ray of the morning sun found him 
seated before his microscope, and those who 
walked late of night often saw a curiously 
moving light, as of some great, luminous fly, 
hovering over the grass, or gliding among 
the trees, and remarked that “ Mad Dwordle 
was on the prowl.” 

Diet too spare, or too long exposure to 
rough weather, or incessant preoccupation of 
mind with one subject, or these and other 
causes combined, wore out the ex-minister 
rapidly, and three years after his resignation 
of the pastorate it was evident that he must 
soon resign existence too. He faced the 
prospect with the utmost calm, deriving 
consolation, it appeared, from a _ strange 
mixture of Christian faith and speculations 
suggested by his pursuit. Once he moved 
his young friend and successor, who was 
very often with him in these days, by a brief 
confidence about a bygone dream of happi- 
ness, and a love frustrated by death. Soon 
afterwards his strength ebbed swiftly, and 
he sank into a half-comatose condition. 
Suddenly he started up, exclaiming, “ A new 
species! How beautiful! It comes this 
way.” After a musing pause, he murmured, 
“ L’Angelica Farfalla?” A moment later, 
his face brightened, and, ina tone tremulous 


ledge. From the date of that discovery the with joyful surprise, he cried, “ Alice!” and 
box was seldom quite empty. The young was gone, 
OD 





THE SYMPTOM OF SPIRITUAL DAWN 


By THE Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


“* My soul thirsteth for God.”—Psalm xlii. 2 


HE measure of a man’s greatness 
is not what he has, but what he 
needs. The world’s estimate of 
worth is the opposite. We say, 

‘* He died worth ten thousand pounds”; we 


measure his value by the riches he was 


conscious of possessing. But God measures 
his value by the riches he was conscious of 
not possessing. ‘To the divine eye the 
height of the man is his conscious poverty 
—his thirst. A great scientist defines life to 
be “the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment.” But I think the divine life 
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IN THE GARDEN 


as it appears in this world has just the 
contrary definition ; I would define it “the 
inability of the organism to find adjustment 
to its environment.” It thirsts for another 
environment—a higher environment—God. 
The most perfect form of human life is that 
called life eternal. It has a very high 
degree of intensity ; but its intensity comes 
from its want of adaptation to things around 
it. Its eye is not satisfied with its seeing ; 
it seeks a higher beauty. Its ear is not 
satisfied with its hearing ; it craves a sweeter 
music. Its mind is not satisfied with its 
knowing; it asks a clearer vision. Its 
heart is not satisfied with its loving; it 
wants a fuller play for love. That which 
stirs the pulse of the life eternal is not the 
thing it possesses, but the thing it cries for. 
It is the wumreached beauty, the unheard 
music, the wnattained knowledge, the un- 
realised love. It throbs with expectation ; 
it lives by the shadows of a world to come. 
Shalt thou reach thy paradise, O my soul ? 
Yes, it cannot be far from thee. Everycoming 
glory sends a thirst before it ; all thy promo- 
tion begins with thy pain. When, at thy phy- 
sical birth, this beautiful earth was coming 
to thee, it first sent, not its light, but its 
shadows. Its first communion with thy life 
was not by sight nor by sound, but by 
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suffering ; it told thee thou wert weak and 
cold and hungry ; and thine answer was a 
cry, Thy sense of pain was thy grapes of 
Eshcol—the first-friuits of a coming land. 
Even so is it when thou art born anew. 
Not to thine eye, not to thine ear, does the 
new life first appeal. It speaks to thy 
hunger, to thy thirst, to thy cold, to thy 
weakness, to thy weariness; and thine 
answer is again a cry—no language but a 
cry. Yet the cry is itself a language—a great 
prophetic voice. Whence comes thy sense 
of desolation? There has been no increase 
in thy mean surroundings. They were as 
bad yesterday as to-day ; thou didst not cry 
out yesterday, why cry today? It is 
because to-day has brought a new light upon 
the old scene. Yesterday thou wert play- 
ing amid the gutters ; to-day thou art amid 
the gutters still, but thou art no longer play- 
ing—thou art sad. What has made the 
change? Thou hast had in the interval one 
sight of a green field, one breath of wood- 
land air, one perfume of a flower, one touch 
of ocean spray; and the old environment 
has become a prison. Thy thirst has come ; 
from a draught of the fountain; thy rags 
have been revealed by the light of the 
morning. Magnify thy hunger, O my 
soul | 





IN THE GARDEN 


«A GARDEN is a heavenly spot. 


God made the first !” 


I know it all; 


Yet envy not your red-rose plot, 
Clear pool, and silver lilies tall. 


“ And it was in a garden, too, 
That God walked softly to and fro, 
At sunset—when a cool wind blew—” 
I know, dear child ; I know, I know. 


* And in a garden, hushed and lone, 
In the dim breaking of the day, 

An angel sat upon a stone— 
A stone which he had rolled away.” 


Oh, had that angel but been shown 
One instant to my human eyes— 
Could I but kiss that hallowed stone— 

Your garden would be Paradise. 


Vipa Briss, 








T was about the beginning of October 
1899 that I first became particularly 
interested in My Robin, whom I 
have had the pleasure of photograph- 

ing for the Sunpay MaGazine. He had 
for some time been visiting me in the 
garden, and keeping specially close company 
with me when any earth was being turned 
over so as to expose worms or grubs. In 
fact, he was my garden robin for the time. 
It was then that I took a thought of trying 
how far and with how little difficulty a robin 
could be tamed and trained while quite at 
his freedom and under no control but the 
exercise of patient, uniform kindness, 

The course of training was commenced by 
singling out and throwing towards the robin 
any objects of his search which happened to 
be turned up, and, after learning to pick up 
these, he soon began to take them off the 
spade or the hoe. Robins are very fond of 
centipedes, and two or three feeds of these 
creatures, from decaying turf, seemed to con- 
vince my little pupil that he had really found 
a friend, and in a very short time he found 
courage enough to come close to my feet to 
take crumbs, as the sparrows and other birds 
do in the case of visitors in the London parks. 

I now got a saucer and put crumbs upon 
it, and Robin at once agreed to accept them 
there; and it was not long before he ven- 
tured upon the saucer while it was held in the 
hand on the ground. ‘The saucer was next 
held higher and higher up till an ordinary 
standing posture was reached, with results 
equally successful ; and from this stage, that 
of alighting on the bare hand to pick the 
crumbs was easily attained. The successive 
lessons were given just as occasions offered 
while garden duties were being attended to. 

To get the bird to come upon my hand for 
food was the limit of the task at first under- 
taken, and it was reached during the mild 
weather of October 1899, so that it was not 
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the want of food that made the bird so tame. 
Indeed, hunger was no factor in the case, for 
the garden still contained abundance of bird 
food. 

By this time the robin had made up his 
mind that, after all, a human friend might 
be implicitly trusted. He was soon alighting 
upon my arm or shoulder, and giving his 
head the characteristic turn, as if to ask if 
there was anything for him. On several 
occasions, when removing stones from a 
flower-bed, I caught myself accidentally 
throwing a handful right against the bird, but 
the little fellow only hopped aside far enough 
to escape being hit, and then came jumping 
nearer with a look of confidence which plainly 
meant, “ It is all right ; I am sure you would 
not hurt me, for I know that you do consider 
the pretty mechanism of my tiny feet.” 

All through last winter the robin met me 
at the door and perched upon my hand for 
breakfast. His obvious trust was shown by 
his easy manner, hopping from finger to 
thumb and from thumb to finger, regardless 
as to whether his head or his tail was towards 
my face. At times he jumped upon my 
shoulder, and hopped leisurely round my 
neck, and then down upon whichever hand 
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MY FRIEND 


was held out for him. I was once greatly 
pleased when the bird, after giving the usual 
cry of alarm fora cat, flew upon my shoulder 
and regarded the enemy in defiance. 

It was when at home for a few days about 
the new year that I one morning proposed 
giving the bird his first lesson in taking 
small pieces of biscuit from my mouth. 
This looked like a task for a few days at 
least, but by that time the robin had become 
so familiar with me that rapid progress was 
insured, and in less than an hour the little 
fellow had learned to fly up from the ground 
or down from a tree, and neatly take a 
crumb from between my lips. From that 
day Robin had to take his first bit every 
morning in this manner, and he got to expect 
it so much that, instead of alighting upon 
my shoulder, he often flew up and hovered 
an instant close to my mouth, to suggest 
that something ought to be put there for 
him. 

The first record of the bird’s memory for 
a longer period than a day was obtained at 
the end of December, after Robin had been 
left sole master of the garden for a period of 
eight days. Before I was back ten minutes 
in the garden, where I happened to be 
standing holding aside a twig to talk to a 
neighbour over the fence, Robin presented 
himself upon my hand and gave a chirp of 
welcome. Now, during that interval he 
had had no attention from or familiarity 
with anybody, for all along and up to the 
present day he has persistently rejected the 
advance of strangers. 

The next opportunity for a memory test 
came through my being confined to the 
house from February 17 to March 13. 
This was a period of three weeks and three 
days. When I first went out, all wrapped 
up to the ears, Robin at once recognised 
me, came upon my hand, and accepted an 
invitation to take something from my lips. 
From careful observations made lately,+I 
‘Nave become convinced that the bird recog- 
-ises his friend as much by the tone of his 
voice as by his appearance. He is exceed- 
ingly sharp both in eye and ear. 

In winter, when bird food is scarce outside 
and when all lovers of birds have great joy 
in feeding them at the window or the door, 
crowds of starlings, blackbirds, sparrows, and 
others enliven the window-sill when we are 
at breakfast. Bits of fat, cooked or uncooked, 
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crumbs of all sorts, a slice of bread cut up 
into small pieces, and everything good is 
welcome. Sometimes, when the window-sill 
is at its busiest, some one for amusement 
raises the lower window-sash. The result is 
a general flight of all except Master Robin, 
who quietly hops in, and after deliberately 
taking his bearings, makes for his friend, 
from whom he is sure to get a bit of nice 
sweet butter. He never remains long in the 
house, but prefers the open air even in the 
coldest weather. And we know that, even 
when any robin does stay in a house all day 
during a storm, he usually goes out as night 
begins to fall and makes his way to his 
accustomed roost. However tame a robin 
becomes, liberty is the main condition of his 
company. If he is shut in he is uncomfort- 
able, and dashes against the window or even 
dies of fright. But no real lover of birds 
would make them prisoners. Let them 
have the freedom which is their birthright, 
and you will see them at their best. Cages 
are often so small that they are really prison 
cells, although it is g'anted that many birds 
are comfortable and even happy in a cage. 
Sut to cage a robin is never to be thought 
of as a friendly act. On the contrary, to 
quote the couplet of Blake: 
A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


Every morning all winter it was my last 
duty to feed the robin on my hand on 
leaving for the train, and as soon as the 
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days had sufficiently lengthened, the little 
bird was on the watch for me in the evenings 
also. When the time for nesting began he 
was less and less constant in his attendance 
in the garden, but always as tame as ever 
when we met. His visits began to be more 
hasty and less frequent, and finally he only 
made an occasional rush to say “Good 
morning,” and when he had out of courtesy 
taken a little bit of something in his usual 
friendly manner, he flew right away to more 
important duties and superior attractions. 
Days began to intervene between his visits, 
and after a short interview on Sunday, 
April 22, after church time, the robin dis- 
appeared for the summer altogether. 

For many weeks ro robin ever alighted 
in the garden, but I kept hoping to see my 
little favourite some day when it suited him. 
After robins began to reappear, they are so 
much alike that I was often mistaken in a 
stranger, and the fear that my pet had fallen 
a victim to a cat or some other enemy only 
too frequently presented itself. But one 
lucky day about the micdle of August a 
robin placed himself on a currant bush and 
eyed me in a manner which seemed unlike 
that of an ordinary bird. On trying to 
attract him my hope was encouraged, and 
when he saw a crumb placed between my 
lips, the knowing look and turn of the bird’s 
head were enough. After an absence of 
four months the truant had returned, and 
his memory had clearly bridged over that 
time, for he remembered his friend and the 
lessons which he had taught him. At first, 
on his return, the robin was shy and would 
only approach my hand or flutter for an 
instant before my face, but by the second 
day he had resumed all his familiar habits. 

Robin is still alive, and we are always on 
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the best of terms. We meet every morning 
as by appointment, and in the evenings, 
while the light lasted long enough, the bird 
seemed to know when the proper train 
arrived, and was on the watch near the gate. 
And his bright little form is a real source of 
welcome to one returning home. If at any 
time he does not happen to be at hand, the 
method of calling him is to clap my hands 
as loud as I can or shake my handkerchief 
with as much noise as possible; and these 
actions, which usually frighten birds, bring 
the robin close to my feet or near my face if 
there is anything to perch upon. Now, 
instead of requiring to be enticed, he takes 
the initiative; and when in the morning I 
sometimes pretend to be walking away with- 
out noticing him, he flutters upon my 
shoulder or makes repeated dashes against 
my face, to remind me of my duty. He 
accepts food from the hand of any member 
of the household, but he never reposes 
absolute trust except in his original trainer. 
While he resents the familiarity of strangers, 
he has no objections to anybody witnessing 
his performances. He even seems pleased 
to show that he is an educated bird, and an 
important individual on this account. 

There is no doubt that much real elevat- 
ing pleasure is lost to the human race 
through neglecting to take a proper interest 
in the lower animals. If we would recognise 
that they are really our neighbours and 
friends, try to understand them, have 
patience with them and encourage their 
trust in us, the gain would be ours. And 
this gain would not only be that of im- 
mediate pleasure, but the far more lasting 
satisfaction of adding daily and weekly our 
contribution to make the world better, 
lovelier, and happier than we found it. 
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THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Auruor or “THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE Goop,” 
“THE Main CHANCE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES EWAN 


CHAPTER VII 


VIOLA’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE five ladies whom Elsie and 

Viola called ‘the aunts,” were 

aunts and little more to the two 

nieces. It followed naturally, 

though perhaps less obviously, that the two 

girls should appear to them chiefly as 

“ nieces,” young creatures to be trained and 

guided, and who were to perform in the 
drama of youth for their aunts” edification. 

Elsie was not only naturally reticent, she 
had been trained in self-control. She did 
not confide in her aunts, but she never 
worried them, and as the Misses Trelevens 
were gentle, timid people, full of small 
scruples and small fears, they made no 
attempt to coerce her. ‘They firmly believed 
that they gave her “advantages ” which she 
would find nowhere else, and as she was a 
very helpful and capable little person, they 
really relied on her more than they knew. 

But with Viola Crosby and her aunts it 
was a different matter. She was a more 
important person. She was beautiful and 
it was in the power of her aunts to make her, 
prospectively, something of a heiress. Her 
mother’s marriage settlements had been 
scandalously mismanaged, she had been able 
to spend her money on the necessities of 
Cathrigg, and what little remained had gone 
to Quentin, her eldest son. But Viola 
would have something. It was most de- 
sirable that she should marry well, and the 
appearance of Edward Mason struck them 
as being suspicious. 

Viola was so glad to see him. She had 
much more to say to him than to any one 
else. She showed him her new clothes with 
eagerness, she informed him with pride of 
her newly gained proficiency in the bicycle, 
and when her aunts suggested that she 
should prolong her visit through the re- 
mainder of the winter, she replied that she 
would “ask Ned.” 

‘* My dear, it rests with Lady Crosby, and 


with your father; I think they will not 
object.” 

“Oh, mother will tell me to stay if Ned 
says I must—says I ought,” replied Viola. 
‘There are heaps of things which Ae un- 
derstands.” So, accordingly, a day or two 
after his arrival she captured Edward, and 
demanded if he wished her to stay at Beach- 
combe. 

** Don’t you wish to stay, Vi?” 

“ [’d rather go home,” said Viola. “ It’s 
all very well, but I like home best. The 
aunts are always wanting me to do things.” 

“ What sort of things ?” 

“Well! Aunt Alethea wants me to read 
things.” 

« And a very good thing for you too.” 

“Yes, but then she carries on about 
heroes in poems and stories as if they were 
real people. I don’t care about the Heir 
of Redclyffe, nor people in Scott and 
Tennyson—they never lived, or if they did 
they’re dead now. She bothers me.” 

“ Doesn’t Miss Elsworthy practise hero 
worship?” 

“IT believe she does, but they’re different 
heroes from Aunt Alethea’s. Then Aunt 
Bessie says I stare about and walk like a 
boy, and that people will look at me. So 
they do. Idon’t care. She wants me to 
wear a stuffy veil.” 

“ Young ladies do, don’t they ?” said Ned 
with diffidence. 

“JT won’t. Then Aunt Laura wants me 
to ‘have interests.’ She thinks I might 
‘do something,’ as she calls it, for the poor 
people in Marsdale. I don’t know which 
are the poor people exactly. Muther does 
have things cooked when they’re id, and what 
would they expect me to do, I should like 
to know!” 

“ Well, Vi, I don’t see why you should 
elect to be a young savage,” said Edward. 
“Depend upon it, both Quentin and poor 
Crad would like you to be like other girls. 
It’s quite right, you ought to improve your- 
self,” 
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So spoke the lips of the conscientious 
Edward, while in his heart he was saying 
that nothing could improve one who was per- 
fect already. Her next speech took him by 
surprise. 

“That’s not all. 
man.” 

Viola averted her eyes, and her smooth 
firm cheek flushed. 

“A man? Who—what?” 
startled. 

“T hate him,” said Viola. 

“ But who is it? Yes, Vi, I’m sure you 
may tell me about it, like—like my little 
sister, you know.” 

“T don’t know that there’s so much to 
tell,” said Viola. ‘ But the aunts admire 
him and he comes about.” 

“ Well, who is he? ” 

“ He’s a Mr. Winterton. Aunt Alethea 
says he is handsome. But there it’s all 
nonsense. It’s only the aunts’ ideas!” 

Whether some subtle influence from 
Edward’s secret agitation penetrated Viola’s 
unconsciousness it would be hard to say, but 
she evidently changed her mind about her 
confidence, and finished it by saying that 
she thought she should like to stay on after 
all. 

Edward however soon learned from thecon- 
versation of the aunts, who were all anxious, 
in a delicate way, to give hin: information, 
that Mr. Winterton was a man of fortune. 
There was not much to be said about his 
family; but in these days you could not 
have everything. His mother was an Amer- 
ican, and he had been educated abroad, spoke 
French like a native, sang, and played the 
piano. He was tall and handsome, with the 
quick lively courtesy of his mother’s nation. 
Altogether the Miss Tremaddocks between 
themselves thought he would “ do,” and they 
were anxious to impress on Edward Mason 
that he had been very attentive and that 
Viola was not opposed to the idea. 

It was all said almost without saying, and 
Edward, who had impressed on his mother 
the need of giving Viola “ opportunities,” 
could only tear his hair in secret now that 
the opportunity had come. 

And Viola was inscrutable. Whether her 
aunts’ hints told upon her, or whether 
Edward’s secret feelings penetrated through 
his brotherly manner, or whether she was 
passing into a new stage of development, 


There’s—there’s a 


said Ned, 
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she certainly treated her “ big brother” with 
less simplicity and more reserve. And 
though she was always grave and cool, there 
was that in her ways, when Mr. Winterton 
was present, which the most modest man 
could hardly feel to be discouraging. 

Edward fell back upon Elsie. She was 
Viola’s friend, she was her fellow girl, and 
she might know how things were. He did 
not ask her the question in words, but 
broached it silently with every word and look, 
and all the five aunts were agreed that any- 
thing better or more suitable for Elsie than 
Edward Mason could not be found. 

Elsie, on her side, was vividly conscious 
of her secret, deeply interested in everything 
connected with Caradoc Crosby. Intercourse 
with Viola and with Edward Mason was full 
of excitement to her, as she picked up little 
bits of the family story. 

Not that either Viola or Edward told her 
the history of the quarrel, but she took that 
kind of interest in the matter which almost 
gives another sense. And she divined much 
that she did not actually hear. 

It was no wonder that her aunts thought 
her interested in Edward himself, so full of 
interest for her was every word he said. 

She pondered much on what was the right 
thing to do; but she always came back to 
the belief that if she told anybody that she 
had guessed the secret it ought to be 
“Mr. Cross” himself. And she did not 
instinctively take the side of the authorities. 
It belonged both to her character and to her 
training to think that every one had a right 
to manage his own affairs and that a young 
man ought to be free to do as he chose with 
himself. 

The day of the bazaar arrived. The stall 
appropriated to the Miss Tremaddocks 
and Miss Trelevens was filled with pretty 
and valuable articles. Elsie had worked 
hard with them at the pricing and arranging, 
and with her fresh and tasteful dress and 
smiling pleasant manner made an excellent 
saleswoman. 

Viola had been practically useless before- 
hand, and now, as she stood in front of the 

stall, did little more than disarrange the 
goods and confuse the prices. Moreover 
she did not like the job. 

“TI hate being nice for a purpose,” she 
said. ‘I should like to pitch the things at 
the old ladies and tell them to be quick and 
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make up their minds, for I didn’t care what 
they took.” 

Nevertheless, she attracted customers, and 
the Miss Tremaddocks’ stock of hotel boxes, 
knitted ties, &c., went off rapidly. 

“Will you take round some flowers, 
Miss Crosby ?” asked the lady of the flower 
stall, 

“Or some packets of sweets?” begged 
she who presided over the eatables. 

“No,” said Viola, “I couldn’t go about 
asking people to buy things.” 

But a small heap of button-holes accumu- 
lated themselves on a corner of the stall, and 
more then one chocolate box was to be seen 
beside them. Viola wore no bouquets and 
ate no sweets. She was engaged in a most 
amusing and, to her, novel game. 

Young Winterton came up again and again 
with new button-holes of a yet more dainty 
kind. 

Viola shook her head, and each rejected 
address was laid on the stall beside her. 
She hardly spoke or moved, and her smiles 
were scarcely perceptible ; but she was enjoy- 
ing herself intensely, experiencing all the 
delight of the discovery of a new power. 

Winterton, really a handsome graceful 
young fellow, understood the game very well. 

‘* Now look here,” he said, ‘* Miss Crosby ; 
if you'll wear that tea-rose for five minutes, 
I'll buy anything you like on the stall—the 
big cushion that won’t sell; or the framed 
water-colour that nobody wants.” 

“I don’t care what you buy,” said Viola ; 
“T didn’t work the ugly cushion.” : 

‘* What is that you say, Mr. Winterton ?” 
said Miss Alethea. “You have been 
front of the stall for a long time. 
you were a customer. 
you?” 

Sovereigns were plentiful with the young 
man, and he was soon possessed of the ugly 
cushion and the unsaleable water-colour, 
both of which he left “to ornament the 
stall.” 

Elsie watched curiously, and presently 
perceived that after a little more give and 
take, Viola had agreed to choose between all 
the button-holes with her eyes shut. 

The result of this elementary form of 
amusement was the selection of the tea-rose, 
it was fastened into Viola’s blue coat—and 
presently she went off with Mr. Winterton to 
have some tea. 


in 
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Edward Mason invited 
herself also. 

“It’s very immoral,” he said, * to work at 
disposing of a lot of rubbish. If / was a 
parson, I’d never allow a bazaar in my 
parish,” 

“Why? I thought you gave Miss 
Tremaddock those pretty little carvings to 
sell ?” 

“Oh well, politeness comes before prin- 
ciple in this world—Americans now have all 
the newest tricks. Very agreeable fellows, 
they are—I’ve known a great many. Charm- 
ing manners, but I never believe a word they 
say !” 

“Isn’t that rather sweeping? Father 
has several old friends and correspondents 
in Boston and Philadelphia. He thinks a 
great deal cf them.” 

“T’m going back to London to-morrow,” 
said Edward irrelevantly. 

“And I to Ashenhead next Tuesday,” 
said Elsie. “IDTve been away 
long.” 


Elsie to refresh 


much too 


“ [’m very sorry you are going away,” said 
Edward. “It is so good for girls to have 
friends, and Viola has never had any oppor- 
tunities of making them.” 

* T have enjoyed making friends with her,” 
said Elsie, with a blush. 

“T wish— My mother and Vi must per- 
suade you to come and stay at Cathrigg,” 
said Edward. “In fine weather, it’s a very 
striking place.” 

Elsie felt suddenly breathless, she really 
could not speak for a minute, and then it 
was only to murmur something about fine 
scenery. 

“Yes,” he said, “ there’s something capti- 
vating in the place and the Crosbys love it 
with all their hearts. Poor Crad! Wher- 
ever he is, he'll think of old Scunner Head 
many a time.” 

Elsie had been brought up in the strictest 
truthfulness. A lie had never crossed her 
lips. She would have felt it impossible even 
to give a false impression on purpose. She 
flushed the tips of her fingers and no 
conventional word about the lost Caradoc 
would come to her tongue. 

She could say nothing that was true about 
him. 

But Edward was too 
thoughts to follow hers. 

He went away, on the next day, promising 
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himself to run down again soon from London. 
The Miss Tremaddocks were polite to him 
but they were glad to see him go. He took 
one comfort with him. When they-all re- 
turned from the bazaar the tea-rose fell out 
of Viola’s button-hole,and she never appeared 
to discover her loss. 

Elsie went home shortly after to her own 
perplexity and Viola was left to her ‘‘ oppor- 
tunity.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
BY THE RIVER SIDE 


In the meantime Charles Cross continued 
his daily round of work at Ashenhead. 
Elsie’s two worlds were nearly as much 
apart as his own, She did not find her 
Aunt Sophia much interested in the details 
of her life at Beachcombe, and such facts as 
she did communicate were not passed on by 
Miss Sophia to the assistant. Consequently 
he heard nothing about Viola, nor about 
Edward Mason’s visit. Nor did he wish to 
hear. He was glad when that half-awakened 
other self sank down again and left him to 
the quiet interests of his new life. 

Quince was a link, but after all, Quince 
was entirely naturalised at Ashenhead. 
“ Mr. Cross” had come under the notice of 
the trustees of the museum, an entire re- 
arrangement of which was in contemplation. 
Mr. Cross’s ideas and suggestions were 
received with favour. A small salary was 
offered to him and he was asked to consider 
himself as assistant curator. 

Caradoc, like his uncle Quince, had 
clever and careful fingers. ‘The clouds of 
many a stormy day in his boyhood had rolled 
away and left the sky clear while he was 
arranging collections and naming beetles 
and mosses. Such a hobby had always 
been of infinite value to him, and he really, 
so to speak, in both his characters liked the 
work offered to him. He liked the fine old 
quiet rooms which had once belonged to 
some ecclesiastical foundation; he did not 
weary of the hours spent inthem. Probably 
his quiescence was partly due to the fact 
that he was not yet really strong, any chill 
or over fatigue told on him, the quiet life 
suited him. 

In the shop his business was chiefly in 
the second-hand department, by means of 
which rare old books were sometimes. dis- 
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covered and disposed of to the museum. 
Some illuminated manuscripts; old Psalters 
and Breviaries were just now sold by a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, and in 
deciphering these, and thinking how to 
supply their defects, both David Elsworthy 
and his assistant spent many happy hours. 

Truth to tell, the more modern and 
practical part of the business was hardly 
kept up to date. Mr. Elsworthy supplied 
the needs of his old customers, and had in 
stock a certain number of new publications, 
but kalendars, Christmas cards and Chirist- 
mas presents were not congenial to him and 
the two other young men who served in the 
shop often felt that “our place” afforded 
them little to boast of. 

But David Elsworthy had no reason for 
extending his business in these directions. 
His premises were his own, he had no son 
to come after him, and he was well able to 
provide for Elsie. He kept Ashenhead 
Grammar School supplied with all its needs, 
he was consulted by book collectors some- 
times from London itself, and, unambitious 
and contented, had the rare privilege of being 
able to follow his own tastes. 

In a quiet way he was a talker, he liked 
to explain his views. He liked to sit of an 
evening with his cup of coffee, or his single 
modest glass of whiskey and water beside 
him, and talk out his thoughts to under- 
standing ears. 

Elsie had been trained in this way. 
Caradoc was not accustomed to conversation 
except with his uncle Quince. His father 
gave vent to opinions which were really 
passions. Quentin’s bundle of prejudices 
had been early made up and tied up tight. 
Viola never talked of anything but what was 
before her. Lady Crosby was always afraid 
of disputes, and Edward Mason had not 
perhaps realised that Crad had anything to 
say. 

Caradoc thought that Mr. Elsworthy and 
his uncle Quince could have talked by the 
hour, and, all unconsciously, gentle and 
reasonable habits of thought pervaded his 
untrained mind. He learned to make 
excuses for people, to see the other side, not 
to change what views he held and inherited 
but to hold them in a different spirit. Mr. 
Elsworthy too had a sense of humour, a 
quality not conspicuous among the Crosbys. 

It was a mild green winter, Caradoc took 
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the puppy for walks in the peaceful meadows 
by the clear river with its even, unhurried 
flow, and learned to feel and to love the 
place during the five or six weeks of Elsie’s 
absence. 

Christmas had never been a comfortable 
or joyful time at Cathrigg Hall. ‘The service 
at the little old church had been cold and 
perfunctory: when all the family were at 
home, they were more than ordinarily apt to 
quarrel. Mr. Quince, as he said “never 
kept days,” did not come over to dine with 
his brother, nor did the children go to wish 
him a merry Christmas. It had been almost 
in a secret sort of way that Lady Crosby 
made little pleasures for the children, or 
gave small gifts away to the neighbours. 

The season did not therefore remind 
Caradoc of home in so overpowering a fashion 
as might be supposed. Nor did the non- 
conformist traditions of the Elsworthy house- 
hold lead to any very marked observance of 
it. Christmas is, on the one hand, the most 
ancient of feasts, on the other, a good many 
of the modern customs connected with it are 
very modern indeed ; forty or fifty years ago, 
many people took its festive side very 
quietly. Elsie’s ubsence from the home 
circle was not regarded as an impossible 
thing, and Caradoc did not feel as acutely as 
many people would the absence of all 
Christmas greetings from the outer world. 
Only now and then dreams came to him, 
vivid images of his own rocks and fells, of 
Biddums’ face; echoes of uncle Quince’s 
voice, of the barking of his own dogs, of 
the cry of the herons and the caw of the 
rooks. 

Miss Sophia was a silent but by no means 
an uninfluential member of the household. 
She grew to like Caradoc, whose health 
sometimes needed her care, and who was 
always courteous and kind. He felt the 
influence of others upon himself in an un- 
usual degree, and the spirit of peace that 
dwelt in the old Quaker lady as she sat in 
the afternoon in her spotless dress with a 
religious book or a bit of beautifully executed 
needlework in her hand, made him feel 
peaceful. He did not know anything about 
the books she read, he did not even know 
his Bible very thoroughly, he was not aware 
that he was more susceptible than other 
people to a spiritual atmosphere, but he felt 
it all the same. He had no sense, as many 


young men with a fairer record might have 
had, of being outside it. 

Elsie came back into the midst of this 
quiet life, full of the most intense inward 
excitement. The first effect of the sight 
of “Mr. Cross” sitting: at the dining-room 
table in the evening and printing the names 
of the birds of the county with exquisite 
neatness on little cards, was to make her 
doubt her own previous convictions. Surely 
it could not be as she had fancied. 

Then he whistled to Quince, and lifted 
his blue eyes to look at her, and she felt 
certain that she had guessed right. 

She could not bring herself to mention 
Viola’s name, she was afraid to try the experi- 
ment. But she could not sleep for thinking 
of her discovery, and in a strange way she 
felt aggrieved at the young man’s patience 
and contentment. He ought not to be 
happy, with such complications behind him. 

Elsie was not called upon to talk much 
about her Beachcombe experiences. Her 
father did not enter into them, and her aunt, 
who disliked them, was afraid of saying some- 
thing not perfectly kind of the rival relations. 
Consequently, the names of Viola Crosby 
and Edward Mason were not necessarily 
brought forward in the family circle. 

She decided that she was quite justified in 
keeping her discovery to herself. Her father 
knew that he did not know anything about 
his assistant, and she felt certain that he 
would consider the young man’s family 
relations to be his own affair. Caradoc 
Crosby, or Charles Cross, was quite old enough 
to settle his life for himself. 

Elsie’s mind decided for silence, she did 
not know how strongly her heart backed it 
up. Sincere with herself as she was, she did 
not realise with how intense an interest she 
watched Mr. Cross. 

Quince had distemper. Caradoc nursed 
him with patience and doctored him with 
skill. The little beast liked Elsie; but he 


obeyed Caradoc’s lightest whistle, whether | 


because he was a man, because he was a 
Crosby, or because he knew how to manage 
dogs, might be an interesting problem. The 
care of the puppy naturally increased the 
intimacy between the two young people, and 
Caradoc gradually became aware, so to speak, 
of its mistress. 

He liked to watch her clear, speaking eyes, 
as feelings of pity, anxiety or pleasure 

















**T don’t care what 


appeared in them, and though he could 
not define it to himself, her interest in him, 
which he felt unconsciously, made him think 
of her. 

One Sunday afternoon quite early in 
February, Caradoc and Elsie took the con- 
valescent Quince for an airing in the fields by 
the river. It was not their habit to walk 
together; but on this occasion they came 
out naturally through the garden gate, and 
strolled along the path, watching the puppy. 

There was a feeling of spring in the air, 
all the young green things that come before 
the flowers were sprouting and growing. 
Elsie had a little bunch of snowdrops in her 
winter coat, the river sparkled under the blue 
and sunny sky. 

“ How bright it looks! How pretty the 
river is!” said Elsie, words that were hardly 
more than a smile or a laugh, the involuntary 
expression of her happy feelings. 

“ T like the river,” said Caradoc, ** I often 
listen to it, in the early morning. You hear 
the larks too singing over the fields, and the 
church-clock chiming in the distance. I 
can hear the river running along, and going 
swish against the foot-bridge and then 
tumbling over the weir by the old ~*Ul,” 


ou buy,’ said Viola ; ‘I didn’t work the ugly cushion *” 


“ You notice a great deal,” said Elsie. 

“ Yes—you ought always to listen to 
places as well as look at them if you want 
really to know them. But I’m going to get 
a Kodak, Miss Elsie, and then I shall take 
views along the river. There are heaps of 
pretty ones besides the regulation mill and 
church spire.” 

As he spoke they looked towards the 
white foot-bridge on which another young 
pair were standing, looking into the water. 
Yet another couple with their heads together 
passed along the sunny path across the 
river. 

The obvious inference came to Caradoc’s 
mind. Elsie’s sweet and smiling face was 
forgetful, for the moment, of everything but 
the momentary pleasure. 

“Why not?” he thought. The past was 
gone. He had ceased even to dream of 
Agnes Fletcher. This sunny peaceful world 
should be his for life. There were beautiful 
qualities in Elsie’s soul, like the beautiful 
light that came into her eyes. Why should 
not he walk with her through life ? 

Then he remembered that Mr. Cross 
could hardly aspire to Miss Elsworthy. He 
knew this, but in the complex situation it 
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hardly influenced him; indeed, he made no 
practical resolutions—but his voice took a 
different tone, his eyes another look. Elsie 
simply enjoyed herself, and they chattered 
about photographs, weeds by the river-side, 
trout below the bridge, until the church clock 
chimed half-past four, when she remarked 
that Quince would be tired, and Caradoc 
picked him up and carried him home to 
tea. , 

*‘Has thee had a pleasant walk ?” said 
Miss Sophia, mildly. 

“ First-rate,” said Caradoc joyously, as he 
applied himself to brown bread and marma- 
lade, for the Elsworthys still sat round their 
table to tea and made an excellent meal of 
it. 

The servant went to church that night and 
Elsie remained to keep house and prepare 
supper. Her aunt rarely went out on Sunday 
evening, but Elsie, now that she was at home, 
would not leave her the work to do. 

Elsie’s heart was light and she hummed a 
hymn tune to herself as she moved about 
the comfortable warm kitchen, where the cat 
slept by the fire and 
the clock ticked 
cheerily. 

Miss Sophia sat by 
the dining-room fire, 
watching her as she 
came in and out laying 
the supper table. 

“Elsie,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘thee is a 
discreet girl, and thee 
knows thee can’t walk 
with the assistant on 
Sunday afternoon 
without making talk 
among acquaintances.” 

Elsie set down the 
cheese abruptly on the 
table with the colour 
burning to her finger- 
tips. She felt breath- 
less but she answered 
at once. 

“ Of course not, 
aunt Sophy, it was just 
an accident—I shall 
be going to Sunday 
school again next 
week. You know 
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keep my class on while she was here, as she 
had had it so long.” 

“Thee is young,” said Miss Sophia, 
“and so is he, and I don’t think thee knows 
much about him.” 

«Such an idea never came into his head 
or mine; we took out Quince,” said Elsie, 
hotly. I don’t know, aunt Sophy, why you 
should try to make me uncomfortable—it’s 
not like you at all!” 

“ Thee has good sense,” said Miss Sophy, 
“but as I say, thee is young, and thee 
doesn’t know much about his mind or what 
may be in it.” 

Elsie whisked out again into the kitchen 
and returned with a jug of water, 

*“ David may have his confidence,” re- 
marked Miss Sophia, “but of course thee 
sees he did not begin life behind a counter ; 
therefore he will not end it there. So I 
would have thee look carefully for a leading 
concerning thy relations to him.” 

Elsie disarranged the plates in silence for a 
minute or so. ‘Then she answered sedately. 

* You're quite right, aunt Sophy. You 
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know people do go about together much 
more freely than they used to do. But of 
course Sunday afternoon in Ashenhead 
wouldn’t do. I'll take care. Though there 
isn’t any reason for it.” 

“ That is wise of thee,” said Miss Sophia, 
quietly. Elsie finished her domestic arrange- 
ments, and then came and sat down by the 
fire with a book on her lap. 

“ Auntie,” she said in a detached voice, 
after a few minutes, “what sort of people 
do you suppose Mr. Cross belongs to?” 

“My dear, he didn’t tell a falschood 
when he spoke of his father’s bit of land. 
But he doesn’t come of working farmers. 
He belongs to a good family. There’s some- 
thing behind. He’s masquerading. I don’t 
say that there may be much against him—but 
this is net his real life. And he will go 
back to his real life, my dear, when the time 
comes, which I should wish to be soon —for 
his own sake.” 

“ Father didn’t think it necessary to ask 
him any questions.” 

“David is doing a good work by the 
young man, who has a kind heart and a 
pleasant tongue. But he knows that thee 
and me can use our eyes, and draw reason- 
able conclusions.” 

“Certainly,” said Elsie. ‘There’s no- 
thing to trouble about. auntie. Of course I 
have seen enough people to draw conclusions 
for myself.” 

“Still thee is young,” said Miss Sophia, 

a little wistfully; while Elsie laughed and 
said, “‘ That means that I know how to take 
care of myself, aunt Sophy.” 
_; But—being young—it was not wonderful 
that Elsie thought of the story that was work- 
ing itself out beside her, morning, noon and 
night till its hero filled her mind and her 
heart. Perplexity—pity—pleasure in his 
attentions, and yet a growing doubt whether 
he ought to show them, gave a consciousness 
to her manner, an uncertainty to her 
naturally straightforward ways, which re- 
acted on Caradoc. He admired her more and 
more, enough to humble him with the sense 
of his own unworthiness; while all the 
while a little inevitable sense that he was 
playing the Lord of Burleigh hung at the 
back of his mind. 

He was at least Elsie’s equal, and her 
iriends and neighbours did not know it. 
So, with heart and conscience contending 
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in them both, matters worked up to their 
inevitable conclusion through the weeks cf 
the early spring. 

* * « * * 

And on one of these peaceful sunny days, 
while Caradoc Crosby was thus turning to a 
new life, and endeavouring to forget his own 
people and his father’s house, far away on 
the borders of British rule in India, a young 
English officer, straight and tall, with a 
brown impassive face, and blue black-lashed 
eyes, went out with his men to quell a 
trifling disturbance made by some discon- 
tented hill-tribes, and fell, shot through the 
heart, in the discharge of his duty, a son in 
whom his father had a right to rejoice. 


CHAPTER IX 
NEWS 
St. GERRAN’s, BEACHCOMBE, 


March 15. 
*“ DEAR NED, 


“TI am going to be married to Mr. 
Winterton. 
said yes. He is going to New York to look 
after property there almost directly, and he 
and the aunts want me to be married in 
Zaster week and go with him. I am to be 
married here, that is they wish it. Papa and 
mother and you can come to the wedding, 
and then [ need not go home first. I am 
glad, I don’t want to see Marsdale just to 
say good-bye. ‘The aunts will give me my 
things, and Mr. Winterton has given mea 
diamond ring. I am very happy. 

‘‘ Your affectionate sister, 
* VIOLA CrRosBy. 
“P.S.—When Crad is found you'll look 
after him, won’t you ?” 


This missive, in Viola’s very bad hand- 
writing, and with two r’s in “ directly,” 
reached Edward Mason at his chambers in 
the Temple by the morning post. 

He ought not to have been surprised. 
His mother, who had no suspicion of his 
feelings towards Viola, had written to him 
more than once, telling him of hints received 
from the aunts, and of hopes that Vi would 
soon be “settled”; but though he had 
lived in dread of an engagement, he had 
never dreamed of such a speedy marriage. 

Well, he had helped to bring it about 
himself. He had no prospect of being able 
to marry at present, and he knew very well 


He asked me yesterday, and I- 
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that to disturb all the family relations by 
betraying his feelings on an_ uncertainty 
would be utterly unjustifiable. He swallowed 
his bitter pill in solitude and silence; but 
he could not stifle—he did not think that he 
was bound to stifle—cruel misgiving. Viola’s 
letter told him nothing. If she adored her 
millionaire or if she did not, she would 
express herself much in the same way. But 
what he did know, what shut his own lips, 
was, that his love was a mere child, incapable 
of knowing her own feelings, incapable of 
having feelings that could justify so sudden 
a step. 

He could not go to Beachcombe and 
judge for himself. His reception as Viola’s 
“brother” by the aunts would not have been 
hearty. He wrote Viola a note. 





“DEAR VI, 

* T hope with all my heart you may be 
happy. But you haven’t left yourself much 
time to buy your wedding-gown. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ EDWARD Mason.” 


More than this he could not screw out of 
himse:f. Then he made such arrangements 
as were needful, went off and took the night 
train for Northborough, found himself there 
before daylight on a cold and stormy morn- 
ing, waited there miserably for the train to 
Ashby, which he reached in time for break- 
fast, and then took a trap and drove to 
Marsdale. Cathrigg Hall was two days post 
from Beachcombe. He might be there in 
time to modify the answers to Viola’s letiers, 
to instil caution into his mother, to do, he 
did not know what. And how account 
reasonably for his sudden arrival ? 

He drove along the cold and gloomy 
valley. Spring came slowly up the way of 
Marsdale, and Scunner Head, Swarth Fell, 
and Three Cross Rigg frowned at him as he 
passed on to where Cathrigg Hall lay in the 
black shadow of the hills. 

Two figures stood on the rough grass- 
grown sweep before the front door. One 
was Sir Caradoc, stooping a little over his 
stick, the other was younger. Surely not 
Crad come home? No, Crad never wore 
such unexceptionable clothes. It was Mr. 
Winterton. He had, at any rate, lost no 
time in securing his prize. 

A chilly gleam of sunlight was struggling 
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through the clouds, and the guest had 
evidently been brought out to see the view 
of the valley. 

Sir Caradoc hailed the new comer, as his 
trap came in sight, with a wave of his stick 


and a cheerier tone than usual. Then, as 
Edward dismounted, 
“ Hallo! Ned! Heard the news? I 


believe you’ve met Mr. Winterton? Come 
down for a little holiday ?” 


“ Yes, sir, Viola wrote to me. How d’ye 


do? Congratulations—I’m sure! I just 
ran down to see my mother.” 
“So you see Vi has lost no time. Well, 


well, it’s all for the best no doubt.” 

**T could only come and plead my cause 
in person,” said Mr, Winterton genially, but 
with his eye a little watchful. 

“’llgo in and see my mother, sir. 
not interrupt,” said Edward, escaping. 

He met Lady Crosby in the hall in great 
surprise at his arrival. 

** My dear Ned, what has brought you? 
How have you managed x 

‘ Well, mother,” said Ned, as he kissed 
her and followed her into -the little dark- 
panelled low-ceiled morning room, where she 
usually sat, “ the fact is that Vi wrote to me to 
announce her engagement, and as it seemed 
such a hurried-up business I thought I’d run 
down and hear what you were going to do. 
Surely, mother, Vi is very young to be 
married in a month, and why shouldn’t she 
come home first? Of course, anyhow you'll 
go to her? 

“Well, Ned, it’s been put in this way. 
Mr. Winterton is going to New York for six 
months. He wants to make it his wedding 
tour. The aunts give Viola a handsome 
trousseau. ‘They wish to have the wedding 
at Beachcombe, and Vi herself does not 
seem to want to come home. They have 
sent a pressing invitation to her father and 
to me—and Mr. Winterton has been very 
nice.” 

“Vi always declared she couldn’t live 
away from here.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear, that’s nonsense. 
you knew the relief of having her well pro- 
vided for, oue anxiety gone, you wouldn’t 
wonder at our agreeing to anything. And 
her aunts have every right to arrange for her. 
I’m glad you’ve come tc entertain George 
Winterton.” 

Details as to income and settlementsonthe 
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-2 followed. Lady Crosby, in her satisfac- 
tion, revealed to her son more of the hardships 
of her ordinary lot than he had ever guessed. 
He perceived that even clothes for the 
wedding would not be got without some 
planning and consideration. Presents? Well, 
there was a miniature of a great-aunt 
Viola set in diamonds, Sir Caradoc could 
give that to his daughter, it would be some- 
thing to show in New York. Some point lace 
too, exquisite and irreplaceable, Lady Crosby 
would have it put to rights and made wear- 
able. Edward must take it to London, and 
see about putting it in the hands of an 
expert. 

‘“‘ And you can write to Quentin, my dear 
boy, and explain it all. He always thinks 
a good deal of what you say. Qh, it is much 
better that she should be married at Beach- 
combe. Imagine the difficulty of having it 
here ! ” 

Edward agreed to everything. After all, 
whatever his inward personal feelings might 
be, there was all the outer habit of family 
life, and he was the only “brother” that 
Viola had at hand. 

Mr. Winterton did not stay long. He 
had done the right thing, in coming at once 
to Viola’s father, his speedy marriage gave 
him of course much to settle, and he pro- 
posed to go back to town by the night train. 
He had been a great deal in New York and 
was more than half an American. He had 
always known that Viola was penniless, and 
the dilapidated state of her ancestral home 
made no difference to him. It would do 
just as well to talk of, across the water, and 
he was honestly in love. 

He presented the children with a box of 
French bonbons the like of which had never 
entered their wildest dreams, and which he 
had bought, he said, on purpose to make 
friends with his new little brother and 
sisters. 

He was respectful to Sir Caradoc and 
cordial to Edward, who might as well have 
gone back with him but for three excellent 
reasons, his third-class return ticket, his 
objection to the fortunate lover’s company, 
and his desire to go and see Mr. Quince, of 
whom no one seemed to be thinking, but 
who would probably miss Viola more than 
any one else in Marsdale. 

Soon the next morning, which was sunny 
and clear, he went over to Greenhead Howe 
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and found Mr. Quince sitting by his fire with 
four dogs and a new review for company. 

“Eh, Ned,” he said, “I didn’t think of 
seeing you, I’ve been but poorly. The 
Crosby gout has its fangs in me as well as in 
my brother, and I’m getting on in years. 
But of course you’ve heard the news? Vi 
wrote tome. But you'll tell me more.” 

He took out a little note, almost 
identical with that sent to Edward except 
that Vi added: ‘ When I’m in London you 
shall come and stay with me, and go to that 
book-shop with the name I can’t spell every 
day.” 

“ She means Quaritch’s,” said Mr. Quince, 
with a little laugh. ‘She’s a, good, faithful 
gitl! It’s good news, Mason, good news.” 

“‘T suppose so, sir.” 

“‘ She has cut herself loose.” 

“ You'll miss her, Mr. Quince.” 

“Yes. But it’s all for the best. What 
could she do here when she grows to bea 
woman ? for she’s but a slip of a girl now.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Edward, “I believe 
Winterton’s all right in every way ; but it’s 
such a hurry. Quentin can hardly hear of it 
till she’s married, nor of course poor Crad.” 

“Crad will read it in the papers. Crad 
will turn up again, at least I think he will. 
These fells will drag him back some day.” 

“ Suppose they drag Viola, when it’s too 
late.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Quince, “it’s different 
forwomen. Biddums is delighted. It’s her 
side of the house that has the glory of it, you 
see.” 

And in truth Biddums, when Edward 
went in to pay her a visit, and sat down in 
her spacious kitchen by her big fire, had 
much to say and to ask. She wanted to 
know what “the gentleman ” was like, and 
if he was handsome enough for Miss Vi. 
She had much to say of the two Tremaddock 
brides who had come to Cathrigg Hall. The 
first was her own young mistress, Miss Mary, 
who had come with her from the far south- 
west five and fifty years ago. 

“She were a true Cornish maid, she 
were, and she only lived five years in the 
cold winds and the long winters. And 
every eighth of May, Mr. Edward, us made 
garlands for the Flora Day and hung them 
on the back of the children’s chairs. She was 


a merry laughing maid—a deal handsomer 
Master Quince he were 


than even Miss Vi. 
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her pet—her baby. Times were better then, 
and we had company, and plenty of servants 
at the Hall.” 

“That was Miss Vi’s grandmother ?” 

“Yes, and then years afterwards came her 
mother, Miss Lucy Tremaddock, my Miss 
Mary’s cousin. Ah, she wasn’t such a 
happy young lady, and Sir Caradoc wasn’t 
an easy gentleman to do with. Ah well, sir, 
my lady that now is, is a good lady too. 
But law, sir, ’tis only right Miss Vi’s aunties 
should have the marrying of her. I’d a 
liked to see her pretty face first, but it’s 
better as itis. This here poor little church, 
taint fit for a young lady’s wedding.” 

“Well, Biddums, I’m glad you're satis- 
fied.” 

“Ah, sir, there’s one as I ain’t satisfied 


for. I often wonder if Mr. Crad is sleeping 
soft and warm. He’m our own, you see, us 
can’t forget’un. Law, sir, you'll have to 


bring down a young lady, there’s plenty in 
London, no doubt.” 


Plenty—but only one Vi. But Edward, 





, Biddums, U'm glad you're satisfied” 


like the majority of people, in fact it not in 
fiction, had to swallow his feelings and go on 
with his life as best he could. He went 
back to London on the next day and tried 
to think of something else than whether it 
would be expedient to be too busy to attend 
Viola’s wedding. 

In the course of a day or two Mr. Quince, 
having got the better of his gout, put on his 
best clothes, and, with only Oscar and 
Marsdale Jem behind him, went over to call 
on Lady Crosby and offer his congratulations. 
He always observed certain formalities, just 
as Biddums, as “ Mrs. Penaluna,” went over 
occasionally to tea with Lady Crosby’s maid, 
and to discourse to her on the past glories 
of the Cathrigg establishment. 

Lady Crosby was very cordial and sisterly, 
and told him all the details that another letter 
from Miss Tremaddock had brought. She 
and Sir Caradoc were really going to Beach- 
combe on the Tuesday in Easter week. 

Sir Caradoc came in with a cleared brow 
and a good-humoured manner. A little bit 
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of luck is a great softener of angles in an 
unlucky household. Viola should have the 
best specimens of her uncle’s carving, and 
the best Marsdale puppy should be trained 
for her against her return from New York 
and her establishment in a home of her own. 

As they sat and chatted over the tea table 
before the bright little fire in Lady Crosby’s 
morning room, where a bright little pot of 
early tulips gave promise of spring, a man on 
horseback from Ashby rode up the drive. 
He had a green envelope in his hand, a 
foreign telegram for Sir Caradoc Crosby. 

From India—from Chitral—from Quen- 
tin’s Colonel. 

“Captain Crosby killed, skirmish with 
hill-tribe, gallant record.” 

Ah, well! They all read it. It was a 
bolt from the blue. Lady Crosby hurried 
out to tell the messenger that there was no 
answer, they could send in later. 


The brothers sat in silence. They were 





‘**Sir Caradoc 


Dont speak of such things now ’” 
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both men old before their time; but 
when Lady Crosby came back, they looked 
as if ten years had passed over their 
heads. Quentin was the successful one, 
the hopeful one, the one who was off their 
minds. 

“He always has had the luck,” said the 
older Quentin, with a grey face, and a low 
voice, as he read the message again. “It 
might have been worse, Caradoc, much worse 
—for you.” 

Sir Caradoc broke down and wept. A 
hard life had hardened him. He had seen 
his first-born go away without much sorrow. 
He did not miss him day by day ; but father- 
hood asserted itself, he had lost his eldest 
son. 

After they had begun to talk a little and 
to wonder, and to think of letters, Lady 
Crosby said, “Ah, poor Viola, and the wed- 
ding.” 

“Understand,” said Sir Caradoz, sud- 

denly, striking his 

hand on the table, 

“Till not have Vi’s 

wedding put off a 

day. Not a day! 

Some wretched mis- 

chance Il come and 

stop it. Ill have no 
difference made.” 

** But, oh, my dear,” 
said his wife, in tears, 
‘it’s so soon, and we 
couldn’t go—and_ the 
wedding ——” 

“ Well, we can stay 


away. She can be 
married in her com- 
mon gown. Who’s to 


care if I don't? But 
I'll not trust it for an 
extra day !” 

“T don’t like it,” 
said Lady Crosby. 
‘And oh, if we knew 
about poor Crad——” 

“Crad?” cried the 
father, starting up. 
“Ah, if the Almighty 
was to take one, why 
wasn’t it Crad? No, 
this shall make no dif- 
ference, it’s all in my 
own hands, Caradoc 
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BEYOND THE MIST 


shan’t benefit. I’ve got another boy, 
your boy, my lady, Giles shall come after 
me.” 

“Sir Caradoc. 
things now.” 

Then Sir Caradoc broke out into a tor- 
rent of words which cannot be printed here, 
and which made his wife hide her face, and 
his brother waik to the window. 

He cursed his own misery, and the Author 
of it. 

Quentin turned round and faced him. 

“You must not grudge your eldest son 
his good fortune, Caradoc,” he said. “‘A 
gallant record.’ Death for his Queen and 
country. Quentin is lucky.” 

Then Sir Caradoc’s fury broke down again 
into grief, and he went out and shut himself 
into his own room. 

“Qh,” said Lady Crosby, shuddering. 
“God forgive him, he did not know what he 
said!” : 

“ He has no other way of expressing him- 
self,” said Mr. Quince. “ Forget it if you 
can.” 

“And oh, Quentin, you know I never 


Don’t speak of such 
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thought of Giles. I would not have him put 
in his brother’s place.” 

“No, Lady Crosby. I know that well; 
and he won’t be. The title must be 
Caradoc’s, and the debts and mortgages had 
better go with it. But it’s no time for this 
talk. You had better write to Miss Tremad- 
dock—and, yes—of course—to Ned.” 

“But about the marriage,” said Lady 
Crosby. “It’s nota month. What shall I 
do? He won’t change. He'll insist.” 

“ He can’t, if they settle it otherwise. Of 
course, there’s an end of the gay wedding.” 

“ Yes—oh, Mr. Quince, I’m a selfish 
woman, I don’t really think of anything but 
that poor boy—but I—I can’t help grieving 
over the little bit of pleasure—we have so 
little—I—I thought her father might have 
met his friends, and taken his place, it—it’s 
getting beyond me!” 

Quentin went away at last, promising to 
return on the next day. 

“‘ There’s nothing to do, alas!” he said. 

3ut he knew that there was one thing to be 
done. ‘Crad must be found,” he thought 
to himself, “ if he’s this side of eternity.” 





BEYOND THE MIST 


WE went to Grindelwald. The mists were low, 


The Liitschine’s wild wan face was drenched with rain ; 


The heights were hid where Alpen roses blow— 


Then said my boy (whose eager hopes were slain), 


‘‘Where is the Wetterhorn? The Eiger’s snow 


That people talk of ? 


I look up in vain.” 


An old Swiss guide smiled as he turned to go: 


“ Darauf hab’ ich gestiegen ! 


Da sie stehen !” * 


Then smiled my son with hope for a to-morrow. 


Though heights are ofttimes veiled in mists of sorrow, 


There are who on God’s promises have stood 


Triumphant, singing, “ All His works are good.” 


We need not present days of darkness count, 


But trust to those whose feet have climbed the mount. 


MARION. 


* «*T have climbed them; yonder they stand."’ 
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No. 2 


(R. Ward. 4 Marquess Road, Canonbury) 


COMMON THINGS SELDOM SEEN 

No. 1.—At the first glance it might be supposed 
that this photograph represents one of the terrific 
engines of war devised by Archimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse, or an instrument of torture discovered 
in one of the dungeons of the Middle Ages. As a 
matter of fact this ingenious apparatus dates from 
an infinitely more remote antiquity, and has been 
in constant use ever since, not only abroad, but in 








these islands, where apparently it is still by no 
means familiar except in its application. No. 1 is 
the micro-photograph of the foot of the domestic 
fly. The two horn-like hooks are adapted for 
rough surfaces, and the pads enable the creature to 
maintain its hold on smooth surfaces in any posi- 
tion. The general impression is that these pads 
act much in the same way as a schoolboy’s leather 
sucker, by atmospheric pressure. 

No, 2 is the photograph of a por- 
tion of the compound eye of a fly. 
The eye is composed of about 
4000 facets, each of which is a 
minute horny lens usually flat on 
the outer surface and concave 
within, Each possesses in itself prac- 
tically the structure of a complete eye, 
but as the optic nerves of each merge 
into a single centre the fly perceives 
not several hundreds of objects, but a 
single object stereoscopically viewed 
from many points at the same moment. 
In this photograph this portion of the 
eye contains from 350 to 360 lenses. 
In taking it, the cornea or outer mem- 
brane was cleared of the substance 
which gives a fly’s eye its reddish 
colour, and was mounted on glass so 
that the light shone through the lens- 





No. 3 (Miss B. S. Gibson, Camden Hill, Chislehurst) 





facets. Wonderful as this compound 
organ of vision is, it is surpassed by 
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that of a species of dragon-fly, the eye of 
which is made up of 20,000 facets. 5 nae 





THE FIRST FIRE-ENGINE 


No. 3.—This curious little machine is to 
be found at one end of the large old gallery 
of the Parish Church, Dartmouth. Its use is 
aot apparent at the first glance, and even a close 
inspection might fail to enlighten the inquirer. 
It is said to be the first fire-engine ever made ; it 
is about five and a half feet in length and four and 
a half feet in height, and all its principal parts 
are made of rough wood, including the wheels. 
The place where the hose-pipe joined at the top 
can be seen, and it was worked in some way by 
means of the rough lever which projects at the 
right-hand end of the car. It is impossible to 
examine this clumsy and probably ineffective 
machine without a feeling of satisfaction at the 
thought that, should we be called upon to suffer a Th 
the unpleasant experience of a fire, it will at aii if | hit | 
least be under more favourable conditions as to ’ | 
the possibility of extinguishing it than it would 
have been in the days when this was the only 
thing in fire-engines. 















































‘*SWENO'S STONE,” FORRES No. 4 (E. M. Robbie, Free Church Manse, Leslie and 


Premnay, Insch, N.B.) 
No. 4.—About a mile and a half to the 
east of the town of Forres stands the Forres 
Pillar, or ‘‘ Sweno’s Stone.” It is quite near the with figures of warriors and other objects. Anti- 
roadside, and is one of the sights of Forres. The quarians are not agreed as to the period and the 
pillar is about twenty feet high, and is carved occasion of the erection of this monument, but 











No. 5(Cer.rude Bacon, Coldash, Newbury) 
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enormous stretches of railway track is 











much less carefully attended to than 
in England. 


A BENGALI AND THE “GENTLE 
ART” 


No. 6.—The gentleman in the above 
photograph is not engaged in practising 
on the tight rope. He is a Bengali pea- 
sant engaged in the gentle art of fishing. 
He and his partner have blocked up the 
stream with stakes leaving but one open- 
ing through which fish may pass. Below 
this opening they have set up this struc- 
ture of bamboo. A large net has been 
affixed to long bamboo arms, and to these 
a rope has been fastened ard passes up 
to the man perched on the bamboo, and 
is firmly tied round his waist. To let the 
net down he walks up the bamboo until 
he comes to where he has left his hat 
hanging. Here he sits down until it is 
time to raise the net. This he does by 
forcing himself backwards down the bam- 
boo as in the picture, pushing with hands 
and legs. His partner meanwhile gathers 
the fish into the boat. The cigar-shaped 
object in the foreground isa canoescraped 
out of the trunk of a palm-tree. 





No. 6 .Rev. J. H. Brown, London Mission, Khagia, Muishidubad, Bengal) 


the general opinion is that it was raised in the AN OLD COFFER 
reign of Malcolm II. to commemorate the final 


expulsion of the Danes a.p. 1014 


A CURIOUS ENGINE 


No. 5.—This strange-looking engine was photo- 
graphed recently at Weldon Junction, North Caro- 


lina, U.S.A. This State is composed 
very largely of vast pine and other 
forests, and as a consequence wood 
is extremely plentiful. Being much 
cheaper in fact than coal, it is burned 
instead in many of the locomotives. 
In the accompanying picture the 
tender is shown piled up with large 
blocks of wood, and the funnel is 
made of this peculiar shape to pre- 
vent the escape of the sparks which 
this particular species of fuel espe- 
cially gives rise to. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, however, fires are 
not infrequently caused by these 
engines. In the front is seen the 
**cow-catcher,” a very necessary 
adjunct to all locomotives in 
America, where the fencing of the 


No. 7.—At Llanengan, a quaint little village 
situated about eight miles from Pwllheli, is a fine 
old church, one of the most ancient in Wales. It 
contains acurious old coffer, or cyff, of solid oak, 
wherein the parishioners in olden times used to 
deposit their money for safe-keeping. It is heavily 
clamped and studded with iron, 





No. 7 (Ernest 3. Holmes, Hayward Leigh, Sharples, Buiton) 
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No. 8 (Alice Isaacson, 15 Waverley Road, Sefton Park, Liverpoo ) 


The church was built in the sixth century by 


King Eigan and dedicated to the saint of the same 
name. 


MONUMENT TO GRACE DARLING 


No. 8.—There could be no more appropriate 
memorial of Grace Darling than this beautiful 
monument in the churchyard of Barnboro’, one of 
the most picturesque of Northumbrian coast 
villages. The sleeping figure of the young girl lies 
beneath a Gothic canopy, an oar resting upon one 
shoulder, with the ever-changing sea as a back- 
ground, while in the far distance may be seen the 
rocky, wave-washed Farne Islands, on one of which 
was her lighthouse home. The story of Grace 
Darling is too well known to need repetition ; it 
was at Bamboro’ that she died of consumption in 
1842, just six years after the heroic rescue of the 
shipwrecked crew of the Forfarshire, that had made 
her name famous. 


ONE TREE GROWING FROM ANOTHER 


No. 9.—The larger tree in this photograph is a 
sycamore of a fairly large size. From near the 
foot of the tree there projects a small hawthorn, 
stunted somewhat, certainly, but alive and in full 
leaf. Itcan hardly be believed that the seedling has 


grown through the roots of the larger tree; probably 
the seed fell into a crevice of the trunk, and, finding 
sufficient moisture, sprouted and grew. 





No. g (Robert K. Holmes, Mar Place, Dollar) 








SACRED MONEY 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


N looking over the papers of my beloved 
and departed mother—who died at the 
age of eighty-five—I discovered the 
account-book which contained the 

expenses of my early boyhood. If it requires 
financial ability to manage a large estate, it 
requires still more to eke out a scanty income 
and make both ends meet. In the list of 
frugal expenditures made by that widowed 
mother for an only boy there stood recorded 
on almost every page the words, “ Sacred 
money.” This was sometimes bestowed in 
making him a life member of the American 
Tract Society, or the Home Missionary 
Society, or some other Christian organisation. 
There was also a stout, large envelope which 
bore the same lable, “Sacred money.” Into 
that envelope the good woman was wont to 
put a certain portion of her very limited 


-income as soon as it came into her hands. 


When the money was once placed in that 
wallet the Lord was sure to get His own. 
Come what might, no demand of luxury or of 
necessity was allowed to “rob God” of what 
had been consecrated to His service. 

My only apology for this peep of the 
public eye into a bit of private history is that 
it reveals the only sure and successful method 
of practising systematic beneficence. It fulfils 
the apostolic rule of “laying by in store” a 
fixed sum for Christian charity, and then gives 
conscience the key. To touch a dime of 
that money for any mere secular use would 
have been in that godly matron’s eyes as 
egregiousa theft as the picking of a neighbour’s 
pocket. That lesson in systematic beneficence 
has lasted me all my life, and I most earnestly 
commend it to every Christian parent. Every 
child should be reared with the firm persuasion 
that if he gives his heart to Christ, he at the 
same time gives to Him not only his influence, 
but a certain reasonable share of hissubstance. 
If God’s day is held sacred, and God’s house 
is sacred, so should the money that fairly 
belongs to Him be held sacred likewise. 
There is no haphazard about this method. 
The money thus put away and labelled is to 
be out of the reach of selfishness, and 
religiously parcelled off for the various objects 
of benevolence as good judgment directs. 


If this system were adopted and practised 
in every Christian family, what a revolution 
it would work! Giving would be regarded 
as an act of divine worship ; the money thus 
consecrated in advance would be an element 
in the Sabbath service, and the pastor might 
fittingly (as some pastors now do) come down 
from his pulpit and invoke a special blessing 
on the offerings thus presented cheerfully to 
the Lord. This system thoroughly carried 
out would make the contributions of each 
church not a widely fluctuating, but a fixed 
and reliable sum from year to year. ‘The 
great institutions of benevolence could fairly 
determine their outlay, because they would 
know their probable income. ‘The curse and 
stigma of debt would be avoided. ‘The 
secretaries and directors of our Christian 
schemes would no longer be kept awake at 
night by the terrible spectre of “ deficiency.” 
The Lord would get His own and the Church 
would get the blessing, if in every Christian 
house there was a box ora receptacle that 
bore the inscription “ Sacred money.” 

In many families the sum thus consecrated 
might be very small. But gifts to the Lord 
are to be weighed rather than counted. The 
two mites of the “ poor widow” outweighed 
the shekels of gold or silver cast by jewelled 
fingers into the Lord’s treasury. ‘The drops 
make the rivulets, and the rivulets fill the 
broad lakes. Nine-tenths of all the money 
that drives the financial machinery of Christ’s 
Church comes from humble stewards, whose 
“sacred money” is reckoned by dollars and 
not by hundreds or thousands. 

Sometimes small donations yield large 
results. This reminds me of a pretty incident 
that I may venture to relate, since it is no: 
likely to meet the eye of the person referred 
to. When my Brooklyn church, in the days 
of its infancy, were building their present 
sanctuary they ran ashore for funds. ‘Th 
Civil War had just broken out, and almost 
every new church enterprise came to a 
standstill. On a certain Sabbath I made a 
fervent appeal for help, and a visitor fron: 
New York heard the appeal and went home 
and spoke of it at his boarding-house table 
At the table was a bright young lady who 
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taught in a school and_ sustained her 
widowed mother out of her small salary. I 
had once rendered the young lady some 
trifling service, which I had quite forgotten, 
but she had not. ‘The next day she came 
over to Brooklyn and told me how badly 
she felt that my church was in such straits. 
She was not a Christian and had never 
given anything to any religious object, but 
she felt desirous to contribute “ her mite,” 
and slipped into my hand a bit of paper 
containing some coin, which I put into my 
pocket with a word of sincere thanks. After 
she had gone I opened the paper and found 
that it contained a fifty-dollar California gold- 
piece! I immediately sent her word that 
she must take it back, for I knew that she 
could not afford to give sucha sum. But 
she wrote me that this, her first gift, had 
already afforded her such delight she would 
never allow it to be returned. The next 
Sabbath I told the story of the gold-piece, 
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and it fired the congregation with fresh 
enthusiasm and brought in such contributions 
of funds as tided us over into deeper waters. 
The young lady herself determined to follow 
up her gift by coming over to our chapel 
every Sabbath, and was soon converted, and 
became a happy member of Christ’s flock. 

The orphan girl married a young man of 
fine promise, and they are prominent members 
of a church in C Their two children 
are winning high honours at college. Verily 
that orphan girl’s gold-piece was “sacred 
money,” and it yielded a grand “ dividend.” 
I have told the story of that coin in more 
than one place where money was being raised 
under difficulties, and I should not wonder 
if it were to go on and accumulate still more 
at compound interest. The Lord’s treasury 
is a wonderful institution ; it makes mites 
turn to millions, it pays magnificent dividends 
in this world, and its “sacred v.oney” becomes 
precious treasure in heaven, 





LAST JOURNEY 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED B)\ 


I 


ISS MYLREA was enjoying herselt 
very much. She sat alone in her 
shabby little lodging-house parlour. 
There was a paraffin lamp on the 

table, and a very small fire on the hearth. She 
sat in a slippery horse-hair “easy” chair, with 
a broken spring and a crochet antimacassar ; 
and there were terrible oleographs of scrip- 
tural subjects in black frames on the flowery 
wall-paper. But she was very happy not- 
withstanding, for this evening she had been 
indulging herself with the sight of her hidden 
treasure. She had taken a little tin box from 
a shelf in a cheffonier where she kept her tea 
and sugar and biscuits and candles, and had 
poured out the contents slowly in a glittering 
heap upon the table. It was the great joy of 
her life to count over her hoard, and this she 
did very deliberately, in order to prolong the 
pleasure. First she counted the sovereigns 
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into ten heaps of three each, then into six ot 
five, then into three of ten each, her thin 
white fingers touching each coin with caress- 
ing gentleness, as though she loved it. And 
well she might! It had taken twenty years 
of daily saving and pinching to put by such 
a sum. Every penny of it meant so much 
warmth, or food, or comfort, which she had 
goné without in order to scrape together this 
little heap of precious gold. And now her 
task was done, just in time, and she was 
happy. 

Elizabeth Mylrea was the last of the 
Mylreas of Castle Mylrea, in Connemara. 
The castle had long been in ruins, the lands 
had passed to strangers, but she had still an 
inalienable right to be buried in the ancient 
burial place of her race—the vault in the 
old church half hidden among hills and bogs, 
which was the dearest spot on earth to the 
old lady. ‘There she had worshipped as a 
child by her mother’s side; there she would 














“It had taken twenty years of daily saving and pinching to put by such a sum” 


have been married had not her neighbour, 
young George O’Donnell, been shot by one 
of his father’s tenants fifty years ago; there 
she meant to be laid to rest when the time 
should come—and it could not now be far 
off, she knew. The doctor had told her that 
her heart was weak, and that she ought to 
have friends about her. Miss Mylrea knew 
what he meant, and made all her prepara- 
tions for the last journey which lay before 
her. She had calculated all the expenses: a 
handsome coffin, not to disgrace the old 
name ; the journey ; the opening of the vault. 
It was all neatly added up on a sheet of 
paper, in a sealed envelope, which she called 
her will, and the sight of which gave her 
almost as much pleasure as the counting of 
her gold. 

Miss Mylrea, like many other distressed 
Irish ladies, had lived upon the smallest 
annuity which could be made to keep body 
and soul together. But she had held her old 
white head erect to the last, and had never 


complained. She would much rather have 
starved outright than have appealed to any 
“charity”; and even when cold weather, 
and dear coal, and doctor’s bills had made it 
harder than ever to put by the penny a day 
which was to her as sacred a duty as saying 
her prayers, she still made it possible to ask 
Miss Smith to tea once a week, and to be 
kind to poor Mrs. Collingwood, the widow 
with a lot of little children, who lived in the 
next house. Miss Smith, in fact, though she 
was Miss Mylrea’s most intimate friend, 
never knew what her annuity amounted to; 
and sometimes thought that “ dear Elizabeth 
was not what one would call open-handed, 
considering that she had independent means.” 
Miss Smith was a governess, and worked 
very hard for £70 a year. She was now 
sixty-five, and would not be able to work 
much longer, so it is no wonder if she envied 
the woman who was at least sure of some- 
thing as long as she lived. 

And as Miss Mylrea sat counting out her 
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money, with the lamplight falling on her 
white hair and refined features, there was so 
satisfied a smile playing about her lips that 
many a rich woman might have envied her. 
‘‘ My task is done,” she was saying to herself. 
‘It has been my one piece of self-indulgence, 
and God has been good to spare me long 
enough to get my heart’s desire. Now I can 
say ‘ Nunc. dimittis.” I shall lie with my 
fathers, and not far from George.” And the 
shabby room faded from her sight, and she 
saw the land of green hills and brown bogs, 
with the little grey church and the tumble- 
down castle, and she was young again, and 
George O’Donnell was her lover. . . . There 
was a tap at the door, and Miss Mylrea came 
back from Eden. With a quick gesture she 
threw her handkerchief over the tin box and 
the golden coins, and then said cheerfully, 
“ Come in!” 

“Ts it too late? I saw the light in your 
window, and thought I might just run up 
and tell you about it,” said the girl who 
came into the room quietly, stooped to kiss 
the old lady, and then went down on her 
knees before the wee bit of fire, holding out 
her hands. “You know I tell you every- 
thing, and I want you to scold me first and 
comfort me afterwards—as you always do.” 

“Very well, my dear! What have you 
been doing?” and Miss Mylrea looked very 
tenderly at the young girl. Pattie was the 
eldest of Mrs. Collingwood’s many children, 
and a great pet of Miss Mylrea’s. She had 
discovered that Pattie had a, beautiful voice, 
and had given her lessons in the old-fashioned 
style of singing, fashionable in the days 
when Miss Mylrea went to a “Seminary for 
Young Ladies ” in Dublin. 

Pattie looked up at the old lady with 
melancholy eyes. “I’ve only done what I 
thought was right and kind, and I always 
understood that when you did that you were 
happy ever afterwards. But I’m not at all 
happy. I’m very miserable—and I know it’s 
horrid of me, and I want you to tell me so. 
And then—afterwards—I want you to tell 
me that I am a good child, and that it will 
all come right in the end—and that sort of 
thing.” 

“Very well, my dear,” Miss Mylrea re- 
peated. “ But how can I, till I know what 
it is?” 

Whereupon Pattie sat down on the hearth- 
rug and clasped her hands round her knees, 


“Well! to begin at the beginning. You 
know that I’ve made up my mind to get the 
L.R.A.M. certificate. I can’t expect to get 
pupils unless | have letters after my name 
on a brass plate. You agreed with me, 
didn’t you, that I must have a certificate ?” 

“Yes, my dear. At least, you always told 
me it was necessary nowadays.” 

“ And so—as it costs money—of course I 
have had to wait for it. And you have no 
idea, Miss Mylrea, what a time it takes to 
save £25. I haven’t had a new dress—not 
even a new pair of gloves for an age. And 
I’ve walked home in the rain instead of 
taking the omnibus; and I’ve put every 
penny of my godmother’s birthday present 
aside for two years—and at last I have 
scraped together the £25. You would 
think I ought to be happy now, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, dear! I.think you ought to be 
very happy to have saved £25 in two 
years!” 

“ But what’s the use of being happy just 
for a fortnight?” said Pattie, mournfully. 
“When I got back from school this after- 
noon, I found poor mother awfully doleful. 
The doctor had been to see Jack. He’s 
had a cough for weeks, and was looking very 
ill—poor boy. And the doctor said that he 
must go away from town and from England 
at once; if he stayed here through the 
winter he was afraid of his lungs; a sea 
voyage would be the best thing—and so on. 
You can imagine poor mother’s state. You 
know the way doctors have of recommending 
you to get a slice of the moon. Jack is so 
much to her—and he is a dear boy. Of 
course, the question was how could he go 
away? And Jack said that a few days ago 
one of his employers had seen that he looked 
ill, and had offered him a passage in one of 
their ships to Australia and back, for £25. 
Poor Jack didn’t know how to raise £25, 
and refused. But when the doctor said that 
he must go away, ue told mother, and she 
began to wonder how it could be done! It 
had to be settled at once, because the ship 
sails in a day or two. And it sent a cold 
shiver down my back—but I knew there was 
no help for it. So I went upstairs and 
brought down my Post Office Savings Bank 
book and said, ‘Take it, Jack, and go and 
get well. I don’t want it a bit.’ And it 
was very nice—just at first—to see how 








*** You have no idea, Miss Mylrea, what a time it takes to save £25'” 


pleased dear little mother was, and to have 
Jack calling me ‘a brick.’ But, oh! Miss 
Mylrea! isn’t it hard? All gone, and no 
chance now of getting the L.R.A.M. for 
years and years! Even if I ever had the 
heart to begin saving again, I may not be 
able to. I shall have to give mother a// my 
salary now that Jack is going away; and I 
suppose I shall be obliged to have a new 
frock some day—for decency’s sake. .. . No, 
I shall never be able to have good lessons, 
and go in for the exam. now; or, at least, 
not until I am quite old, and what will be 
the good of itthen? Nothing matters much 
when you're old! I shouldn’t care to have it 
at all, if I can’t get it before I am thirty. 
And so, instead of feeling nice and good 
and happy, I feel just miserable! Oh! 
Miss Mylrea—isn’t it hard? Do say you 
think it is hard to have to part with all I 
had saved—just at the last moment! ” 

Her old friend was so long in answering 
that Pattie looked round at her impatiently. 
* You don’t know,” she began; but Miss 
Mylrea cleared her voice, and said, gently, 
“Yes, Pattie dear, I understand very well. 
And I am very, very sorry for you. . . . But 
you have done the right thing, and you will 
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always be glad of that. Go 
home now, my dear! I 
am tired, and it must be 
getting late.” 

Pattie thought that Miss 
Mylrea did not understand, 
and was very unsympa- 
thetic. It was so easy to 
say, “You have done right, 
and so you will be glad!” 
when all the time one 
knows that one is miser- 
able, and will never be 


anything else. And she 
went home to bed and 


cried herself to sleep in 
five minutes. 

When she had gone, 
Miss Mylrea counted her 
money once more — for 
the last time, she knew 
—put it back in the 
tin box, and locked the 
box with the key which 
hung round her neck 
on a thin cord. Then, 
because the fire was 
nearly out, she went to bed—but not to 
sleep. 

Pattie’s words echoed and re-echoed in 
her ears. ‘“‘ Nothing matters much when you 
are old!” Yes, she used to feel that. Hap- 
piness belongs to the young, and the old 
ought naturally to give up to them. Besides, 
what would it be giving up? Only an idea 
—a mere sentiment! After all, she would 
be as near George if her poor old body was 
buried in a pauper’s grave in this far-off 
town. Would it not be more pleasing to 
God to help to fill the world with happi- 
ness and song after she was dead than to 
sacrifice poor little Pattie to her own 
pride? . . . But the pain of giving up the 
‘mere sentiment” was sharper than she 
could well bear. 

Nevertheless, when Pattie came the next 
evening in answer to Miss Mylrea’s daintily 
folded three-cornered note, the old lady’s 
face was very calm and sweet. She put a 
little tin box into Pattie’s hands. “Take 


this, my dear, and go and get your L.R.A.M 
There’s just £30, and it will pay all your 
expenses. I had put it by for a journey to my 
I meant to go some day, but I 

I shall make a shorter journey 


old home. 
am too old. 
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which will do as well. . . . You need not 
hesitate, my dear! ‘Take it!” 

“‘Oh, Miss Mylrea!” was all Pattie could 
say. But her eyes spoke her delight, and the 
kisses of her warm young lips fell softly on 
Miss Mylrea’s withered cheeks. 

‘*‘T shall pay it all back—when I have got 
my degree, and have a lot of pupils,” she 
said. j 

“Very well,” was the quiet answer. “ But 
you need not be in any hurry about that. I 
shall not want it.” 

The room felt lonely when Pattie and the 
cash-box had gone, and every time Miss 
Mylrea opened her cupboard to take out the 
tea, or put her hand mechanically to feel if 
the key on the cord round her neck was safe, 
there was a sharp little pang at her heart. 

And Pattie, in her restored happiness, said 
to herself, ““ How good of Miss Mylrea! But 
she cannot be as poor as we thought, after 
all! . . . And I will work hard, and shall 
soon pay her back!” 


II 


ELIZABETH MyLrea had been a beauty in 
her youth, and something of the freshness 
and sweetness of girlhood seemed to have 
come back into the old face with the gentle 
touch of Death. Her landlady had found 
her dead one morning—sleeping so calmly, 
she thought, that at first she crept away, 
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fearing to disturb her. The same evening 
Pattie came back from London, crowned with 
honour and happiness, and ran up to Miss 
Mylrea’s rooms—even before going home— 
to tell her old friend of her success... . 
And she was too late! But even her grief 
was checked in the presence of that quiet and 
beautiful face. 

“Yes! she do make a lovely corpse,” 
moaned Mrs. Davis. ‘And to think that 
she should have a pauper funeral—and her 
of such high family, as I’ve always told every 
one! It made my blood run cold, miss—it 
did indeed—when I opened the envelope 
she’d given me a few weeks back, and read 
on a second paper as how I was just to send 
for the parish when the end came. And all 
there was left in her purse I was to take for 
the trouble I’d had. Poor soul! Why, she’d 
never ring the bell, for fear of me having to 
be disturbed at my tea—or some such reason. 
Trouble! I always say there’s no one like a 
real born lady for not giving trouble. And 
she was always that bent upon being buried 
nice and respectable! She was to be carried to 
Ireland and laid in a handsome vault of their 









‘**T will follow her, M:s. Davis,’ broke in Pattie with a sob” 





‘Lifted up her fresh voice and sang 


own—she told me many a time—alongside 
of her forefathers, like Abraham and Jacob. 
She’s mentioned it to me again and again, 
miss, though not quite so much of late. You 
could have knocked me down with a feather 
when I read about the parish.” And the 
good woman, who weighed twelve stone, 
sighed heavily and wiped her eyes with her 
apron. “If it hadn’t been that the front 
parlour will be to let now, and that a room’s 
often empty for a good while after a death’s 
took place in it, I’d have bundled out them 
parish men and buried her myself, with my 
Thomas. To think of a real born lady in 
a pauper’s grave—and when she used to be 
so set up about her family vault, too a 
Pattie interrupted her. ‘When did Miss 
Mylrea talk about it last?” she asked, for 








‘There is a green hill far away’” 


she began to understand the cost of her 
happiness. 

“ Well, I can’t say for certain, Miss. But 
I don’t think she has mentioned it for some 
time—not since you went away, Miss. I 
thought to myself that she was breaking up, 
and that perhaps that was the reason she 
talked less about the family vault. You see, 
folk don’t talk so familiar-like about dying 
when it comes near, as when they think it’s 
far off. But I’m just ashamed, Miss Pattie, 
to think of a pauper funeral going from my 
doors, and as to following it——” 

*‘T will follow her, Mrs. Davis,” broke in 
Pattie with a sob, as she knelt down by the 
bedside and reverently kissed the waxen 
hands crossed on the coarse sheet. 

Instead of going home, Pattie ran down 
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the street and hurried to the house of the 
Vicar of the church, at which Miss Mylrea 
worshipped. The Vicar was in his study, 
writing his sermon for the next day; but he 
listened patiently to Pattie’s story. ‘Can’t 
something be done?” the girl cried. ‘It 
is so dreadful to think that she should have 
sacrificed the dream of her life—for my 
happiness!- Couldn’t you stop this horrible 
pauper funeral, and get some of the rich 
people to subscribe, and have her taken to 
Ireland—after all?” 

‘©T am sure she would not have liked that, 
Pattie,” the Vicar answered. “No. Let it 
be as she wished.” 

The next morning, when he went into the 
pulpit to preach, it was noticed that he 
carried neither sermon nor Bible in_ his 
hand. He said that he should like to tell 
his people the story of one who had sat 
among them Sunday after Sunday for many 
a year, and had now entered into the silent 
land. The details he had gathered from 
Mrs. Davis, and was able to give a sketch 
of Miss Mylrea’s history, and he ended it 
by reading the first paper she had left 
describing how she wished to be laid to 
rest, at Castle Mylrea; and then, the later 
instructions, ordering the parish funeral. 
He told what she had done with the money 
so slowly and painfully accumulated; and 
made his hearers realise the immense sacrifice 
it must have been to part with it—when the 
end was so near. The next morning, he 
said, this well-born and noble-hearted woman 
would be carried to a pauper grave. She 
had out-lived all her kith and kin, but such 
generous deeds as hers made all men and 
women, who had any generosity in their 
souls, akin. He had asked permission to 
read the Funeral Service for this sweet lady ; 
and if any of them cared to do so, they too 
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could pay the last honour to her memory by 
following the pauper hearse to the pauper 
grave. 

. * * * 7 

When Mrs. Davis peeped through the 
front blind, in shame and trepidation, to see 
if “the parish” had come for the poor lady, 
she was amazed to see that the street was 
filled with people—not with her own neigh- 
bours, who had come to mock at her disgrace 
—but with “real ladies and gentlemen,” as 
she called all well-dressed people. ‘lhere 
were several carriages too; and quite a 
number of ladies carried beautiful wreaths 
and crosses—such as Mrs. Davis had seen 
in the florist’s shop-windows. 

When the plain deal coffin was carried out 
into the street, there was a long pause, as 
one and another came forward and laid their 
flowers upon it. Then the pauper hearse 
set forth, followed by the carriages and by a 
long procession. Mrs. Davis and Pattie 
walked first. 

“Well, I'm fair dazed!” the landlady 
ejaculated from time to time. “ There never 
was such a funeral from our street in my 
time—never! They must have heard tell 
of the family vault, and think this will make 
up to the poor old lady.” 

The sun shone brilliantly that day on the 
lovely flowers which were heaped upon the 
pauper coffin. The triumphant sentences 
of the Burial Service sounded no less sub- 
lime spoken over a pauper grave than in 
Westminster Abbey ; and as the body of her 
old friend was lowered to its resting-place, 
Pattie lifted up her fresh young voice and 
sang, “ There is a green hill far away,” 
which had been Miss Mylrea’s favourite 
hymn. 

And then the crowd melted away, and 
Miss Mylrea’s last journey was over. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF BOYS’ CLUBS 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


HE increasing number of clubs for 
working-class lads is a happy sign 
of the times. It signifies clearly 
that a new interest in our boys has 

been aroused and, better still, points to a 


determination to get into touch with them 
when they are most susceptible to good in- 
fluence. ‘This is a change of method on the 
part of philanthropic and religious workers, 
which cannot be too warmly welcomed. 
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Hitherto time, energy and money have 
been freely devoted to rescue the fallen, but 
the results of these efforts—no matter how 
patient and untiring they may have been 
—have all too often been disheartening 
Those most versed in the study of crime un- 
hesitatingly declare that the habitual criminal 
forms his habits in his young days, and it is 
during the time of immaturity, the years 
between youth and manhood, that the lads of 
our great cities need the care and protection 
of such institutions as boys’ clubs. 

At present the London clubs show a mem- 
bership of between 8000 and gooo ; all the 
best of them have come into existence during 
the last twenty-five years ; they are worked on 
a variety of principles, some are professedly 
secular, some are denominational, some are 
general. A large sum of money is annually 
spent in keeping them up, and hundreds of 
workers are devoting themselves unwearyingly 
to a work the importance of which, if it be 
carried out on a proper basis, cannot be 
overestimated. The task undertaken is by 
no means a simple one ; a club if it becomes 
merely a lounging-place fails to develop 
character, and gets no real hold of its 
members. It misses a golden opportunity, 
and in many instances must be called a 
failure. On the other hand, if the club is 
an educational agency as well as a place of 
recreation, it fosters all that is best in a boy’s 
nature. 

At this moment, when the problem is 
being grappled with as it has never been 
before, Mr. Neuman’s little book, “The 
Boys’ Club”* is especially welcome. The 
writer has devoted much thought to his 
subject, and his experience, reaching over 
twelve years, will be useful to every one in- 
terested in club management, even should it 
strike the reader that some of his views 
are open to modification. The club 
advocated by Mr. Neuman has for its key- 
note education, and it counts its work ill 
done if it does not provide for the physical 
health, mental training, moral discipline and 
spiritual welfare of its members. It must be 
a small club to start with, it cannot be * run 
on the cheap,” and as it must receive gene- 
rous help from without its needs cannot be 
too widely known. 

* «The Boys’ Club: a Manual of Suggestions 


for Workers.’’ By B. Paul Neuman. London: 
David Nutt. 2s. 6d. 


The boy for whom the club is intended 
usually leaves school at the age of fourteen. 
His parents are poor, and he takes the first 
situation that offers itself, at a wage varying 
from six to ten shillings a week. He looks 
upon his exit from school as a release from 
serfdom, and gloriesin his new independence. 
His work, whether it be in a shop orin acity 
office, leaves him a considerable portion of 
each evening at his own disposal, and now 
that he has a little pocket-money the streets 
possess a kaleidoscopic brilliancy for him. 
He finds plenty of chums already loafing 
around, and by an easy and natural process 
becomes a loafer himself. At every street 
corner temptation lies in wait for him ; as for 
any aim, interest, or ambition he has none. 
Bit by bit he forgets all that he has been 
learning for years at the Board school—a 
terrible example of waste in education—and 
bit by bit he comes nearer falling into mischief 
which brings him under the ken of the law. 
He may escape that danger, but he is much 
more likely to develop a taste for hooliganism 
and end upin prison. All he ever learnt that 
was good he throws off as completely as a 
snake sloughs its skin. 

Until recently there was little inducement 
for this class of boy to do otherwise ; no 
thought was paid to the preservation of his 
innocence, no one helped him to develop 
his character. Recognising the desirability 
of doing something to ease its conscience 
the State initiated a system of Continuation 
Schools, where instruction could be had 
without payment ; and in some instances the 
privilege of using a gymnasium was held 
out as a bait to induce attendance. The 
only comment on the success of the scheme 
is the fact that although at the commence- 
ment of a session 109,000 boys were on the 
rolls only 28,000 remained in_ regular 
attendance at the close—a loss of 75 per 
cent. This almost points to the fact that 
Continuation Schools cannot by themselves 
grapple with the problem ; in offering educa- 
tion something besides which really attracts 
boys who have but their own will to consult 
must be offered at the same time. And 
herein comes the opportunity of the club— 
it can be a social, recreative and educa- 
tional institution, it can be to the working 
class lad what Oxford or Cambridge Univer- 
sity is to the Public School boy, and the ad- 
vantages which he can derive from member- 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE 


ship are proportionately as great as the 
undergraduate receives. 

There are four cardinal points to this little 
world called the Boys’ Club—membership, 
numbers, education, recreation. ‘The word 
boy is an elastic term and it is sadly obvious 
that at present all the boys of our great cities 
cannot be taken under the wing of a club even 
if they desired it. This being so the question 
of membership is an important point. In 
Mr. Neuman’s scheme for an ideal club mem- 
bers should be secured whilst the influence of 
school life is strong upon them. ‘They 
should be eligible for election six months 
before leaving, and for a further period of 
six months it is fair to assume a boy may be 
safely admitted. When a boy has been an 
independent wage earner, free from control 
for a couple of years he is scarcely as amen- 
able to discipline as when he left school ; 
he has frequently come under the pernicious 
example of others, and no matter how inno- 
cent he may appear, there is a serpentine 
influence beneath what looks to be a 
promising recruit which is apt to be felt 
right through a club and to counteract much 
sterling work. There is too the important 
consideration that as education is to play a 
great part in the working of the ideal club, 
the boy fresh from school will not have to 
plod again through the drudgery of study 
which the two-year-old free lance would find 
recessary. 

At first sight it appears heartless to lay 
down the axiom that at the start of a club 
the number of members must be strictly 
limited. But the managers must be in close 
touch with each boy. A writer in the North 
American Review emphasises the success of 
small clubs in Boston. Coming from America 
the testimony is of considerable value and it 
can be supported bythe success of small clubs 
in London. In the United States much 
attention has been paid to preventive and 
reformation work among boys, and those clubs 
which have been most successful have been 
made what they are “by years of the 
thoughtful, earnest, tactful influence of the 
same men and women over the same boys. 
In our club, for instance,” says the writer, 
“ purposely kept small, boys have grown from 
boyhood to manhood (from twelve to 
twenty-one, even older) under such in- 
fluence, with results that cannot be mis- 
taken.” In another club which was allowed 
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numerical expansion success was only made 
possible “by the splendid loyalty of the 
well trained elder boys.” In fact the life of 
a club is that personal relation between the 
workers and the members which is impos- 
sible when one or two men have to deal 
with a large number of boys. In other words, 
if a club is to be successfully enlarged, it 
must develop from within; each boy must 
catch something of the manager’s spirit and 
ideas. He must in turn be able to pass the 
good influence on to new-comers. The real 
test of efficiency and good work is not in 
a large and constantly changing register of 
members, but in the number of boys who 
remain in the club year after year. “Slow 
and few” is Mr. Neuman’s motto, and if, as 
a result of several years of patient work, the 
membership grows from ten to twenty, and 
so by easy stages until it reaches a hundred, 
an excellent result has been achieved. 

The question of education is a difficult 
one for the club manager to grapple with. 
At the outset it is no easy matter to find 
capable teachers ; and, with boys in parti- 
cular, interest and enthusiasm drop directly 
they discover the teaching is not reliable. 
The paid teacher is almost essential to 
thorough instruction, and the time arrives 
in the history of the ideal club when such 
services cannot be dispensed with, but in the 
meantime there is the Continuation School, 
and once a boy is in hand he can be coaxed 
to attend it; such attendance may even be 
made a condition of membership. The sub- 
jects for study can be selected by the club 
manager, who can examine the lads himself, 
and gauge the progress made. Where a boy 
is well under the influence of the manager 
he may even welcome an examination as an 
opportunity to show unexpected progress. 

The unpopularity of anything like lessons 
is a still greater obstacle than the lack 
of teachers, and it can only be met by 
making the club as attractive as possible. 
Where the members are taken straight from 
school there is a greater chance of enforcing, 
say, a couple of hours’ work in the week, than 
there is in the case of boys who have long 
left school books behind them. 

An educational scheme which has been 
found to work well, has been drafted on the 
following lines : 

(1) The work should follow on the lines 
already laid down in the primary school. 
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(2) It should, at any rate in the earlier 
stages, be general rather than technical in 
its character. 

(3) It should be sufficiently elastic to 
adapt itself to the varying capacities and 
circumstances of the boys. 

(4) Itshould encourage them to specialise 
as they progress. 

(5) The teaching must be thorough and 
systematic. 

With a view to systematic work a long 
course of study has answered satisfactorily. 
Each stage in the course has been marked 
off by examinations for Membership, Associ- 
ateships (part i. and part ii.), and Fellow- 
ship of the Club. Prizes and Honours, 
and the healthy spirit of competition go far 
to induce study, once the boy is drawn into 
the educational net. 

To get the boys into the net the recrea- 
tive side of the club must be thoroughtly 
comprehensive; the educational scheme 
demands some voluntary sacrifice, and 
enforces submission to discipline; the 
amusements which it would be difficult to 
obtain elsewhere are the chief compensation 
in the mind of the boy. It is this side of 
the club which in most cases has settled the 
question of his membership. 

The ideal club will seek to provide some- 
thing like the following list of amuse- 
ments: (1) Drill, ordinary and musical. (2) 
Gymnastics. (3) Boxing, &c. (4) Athletics. 
(5) Harriers. (6) Cycling. (7) Skating. (8) 
Swimming. (9) Rowing. (10) Shooting. (11) 
Rackets, &c. (12) Cricket and football. (13) 
Hockey and lacrosse. (14) Billiards and 
bagatelle. (15) Chess and draughts. (16) 
Card games. (17) Miscellaneous games, 
many of which are known as parlour games. 

Such a variety of amusements is a strong 
factor in retaining allegiance to the club. 
There is something to suit all tastes : the boy 
cooped up in aroom all day will look forward 
to a turn on the gymnasium, whilst the boy 
who passes many hours on his legs will in 
his own fashion enjoy just as heartily the 
games of repose. The cricket or football or 
boating on Saturday will be sought after with 
rare eagerness, and a clever team will not only 
promote great interest and legitimate pride 
in the club, but will be a strong nail in 
keeping it together. Here the public school 
man if he is skilled at any of these games, 
can be of immense service tothe club. Not 


only can he give instruction, he can lend 
tone to his side and teach his boys to be 
as even tempered under defeat as in the 
moment of victory. 

The question naturally arises, ‘*‘ Howis a 
club to pay its way?” Is it desirable that 
it should be self-supporting, or should it 
rely upon outside aid? If efficiency is to 
be maintained, if it is to carry on the work 
of the primary schools, if it is to help to keep 
the prison cells empty, if it is to provide 
healthy amusements, if it is to take innocent 
lads safely across the dangers which beset 
their years of immaturity, if it is to turn out 
skilled craftsmen, then it must be liberally 
supported from without. 

Consider the position of the boy the club 
seeks permanently to benefit. Ten shillings 
a week is a fairly good wage for him. 
Roughly speaking it is apportioned in this 
manner : 


s. a, 
Dinners and fares -@2 
Clothes ° ts 
Pocket money . 10 
Mother 3 6 


Out of his pocket money will have to be 
paid the club subscription ranging from one 
penny to threepence per week. If he 
throws himself into cricket, football or 
gymnastics the cost of his outfit spread 
over a year would absorb his remaining 
ninepence. 

In a club which begins with a few mem- 
bers, and does not admit a hundred until it 
has been established several years, the sub- 
scriptions amount to from £8 to £40 per 
annum. There are means of raising funds, 
such as charging a fee for the use of the 
billiard table, and those clubs which come 
most nearly within the self-supporting 
theory receive a large revenue from this 
source; but it appears to be a doubtful 
system, and one most likely to encourage a 
boy to spend money he cannot afford. 
Sales of work and kindred measures can 
be employed, but such means are not satis- 
factory—the real fact is a plain one; if our 
boys are worth looking after they have a 
claim on every one’s practical sympathy. 

When the process of gradual growth has 
been gone through, most clubs aim at pos- 
sessing their own premises; a part of a house, 
or school, or chapel rooms may have served its 
purpose during the years of probation, but 
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with swelling numbers all clubs tend towards 
acquiring their own club-house. ‘The nature 
of the work demands a special building ; the 
rooms must be large and specially fitted with 
gymnasium, baths, &c. The cost is con- 
siderable, and amounts to between £2000 
and £3000. The annual expenditure for a 
hundred members, having no rent to pay 
amounts, in round figures, to £280. The 
members’ subscription is, say £30; each 
member will thus cost £2 ros. ; if the club 
has rent to pay it will rise to £4. 

Looked at from any point of view the out- 
lay is an economical expenditure. Mr. Neu- 
man makes out a very strong case for 
public help for such a club as he advo- 
cates ; as a matter of fact these institutions 
properly managed seem to call for State 
grants. The outlay compares favourably 
with the expenditure of any other educa- 
tional agency; the average cost per child 
in a voluntary school is a trifle under £2, 
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in Board schools a little over £2 10s. The 
cost to the nation of any boy who becomes 
criminal is as much as £ 30 annually, so that 
from a monetary point of view, the ideal boys’ 
club should prove a good national invest- 
ment. Of the moral benefits there can be no 
question. The whole atmosphere of Mr. Neu- 
man’s ideal club is one of Christianity, it is 
built up on the principle that it is better 
to prevent sin than to cure the sinner, and 
the process employed is the enlightenment of 
the boy; the real value of education lies 
in the fact, says Mr. Neuman, “that the 
moment a boy begins to take an interest in 
any intellectual pursuit the club holds him by 
a new bond, and he becomes accessible to a 
personal influence by a new avenue.” 

This attempt to solve the problem of the 
working-class lads of our great cities, as out- 
lined in Mr. Neuman’s little book, deserves 
to be widely known and put to the test of an 
extensive experiment. 





THE PIANO 


I nap been playing Schubert’s sad adieu ; 


Its monotoned despair, with tears between, 


Dropping in hopeless notes of “ might have been.” 


(Alas ! the music to my life was true !) 


My little sad-faced son close to me drew, 


And lovingly looked up. 


Pierced through my soul. 


Then pity keen 


His young days need not mean 


Sobbings through haunted paths of sombre yew. 


I tried a merry tune—the child’s face beamed— 


“Ts that in the piano, too ?” 


His voice 


Of wonder an accusing angel seemed ; 


For I had never taught him to rejoice. 


My fingers flew; of happier hours I dreamed. 


Pianos hold all music ; ours the choice. 


M. B. 
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first opportunity of rolling off the 

table and hiding in some crevice 

or other, for I can’t endure the 
thought of losing my bright complexion and 
becoming dirty and worn, like the penny 
who was with us yesterday. Ugh ! only fancy 
the horror of being put into some child’s 
sticky hand and dropped into its pocket, 
to mix with all sorts of common things ! 
No! I’m a bright new penny, just fresh 
from the Mint, and a bright new penny I 
intend to remain.” 

The penny which had just spoken was 
lying on the table in company with two other 
pennies as bright and new as itself. 

“Well, now, I’m just longing for my work 
to begin,” said one of the other pennies; “the 
story which that poor worn old penny told 
us yesterday of its busy life made me quite 
envious, and the sooner I am started on my 
travels the better I shall be pleased. The 
Mint expects every penny to do its duty, and 


" | DON’T care, I shall seize the very 





By JENNIE T. BOWMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY H.R. MILLAR 


I’m going to do mine, or what is the use of 
being a penny at all.” 

‘Spoken as a penny ought to speak,” 
chimed in the third penny, in a clear, metallic 
voice; *‘and I agree with every word, and am 
just as anxious for service as you are ; though 
we are only copper we have golden oppor- 
tunities.” 

“ Well, every one to his liking,” said the 
penny which had started the conversation, 
“and mine, as I have just stated, is to keep 
bright and whole; I don’t want to have all 
the beautiful marks with which I am covered 
worn down and spoilt, if you do; but there ! 
it is evident that I possess more refined 
feelings than either of you, or you would 
think as I do.” 

Just then a gentleman entered the room, 
followed by two children. 

‘« Now, little ones,” said he, “ what do you 
think I wanted you for, eh ?” 

“To give us something, I expect,” said 
the eldest of the two, with a roguish smile. 
‘I know that nearly always is what you want 
us for, grandpa.” 

“Well, you are right this time, Teddy, 
anyway,” replied grandpapa; I have gota 
bright new penny for each of you,” and he 
placed one of the coins in a hand of each of 
the chubby mites. 

But the penny in Teddy’s hand was the 
penny which had quite made up its mind to 
seize the first opportunity of rolling away out 
of sight, and here was the opportunity at last, 
so it slipped through Teddy’s fat little fingers, 
1olled along the floor, and never stopped 
until it was safe behind the skirting-board. 

Teddy was down on his knees directly, so 
was Jack, and even grandpapa put on his 
spectacles and helped in the search, but all 
to no purpose. 

“Never mind,” said grandpapa at last, 
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THE FOOLISH PENNY 


taking the remaining penny from the table, 
and handing it to Teddy, “there now, be 
off with you both,” and the children ran 
out of the room as happy as two children 
with new pennies of their very own ought to 
be. 

“T really think I managed that very well,” 
said the penny behind the skirting-board, 
“but what a narrow escape! I actually felt 
sticky fingers closing over me ; but one can 
do anything if one only makes up one’s 
mind, and so here I am, quite safe, and sure 
now of keeping bright and new to the end.” 

Alas, for the foolish penny! What a 
mistake it had made, the bright newness 
which had been its glory soon faded away, 
and oh, how lonely and miserable it felt. 
“Oh dear, oh dear,” it said one day, ‘“ how 
foolish I have been. Here am I, of no use 
to anybody; in fact, I expect my very exis- 
tence is forgotten. Ah! why did I try to 
get away from my duty? I have only spoilt 
my life, and made myself the most unhappy 
penny that ever was coined.” 

«* Whatever are you sighing and groaning 
so for?” said an old mouse who lived close 
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to where the penny had been lying for so 
long, “I don’t think you can be feeling very 
well, for you are turning quite green, like a 
piece of mouldy cheese you know. Can I do 
anything for you? I would like to help you, 
if I only knew how, for you really do seem 
very unhappy.” 

“ Ah, indeed I am,” replied the penny, 
*‘] want to go out into the world and be 
spent as a penny should be, but that can 
never be now, for to get away from here is 
quite impossible, and it is all my own fault. 
Oh dear, oh dear.” 

“ Well, I am very sorry that I don’t know 
any way of helping you,” said the mouse, who 
had a very kind little heart and couldn’t bear 
to see any one in trouble, “ but will it incon- 
venience you at all if I gnaw a hole through 
the board just in front of you, I want to get 
through into the room on the other side; I 
have heard children there often, and where 
there are children there are crumbs about, 
nearly always, and the wood is thinnest just 
near you, if you really have no objection.” 

The penny had _ no objection whatever, so 
the hole was soon made, and the mouse was 





“Hh a.m jou 


“Even grandpapa put on his spectacles and helped in the search ’ 
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right, there were a, 
crumbs, and_ with- 
out knowing it she 
was the means of 
helping the penny 
after all, for when 
the hole was 
discovered the 
penny was dis- 
covered also, and 
drawn from its 
hiding place, and 
was very soon 
passing its days 
in being spent 
over and over 





‘“**T want to get through into the room on 
the other side’” 


again, and _ being 
as useful as a 
penny knows how 
to be, and the 
only thing which 
prevented it from 
feeling perfectly 
happy was the 
dread lest it 
should be dropped 
and disappear again 
down some hole 
or other where 
its usefulness 
would be at an 
end. 





NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


III.—MISS ANNE RAY: THE LIFE-WORK OF AN INVALID 


By F. D. HOW, Autuor or “ THE LiFe or Bishop WaALsHAM How,” ETC. 


ICTORY is not always to the strong, 
nor great achievements to the 
mighty in mind or body. There is 
a power within the reach of all, a 

power which is often irresistible, and which 
brings about the highest and noblest results. 
It is the power of simple goodness. A great 
ruler of men has, perhaps, never known what 
humility means. He has marched straight 
on towards his end, and woe betide any who 
cross his path. He has no compassion, no 
gentleness, no bowels of mercy. No one 
has ever been able to shame him or to turn 
him one hair’s-breadth from his course. At 
last one day he bids a little child go and 
carry a message for him which the boy knows 
to be a lie. The little fellow looks up at 
him with wonder in his eyes. He can 
scarcely believe that the great man whom he 
has been taught to honour should tell him 
to do wrong. He looks and looks and does 
not stir. Pale with fear at disobeying the 
stern command, he forces back his tears and 
waits. And then the victory is his. The 
mighty man of valour is put to shame at last, 
and turns away humbled by the simple good- 
ness of a child. 

Just so most people have now and again 
come under the sway of this power when 
exercised by the feeble in body. A chat by 
a cottage fireside will often effect this, when 


an old labouring man, whose longest journey 
now is to the wicket gate at the end of the 
garden path, and whose store of what the 
world calls knowledge is small indeed, puts 
one to shame by the steadfastness of his 
faith and eagerness of his hope soon to be 
with his God. 

Many, too, will have felt this influence 
when they have been allowed to sit by the 
bed of some one suffering great bodily pain. 
The simple goodness which forces a smile 
from the twitching lips, and makes the agony 
a willing offering to the Redeemer, puts to 
shame that self-indulgent spirit which has 
fretted at every trifling discomfort and only 
sought to take its ease. Not so very many 
years ago a society was formed by which 
those who are laid aside from an active life 
might help one another and increase by 
correspondence and by mutual prayer this 
power of simple goodness. It was started 
by an invalid, received the support of many 
bishops and leading clergymen, and has 
proved a blessing to many who are stricken 
in body. It is called “*‘ The Watchers and 
Workers,” and is mentioned here with the 
hope that it may become a little more widely 
known to those for whom it has been formed. 

The following account of the life and 
labours of Miss Anne Ray is written mainly 
for those whose days like hers have mostly to 
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NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


be spent upon a couch, and who may, per- 
haps, take heart when they read how great a 
work was lately done by one who was “ only 
an invalid.” 

Almost all the near relatives of Miss Ray 
have passed away, and very little is recorded 
of her early years. She was the eldest 
daughter of General Ray, and was born early 
in the nineteenth century. She is described 
as a very lovely girl with small delicate 
features and blue eyes. Her disposition was 
bright and sweet, and she was greatly admired 
and sought after. Her father was one of 
her greatest admirers and guarded her 
jealously. In his eyes no one was good 
enough for his lovely eldest daughter. But 
this could not go on for ever, and at last a 
clever well-bred gentleman, by name Hamil- 
ton, became Miss Ray’s accepted suitor. 
Unfortunately he was even more delicate 
than his promised bride, and the brief joy of 
her engagement was followed by the tragedy 
which darkened her whole life. Some four 
or five weeks before the wedding day Mr. 
Hamilton died of consumption, leaving her 
his valuable library of books as a legacy. 
Too frail to stand up against such a blow 
she completely broke down, and from that 
day forward was a confirmed invalid. A 
great deal of her subsequent suffering was 
attributed to rheumatism, but the beginning 
of it all was the crushing blow she sustained 
at this time. 

The real story of the life of Miss Ray 
begins at this point when she was thus laid 
aside, for it is then that her remarkable work 
also began. ‘The change must have been 
very great. As a girl she had been so bright 
and active. One of her great delights was 
riding, and she is described as having been 
a constant and excellent horsewoman. But 
all that had to be given up with her other 
occupations and with the great hope that 
had come into her life. Henceforth she was 
to be one of those who are sometimes 
ignorantly described as ‘“ cumbering the 
ground.” But a mere cumberer she was 
determined never to be. Her heart was 
crushed—it was not broken—and her brave 
spirit soon showed her ways in which she 
might work for others and have her place in 
the busy world. 

After the death of General Ray she went 
with her mother and two of her sisters to 
live with her brother, Philip, who was Rector 
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of Greensted, near Ongar, in Essex, and one 
of the saintliest of men. Another brother, 
the Rev. George Ray, gave proof of the self- 
denying piety which characterised this whole 
family by giving up a fat college living with 
an excellent house and desiring that a poor 
man with a large family should be found for 
it, thinking that he, as a bachelor, should 
not live in such luxury and comfort. He 
subsequently held several poor benefices and 
did much good work therein. 

In order that a true picture of Miss Ray 
may be given, a quotation must be made 
from a letter written by one of her nieces 
who is still alive and who well remembers 
her aunt at Greensted Rectory. She 
writes : ‘Do you know Doré’s fine picture 
of ‘Christ in the Pretorium’? The portrait 
of the Virgin in that is a marvellous likeness 
of my aunt. She would never sit [#e., to be 
photographed], so my uncle gave me a large 
engraving of the picture, simply because of 
the likeness, for I was her godchild. Her 
voice was soft, but not very clear, for she 
was asthmatic, and spoke with a kind of 
effort and thickness. She was very well read, 
and, as her memory was good, she was 
excellent company, her conversation being 
full of information and anecdote. Her dress 
was that worn by a’'l ladies in the early 
Victorian period, but without crinoline. 
This was a fashion to which, since she was 
lying down all day, she would not give in. 
She used to wear a lovely white lace fichu 
on her pretty head, the point in front, and 
the long ends hanging loose on each side of 
her face.” 

This gives a fairly complete portrait of 
Miss Ray, and in the absence of any photo- 
graph is most valuable. For some idea of 
the beautiful home at Greensted permission 
has kindly been given: to quote from the 
pages of The Home Mission Field, the publi- 
cation of the Society for Promoting the Em- 
ployment of Additional Curates. In the 
number for February 1890 there is a de- 
scription of Greensted Church, illustrated 
by some capital woodcuts. Here is what is 
written about this ancient and most interest- 
ing building. 


We reach Greensted by the Great Eastern 
Railway : getting out at the pleasant village, or 
perhaps small town, of Ongar, a walk across fields 
through a natural avenue of overhanging trees 
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her brother, who almost 








GREENSTED RECTORY 


brings us to Greensted Church. Parts of this are 
unique, we think, in England. It consists of a 
nave and chancel with a wooden tower and spire 
covered with wooden shingles.. .. The nave 
is, however, its most peculiar feature. It is com- 
posed of upright trunks, or rather half-trunks, 
of chestnut trees placed vertically side by side 
and having the interstices filled up with clay. 
The south side is composed of sixteen of these 
trunks with two posts. On the north side there 
are twenty-one and two blank spaces entirely filled 
up with plaster. These half-trunks are secured to 
the wall-plate at the top, and rest now on a moderr. 
base of brickwork, replacing what in wood or brick 
was originally the base. The church inside is 
lined with a rough panelling of oak or chestnut. 
The fabric is of the tiniest dimensions, being only 
30 feet long by 14 feet wide, and the walls 
being less than 6 feet high. The churchyard 
round it is in all ways worthy of the church, being, 
though small, very beautifully kept, and conveying, 
equally with the fabric, impressions of holiness and 
peace, 


To this quaint little old-world church Miss 
Ray was drawn in her donkey-chair as often 
as possible, and the parishioners, so con- 
tinually in her thoughts and prayers, were 
always rejoiced when the sight of the little 
carriage on its familiar way assured them that 
she was well enough to get out! The 
Rectory, where her life was lived, is described 
as “a paradise.” Her great passion was for 
flowers, and the garden and the little lake 
were a vision of beauty. Needless to say, 





idolised her, took care 
that all the choicest 
flowers, “the first and 
the last, the rarest and 
the finest,” were brought 
in for “ Annie,” and in- 
deed in this beautiful 
home, surrounded by such 
an atmosphere of love 
and care, there was much 
to compensate for her loss 
of health, and for the great 
sorrow of her life. 

So much for her sur- 
roundings. We have a 
picture of a gentle lady 
living an invalid life in a 
beautiful country rectory, 
where the total population 
of the parish did not ex- 
ceed one hundred. Yet 
here and thus she did 
the work which God put it into her heart to 
do. 

To tell of small things first. The educa- 
tion of a lively, growing child is not the sort 
of work to which an invalid suffering constant 
pain and weakness would be naturally at- 
tracted. Yet to this for at least a year, she 
gave much of her time. Her married sister, 
being very delicate, sent a little daughter 
described as a “high-spirited, romping girl 
of seven” to live for a year at Greensted. 
To this child Miss Ray gave every possible 
attention, feeling it her duty, indeed, to be 
something of a martinet. That another side 
of her character made due impression is, 
however, witnessed by the same niece, who 
now writes of her uncle and aunt: “I fear I 
led them a life, but I remember that their 
self-denying, thoroughly consistent lives made 
me, young and wild as I was, think there 
must be something wondrous in their faith.” 

Then to turn to a rather wider sphere of 
influence. It has been mentioned that the 
population of the parish was extremely small. 
These good people, therefore, were not con- 
tent to confine their labours to those who 
were specially their care. ‘The donkey and 


carriage went sometimes further afield, or 
rather, on its journeys to and from the out- 
lying parts of the parish every effort was 
made to influence for good even the casual 
drovers who passed along the road. The 
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same niece, whose words have already been 
quoted, gives the following description of 
these drives : 

‘‘They had a nice little open carriage, 
drawn bya donkey, and I used to act as 
charioteer when they went their daily visits 
to the cottages, and all the way to the Green, 
where was their school, and the larger 
portion of the parish. It was two miles 
or more from the Rectory, but my uncle 
used to go to the school three or four times 
a week. On Thursdays, being the day all 
the hay-carts passed along the London road, 
the landau was ordered out, and we drove to 
meet the carts and distribute tracts to all the 
drivers. If we found some of these baiting 
at a public-house, my aunt would get out and 
chat with the men, bringing some to speak to 
Aunt Anne, who was obliged to remain in 
the carriage. They had the satisfaction in 
after years of hearing from several of these 
men of the good their kind words and tracts 
had effected.” 

But even this did not content Miss Ray. 
There were many days when she could not 
leave her couch, and these, too, she deter- 
mined to devote to the good of her fellow 
men. She heard and read much of the 
spiritual destitution of the people in many of 
the great cities of our land. It was terrible 
to her to think that some devoted clergymen 
were struggling to work almost single-handed 
in charge of vast parishes containing many 
thousands of souls, and even more terrible 
to think of the ignorance 
and vice in which these 
many thousands of Eng- 
lish men, women, and 
children were conse- 
quently living. No doubt 
the contrast between these 
teeming populations inthe 
crowded unlovely streets, 
and her own peaceful and 
beautiful home, acted as 
an incentive to make her 
undertake the great work 
of her life,awork which re- 
sulted ina largeincrease to 
thefunds of the Additional 
Curates’ Society, andin the 
founding of that branch of 
the work which is known 
as the Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sion Association. 


The idea that came into Miss Ray’s mind 
was not just the usual one of employing her 
time as she lay upon her couch in doing 
such fancy work as she was able. That is 
often all that weakly hands can do, ard when 
it is done to help God’s poor and ignorant, it is 
always an offering acceptable to Him. Miss 
Ray determined to do more than this. She 
took upon herself the difficult, and not seldom 
disagreeable, task of raising money by the 
actual sale of articles in her own drawing- 
room, she herself from the sofa acting as an 
irresistible saleswoman, and by the circu- 
lation of numberless begging letters, which 
she wrote with her own hand. Listen to this 
description written by her niece: 

“My Aunt Anne was crippled with rheu- 
matism. She was helped downstairs about 
eleven o’clock every morning and laid upon 
her sofa. We placed a pen between her poor 
cramped-up fingers, and she wrote and wrote 
all day long. She could wring money out of 
a stone.” 

It is not a pleasant task at the best of 
times to ask for money, but when the letters 
entail such discomfort and even suffering, 
as in this case, it must be terrible work 
indeed. 

Besides money she begged for saleable 
articles of any kind, and in 1867 began a 
regular system of work for Home Missions. 
One result of these labours was to change 
the aspect of the pretty rooms in which she 
mostly lived. From all parts of the country 
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people sent boxes and parcels of clothing 
and other things, until the Rectory began to 
look more like a warehouse than anything 
else. ‘Every kind of saleable article in 
creation,” it is said, “ cumbered up the house. 
A huge chest of drawers occupied one 
corner of their nice dining-room, and _ boxes, 
bales, hampers, and parcels were piled one 
upon another there, and in every room and 
available space.” 

Great was the labour of unpacking, sorting, 
and pricing, which occupied some hours of 
each morning, Then, in the afternoon, 
when callers came, and the begging letters 
were laid aside for the time, the wares were 
spread out,and Miss Ray’s chance came. Who 
could refuse the pleading of the sweet-faced, 
gentle invalid? Few persons ever left the 
house without purchasing, and thus adding 
to the ever-increasing fund. 

In addition to all the numerous articles 
sent from a distance, Miss Ray sold (with 
her brother and sister’s consent) all their 
beautiful family jewellery, their valuable china, 
and pieces of presentation plate, while even 
many volumes of the library left to her by 
Mr. Hamilton were devoted to the same 
object. 

At first the hope was that #50 would 
thus be raised. It did not take much more 
than a year to accomplish this, and with the 
last of the remittances to the Society came 
the following letter from 
Miss Ray : 

‘* Perhaps you are not 
aware that the original 
aim was to collect £50. 
You will perceive that 
our aim has been at- 
tained, and the question 
arises, ‘Shall we now 
gratefully retire?’ The 
question was put to a 
friend who had been a 
most generous helper. 
I will venture to give 
the reply: ‘I answer 
your question at once, 
though I hardly think 
that it can ever have 
been a serious one in 
your mind. Are you 
to give up because 
your prayers have 
been answered and you 
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have been prospered ? 
but one answer to that, “Go on and 
prosper.” You say you aimed at collecting 
£50, now aim at £1000. In time this too 
may be obtained, for is not the promise of 
prayer unlimited? I agree with you that of 
all the many calls one longs to help, the 
Additional Curates’ Society has the first 
claim.’ ” 

The thousand pounds tok between three 
and four years to raise, but raised it was, 
and still this brave lady went on with the 
work, until, when her death occurred in 
April 1875, she had by her great and self- 
denying exertions contributed nearly £ 2000 
to the cause which was so dear to her. 

But this was not by any means the greatest 
work that Miss Anne Ray accomplished. 
The influence of such a life was felt long 
after her death, and to her example and to 
her efforts is due the success of the work 
which all over the country Englishwomen 
have taken in hand for Home Missions. 
First of all her good work was carried on by 
brother and sisters until March 1880, by 
which time the amount contributed had 
swelled to a total of £3286. Then, to 
quote a pamphlet published by the Additional 
Curates’ Society, the interest spread rapidly. 
A work of so much faith and prayer was 
destined not to cease. The memorial of it 
and of her who founded it was the exten- 
sion of the work itself. 
Consciously or uncon- 
sciously many hearts 
and hands took up the 
dropped work. The 
workers changed, but 
the work went on. 
Several ladies had 
already established 
“working parties” in 
different centres. Fresh 
associations and com- 
binations of associations 
were formed. From 
year to year the work 
grew rapidly. The ex- 
ample set by that effort 
on the part of a suffering 
invalid to obtain £50 
has effected much. In 
1899 the various ladies’ 
associations raised no 


less than £14,544! 


Surely there can be 
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One thought rises in one’s mind at once, 
Does she know? Is it permitted that she 
shall see how great a work she wrought by 
“doing what she could ?” 

In the lovely little churchyard at Greensted 
a white cross marks the spot where Miss 
Anne Ray lies. Aggravated asthma telling 
upon her delicate constitution was the 
immediaté cause of death. “She was not 
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long a-dying,” we are told; “the end was 
happy and peaceful, and no wonder!” 

During her lifetime, when plans were being 
made, she was fond of saying, “ Wait and 
see what the day may be.” Well, after all 
her work and all her pain, she is waiting 
now for the coming of her Lord, and for her at 
least there can be little doubt what that day 
will be! 


“GOD ACCEPT HER, CHRIST RECEIVE HER” 


of the most glorious reign in the annals 

of the world was brought to a close 

by a spectacle befitting the august 
character of the dead Queen, the grief of 
her people, and the greatness of the Empire. 
On Friday the rst the royal remains were 
conveyed from Osborne to Portsmouth. To 
the roll of muffled drums, the mournful 
strains of dirge music, the thunder of minute 
guns, the Empress of the Sea was borne on 
her last voyage along a majestic waterway, 
guarded by her own floating fortresses and 
the battleships of other nations. On the 
day following, tens of thousands of her sub- 
jects crowded to pay their last tribute of love 
and veneration, as the gun-carriage, laden 
with the coffin of her who was not only “a 
soldier’s daughter” but the Mother of her 
Soldiers, passed through the purple-draped 
streets of the metropolis. On Monday the 
4th the tearful pledge given nearly forty years 
before, “‘ Hic tecum requiescam” —“ Here shall 
I rest with thee ”—was fulfilled, and in the 
mausoleum at Frogmore her Majesty was laid 
by the side of her beloved consort. 

Since the funeral procession of Alexander 
the Great, with its golden bells tolling, slowly 
traversed month by month the long leagues 
between Babylon and Alexandria, probably 
no pageant of death has equalled in magnifi- 
cence or solemnity the sombre pomp with 
which Queen Victoria was carried to her 
place of slumber; none certainly has ever 
been marked by the deep and spontaneous 
mourning of so many millions of human 
hearts. Not in these islands alone has the 
death of the Queen been felt as a grievous 
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loss, at once personal and imperial; in all 
parts of the Empire, from the regions of the 
Southern Cross to those of the Northern 
Lights, her death-bed was watched with a 
filial solicitude which obliterated all distinc- 
tions of colour and language and creed, and 
offered to heaven one and the same prayer 
for her recovery; and when the end came, 
the voice of mourning was as universal as it 
was sincere. Could one have seen as ina 
vision the flags flying at half-mast on ships at 
sea, in tropic islands, and on icy shores, in 
forest clearings, in miners’ camps, on the 
roofs of African and Indian towns, on Chinese 
stations and in Australian cities—could one 
have heard the minute guns booming in all 
parts of the planet—then one might have 
obtained some measure of the magnitude of 
our own bereavement, and of the sympathy 
and reverence which have found expression 
among foreign nations. 

No conceivable event could have more 
completely and abruptly divided for us the 
nineteenth from the twentieth century. The 
Queen had ruled us so long, so graciously, so 
prosperously, that she had become in our 
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imaginations a part of the natural order of 
things. It was impossible to think of Britain 
without the Queen. Elsewhere discrowned 
heads were laid in the dust, and revolution 
broke the seats of the mighty, but Aer throne 
seemed to be fenced with inviolability. In 
spite of the lapse of time, in spite of dis- 
coveries and changes which render it almost 
as difficult to realise English life in 1837 as it 
is to realise that of the days of Elizabeth, her 
Majesty appeared to be exempt from the 
vicissitudes and the destiny of mortal exis- 
tence. Even in her extreme age few of us 
were aware of her physical infirmities, and 
fewer still anticipated that the end was so 
near. Shc had reigned eleven years when the 
Emperor of Austria succeeded to the throne ; 
as Queen she saw three Popes, four Czars, 
five Sultans, five rulers of Prussia, three 
monarchs of Spain, four Italian sovereigns 
of the House of Savoy; she outlived two 
French dynasties, and, after an interval of 
over twenty years, extended t> Napoleon ITI. 
the hospitality which she had bestowed on 
Louis Philippe. And now the great reign 
ends with the century ; the Victorian era is 
closed ; and we feel that a new epoch—not 
merely a conventional division of time, but a 
day of new men and new events has expanded 
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before us. A dozen forms of tamiliar speech 
which we correct in the utterance, remind us 
that the great change has taken place; every 
coin and postage stamp bearing the image ot 
the Queen tells us that what yesterday wore 
the look of permanence is to-day a thing of 
the past, on which the adamantine gates have 
shut for ever. And yet while this is so, how 
often, both at home and far away under 
foreign skies, will coin and postage stamp 
awaken thoughts of the Queen and of all 
that she was to her people. 

Of all that she was to her people! In the 
innumerable tributes which have been paid to 
her revered memory, the acknowledgment of 
our indebtedness to her queenly wisdom and 
her womanly virtues and tenderness of heart 
has been so exhaustive that one looks in vain 
for some forgotten flower to lay among the 
laurels on her grave. All that could be said 
has been anticipated; yet one is fain to go 
over the familiar story for oneself, to recall 
the dark and troublous days of her accession, 
when she found the orb of monarchy weigh 
“very heavy” in her hand, and to glance at 
the long record of progress and prosperity, 
of enlightenment and toleration and philan- 
thropy, of extended dominion and increased 
responsibility, which grew with each decade 
of her sway. ‘The whole of Europe was in 
a volcanic welter of misery and discontent ; 
society was in the last stage of corruption ; 
among ourselves people were dying of star- 
vation, and mobs were takiag the law into 
their own hands; the throne itself shared 
the insecurity of every other institution of 
the time. ‘That a girl of eighteen should in 
such a crisis have been entrusted with the 
sceptre of Great Britain strikes one as a 
special dispensation of Providence ; and who 
can doubt that the inscrutable power which 
placed her on the throne sustained her there 
through her three and sixty years of 
sovereignty ? No man, one imagines, could 
have accomplished what she achieved, or 
have bequeathed such a heritage as she has 
left to her successor. Her devotion to duty, 
her domestic virtues, her long widowhood, 
and her womanly tenderness gradually drew 
to her the heart of the nation and kindied it 
to an eathusiastic loyalty. Under her 


steadfast and benignant influence the insur- 
gent spirit of Revolution recoiled overawed ; 
so that as time went on she not only estab- 
lished her own throne in the reverence and 
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THE QUEEN AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


love of her people, but, as Lord Rosebery 
has well observed, her character has done 
much to redeem the principle of monarchy 
in the esteem of Europe. 

For how much her gracious and unaffected 
womanhood counted in her career every one 
knows. Her love and care for her soldiers 
found frequent expression both in speech and 
action. It is told that during the terrible 
sufferings of the Army in the Crimea, when 
Lord Cardigan visited her Majesty at 
Windsor, one of the royal children said to 
him: “ You must hurry back to Sebastopol 
and take it, else it will kill mamma.” Later 
we find her complaining of the pitiable state of 
the troops. ‘ The Queen,” she informed her 
Ministers, “‘has just seen in the camp at Alder- 
shot regiments which, after eighteen yeurs 
of foreign service in most trying ciimates, 
had come back to England, to be sent out 
after seven months to the Crimea. Having 
passed through this destructive campaign, 
they have not been home for a year before 
they have to go to India for perhaps twenty 
years! This is most cruel and unfair to the 
gallant men who devote their services to the 
country, and the Government is in duty and 





humanity bound to alleviate their’ position.” 
And one remembers how to the last she 
honoured them, felt for their sufferings, 
mourned their loss, and condoled with those 
they had left behind ; how she gazed, with 
aged eyes filled with tears, at the photographs 
of her fallen officers; how she visited the 
sick and wounded; and how she stood as 
sponsor to a child born a few days after his 
father’s death at the battle of Elandslaagte. 
The death of her grandson Prince Christian 
Victor was not needed to open her heart to 
those who had been bereft by the war in 
South Africa; she had long been familiar 
with loss. As one thinks of these things 
one cannot escape the contrast between the 
ardent loyalty of the soldiers of the Queen 
as we ourselves know them, and the apathy 
of the Army in 1837. A few weeks after her 
accession her Majesty intended to be present 
on horseback at a review at Windsor. The 
Duke of Wellington, who distrusted her 
horsemanship and altogether objected to the 
arrangement as a romantic fancy, concluded 
his remonstrance with the remark: “ As to 
the soldiers, I know them; they wont care 
about it one sixpence !” 

But the Queen’s womanly sympathy was 
restricted to no rank or class. All suffering 
appealed to her, and the humblest of her 
subjects was not too lowly tomove her com- 
passion. Atanymoment she might show her 
interest in those who little dreamed of her 
interposition, and whom she alone in the 
world seemed able to help. The institution 
of the Queen’s Bounty originated in the 
wish of a kindly heart, and was continued 
from year to year as the loving duty of the 
Queen of Mothers. 

It was perhaps in her Scottish home that 
her people came to know her best, and to 
love her most dearly. Her attachment to 
the simple and austere service of the 
Church of Scotland bound the people of 
Scotland to her in a manner which no one 
on the southern side of the Border can 
wholly appreciate. Accompained by her 
court she worshipped with the poorest of the 
parishioners from the remote mountain glens. 
No consideration of state or of earthly great- 
ness was allowed to interfere with the rude 
yet seemly sincerity of the plain white. 
washed church of Crathie, in which the one 
adornment placed by her was a window to 
the memory of her honoured chaplain, Dr. 
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Norman Macleod.* But the graves in the 
churchyard were familiar to her; she knew 
every one on her estate, and there was pro- 
bably not a roof under which she had not at 
some time been a welcome and revered 
visitor. More than one touching picture has 
been preserved of her by the cradle or the 
death-bed of her humble neighbours ; and 
not many years ago she was delighted with a 
little poem, published in one of the Aberdeen 
papers, in which a poor old woman is sup- 
posed to describe how she went out of her 
cottage to have a look at the Queen and 
how—to her everlasting pride and joy—her 
Majesty “ noddit to me.” 

With this stately retreat among the hills 
the great sorrow of the Queen’s life is 
peculiarly associated. It is told that the 
first person she went to see after her be- 
reavement was a Highland cottager, widowed 
like herself. “And we both cried. The 
Queen cried and I cried. I controlled my- 
selt as soon as I could,” said the dear old 
creature, “and asked her pardon for crying. 

* In 1895 old Crathie Church was replaced by a 
new and more ornate structure, at the dedication 
of which Dr. Norman's brother, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Donald Macleod, then Moderator of the 


General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
preached the opening sermon, 
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And ‘ Oh,’ she said, ‘ she was so thankful to 
cry with some one who knew exactly how 
she felt.’ And she afterwards said, ‘ You saw 
your husband’s death coming, but I—I did 
not see mine. It was so sudden!’” Who 
does not know the value of the sympathy of 
experience, the sympathy of those who have 
drained thesame bitter cup, who“ knowexactly 
how one feels”? In her love, in her loss, in 
the long years of her widowhood, the Queen 
was at one with every woman in her do- 
minions, united with them in the common 
emotions of humanity. They treasured the 
frankness of grief with which she recorded 
incidents in the last illness of the Prince 
Consort. ‘ He was so pleased to see me— 
stroked my face, and called me ‘ diebes Fraii- 
chen ’(* dear little wife’).” And a fitting close 
is given to that life-long sorrow if it be indeed 
true that with her last breath she repeated 
thrice her beloved husband’s name. 

It was this womanliness in the ruler of a 
world-wide Empire which, in combination 
with her wisdom, her political knowledge, 
the weight of her experience, and the 
integrity of her character, enabled her, in 
the eloquent words of Canon Scott Holland, 
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“to make the Crown the strongest institu- 
tion of the Empire. Our colonies hung 
upon it, and the dark races of our lands, 
particularly of India, found magic in the 
name of the great white Queen.” In one 
tribe she was long ago worshipped as a 
goddess ; in recent years a word from her 
would have brought legions of dusky 
warriors beneath her banners. ‘That she 
was not merely a vague impersonation of 
greatness and power, but a womanly 
champion of the weak and the wronged, 
might be illustrated by many curious inci- 
dents, of which the following, told by 
Mr. G. W. Forrest, is an example: “ Ina 
remote village of Northern India a peasant 
had a grievance. So he called the village 
schoolmaster to his aid, and the two per- 
petrated a letter to the Queen stating their 
case. They addressed it ‘To the Good 
Lady of England,’ and the letter reached 
Balmoral and her Majesty’s hands.” 

Our children and their children will prob- 
ably know better than we how much the 
country owed to her personal influence at 
home and abroad, how much the world 
owed to her services in the cause ot peace, 
of freedom, of good government, of inter- 
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the noble 
“she gave the 


national goodwill. To quote 
tribute of Lord Rosebery, 
councils of Great Britain an advantage 
which no talent, no brilliancy, no genius 
can supply. For sixty-three years she had 
known all that was to be known about 
the political condition of her country. For 
sixty-three years she had been in communi- 
cation with every important Minister, with 
every important public man. She had re- 
ceived reports, daily reports almost, from her 
successive Ministers, or their deputies in the 
House of Commons. She had, therefore, a 
fund of knowledge which no constitutional 
historian has at his command. That was an 
incalculable advantage to our monarchy.” 

It is so natural to associate the personality 
of the Queen with the great events of her 
reign, that almost unconsciously one groups 
about her name the enormous advances in 
science and in civilisation which had been 
made during the past sixty years. One 
thing, however, is certain, that no scheme 
for the development of industry and com- 
merce, for the redress of wrongs, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people 
was ever promoted that did not meet with 
her approval and encouragement. And how 
much has been achieved, how much _ has 
been changed! Notwithstanding a consider- 
able decrease in Ireland, the population of 
Great Britain has grown from twenty-five tu 
forty millions, and the area of the Empire 
from eight to about twelve million square 
miles. ‘The postage of letters costs from 2d. 
to 1s. 8d. according to distance. On the 
25th July 1837 the first telegraph—between 
Euston and Camden Town—was successfully 
laid and worked. In 1858 the Queen des- 
patched the first cable message across the 
Atlantic: ‘Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 
Only thirty miles of railway had been opened 
in 1837. The armed forces of the Crown 
have increased from 101,000 to 920,000 
men. As for our warships, to those who 
watched the voyage of the dead Queen 
through the iron fleet massed in the Solent, 
the old Victory of Nelson, beside which the 
Alberta lay moored for the night, recalled a 
strange picture of the bygone days of 
Britain’s naval power. But indeed in no 
province of human activity are things as 
they were. In education, care of children, 
philanthropy, religious tolerance, social 
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legislation, our advance has been paralleled 
by discoveries in medicine, in chemistry, in 
astronomy, in inventions ; and a new philo- 
sophy has followed in the wake of the new 
science. 

What remains to be said? As she had 
been august and fortunate in her life the 
Queen was happy in the circumstances of 
her death. To the last her spirit was alert, 
and her unconquerable will enabled her to 
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resist the apathy and decrepitude of extreme 
age. The glories of her reign culminated in 
the federation of her colonies in the southern 
seas. Her last hours were solaced by the 
prayers of millions; around her bed were 
gathered her children and her children’s 
children. Never at any time did the world 
feel more deeply and more sorrowfully the 
truth of the noet’s words: 


‘* A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife and Queen.”’ 


On her coffin was inscribed the simple but 
sufficient epitaph : 
Depositum* 
Serenissimae Potentissimae 
et Excellentissimae 
Principis 
Victoriae 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Reginae 
Fidei Defensoris 
et Indiae Imperatricis 
Obiit XXII. Die Januarii 
Anno Domini MDCCCCI. 
Etatis Suae LXXXII. 
Regnique Sui LXIV. 


“God accept her, Christ receive her ! ” 


* Here lies the body of the Most Serene, the 
Most Powerful, and the Most Eacellent Sovereign 
Lady Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of 
Britain, Defender of the Faith, and Empress of 
India ; departed this life 22nd day of January in 
the year of our Lord rgot, in the 82nd year of her 
age, and the 64th year of her reign. 


DEAF AND DUMB 


WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THEM 


By ABRALAND FRANKHAM 


“ JS deafness such a dreadful disadvan- 
tage?” is a question one can imagine 
being seriously asked, when one con- 
siders the wonderful progress made in 

civilised lands in ameliorating the lot of the 

deaf and dumb. Compulsory education has 
never been so thoroughly carried out among 
the hearing as it is among the deaf in this 
country. Missions to the adult deaf have 
wonderfully smoothed the path of those that 
have left the shelter of home and school 


to face the bleak winds ot life. The pre- 
ventive and curative treatment of deafness 
and its relief by mechanical aids to hearing 
have made such progress as to have already 
caused a perceptible decline in the number 
of persons described in the census returns 
as deaf-mutes. 

In the United States, where the education 
of the deaf is lavishly assisted by Govern- 
ment ; where the deaf remain twelve years at 
school and, whilst there, acquire almost pro- 
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fessional expertness at a trade; and where at 
their own college they have unlimited facilities 
for higher education—the status of the deaf 
is superior to what it is in any other country. 
In Australia, charitable aid for deaf adults 
has recently reached the world’s high-water 
mark in the provision of a farm where aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes may employ their de- 
clining years in such light work as is within 
their power, cheered by the society of their 
fellows, instead of being doomed to the 
ghastly isolation of the workhouse. In 
Canada their position is about intermediate 
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between that of the deaf of Britain and of 
the United States. The European con- 
tinent, excepting scarcely awakened Russia, 
is well covered with schools for deaf chil- 
dren, who in adult life have their own social 
clubs. 

The Caucasian deaf may thus be deemed 
fairly well provided for, but what of their 
black, yellow, and tawny-skinned brethren ? 

Space forbids any attempt to answer this 
question exhaustively, but a true general im- 
pression can be given. In South Africa, the 
needs of the colonists are partially supplied 
by three schools for the deaf—at Cape Tcwn, 
at King William’s Town, and at Worcester, 
Cape Colony. 
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The Worcester School, which combines 
the education of the deaf with that of 
the blind, was opened in 1881 with 
one deaf pupil. In 1896 there were 
76 pupils, of whom 44 were deaf, the re- 
mainder blind. Pupils attend from all 
parts of the colony and from neighbouring 
states. 

Instruction at this school is given in either 
English or Dutch, as the parents require, and 
by means of speech and lip-reading, so far as 
possible. But, owing to Dutch and English 
children living in the same boarding establish- 
ment, it is found impossible to 
forbid or even limit their using 
that bugbear of the oralists— 
“ signs”—in their intercourse 
with one another. 

The pupils are almost all 
the children of English and 
Dutch cclonists. The same is 
the case at the Cape own 
school, which is a department of 
the St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Convent School. At this school 
the pupils are taught on silent 
methods, a trial of the oral 
method having failed. It is a 
small school, the last report 
giving the number of pupils as 
13. 

For the native deaf of South 
Africa there is no special pro- 
vision. The three South African 
schools are assisted by Govern- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that 
similar State-aided provision 
may be made presently for the 
native deaf. 

A suggestive sidelight is thrown upon the 
condition of deaf-mutes among primitive 
peoples by Mr. E. Ruff, a stone-deaf and 
almost dumb trader, who for some years 
travelled up and down Africa, selling goods 
on his own account to the natives. He 
says: “During the whole time I was among 
the Zulus, the fact of my being unable to hear 
so completely mystified the natives that they 
believed I was under the influence of witch- 
craft. Indeed, in some parts I was regarded 
as a sort of god, which may partly account 
for my success as a trader in Zululand. I 
dealt chiefly in animals and blankets, carrying 
on communication by means of signs, at 
which the Zulus are extremely clever.” 
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ber of benevolent native 








CALCUTTA DFAF AND DUMB SCITIOOL 


Mr. Ruff is far from being the only deaf- 
mute who has found communication with 
savages easy by means of signs. We may 
hence infer that the lot of the deaf-mute 
among at least some primitive peoples is a 
tolerable one. 

Passing to our great dependency, India, 
we have little ground for hope that the sad 
accounts of the condition of the deaf there 
are in the least exaggerated. 

The number of deaf-mutes in this vast 
territory is estimated to be 200,000, about 
a fifth of which number must be deaf chil- 
dren of school age. Of these 
40,000 children, about too— 
one out of every 400—are under 


gentlemen. Started with two 
pupils, and entirely with- 
out funds, it now enjoys the 
patronage of the municipality 
and Government, and accom- 
modates about 25 pupils. 
It is conducted by native 
teachers on strictly undeno- 
minational lines. 

To the principal of the 
Calcutta school, Babu Jamini 
Nath Banerji, a most interest- 
ing personality, who was sent 
to Europe and the United 
States to perfect his know- 
ledge of methods, we owe 
many details as to the con- 
dition of the deaf of India. 

Both the hearing and the 
deaf in India totally dis- 
believe in the possibility of any 
amelioration of the condition of the latter. 
An educated deaf person in India is a rara 
avis indeed, and it is actually part of Mr. 
Banerji’s regular duty to encourage his in- 
credulous pupils by showing them what their 
fellows in the West have accomplished, and 
to persuade them that they can do the like. 
But to convince the parents is more difficult. 
First, because they generally believe (as we 
did in England 100 years ago) that deafness 
and feeble-mindedness go together. Secondly, 
because the Hindoo looks upon deafness 
as a visitation from Heaven, the result of 





instruction in the three smal: 
schools for the deaf in India. 
The school in Bombay was 
founded by Bishop Meurin, who 
opened aclass with two deaf boys 
in his own house and at his 
own expense early in 1884. 
An experienced teacher, Mr. 
T. A. Walsh, was imported from 
Ireland to take charge of the 
incipient school, which now has 
buildings of its own, is aided 
by the city and the State, and 
educates under Roman Catholic 
auspices about 25 deaf children. 

















The Calcutta school was 


founded in 1893 by a num 
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misdeeds in a previous life, and should there- 
fore be borne patiently. A father of a deaf 
boy once said that possibly Mr. Banerji was 
inviting the vengeance of God upon himself 
by trying to give speech to the deaf, believing, 
as this parent did, that it was God’s desire 
that they should remain mute, to atone for 
their sins in previous lives. 

In a country like India, where begging is 
not considered a crime, and where social 
sentiment encourages almsgiving, it is only 
natural that a very large number of the deaf 
should resort to this degrading mode of 
livelihood. They have therefore no stand- 
ing in society, are looked down upon and 
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school where some fifty deaf children, male 
and female, Christian and Hindoo, are 
rescued from mental and spiritual destitution 
and taught to earn their own livelihood. 

It is interesting to learn that Miss Swain- 
son had practically to invent her own method 
of teaching the deaf and to train her own 
native teachers. She had the advantage of 
being an experienced teacher of hearing 
children ; and, once having discovered the 
utility of signsin reaching the minds of these 
neglected little mutes, she soon devised what 
has proved a most reliable method of instruc- 
tion. She composed a code of signs, adapted 
and extended the English manual alphabet 
te the ‘Tamil language (which 
has more characters than ours), 
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despised, treated more like animals than 
human beings, are actually hooted at in 
imitation of the ugly sounds they utter, and 
have even been pelted with stones by gangs 
of rough children. Even at the present 
time, both Hindoo and Mohammedan law 
deprives them of the right of inheritance. 
No evidence is anywhere to be found of 
their having received any education whatever 
during Hindoo or Mohammedan times. 
The Protestant school for the deaf in 
India is conducted by Miss Florence Swain- 
son, at the Sarah Tucker Zenana Institution, 
in the Madras Presidency. It was founded 
bout eight years ago, with three girls, whom 
Miss Swainson had not the heart to turn 
away from the mission school on account of 
their infirmity, and has developed into a 





and made great use of pictures 
and object lessons. Besides the 
ordinary lessons, the boys learn 
tailoring and carpentering, and 
the girls all kinds of plain and 
fancy needlework, several pupils 
being already well able to earn 
their own living. Miss Swain- 
son’s account of the condition of 
India’s deaf, with some slight 
differences of detail, fully corro- 
borates Mr. Banerji’s. 

Miss Swainson, whose heart 
is in her work, has recently re- 
turned from a visit to England, 
where her appeal for funds to 
build an institution for 200 pupils 
met with a most liberal re- 
sponse. This building is now in 
course of erection. She provides 
the children with food, clothing and educa- 
tion entirely free, out of the voluntary con- 
tributions she receives. 

The only school for the deaf in China was 
opened at Tung-chow by Mrs. Annetta T. 
Mills, formerly a teacher of the deaf in the 
United States, and wife of an American 
Presbyterian missionary. The death of Dr. 
Mills, in 1895, occasioned the abandonment 
of the school, but his widow was able to 
reopen it in 1898 at Chefoo. This school 
is confined to the male sex, on account of 
the native prejudice against co-education 
and the impossibility of carrying on two 
separate schools; but a school for girls will 
be erected as soon as funds permit. The 
system of instruction is oral, and, by reason 
of the monosyllabic structure of the Chinese 
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ability to write, but said 
they had often seen deaf 
people who could write, 
and in vain did Mr. Li try 
to showthem the difference 
between mere copying and 
intelligent writing. But 
speaking, he thought, would 
convince them; so _ he 
began to question the boy, 
who, reading the questions 
from his lips, answered 
with sufficient distinctness 
to be understood. Mr. Li 
was entirely unprepared for 
what followed. The family 
listened for a while, then 
turned upontheteacherand 
boy, reviling both of them, 
MRS. MILLS AND NATIVE TEACHER IN THE ONLY SCHOOL POR THE DEAF and driving them from the 
IN CHINA . . 

place. They said the boy 

was not deaf at all, but only 

had an impediment in his 
language and the graphic nature of their speech; that it was all a fine scheme of the 
written symbols, the pupils learn to speak, “ foreign devils ” to rob them of their child. 


read and write more rapidly than deaf chil- In progressive Japan, the education of the 
dren in Britain. A manual alphabet 


is in use, but Mrs. Mills never em- 
ploys conventional signs. The school 
is supported mainly by voluntary con- 











tributions from America, Europe, and "ie tii = 

the small Christian community in il —-~ee iy 

Chefoo. ‘MM 
The deaf of China are estimated at € ante 


400,000 in number. They are not badly 
treated, according to Celestial lights. As 
a rule, they are happy and fond of being 
helpful. They are always married to the 
hearing, the parents making it an object 
to endow them more liberally than their 
normal children; but everywhere they 
are reluctant to spare from the farm or 
shop the bright, willing boy, who is old 
enough to be a producer, for advantages 
of which they know nothing, and which 
they scarcely believe attainable. 

Mrs. Mills once sent a Chinese 
teacher and an advanced pupil to a village 
where there was a deaf child, the only 
son of wealthy parents, hoping to in- 
duce them to send him to school. 
Mr. Li (pronounced Lee), the teacher, 
was kindly received, and proceeded 
to show what his pupil could do. The 
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family were pleased with the latter’s A BOY TO SPELL THE NAME OF THE OBJECT DRAWN UPON I'l 
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and sewing. Only a few selected 
pupils are taught speech, the 








JAPANESE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF 


deaf is, as might have been expected, in a 
more advanced state than in China. The 
School for the Deaf and Blind in Tokyo 
was opened in 1880 with no pupils—in fact, 
the first two blind pupils had to be bribed to 
attend by the promise of their travelling 
expenses. At the end of 1898 the school 
contained 139 deaf and 69 blind. It is 
liberally supported by the State and the 
public. The deaf pupils are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, gymastics, drawing, 
painting, sculpture, wood marquetry, tailoring 





Japanese written and spoken 
vernaculars differing so much 
as to be practically two lan- 
guages. The pupils are taught 
to converse with the hearing 
by means of writing. There 
are two other schools for the 
deaf and blind, one for deaf 
only and seven for blind only. 
The deaf and dumb of Japan 
number about 25,000, of which 
number about 5000 are chil- 
dren of school age, and of these 
259—about one in twenty—are 
under instruction. 

A small school for the deaf 
was recently opened in Turkey. 
The condition of the deaf here, 
and in Egypt, Persia and Arabia, 
is probably much the same as 
that of the deaf in India. Of provision for 
deaf adults in any of the countries of Asia 
and Africa there is none whatever. 

The deaf of the world are estimated to 
number over a million. A hundred and 
fifty years ago, excepting in a few isolated 
and experimental cases, absolutely nothing 
was done for them. It is one of the glories 
of the nineteenth century that it has liberated 
the imprisoned soul of the deaf-mute and 
reclaimed much valuable human material 
from stagnation and waste. 
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BISHOP MANDELL CREIGHTON 


By ONE oF His CLERGY 


T is the thought of contrast that is the 
dominant note in mourning. From 
the cold stillness and the peaceful hush 
of death the mind, by an irresistible 

law of its own, falls to picturing past scenes 
and events full of life and movement. 
Through those scenes he, who now lies so 
unmoved, is in the mind’s eye the centre of 
activity, and his presence passes brightly 
through every picture. That sense of con- 
trast was very strong at the funeral of one so 
active in so many spheres as Bishop Creigh- 


ton. The very name was synonymous with 
brilliant movement of thought and word, and 
unwearied activity in all kinds of duties. 
No thought of rest or inaction seemed fit for 
him. 

As the great company of all ranks and 
classes stood round the grave under the vast 
dome where he is laid to rest, hearing the 
aged Primate with broken voice offer the 
prayer of committal, each mind, no doubt, 
was busy with its own memories. Perhaps 


one had waited in the ante-room at London 
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House for a mid-day interview, and heard 
the merry laughter of the children round 
their father, sounding through the stately 
house as the family, so thoroughly English 
in its ways, dispersed after lunch for the 
afternoon. What a bright home, and he the 
very centre and source of its brightness, able 
so easily to detach himself from weighty 
ecclesiastical matters to be father as well as 
bishop! Or 
another con- 
jures up the 
lawn at Fulham, 
where the vener- 
able trees spread 
their wide 
shade, and the 
flowers smile in 
their old- 
fashioned beds 
round the long 
low house, on 
the afternoon 
of one of the 
Bishop’s sum- 
mer garden- 
parties, at 
which the clergy 
from all parts 
of the great 
London dio- 
cese, with their 
wives and fami- 
lies, meet to- 
gether. Andhe 
is in the centre 
of the throng, 
no solitary and 
remote figure, 
binding groups 
together by the 
magic of his 
spontaneous 
geniality. 

To another the memory will be of some 
very different occasion, when the Bishop 
was indeed a leader and Prince in Israel, 
as at the London Church Congress, in which 
the brilliancy of his intellect, his sound 
sense, and his surprising versatility, marked 
him out as an _ ecclesiastical personality 
second to none who have ruled in modern 
times. 

At the Academy banquet, surrounded by 
all the brilliancy of art and literature, he 
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appeared before a very different world, and 
still the grace of his culture gave his words 
their own peculiar point. The world of art 
knew once more of the greatest gifts being 
dedicated to a King, not of this world, and 
was the better for the knowledge. 

His clergy again saw him in a score of 
pastoral relations, in which the right thing 
was always done and said. Like Bishop 
Temple he _pe- 
riodically visited 
every Rural 
Deanery and 
gave addresses. 
He spoke with- 
out book or 
noteas a thinker 
to thinking 
men, following 
out with amaz- 
ing lucidity 
involved argu- 
ments full of 
historical in- 
stances, or 
touching the 
crying modern 
problems of 
drink and social 
purity with the 
combined 
power of enthu- 
siasm and the 
sanest common 
sense. 

It is custom- 
ary again for 
the Bishops to 
arrange special 
Confirmations 
for those who 
come forward 
in middle life. 
These take 
place in Westminster Abbey. It was a 
memorable sight in the half-light of a spring 
afternoon to see the men and women kneel 
before him in that ancient place, consecrating 
their matured powers to God, and to hear 
the tremendously earnest charge he would 
give, so different to the simpler and easier 
address given at the usual Confirmations for 
young people. 

So the pictures form and reshape them- 
selves. In all of them he is the centre of 
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life and activity. And now they all flow 
back into the grim lines of the still and 
motionless reality, around which we stand, 
with the Dead March in our ears. 

One feature of the Bishop’s life, that none 
can miss, was the note of work. From him 
we learn that our labour in life is not a mere 
task to be cone somehow, but that the true 
glory of life is to throw all our powers, with- 
out stint or limitation, into the work we are 
called to do. Accuracy and exact know- 
ledge were the first essentials in Bishop 
Creighton’s view of his duty as a historian. 
We have read the story told by an intimate 
friend how, amid a circle of archzologists, 
after a day’s work amid some old country 
churches, the conversation turned on the 
turgid and pompous epitaphs of the past. 
The Bishop, then Professer Creighton, was 
asked to suggest an epitaph for himself, and 
he said he should be quite satisfied with 
this: “He tried to write true history.” 
That meant exact history, in which every 
detail was as true to life as the main scope 
and trend of the story. 

It may well be said, that having so far 
succeeded in writing true history as Pro- 
fessor, he was called to make history in the 
same spirit as Bishop. For he was prepared 
in practical life to throw the same energy, 
application, earnestness, and thoroughness 
into the very smallest details, as he did with 
the greater and more important functions of 
his high position. Like the modern painter, 
who said that he should like posterity to be 
able to say, if the smallest portion of one 
of his canvases were discovered after the 
picture had perished: ‘This, at any rate, 
was once a portion of a great work”; so 
the Bishop made every incident of his 
episcopal life instinct with the thoroughness 
that marked the whole. Each act, each 
speech, was rich with the individuality that 
was ever associated with his brilliant name. 

Another note that we learned to recognise 
in him was fairness. An English love of 
right, “because right is right,” and a 
wonderfully comprehensive knowledge of 
the past, united with a natural half-humorous 
impatience with mere partisanship, to make 
him absolutely impartial in dealing with the 
somewhat critical symptoms that were mani- 
fested during his period of rule in the 
Church, more especially in the Metropolis 
itself. He was perfectly clear in his in- 


junction that there must be no deviation 
from the Prayer Book, and while Ritualists 
were Seing controlled in every conceivable 
way short of prosecution, their chief oppo- 
nents were sagely recommended no longer 
to use their private judgment, to the extent 
that had been customary among them, in 
the direction of omitted and mutilated 
services. From his unique position among 
Christian leaders in London, he was able to 
extend the same spirit of fairness to the 
leaders of the great Nonconformist bodies, 
and the tributes that were uttered from their 
pulpits at the time of his death show how 
much his impartial spirit was being appre- 
ciated. Did he identify himself with any 
party? Some may say he did. It is true 
he would wear the cope and mitre, that 
seem to some to symbolise a conception of 
the Episcopate too closely identical with 
medieval traditions. But the mitre has 
been freely claimed by our Bishops in other 
ways. As Bishop Creighton remarked: 
“Others have worn the mitre on their 
carriages, on their seals, and on their tea- 
spoons. I wear mine on my head.” Of 
course, in every congregation the Bishop 
would minister in the simple lawn-sleeves 
or the more elaborate cope, according to 
their custom and wishes. As a historian 
and churchman he knew that the Anglican 
succession of bishops had been carefully 
retained through the turmoil of the Refor- 
mation, and the wearing of the mitre “on 
his head” was a defence of this principle, 
not an assumption of overstrained sacerdotal 
prerogatives. 

Nor must we miss the spirit, perhaps most 
characteristic of all in the Bishop, which is so 
hard to put into a word. The casual hearer 
might take it for a lack of seriousness, the 
mere onlooker might miss in it a sense of 


dignity. But friends and sympathisers knew 
better. It was the man—this spirit of 


paradox scattering words full of unexpected 
suggestion, this subtle humour, too wise to 
be buffoonery, too loving to be cynicism. It 
was the man—the sunlight in the man fleck- 
ing the “waves of this troublesome world” 
with dancing diamonds of light; and now 
that the sun has set, many a great occasion, 
many a public meeting, many a friend’s life 
will miss that supreme cleverness, so full of 
ripe knowledge, so keen and ready to apply 
it. This kind of spirit is hardly expected 
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in the religious leaders of men; and yet 
how many, to begin only from Luther and 
Latimer, have been the better loved and the 
more confidently followed because they had 
in their characters this touch of natural 
humour. Analyse the criticism that is ex- 
pressed about it, break up the stone which is 
cast at it, and you will find the least worthy 
of our national characteristics which our 
neighbours on the Continent find so hard to 
understand. Is it the fact that we are so 
used to cant that we cannot exist without it? 
That would, of course, not be the truth, and 
yet there is no doubt an over-seriousness 
in our nature which an assumed solemnity 
appeals to, alas! sometimes more than the 
frank and real outpouring of a live humanity. 
Against such a national defect the Bishop’s 
habitual attitude of mind was a continual 
protest. Though formality and unreality die 
hard, the Bishop, with all his knowledge of 
men in books and in the world of to-day, has 
dealt them some very deadly blows. 

When a great man is prematurely removed 
from our midst we are apt to think first of the 
loss our world sustains, of the cruel gap that 
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yawns in the very centre of our human 


society. Our religion teaches us to look 
further. When the Bishop was translated 
from Peterborough to London, some one said 
that it meant “ Change here for Canterbury! ” 
“Change here perhaps for another world,” 
he said, with ominous readiness, as he mused 
on the tremendous work that lay before him. 
Had a change indeed come for him from Ful- 
ham to Lambeth, London’s loss would have 
been soon forgotten in the thought that another 
worthy successor sat in Augustine’s chair, 
to play an even greater part in our Church’s 
life than the ruler of one diocese, however 
vast. Can we not apply the thought to this 
more glorious translation, and be sure that 


For one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do, 


as for the great soldier, whose ashes rest so 
near his own. Ay! and with a confident 
assurance of that immortality 


Lay our earthly fancies down, 
In the vast cathedral leave him, 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


IN THE WEST COUNTRY—II. 


FIRST SUNDAY 
Hymn: ‘Lord, I would own Thy tender care” 
Lesson: St. Matt. v. 43-48 


THE PIXIES’ PARLOUR 


IGH above the village in which I am 
writing—a whitewashed straggling 
place surrounded by grand hills— 
rises a great limestone rock half- 

covered with trees. Now beneath this rock 
are some famous passages, which many people 
come to see, and its roof was once covered 
with beautiful stalactites. After you have 
bent yourself double and made your way some 
yards with a taper in your hand you find your- 
self in what they call the “ Pixies’ Parlour,” 
Let us think a while about these little people, 
in whose existence all the West Country used 


to believe, and about whom so many tales are 
told. The Pixies no longer inhabit their 
parlour, and they no more dance at night in 
the meadows, or play their tricks upon the 
farmers and their wives, but yet they may 
have a word to say to us this Sunday after- 
noon. 

Now, children, the Pixies had a name for 
mischief. If a farmer went into his stable at 
daybreak, and saw one of his horses quivering 
all over, and her coat damp and matted, he 
knew that the little people had had her out and 
overridden her. If his wife missed her eggs 
from the hen-house, she suspected the Pixies. 
If the linch-pin came out of the harvest- 
waggon, or the cream took twice as long as 
usual to turn into butter, the simple peuple 
were again quite convinced that the “\xtes 














were the cause of all the trouble. A good 
deal of all this mischief was done, I am quite 
sure, by the little rosy-faced boys and girls at 
the farm, and some of them were not a bit 
ashamed to have it all put down to the poor 
Pixies. And, perhaps, while father or mother 
rated the Pixies they knew all the time the 
real offenders were listening, and learning 
not to be so mischievous. See then, children, 
that you never do mischief—that is Pixies’ 
work, not sensible children’s at all, and some- 
one said once that mischief was always found 
by Satan “for idle hands to do.” But the 
Pixies were not always at mischief, they had 
a way of helping the poor and weak, and 
sometimes a widow ora cripple would awake 
in the morning and find her yarn already 
spun, her water fetched, her fire laid, and 
her little room all neatly swept. Who did it 
all? Well, the poor soul said it must have 
been the Pixies. Anyway, it was some one 
with a kind heart. In such ways we may all 
be Pixies if we will. 

Once a good old Devonshire dame found 
out that the Pixies were very fond of flowers. 
So she made them a little garden all to them- 
selves, and planted in it the very brightest 
plants she could think of—crocuses, tulips, 
larkspurs, dahlias, marigolds, according 
to the season. And the Pixies were so 
grateful that everything prospered with that 
old dame, and she used to hear their singing 
as they played among the gay blossoms. 
When she died there were no more flowers, 
no more songs, no more good times, for her 
son rooted up her garden, and the Pixies 
filled the whole place with ugly thistles. It 
is always the way, children, try and please 
others, however small they may be, and make 
them happy, and you will be happy as well 
—-you cannot help it. But go and root up 
what others love and cherish, and the music 
of happiness will no more ring in your ears, 
and you will look round and see only big 
thistles in the garden of which you are so 
proud. 

There was an ointment very rare and 
strange, which some few were able in days 
gone by to rub upon their eyes, and then as 
they went through mead and moor the secrets 
of the Pixie world were no longer hidden 
from them. ‘They saw them at their work 
and at their games, their digging and their 
dancing, and heard their sweet singing fill the 
moorland and the comLe. 
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Children, there is another ointment, which 
is ours inthe Church of Christ to-day. It is 
the “anointing of the Holy Spirit,” and 
touched by it, we see God, all-holy, all-strong, 
at work in all that is done in Nature, and in 
all that good men do for Him to His glory. 


SECOND SUNDAY 
Hymn: “ Fight the good fight with all thy might’ 
Lesson; Joshua i, I-10 
ON PLYMOUTH HOE 


I wanT to take you to-day to a very famous 
spot in English history. It is a broad, flat 
walk on the top of a cliff, grassy and steep. 
Upon it are an old lighthouse, two fine 
monuments, and some seats where we can 
rest after our climb. On one side of us is 
a fort called “the Citadel,” with great guns 
all round. Behind us is a large town, and 
farther back the tors of the wide moor, 
Down below is the land-locked bay, in our 
faces the fresh sea-breeze, and in our hearts 
thankfulness for being born English—for it 
is Plymouth Hoe this level place on which 
we find ourselves. 

Many and many a great adventure has 
been hatched at Plymouth. It was the 
gathering-place of the bravest and the best 
in the first great days of British seamanship, 
and many an admiral that started from here 
came back with the blessing of God upon 
him—Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and many another. 
Captain Cook set sail from Plymouth on his 
last voyage. Down below, too, as the good 
St. George sailed into Plymouth Sound, at the 
head of his victorious fleet in 1657 died 
Admiral Blake, so near to home. 

But, best of all, let us recall the old story 
once again, how, while England’s fleet of 
120 sail lay at anchor in Plymouth Sound 
that “long summer’s day ” more than three 
hundred years ago, Sir Francis and the Lord 
Admiral played bowls upon the Hoe. Drake 
who lives for us in Kingsley’s “ Westward 
Ho!” with his “crisp brown hair, short 
square face, and thick lips, which are yet firm 
as granite!” Drake, the mariner’s son at 
Tavistock, who first sailed round the world. 
Hark! Fleming breaks in upon the game 
with the news of the Armada on the way, 
and blunt Drake insists on finishing his 
game. “There is time to do that first and 
thrash the Spaniards afterwards.” The game 
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was finished, and without hurry or confusion 
the fleet sailed forth to fight for freedom of 
body and of soul, and by the power of God 
they conquered the dread Armada. 

And one of the two monuments on the 
Hoe is to Sir Francis Drake, and the other to 
commemorate after three hundred years the 
goodness of God in saving England that July 
three hundred years ago from the enemies of 
her faith. 

It was God, children, that did it, not man. 
And none knew that better than those great 
seamen, some rough and blunt like Drake 
and Hawkins, some courtly and noble like 
Raleigh, Howard of Effingham and Grenfell. 
As they sailed forth, few against many, it was 
into God’s hands that they committed their 
cause, and if they had not been men of God 
they would never have conquered Spain. 
And their children were taught before all 
other things to fear God, and they learned 
their lesson well, and passed it on, until it 
came down to us, rich with all the glory it 
has won upon its way. And now England 
in the fear of God rules over many and many 
a place first seen by those who fought against 
the Armada, and lives to carry the name of 
Christ wherever her banner flies. 

Some who read to-day of that game of bowls 
on Plymouth Hoe will some day be soldiers 
and soldiers’ wives and sisters. And we have 
learned of late how real and terrible war is, 
a thing not to be sought for in pride, but 
bravely to be undertaken at the call of duty. 
Let the spirit of the sailors of Queen Eliza- 
beth animate our soldiers for ever, and then 
wars will be short but full of glory. For 
even amid their horrors will be worked out 
the will of Him who is the Lord of Hosts 
and God of battles. 

And at home and at school, while you play 
your games, remember, boys, there is an 
Armada commanded by a grim and terrible 
admiral, who lies out in the deep waters 
ready to bear down upon the fleet of God 
when he sees he has an advantage. “ Be ye 
also ready.” 


THIRD SUNDAY 
Hymn: “ Ye servants of the Lord” 
Lesson: St. Matt. xiv. 51, 52 
THE WATCHMAKER’S EPITAPH 


I THINK it will interest you to-day, children, 
to come with me to the grave of an old 
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Devonshire watchmaker, for his friends wrote 
him a very curious epitaph from which we 
may all learn something by the way. It is in 
a churchyard on the other side of Dartmoor, 
very Close to Cornwall, and a short distance 
off is one of the deepest ravines in Devon- 
shire, which parts the woodland quite sud- 
denly to make way for a stream which 
rushes by some eighty feet below. There 
is a story that one dark night a horse leapt 
across this ravine with its rider on its back, 
without that rider knowing what danger he 
was in. 

But in the churchyard which _ over- 
looks the valley of the little river is a 
tombstone, and upon the tombstone is 
the watchmaker’s epitaph, which runs as 
follows : 

‘* Here lies, in Horizontal position, the 
outside Case of George Rontleigh, Watch- 
maker, whose abilities in that line were an 
honour to his profession: Integrity was the 
Main-spring, and Prudence the Regulator of 
all the actions of his life: humane, generous, 
and liberal, his hand never stopped till he 
had relieved distress; so nicely regulated 
were all his movements that he never went 
wrong except when set a-going by People, 
who did not know his Key: Even then he 
was easily set right again: He had the art of 
disposing his Time so well that his Hours 
glided away in one continued round of 
Pleasure and Delight till an unlucky Moment 
put a period to his Existence: He departed 
this life November 14, 1802, aged 57. 
Wound up in hopes of being taken in Hand 
by his Maker, and of being thoroughly 
cleaned, repaired, and set a-going in the 
world to come.” 

There, children, it is not wrong to smile at 
the quaint fancies embodied in these lines I 
have copiedfor you. For He who told so many 
parables of common everyday life among the 
Jews, such as sowing and reaping, making 
bread, sweeping a room for a lost piece of 
money, and paying labourers’ wages, surely 
is glad that the old watchmaker’s friends 
wrote his epitaph in words that had to do 
with those delicate pieces of mechanism, in 
making and mending which he passed his 
life. Now take out your watch if you have 
one. If not, get any one who is reading 
this to you to take our theirs. Perhaps if 
you are very careful you may see the works 
as well. Look at the hands always at work, 
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always moving on: the old watchmaker’s 
hands were as regular in doing good, and 
so should ours be. Look at the key, if it is 
an old-fashioned watch,and remember that we 
are often in the power of others, who wind us 
up, or influence us, but that we are not like 
the watch altogether, for we can beware of 
bad companions, who would influence us for 
evil instead of good. Look at the works, 
there is the mainspring upon which the going 
of the watch depends. That in our case 
must be integrity, and integrity (or wholeness) 
means complete honesty and truth. And 
the regulator which decides the exactness of 
the time, so that we can depend upon the 
watch as we Say, is in our case prudence, or 
good sense, which is one of the sevenfold 
gifts of the Holy Spirit of God, and makes 
us able to guide ourselves aright. Then the 
last thoughts of the epitaph are touching, 
are they not? The old watch has run down 
after years of work, but it will one day go on 
again, and do the work that shall be given 
it, in the world to come. Only the time it 
will tell will not be like the time we know, 
for is not the Time of Heaven called bya 
new name—Eternity ? In the eternal life the 
old watch will go on again, and so shall we, 
if we “tell the time” right in the life on 
earth. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 
Hymn: ‘* Through all the changing scenes of 
life”’ 
Lesson: St. James iv. 13-17 
THE BELLS OF BOTTREAUX 


NOTHING could be more foolish than vanity 
and pride. Of course we ought to be very 
glad and thankful if we are able to do things 
well. A boy who can beat most other boys 
in a race, or is more handy at making things 
with his tools, or is a better bat or bowler, 
would hardly be a boy at all if he were not 
in a way proud of himself. And the same 
may be said of boys and girls who are bright 
at their books, and have quick, clever brains 
—they, too, in a way, are rightly proud of 
sitting at the head of the class, and going up 
on speech day for their prize. The glad, 
thankful feeling they have is the joy of the 
successful. The pride or vanity which is 
wicked and displeasing to God and good 
men comes when the clever and successful 
forget that all they have comes from God, 
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that God has made them exactly. what they 
are, neither more nor less, and that it is He 
who out of His vast stores has given to them 
the power to profit by the abilities they have 
been endowed with. 

How foolish you say to think differently, 
and yet how many clever boys and girls do! 
This is the story of the bells of Bottreaux, 
which tells what happened in old days toa 
vain captain and his crew. Upon the wild 
coast of the north of Cornwall, where the 
great Atlantic waves dash cruelly on the 
rugged granite cliffs, is the small cove 
where Boscastle is built, and close by is 
Tintagel. 

Boscastle used to be called Bottreaux, 
which reads like a French word, but you 
know after the Norman Conquest England 
was almost divided up among the Norman 
lords, and in every county the traces of their 
names remain. Some of these are very pretty 
in their sound, and make us think sometimes 
we are ina foreign country. But what about 
the bells? Well, you must know the church 
at Tintagel had a very beautiful peal of bells, 
and they used to sound so sweetly along that 
desolate shore that the people of Boscastle 
grew terribly envious, for to tell you the 
truth Boscastle had no bells at all. 

So they begged the Lord of Bottreaux to 
give them a peal equal to those of Tintagel. 
He consented, and the bells were cast in far- 
away London, and sent to Cornwall in a 
merchant-ship. Down the Thames they 
came, past Dover and the Isle of Wight, 
past Plymouth, the Lizard, and the Land’s 
End, and at last the vessel was standing off 
Willapark Point, and the bells of Tintagel 
were heard gaily ringing as if to greet their 
sister-peal. As the pilot, who was a Tin- 
tagel man, heard them his heart leapt up 
in thankfulness to God, who had brought 
them safely to the end of their perilous 
voyage. 

“Nay,” said the captain of the ship, 
‘“‘ thank the good ship, the stout timbers, and 
the sails for that !” 

“ We should thank God on the deep,” re- 
plied the pilot, ‘‘as well as on land.” 

“The good breeze rather!” was the answer, 
“and your own skill.” 

Then, as the captain began to blaspheme, 
an awful storm broke over them. Beacons 
were lighted on the high cliffs above the black 
angry waves, but no beacon or skill of man 
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could save the vessel. She was dashed a 
helpless wreck upon the iron front of the 
stern crags. Amid the roaring breakers she 
went down with those new bells, that never 
were to sound from the tower of Bottreaux, 
safe in her hold. Captain and crew all 
perished in the waves of the Atlantic because 
they trusted in their own strength and in the 
skill of man. Of all those mariners none 
escaped except the pilot, who clung to a 
piece of board, and was washed up to a little 
cove between the crags. He knew that it 
was not his own skill that had guided the 
ship. He knew that neither stout timbers, 
strong masts, good sails and tackle, avail 
aught without God’s help. So he was saved 
to tell the story in Bottreaux. 

And the fishermen say, that when a storm 
rolls up from the Atlantic and the waves are 
stirred, you will hear even now the. deep 
“‘ding-dong, ding-dong” from beneath the 
waters, the solemn sound of the Bells of 
Bottreaux. 


FIFTH SUNDAY 
Hymn: “ How bright these glorious spirits shine ” 
Lessson: Palm xv 


KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE 


ALL of us have heard of King Arthur. And 
some of us have read of him as standing out 
in those far-off days in which he lived as the 
very best of kings. The stern north Cornish 
coast is full of memories of this king, who 
lived fourteen hundred years ago. Why is 
that? Surely because King Arthur was the 
man he was. 

The ruins of his castle still stand upon 
the lonely promontory of Tintagel. Under 
those broken walls yawns a precipice of three 
hundred feet, and beneath rolls the sea. The 
mighty ruins of the castle and its fortifications 
overspread the turf, and one can trace even 
now the outline of royal halls and princely 
chambers. 

Into this castle, they say, where an old king 
sat in state, was brought the unknown babe 
who was to grow up and become King Arthur, 
and here at Tintagel he learned the lessons 
of a prince, and when the time came to rule 
it was here he gathered together three famous 
knights, Sir Launcelot of the Lake, Gawain, 
and Tristram of Lyonnese. Here grew their 
knightly friendship, down below on the level 
sward were the lists for tournaments, and from 
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yonder ruined gateway the good knights rode 
forth to slay cruel monsters, or to save some 
oppressed and defenceless lady. Yes, and to 
battle again and again King Arthur rode 
against the heathen who overspread the land, 
again and again to be victorious, but in the 
end to fall by the treachery of his nephew 
Mordred, and then to be borne away for 
burial to the “island valley of Avilion,” to 
sleep for ages. 

Few of us claim to be Britons, children, 
for we belong to that once-heathen race of 
Saxons who swooped down from the North 
and made this island theirown. But we are 
all proud of the name and fame of King 
Arthur, which has filled the lays of poets for 
so many centuries. And thestory of the true 
knight has power even to-day to spur us on to 
true knightliness. The king and his good 
knights bid you be like them, and to go forth 
against monsters, not with lances and helmets 
and high-prancing horses, but in plain every- 
dayfashion. Dragon Drink slayshisthousands 
every year in Christian England: what will 
Arthur’s knights say to him. Dragon Slum- 
landlord crowds his millions of innocents 
into unhealthy dwellings. Gawain, Tristram, 
Launcelot grow up and fight him. Dragon 
Foul-Tongue-and-Foul-deed is in Tintagel’s 
very streets. Good knights of the Round 
Table you must oust him some day from 
your land ! 

Of Arthur, the blameless king, it was 
written : 


He reverenced his conscience as his king, 
He spake no evil, no, nor listened to it. 


Learn and remember these words, children, 
for the changes that time makes in our life 
can never alter their force. They ring out 
just as true for us to-day as for those born in 
the old fairy times when knight clashed 
against knight. Conscience for king and 
queen and boy and girl is still the great king 
of all; the lips, too, that speak no evil, and 
the ears that will not be charmed to listen to 
what is wrong—why, children, those lips and 
ears belong still to the good knight of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they belong to the child 
who is trying day by day to “ascend into the 
hill of the Lord, and to rise up in his holy 
place.” And before you go forth on the 
great quests of life, be sure you get thus far 
before you start—to “ speak no evil, no, nor 
listen to it.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes in our competition this week are 
awarded as follows : 


THE WELLS OF THE BIBLE 
I 


Thank God for the wells of water in the 
deserts of life, that can make even these 
solitary places to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose ! 

Many a heart-broken Hagar, ready to 
perish, has had her eyes opened there, and 
has quenched her soul-thirst at the well of 
Him that ever “liveth and seeth.” (Gen. 
xvi. and xxi.) 

How often have the bitter experiences 
of Marah (Ex. xv.) led on to the palm- 
trees and wells of Elim; how often have 
God’s tried children shared in the blessing 
of those whose strength is in Him, and who 
passing through “the Valley of Baca, the 
valley of weeping, make it a well” (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.), and go on from strength to strength, 
still praising Him for what has been to 
them a “ well of living waters” (Cant. iv.). 
It was by a well side that Eliezer prayed for 
a bride tor his master’s son, and by a well 
they dwelt, at Lahairoi. There too began 
the sweet idyll of Jacob and Rachel’s love- 
story, love that made years of labour seem 
but a few days! (Gen. xxiv. and xxix.) 

We think of Beersheba—“ the well of the 
oath *—and it reminds us of the covenant 
ordered in all things and sure, and the 
faithfulness of Him who has said, ‘“‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life 
freely” (Is. xii. 3). Surely we who have 
“with joy drawn water out of the wells of 
salvation” can sing with Israel of old 
“Spring up O well!” (Numb. xxi.) 

Sad is it, that now as in the days of 
Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxvi.) God’s fresh 
springs of grace and mercy should lead at 
times to angry contentions. 

We recall to mind David’s longing for 
a draught from the well of Bethlehem 
(2 Sam, xxili.), and the request of David’s 
greater son, when sitting weary by Jacob’s 
well (John iv.) in the noontide heat, He 
asked drink of the woman of Samaria. 
Wondrous mystery that He who had all 


power over the living fountains of water, 
should know the human need of earth’s 
supplies !—** Whosoever drinketh. of this 
water shallthirst again, but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” Blessed words of 
Jesus, words of refreshing to sinful hearts, 
for all who have sought in vain to satisfy 
their longings at earth’s broken cisterns, 
pointing them to the one unfailing spring of 
joy, to those living waters that have their 
source in the far-off hills of the heavenly 
country, and, rising to their own level again, 
spring up into the eternal life of God. 


J. H. Stuart, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


—_—_— 


II 


IN many instances the names of the wells in 
the Bible testify to the faith which was in 
God’s ancient people. More than once 
God has met and revealed Himself to His 
children beside a well. And the wells of 
Bible story are also testing-places for cha- 
racter ; for in Eastern life the well was the 
meeting-place for all in the fulfilment of 
their daily duties. The shepherds of the 
various great Sheiks met at the desert wells, 
and these were often the scene of strife and 
discord. In our present-day life there are 
Beershebas (oaths), which stand between man 
and man, there are Eseks (contentions), and 
Sitnahs (hatreds), which occur in the struggle 
for existence; and where we meet gentle 
Isaacs we also find wells that are called 
Rehoboth (room). Going to the well was 
going into the world for the Eastern maiden 
from her enclosed and secluded home, and 
her conduct there revealed her character. 
Abraham’s servant used this test to find the 
bride for his Master’s Son. When he met 
Rebecca, with her gracious manners, her 
delight in service, her love of hospitality, he 
knew he had found her whom he had come 
to seek. 

The spirit of chivalry still moves men 
like Moses to help those who are oppressed 
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at “the well,” and the power of love still lifts 
the stone from the mouth of the well, and so 
makes life easier for those who cannot help 
themselves, as Jacob did for the shepherd 
maidens at a well ina field in the East. 

In Hagar’s history two wells are men- 
tioned—one without a name, and the other, 
Beer-lahai-roi, where she learned that God 
saw her. Was it by chance that Isaac, who 
acknowledged God in all His ways, lived so 
long by that same well ? 

From the well at Sychar we learn that 
in the fulfilment of our daily duties we may 
meet and find the Christ. This woman of 
Sychar had gone often to the well before the 
day on which she met “a man who told her 
all things ever she did.” It had never oc- 
curred to her till then that any one could be 
greater, or give a better inheritance to her 
children, than Jacob; but there she learned 
of the living water, of the gift of life, of the 
true worship of the Father, and she knew 
that her teacher was indeed “ the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” 


A. J. M. MaxweE Lt, 
Pau, France. 


—_——— 


III 


Tuis is a wonderful subject, from whatever 
point of view we take it. Characteristic 
scenes of picturesque beauty and simple 
pathos are its environment, whilst the very 
words symbolise satisfaction, for water, like 
the Word of God, “was precious in those 
days.” 

Special names were given to the wells, to 
perpetuate the remembrance of some _par- 
ticular providence. For instance, the first : 
“The well of Him that liveth and seeth 
me” (R. V. margin— of the living One 
who seeth me”). Appropriate name, and 
given by an Egyptian slave. She, fleeing 
from an offended mistress, rested by a foun- 
tain in the wilderness of Shur, and was there 
“found ” by One who told her to “ return” 
and “submit.” By this well in later years 
dwelt Isaac. Hagar “was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision”; and so, in 
another wilderness-time she was “ found” 
again by “Him that liveth,” and a well 
of water opened up—afterwards Beer-sheba, 
or, the well of the oath, for the God who 
saw was the God who heard. 


We have also the wells, “Contention,” 
“ Hatred ” and “ Room.” 

Then, what two beautiful scenes by the 
well of Haran, in the coming of Rebekah 
and the coming of Rachel. 

And again, at Elim; where the weary 
Israelites found wells of water, one for. each 
tribe, and there rested awhile. 

«Oh, that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem!” cried 
David from Adullam, as hunted and perse- 
cuted, he looked toward Bethlehem, and 
thought of the days of his youth. 

But the well of wells was Jacob’s, where 
Jesus sat to rest. Arriving there at noon- 
day, thirsty and weary, He sat “ as He was” 
by the well. 

In front, between the hills was Sychar, 
once Shechem (now Nablus), behind the 
fields, close at hand, Gerizim. 

Here, in the dawn, came Abraham, when 
called to come out from his country. Here, 
later on, tarried Jacob, as he journeyed 
home from Padan, and bought some land of 
Hamor. Here, too, came Joseph, the “fruit- 
ful bough by a well,” to know his brothers’ 
welfare. Near here was he sold to the 
Ishmaelites. And here was his burial-place. 
And the feet of Jesus trod the ground as 
He passed to and fro “doing good.” And 
now, as He sat on the well, the place is for 
ever consecrated by the wonderful words 
He spake. 

Janz R. Wane, 
Lancaster, 





IV 


SACRED above all others is that well of the 
patriarch Jacob, upon the brink of which 
our Saviour rested while talking to the 
woman of Samaria ; and thus not only “ tell- 
ing her of all that ever she did,” but also 
giving her of the water of life to drink freely ; 
as only He, the Son of God could give. 

Far removed indeed, yet only second in 
interest, is that well of Bethlehem, for the 
pure waters of which King David thirsted so 
ardently when an exile in the cave of Adullam. 

Going back to the patriarchal story we read 
of Beer-lahai-roi, “ the well of the vision of 
life,” between Kadesh and Bered, the sight 
of which saved Hagar, and sent her back 
penitent to the feet of Sarai; again, of that 
well in Beersheba, by the waters of which 
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the life of Ishmael was saved, when driven 
with Hagar from his father’s tent. 

Beersheba, ‘the well of the oath,” or “ the 
well of seven,” was the scene of successive 
covenants between the patriarchs and the 
anhabitants of the land; first between Abra- 
ham and Abimelech, and, years after, between 
Isaac and Abimelech. 

Then, again, we read of the wells digged 
by Abraham being choked up and filled 
with earth by the Philistines, and again 
dug by the servants of Isaac. Then, on the 
occasion of the strife between the herdsmen 
of Gerar and the herdsmen of Isaac—of 
the three wells Esek=strife; Sitnah= 
hatred; and Rehoboth=room. Next comes 
the record of “Beer,” the well dug by 
the princes of Israel on the borders of 
Moab, which is probably identical with Beer- 
elim, “well of heroes.” Then, again, in 
the journeyings of the Children of Israel, 
we read of Beeroth Bene-Jaakan, the wells 
of the sons of Jaakan; also, after the 
Israelites have crossed the Jordan, we read 
of Baalathbeer =the sanctuary of the well. 

In conclusion, we may remember that 
Eliezer, when sent by Abraham to seek a 
wife for Isaac, found her at the well ; that 
the first meeting between Jacob and Rachel 
was also by the well side; and that the 
blessing pronounced by Jacob upon Joseph 
was as “a fruitful bough by a well.” 

MarGaRETA ANNE PHELPS, 
Blackrock, co, Dublin, 





COMPETITION FOR MAY 1g01 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 31. 
Four prizes (books of the published price of 153., 
a2s. 6d., 105., and 75, 6d.) ave offered for the four best 


original papers (not materially exceeding 400 words) on 
** The Walls mentioned in the Bible.” 

Competitors ave requested to keep as closely as possible 
to the limit of the space assigned. As, however, the 
object in imposing a limit is to enable us to find place for 
four rather than only three or two essays in the room 
allotted, this condition is not rigorously applied, except in 
cases in which, two papers being regarded as equally good 
in every vespect, the word-limit is brought in to decide 
the matter. 





Contributions, which must in all cases be oviginai, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay MaGazineg, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 

7. Photographs to be marked ‘‘ Photo Corner," 
and addressed to the Editor. 





LIFE AND DEATH 


‘Gop walked in heaven, on high, afar. 

God thought a happy thought, and smiled. 
The thought fell earthward like a star ; 

The thought became a new-born child. 





God walked and wondered: “ Yesterday 


What happy thought my heart enthralled?” 
Cold, white, and sweet the infant lay— 


God, smiling, had His thought recalled. 


G. W. Woop. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE Oriental wedding procession, like the 
one referred to when the wise and 
foolish virgins took their lamps to 

meet the bridegroom, was headed by men 
carrying great flaming torches of pitch-pine 
and burning tow, &c. The band of maidens, says 
Professor Albert Long, joined the procession to sing 
a song of welcome, and were each furnished with a 
lamp. It was small and flat, shaped like a butter- 
boat, prolonged somewhat at one end, where was a 
hole from which protruded the wick, and at the 
other end was the handle by which it was carried. 
It was filled from ahole in the top. Being generally 
of small capacity, it required to be accompanied 
by some kind of oil vessel, for the supply of that 
which was necessary to keep up the light, 





‘TueseE lamps, borne in the hands of a band of 
singing maidens, were very instructive symbols. 
Their symbolism was joy and welcome. While they 
served, toa certain limited extent, to light the steps 
of those who carried them, yet their chief sig- 
nificance was the manifestation of welcome to the 
bridegroom, and a symbol of that joy and prosperity 
which were wished for him. But this significance 
was shown only by the burning lamp. An ex- 
tinguished lamp was an emblem of mourning and 
death, and could have no place in a festive scene. 
No greater misfortune could overtake one of those 
lamp-bearers than the extinguishing of her light. 
Hence the commendatory distinction classing as 
wise or ‘‘ prudent” those who took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 





In his highly interesting religious autobiography, 
** With Christ at Sea,”” Mr. Bullen describes vividly 
the fear which a great storm exercised over him. 
It had been his habit as a child to pray regularly, 
but, in the looseness of much bad company and 
amany wanderings, he had altogether lost this power- 
fulhelp. Things went very sadly with the little 
sea-waif at that time. He was, he declares, poorly 
clad and badly treated by the mate—a miserable 
bit of humanity suffering every conceivable hard- 
ship, trying to do tasks beyond his strength, and 
with but one human being in the world who tried 
to lighten his burden. The ship had taken ina 
cargo of cotton, and was crossing the Atlantic when 
afierce January hurricane sprang up, and she trem- 
bled amidst the tremendous waves. The gale lasted 
with scarcely an interval for a week, higher and 
higher rose the waters, and the wind gained in 
violence, until the great vessel seemed no more able 
to live in the boiling surf than a child's toy boat. 
The most abject terror seized the poor waif, and the 


old habit of prayer returned with redoubled force, 
and he asked to be brought in safety from the 
terrible grasp of the elements. But comfort was 
long in coming, and it was not until Mr. Bullen 
raised his eyes and saw a number of sea-birds 
flying hither and thither, quite happy and quite un- 
concerned, that he felt his prayer was answered. 
“I thought,” he says, “that if they, so slight and 
frail, were safe from the raging of such a storm as 
this, surely we must be likewise. And this reason- 
ing, faulty as it was, gave me such confidence that 
I was never again frightened that passage,” except 
when passing a brig and she sank with all her 
crew. Thus the very birds, of whom not one 
drops to the ground unseen by the Heavenly 
Father, are used as messengers to bring comfort 
and consolation to storm-tossed souls. 


Tue ringing of Great Paul is, generally speaking 
regarded as a novelty. There is animpression that 
only on certain great occasions is the giant's tone 
heard. People who listened to the solemn notes 
which told Londoners of the Queen’s death speak 
of the fact as having a twofold interest : first, that 
they heard Great Paul rung for a monarch’s pass- 
ing; and, secondly, that they have heard the bell 
itself. Mr. Bacon, in his “‘ By Land and Sky," calls 
attention to the fact that this remarkable bell is 
rung every day. On one occasion, when the 
reverend gentleman had permission to be present 
at a ringing, he inquired at one of the principal 
shops in Cheapside at what hour this took place. 
The shopman was much surprised at such a 
question, and obstinately declared the bell was 
never rung. He added that he had had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it for ten years, and that he 
had not done so, and had never heard of any 
one who had. Yet the bell is rung every day at 
one o'clock for five minutes, and every one in the 
neighbourhood can hear it without difficulty. 





THE Official Messenger of St. Petersburg announces 
that the Czar, profoundly moved by the sympathy 
and anxiety displayed among all classes of his 
subjects during his illness, commanded that his 
heartfelt gratitude be made known throughout 
the Empire by repealing many of the most op- 
pressive laws and decrees against the Jews, of 
whom there are more than five millions in his 
country. Both the Empress and himself ascribe 
his recovery to the cleverness and care of his 
principal physician, Dr. Hirsch, who is not only 
a member of the Hebrew race, but likewise a 
professing Jew. The Czarina, in expressing her 
profound sense of obligation to the doctor, who 
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first joined the Imperial household before the death 
of Alexander III., and who has remained with the 
present Czar and Czarina ever since, sounded him 
as to what form he would wish the Imperial recog- 
nition of. his inestimable services to take. Dr. 
Hirsch asked for nothing but the repeal of certain 
of the most oppressive measures against the Jews. 
The Emperor acceded readily, and an Imperial 
ukase will place the Hebrew subjects of the Czar on 
the same civic and political level as the ‘‘ orthodox" 
citizens. 


—_— 


A PAPER was recently read at a meeting of the 
Child Study Association upon the subject of 
** What do our school children think of the war?" 
The lecturer's remarks were based upon the replies 
of fifteen hundred boys and girls in the London 
Board Schools. The girls, it is interesting to 
note, had a great deal more than the boys to say 
about the badness of the Boers, and, as is not 
unnatural, the womanly feeling of sympathy was 
strongly to the front in speaking of the sufferings 
of the poor soldiers. Mr. Kruger may be interested 
to learn that, although young London frequently 
mentioned his name, it did so uncoupled with 
abuse, but the boys were clearly of opinion that 
war had broken out owing to the ill-treatment of 
the British and the natives by Mr. Kruger’s fol- 
lowers, Strange tosay, they regarded the Boers as 
cowards. A dozen of the children were as pro- 
Boer as Mr. Stead could wish—ten of ‘them girls 
and two boys. The only conclusion the lecturer, 
Miss Crees, could come to was that the replies were 
echoes of what the children had been hearing for 
the past two years, and she thought an opportunity 
had been lost to teach the little ones something of 
the real unity of the human race. She thought, 
too, so sadly do the evils of war affect the youngest, 
that the children had been thrown back spiritually. 
The answers indicated the false view that England 
ought to win, not because she was right, but be- 
cause she was the stronger. 





Mrs. CrawrorD, in the Contemporary Review, gives 
a pathetic picture of the Queen's interest in her 
wounded soldiers, Her Majesty felt she must speak 
to them personally, and show the sympathy and 
admiration she felt was their due. Her sweet 
kindness prompted her to take to them baskets of 
little nosegays, culled in the gardens at Osborne. 
Each man had his pretty, fragrant posy. ‘ Be 
sure,” said the Queen to her gardener, ‘‘ that you 
gather flowers that have not more than come out, 
and buds that are advanced. They will last some 
days. Also gather a sprig of some nicely scented 
thing foreach. A fragrant bunch of flowers must 
be so grateful to a poor wounded man in a hos- 
pital.’ It was the Queen's own idea, when she 
heard Lord Roberts had lost his son, to send for 
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Lady Roberts and hand her the decoration in- 
tended for him. She subsequently said: ‘‘ What 
grieves me most is that I cannot possibly do more. 
It would be so gratifying to me to be able to do 
more to soothe their grief.’’ All through the most 
trying days of the war the Queen never shrank 
from hearing the War Office telegrams. She 
listened to the end attentively, but whilst she 
listened she often wept and sobbed. 





Dr. ZECHARIAH Buck, who for half a century was 
organist of Norwich Cathedral, had a talent for 
training choir-boys which his pupils admit was 
‘*simply astounding."’ He considered diet of 
primary importance, and on one occasion when 
Mr. Gaul (composer of ‘‘The Holy City’’) was 
to sing in the ‘‘ Elijah,’’ aclergyman who had taken 
the boy to dinner was amused to receive a little 
note, ‘‘ Please don’t let little Gaul have any pud- 
ding.'’ Such injunctions led to many amusing inci- 
dents. One Sunday morning after servicea boy given 
to stuttering, who had to sing a solo later in the day, 
made his appearance in the doctor’s garden ata time 
when he was walking there with some ladies and 
the Precentor. The afflicted youth began: ‘If 
you p-p-please, s-s-s-sir——’’ ‘* Well, whatis it, my 
boy ?’’ kindly inquired the doctor, whereupon the 
poor little fellow began to stutter worse than before. 
It is a well-known fact that stutterers leave off 
stuttering as soon as they begin to sing. ‘* Chant 
it, my boy, chant it,’’ suggested his master. Then 
came with perfect ease the following query, musi- 
cally expressed on, and in the key of, G, with a rise 
to A on the last word: ‘‘ If you please, sir, may I 
have plum-pudding for dinner?" 





A sAD interest attaches to the article on Dr. 
Chrystal which we published last month. Since 
it was issued, the venerable ‘‘ Father of the Scot- 
tish Churches” has passed away. His death, says 
the Edinburgh correspondent of the Daily News, 
recalls the fact that he was the last of the ‘‘ Forty 
Thieves,” a now almost forgotten band of Scotch 
ministers, The Forty Thieves, as they were 
called, all hailed from the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, and attempted the almost impossible task 
of following a via media in 1843, by uniting the 
evangelical unction of Dr. Chalmers to the con- 
stitutional instincts of Dr. Cook. After a time the 
number far exceeded forty, and in this connection 
a very amusing anecdote has survived. When 
the late Dr. Norman Macleod adhibited his signa- 
ture to the roll, which then lay at Govan Manse, 
the numbers, on being totalled up, were found to 
exceed forty by five. Flinging down the pen, 


Dr. Macleod exclaimed in his witty way: ‘Ah! 
Doctor (Dr. Leishman), Scotland will no longer 
rail at the ‘ Forty Thieves’ now. They will speak 
of the Rebellion of the Forty-Five." 
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THE MONTH 


HEN this record last went to press, a 
month ago, it was without any fore- 


boding of the coming sorrow. The 
Queen was old—we all knew it; her strength 
was failing; and in spite of her indomitable 
courage, the burden and the strain of power in 
these times of trial found her worn and weary. 
But till the end was full in sight, till the issue of 
the struggle grew hopeless, we did not feel that we 
must lose her ; and until we had lost her we could 
not foresee what the loss would mean. For such 
an overwhelming movement of affection and regret 
none could have been prepared. Even the loyalty 
of the empire, as it has shown itself of late, was 
less impressive than its sorrow. As one followed 
in thought the tidings of death speeding on their 
way from land to land, these little islands of ours 
were almost overshadowed for the moment. For 
in every continent throughout the world the sons 
of the empire woke on that sad morning to a 
common grief. And the great wave of sorrow 
broke on other shores than ours. Our kinsmen 
beyond the Atlantic, our neighbours across the 
sea, shared our pain. There has been no such 


mourning over a royal crown since the making 
of the world. 





Herz, in her own land and among her own 
people, it has been a time of solemn sorrow. The 
nation waited for no official order to show its 
grief. Within a few hours even the poorest were 
in black. The theatres were shut; the churches 
were open. And day after day, though the busi- 
ness of the world went on, crowds drew together 
at every opportunity of public prayer. We may 
have drifted far from the faith of earlier days, we 
may have let ourselves be mastered by the pride 
and the pleasures of life, but in the hour of their 
distress the spirit of the people swings back 
instinctively to its true pole, turns instinctively to 
its abiding home. 





As yet we cannot measure the full extent of our 
loss. Only those who stand nearest to the throne, 
and help to direct the affairs of the nation, can 
possibly know what the Queen has done for her 
people during her reign; and of the long line of 
statesmen who have served under her, not one 
survives who can tell us the whole story from the 
beginning to the end. But we know for ourselves 
that through the political revolution which has 
transferred power from a class to the nation, and 
through the social revolution that has touched and 
transformed every industry from the factory to the 
farm, the Queen has been the link between the 
old system that has passed away and the new 
world that is just beginning to be. By her insight 
and her wisdom she has strengthened the throne 


while she has enlarged the authority of the nation. 
She has favoured no party; she has feared no 
party; she has made no party. She has had wise 
counsellors to help her; she had the wisdom 
to know when counsellors were wise, and in case of 
need to yield to their wisdom. But, as our states- 
men have told us, she aided her counsellors with 
wisdom of her own, and with a wealth of ex- 
perience unparalleled in Europe; ever making for 


peace and for progress in her own empire and 
in other lands as well. 





WE are grateful, not only for what she has done, 
but for what she has been—for her simplicity, 
her courage, her supreme sense of duty, and 
above all for her unfailing sympathy. She has 
revived the loyalty that had all but passed away ; 
has restored it to the authority of an instinct; has 
made a place for it in the conscience itself. We 
use no unreal words when we say that she has 
been the Mother of her people. Her own life, if it 
has been full of splendour, has been full of sorrow : 
and suffering made her tender, as it made her 
strong. Sheshared her troubles and her joys with 
us; our sorrows she bore on her own heart, and 
‘*in all our afflictions she was afflicted.” 





Sue was laid to rest, as she herself had chosen, 
with the austere dignity of a soldier's funeral. 
From the chamber of death at Osborne to the 
tomb at Frogmore—by sea and land, along the 
grim line of battleships, through the familiar 
fields of the quiet country, and the mourning 
masses of the great city, the passing was a suc- 
cession of scenes in which love and pride and 
sorrow met and mingled; even the mishap at 
Windsor, that might have been a catastrophe but 
for the sailors’ readiness and resource, served only 
to heighten the effect. And now the warfare is 
accomplished, and the long widowhood is over, 
and the Queen rests by his side whom she loved 
with a love that was stronger than life and stronger 
than death. ‘Here at last may I rest with thee; 
here with thee may I rise in Christ""—so runs 
the inscription on the sepulchre in which the 
royal husband and the royal wife long parted are 
now again united. 





EvEN in the hour of our loss we may rejoice that 
in King Epwarp we have a ruler who inherits the 
spirit of his Mother as well as her sceptre. In 
words that have gone straight home to the heart 
he has told us that his constant endeavour will be 
to walk in her footsteps ; that he is determined to 
be a constitutional sovereign, in the strictest sense 
of the word; and that he will work for the good 
of his people so long as there is breath in his 
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body. He does not speak at random. For years 
he has had to share the burden of duty, though he 
might not share the burden of power; and now 
that power kas come to him, we are confident 
that he will prove himself worthy of his great 
inheritance. He has shown that he trusts his 
people ; his people will show that they trust him. 
In earlier years, when he was at the very gates of 
death, he had the prayers of the nation for his 
recovery ; he will have their prayers to-day that 
the life then spared may be rich in service and 
rich in honour. His Consort, Queen Alexandra, 
won our love at first sight; won it at once and for 
ever ; and years have but added to the tenderness 
and the strength of the affection we bear her. 





Our supreme bereavement has overshadowed and 
submerged all lesser losses. Even so, the death 
of Dr. Creighton, the Bishop of London, found 
a place in sympathy and regret. He was still 
under sixty ; he was eminent among scholars and 
historians; he had exceptional powers, and above 
all the gift of compelling interest. Those who did 
not understand his subtle mind and his many-sided 
character—those who did not wholly trust him, 
who saw in him too much of the cynic and too 
little of the saint, felt that he was a man of genius 
who still had a future before him. And outside 
the limits of his own Church he was both honoured 
and admired. The work of his unwieldy diocese, 
aggravated, it may be, by the strain of the Ritualistic 
controversy, made him an old man before his time, 
and left him without strength to bear up against 
the exhausting disease which brought him to the 
grave. 

At any other time Brooke Lambert and the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis would hardly have passed 
away almost unnoticed. Both were associated with 
the Broad Church school in theology and in 
social reform; though in Mr. Haweis there was 
more of the artist than of the theologian; while 
Mr. Lambert's gifts were practical rather than 
speculative. In natural power, as in distinction, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers surpassed both ; and although 
as a poet he never fulfilled the premise of his early 
work, ‘St. Paul,” there are passages in his prose 
essays that have the inspiration and the vision of the 
seer. But he turned aside from literature to the 
delusive paths of Psychical Research, not in the 
caprice of idle curiosity, but through an ardent 
desire to find a foundation for faith in immortality 
in the phenomena of spiritualism—to carry the 
methods of scientific inquiry into what, as we 
believe, must ever be the proviace of revelation and 
of faith. 





Ir is not easy to determine whether the united 
mission of the Free Churches, which began in 
London during the week of the royal funeral, and 
has since been continued in the country, was 


helped or hindered by the conditions that prevailed 
On the one hand, the minds of men were turned to 
serious thoughts; were softened and solemnised to 
receive the message of the evangelist ; on the other, 
they were excited and engrossed by the national 
sorrow. But it is clear that the effort, even if it 
has failed to accomplish all that was hoped, has not 
been in vain; and that the Churches, if they will 
sometimes forsake their ordinary methods, and will 
appeal directly to those who stand apart from all 
our religious organisations, will find men ready, 
and even eager, to listen to their message. But ex- 
perience shows that they must not restrict their 
work to places of worship. If they really wish to 
reach the masses, they must leave churches and 
chapels, and go to the theatres and the music-halls 
where the crowd is at home; they must go out 
before they can persuade people tocome in. And 
the work must be continued not for days but for 
weeks, For even such an influence as theirs needs 
time to make an impression. At first the effect 
is small; when once it begins to grow, it grows 
rapidly, and every day adds to its force. Perhaps, 
the indirect result of the mission may prove even 
more important than the immediate purpose for 
which it was organised. If the Churches can unite 
for special work, may they not discover that they 
can unite in far greater measure than they ever have 
yet for all work? Then divisions, and the rivalry 
and the jealousy to which division has led, have 
sadly weakened their influence for good. As soon 
as they speak as one, and with one voice, they will 
speak with a new power. 





Tue prospect of unity is growing brighter, not only 
among the Free Churches themselves, but between 
them and the Established Church. A few ill- 
mannered individuals professing to speak for 
Anglicanism at large, but representing an insigni- 
ficant faction, have taken objection to the mission 
as derogatory to their Church, and as an occasion 
of strife in peaceful parishes, But this tone and 
temper have been rare. Themen who have a right 
to speak, and to whose voice we are bound to listen, 
have expressed a generous sympathy with a move- 
ment that is essentially religious, and not even 
denominational in the strict sense, but simply 
Evangelical. And preaching at the consecration 
of the Bishop of Exeter, Canon Armitage Robin- 
son, who is not inclined to compromise the claims 
of Anglicanism, gave utterance to his own hope that 
the Methodist churches and the Church of Eng- 
land might yet be reconciled. For vitality—the 
visible presence of the Holy Spirit moving and 
working among men—had been the argument of 
Anglicanism in asserting its rights against Rome; 
what Anglicanism had appealed to on its own 
behalf could not be rejected when appealed to by 
others. His argument is sound; but the truest 
unity may come not through fusion but through 
fellowship. 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


By SILAS K. HOCKING 


HAT strikes me most forcibly 
in looking back over a period 
of well-nigh fifty years is the 
complexity of life to-day com- 

pared with what it was when I was young. 
Then life was simple, and free from the 
rush and worry and feverish fret that charac- 
terise it to-day. I admit that this may be 
largely explained in my case by the fact that 
I spent the first nineteen years of my life in 
a little Cornish hamlet where the pulse of 
life beat slow, and where news of the outer 
world came to us many days old. There 
seemed to be no hurry in those days; nothing 
was gained by it. A week sooner or later 
made no difference ; the London newspapers 
reached us about seven days late. In fact, 
some of the papers were dated a week in 
advance so as to meet the necessities of our 
far-away peninsula. But the news was just 
as fresh when it came as if it had been sent 
by electric telegraph, and we were none the 
worse because news of battle and earthquake 
and storm reached us a week later than it 
reached the dweller in London. 

The world seemed infinitely vaster then 
than it does to-day. Standing on our Cornish 
cliffs and looking toward the sunset, I got 
impressions of distance, of vastness, that I 
have never had since. America was six 
weeks away across those trackless waters. 
Australia meant a journey of one hundred 
and twenty days. Even London could 
scarcely be reached within a week. So as I 
stood on our Cornish hills and looked land- 
ward or seaward, I was impressed with the 
greatness of things—with a sense of infinite 
distances stretching away on every hand. 
Steam and electricity have annihilated space 
we are told, and in a sense it is true, but 
there is loss in the annihilation as well as 
gain. 

Life was full of romance in those days. 
We had not analysed everything and ex- 
plained everything. There was room left 
for the play of fancy and imagination. Love- 
lorn maidens sowed hemp-seed on Mid- 
summer Eve, and spread a table in the 
garden with cakes and other dainties and did 


not doubt that the true lover, drawn by 
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some mysterious and supernatural power, 
would come by and eat. Pixies and fairies 
danced in the woods and glens, and will-o’- 
the-wisps had not been all scared away by 
the scientific farmer. Old houses had their 
ghosts in those days and tin mines their 
“little men”; while on the Atlantic coast 
the spizit of Tregeagle made ropes of sand, 
and filled the air with his roaring on the 
approach of every gale. We have grown 
wiser since, and science has killed the pretty 
fairies and hunted even Tregeagle out of his 
lair. The wild romance of those youthful 
days can never return. Life is hard and 
matter-of-fact to-day. 

It seems to me also that religion was a 
much simpler and consequently a much 
more real thing forty years ago than it is 
to-day. Doubtless there was much supersti- 
tion in those early beliefs, but there was much 
more that was true. As I think of my 
father, whose simple faith was untouched by 
scientific or philosophic doubt, I could 
almost wish that I had dwelt—and could 
still dwell—in the same serene and quiet 
atmosphere. I think I see him to-day, walk- 
ing untroubled amid life’s perplexities, assured 
that all things would work together for good. 
To him, and to my mother also, God was no 
mere abstraction, no label for an infinite 
force that made for righteousness. They 
never talked about the operations of nature, 
or the workings of natural law. They went 
straight back to the source of things. God 
was immanent in His creation. The moon 
and the stars were the work of His fingers. 
He created and He sustained. They lived 
in Him and were immortal till their work 
was done. So they battled their way through 
life, undaunted by toil or poverty. Provi- 
dence was one of the unassailable facts of 
their life, not a subject to be debated or 
discussed any more than they would discuss 
their own existence, or the existence of the 
great encircling sea, whose deep and solemn 
voice was rarely absent from their ears. 

I sometimes fear that we have grown 
irreverent in these days. We have riddled 
the Bible with criticism, and discussed with 
levity the mistakes of Moses. Sacred things 
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are less sacred than they used to be. Heaven 
and hell are words that have no definite 
meaning. Prayer and providence we discuss 
in the light of the latest scientific discoveries, 
and immortality is a question on which we 
reserve our judgment. 

When I was young it was not so—at least 
with the people whom I knew. As I recall 
the men and women who made a profession 
of religion, I am struck with this, that their 
beliefs were beyond the reach of cavil or 
question. They endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible. They talked about heaven 
as though they had seen it. And when the 
end came they went down among the shadows 
with no more fear than a child feels when 
falling asleep in its mother’s arms. Were 
they ignorant and unlearned and _ super- 
stitious? Perhaps so. Perhaps also their 
beliefs would not stand the fires of modern 
criticism. Anyhow their beliefs were real to 
them, and God was ‘closer to them than 
breathing, and nearer than hands or feet.” 

As I recall the days of my youth I realise 
very vividly how many things people may do 
without, and yet be just as contented as 
those who possess them all. We had com- 
paratively few books when I was young, but 
those we had were selected with great care 
and read with great diligence, and re-read 
some of them many times over. As I see 
my own children galloping through book 
after book, casting them indifferently or 
perhaps contemptuously aside, and asking 
for others, 1 ask myself if the modern 
multiplication of books is an unmixed 
blessing. There were times when as a lad I 
was driven to reading the Bible because 
just then there was nothing else to read, and 
I have never regretted it. I committed 
whole chapters to memory and was as 
familiar with the minor prophets as with the 
Epistles of St. Paul. I very much question 
whether young people ever think of reading 
the Bible through to-day. They hear de- 
tached chapters read in church or chapel, 
and that, it is to be feared, is about as 
far as their knowledge of the Scriptures 
extends. 

A score of things occur to me as abso- 
lutely necessary to-day. We think we could 
not possibly do without them; they have 
become the commonplaces of life. But we 
did without them when I was young, and I 
think we were just as happy as people are 
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to-day. Indeed I think we extracted more 
pleasure out of life than young people do 
now. To-day we all want to be entertained ; 
when I was young we managed to entertain 
ourselves. We manufactured our own 
amusements, invented new games when the 
old ones had grown stale, and generally 
speaking had a fairly good time of it. I 
sometimes wonder if our modern boys and 
girls—thrown upon their own resources in 
the same way—would manage half as well. 

Spending as I did all the early years 
of my life in a secluded Cornish valley miles 
away even from a turnpike road, I saw none 
of the great sights that stirred the pulse of 
the nation; saw none of the famous people 
whose names had become “familiar as 
household words.” Perhaps this was a loss 
to me; but Iam not sure. It may be as 
true of people as of places that “distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” Honestly 
I regret ever having seen some people. I 
had idealised them, surrounded them with a 
halo of romance, ascribed to them qualities 
—mental and moral—of the highest order, 
thought of them as something more and 
better than common clay. 

One is apt to forget—especially in one’s 
youth—that the best of men are only men 
at the best, or perhaps it is that we only 
realise the truth as we grow old. It is in 
the nature of things that youth’s sweet 
illusions should droop and die ; yet it would 
be very pleasant if one could carry them to 
the end. 

My ideal man has always been my father, 
and the beauty of his life has kept my faith 
in human kind alive. Of late years I have 
seen many distinguished people. Well, my 
father was not distinguished; he made no 
name for himself in the world of commerce, 
or art, or letters, but I have yet to find his 
equal—at least, that is how it looks to me 
to-day. For more years than I care to 
count he has been my ideal and my inspira- 
tion. My great regret has been, and is, that 
he was so early taken. 

In the days of my youth fiction was 
regarded as very dangerous reading especially 
for young people. The novel and the theatre 
were placed on the same level. Both were 
of the devil and consequently both were to 
be shunned. Terrible and heart-breaking 
stories did I listen to as a lad—from the 
pulpit and from my Sunday-school teachers 
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—of young people who had gone down to 
utter and hopeless ruin through reading 
novels and attending the theatre. Yet alas! 
such is the perversity of human nature that 
very early in life I began to read novels by 
stealth. There was no theatre within: fifty 
iniles, so I was saved from that temptation. | 

From reading novels the desire grew to 
write them. I was only in my early teens 
when I made my first attempt. I need 
hardly say it came to nothing. I sometimes 
wonder—considering my early training—that 
my thought and my desire should so per- 
sistently run in the same direction. Perhaps 
this also was an evidence of the natural 
depravity which has afflicted us all. I should 
have written stories, I think, if I had never 
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found a publisher. It was in my blood. 
How it got there I do not know, for I was 
the first of my family to make the attempt ; 
but being there it was bound to come out. 

Well, in all this I fear there is little or 
nothing to interest the general reader. A 
youthtime spent away from the busy haunts 
of men-—away in the deep seclusion of a 
Cornish valley—must necessarily be common- 
place and uneventful. I think I must have 
dreamed away a good many of those years. 
That I was receiving impressions—drinking 
in like a sponge from every source—I know 
now, though I did not know it then. What 
those impressions were I have told in my 
books. I could tell the story in no other 
way. 
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“NOLI ME TANGERE” 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


UST see what a lovely thing, Miss 
Raymond! You know every flower. 
What is its name?” 

Nellie Bruce had a_ passionate 
admiration for her mother’s lodger, Miss 
Raymond ; and she, solitary and unsocial in 
her habits, had found a curious happiness in 
the affectionate devotion of the young girl. 
Nellie never seemed to come at the wrong 
time, however busy she might be. 

Miss Raymond taught languages at the 
High School, where Nellie was still a pupil. 
She had lodged for eight years with Mrs. 
Bruce ; and her little sitting-room contained 
many shelves of her books, and a few—a 
very few—photographs of places and pictures 
which Miss Raymond sometimes showed the 
girls. The room had a large bow window, 
and this evening, Miss Raymond sat near it 
in the one easy chair, reading, when Nellie 
came in and ran up to her with some wild 
flowers in her hand. The book was laid 
aside, and the dark eyes were raised to 
Nellie’s face with a smile of welcome, and 
then fell on the flower which the girl had 
separated from the others and placed on 
Miss Raymond’s knee. 


A flush passed over the pale face. ‘Where 


did you find this, Nellie? I did not know 
it grew near here. It is so long—oh! so 
long since I saw this flower,” and she lifted 
it to her lips tenderly, her fingers trembling 
as she did so. What could it mean? Miss 
Raymond was so calm, so self-possessed. 
Why, when she glanced up again and 
repeated, “Where did you find it?” there 
were actually tears in her eyes. 

The young girl pretended not to see them. 
“T found it in some lovely woods, beyond 
Deepdene Park. I told you I was going 
there with Florence for the day. We had 
such a lovely drive from the station; and 
then left the carriage and wandered about in 
the loneliest places, looking for flowers. I 
brought a bunch for you. And then, just 
before we came away I saw this, and we had 
neither of us seen it before. What is it, 
Miss Raymond ?” 

“«* Noli me tangere’; you know what that 
means. It is a wild balsam. Do you see 
how lightly the flowers hang, and when it is 
touched the valves of the capsules curl up, 
as much as to say, ‘Don’t touch me!’ It 
is an impatient, touchy, sensitive little flower, 
and I love it.” 

All the time Nellie was arranging the 
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nosegay she had brought for Miss Raymond 
and chattering about the various episodes 
of her day’s excursion, the teacher sat with 
the wild balsam in her hand, looking at the 
drooping yellow blossoms, with an expression 
that told Nellie plainly how far. off her 
thoughts had strayed; and she, longing to 
understand, full of sympathy though she 
did not understand, fell silent. 

As she passed close to Miss Raymond to 
place the glass of flowers on the little table 
in the window, a hand was put lightly on 
hers. ‘Would you like to hear a story 
about the ‘ Noli me tangere’?” Miss Ray- 
mond said. “You are wondering that the 
sight of a little wild flower should bring tears 
to my eyes. . . . I wonder too, at myself. 
I thought I had no tears left to shed for the 
past. Sit down, child, and I'll tell you. It 
may be as good a lesson as any other I could 
give you. Though I don’t think you would 
cry out, ‘Don’t touch me!’ because some 
one you loved very dearly hurt your foolish 
pride. I think you are better and gentler 
than I was.” 

Nellie stooped to kiss the soft white 
hair which she thought so lovely, and 
said, “No; I am sure you were always 
perfect—as you are now, dear Miss Ray- 
mond! ” 

“ T was very proud and very wilful, dear ; 
and I spoilt my own life, and hurt the person 
who was dearest to me in the world— 
through pride and folly. And this flower 
has brought it all back to me—the lovely 
summer evening in Deepdene Park—the 
hollow just past some splendid beecli trees 
where we found the ‘Noli me tangere’ ; 
and how he gathered some and gave it to 
me, and told me what the name meant. We 
were so happy! There was only one draw- 
back. His mother had never wished him 
to marry me, and she had slighted me and 
hurt me. It was natural I should be hurt, 
and he knew that. But he wanted me to 
overlook it, and make the first advance— 
and I refused. He could not believe that I 
was determined ; and he was so sure that he 
could persuade me to do what he wished 
that it vexed me at last. Yes, Nellie, dear, 
you may well look reproachful! It was 
wrong of me—but I wanted my own way. 
And my pride was dear to me—and I could 
not give in!” 

“ But it was very hard for him, when he 
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loved you, and his mother too. 
think about that ?” 

“Not at the moment. I thought it was 
unkind of him to ask me to ‘humiliate’ 
myself—as I called it. I thought, if he 
really loved me, he would not urge me to do 
what I had once refused to do. And I said 
that it was useless and miserable to quarrel, 
and that when he had something pleasanter 
to say to me, I would be glad to see him 
again. Then he put his hand on my arm 
almost roughly—for I had vexed him too, 
and I knew it—and he said, ‘ Diana! 1 will 
only ask you once more. Will you do what 
I wish?’ and I shook his dear hand away 
angrily and cried—‘ Don’t touch me! See, 
you have made me drop the new flower! ’ 

“¢ The flower has bewitched you,I think,’ 
he said ; and I would not speak at all, but 
picked up the poor little flower and walked 
away. And—I never saw him again.” 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed, with a great 
sob in her voice. ‘Oh! why didn’t you go 
to him the next day and say you were 
sorry?” 

* Because, you see, I helonged to the tribe 
‘Impatiens’ too, and all my pride had been 
roused—-my silly girlish pride; and I told 
myself that he was wrong, and that if he 
cared for me he would come to me. And 
he did not come; and at last, in a week, I 
wrote, for I could not bear it any longer; 
and the letter came back to me unopened ; 
and I heard that he had gone away.” 

“Qh dear! and he never came back? 
You never saw him again ? ” 

“No. There’s a long story, child-—all 
brought about by this little wild flower. Now, 
go to bed, and don’t look so sad. It isa long, 
long time ago, you know, and I had for- 
gotten all about it until you put the flower 
on my knee. Some day it may make you 
think twice before you cry out, ‘Don’t 
touch me !’ and curl up your foolish pride— 
as I did. Leave the ‘ Noli me tangere’ here, 
please, dear.” 

After that evening Nellie managed as often 
as she could to get a little bunch of the wild 
balsam for Miss Raymond’s room. The 
story told her by her much loved friend had 
thrown a new glamour of romance over her, 
to the girl’s eyes ; and Nellie wondered what 
“he” had been like, and what his name 
was; and she pictured the scene in the 
wood over and over again. How beautiful 
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the young Diana must have been, then! To 
Nellie’s eyes she was beautiful still, though 
the girl knew she was past forty, and to 
seventeen that is very old! No one else she 
knew had such a stately way of moving and 
walking; no one had such deep, dark, 
beautiful eyes ; no one spoke so well, with 
such a clear, rich voice ; and the white hair 
which waved back from the low brow seemed 
to Nellie far more lovely than her own 
golden locks. How she wished that the 
love-story had not ended so sadly. Miss 
Raymond would have been such a lovely 
wife and mother! Nellie would have liked 
to see her in rich velvets and laces—riding 
in a fine carriage—a countess or princess. 
She would have looked the part splendidly. 
And now she was just “an old maid ”— 
that despised thing—laughed at by the silly 
chits of girls who thought such a fate the 
worst calamity that could befall them. 
Nellie knew that no one laughed at Miss 
Raymond herself. But the girls often said, 
when Nellie gave way to any expression of 
her admiration, ‘‘ But she is only an old maid, 
after all!” and Nellie could not deny it. 

She was poor too, the girl well knew. 
Her dress was always exquisitely neat and 
always becoming, Nellie thought. But it 
was never costly; and she lived such a 
solitary, pleasureless life—out of school ! 

It made the girl sigh to think of it. 

* * * * * 

The long summer holidays were at hand 
and Nellie Bruce was going away to visit a 
school-fellow. 

The day before she went, she brought 
Miss Raymond a bunch of wild balsam, and 
arranged it ina glass of water. ‘Oh, dear 
Miss Raymond,” Nellie said, suddenly, “I 
almost wish you had not told me that story 
about the ‘ Noli me tangere.’ It makes me 
so sorry for you. And when you look sad I 
always fancy you are thinking of that day in 
Deepdene Park, and how you said, ‘ Don’t 
touch me!’ Are you? ... do yuu often 
think of him ?” 

Miss Raymond lxughed, and put her arm 
round Nellie’s shoulder, as she bent towards 
the flowers on the table. 

“What a romantic little soul you are, 
Nellie! Most likely when I look sad I am 
thinking how tiresome Cecilia is with her 
French verbs, or how slow Florence is over 
her German; or perhaps I am wondering 
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whether I can afford to take a holiday or 
not. Certainty I am not dreaming of Deep- 
dene Park, nor of him. I am too sensible 
to do that. It is only now and then—only 
very seldom—that the old sorrow wakes 
and cries, and I soon silence it. You see 
it was my fault—and I deserved to be 
punished.” 

* But not to go on being punished— 
always—always,” Nellie cried. “I can't 
think that is fair—when you are sorry !” 

‘Hush, dear! Don’t talk about things 
not being fair. Every word and act has its 
own result—which 


goes on for ever-— 
whether we think it fair or not. I spoke 


and acted wrongly, wilfully. I think I knew 
I was wrong all the time, but I wanted him 
to yield to me. It is quite fair that I have 
had to suffer for it. Now, mind, you are 
not to think about me in the holidays. You 
are to enjoy yourself. I am going to a 
cottage in the country for a little change.” 

*“Oh—I am so glad. Where are you 
going?” Miss Raymond actually blushed 
as she said hurriedly, “It is near Deepdene 
Park. I happened to hear of it.” 

‘‘ She does care for him still,” Nellie said 
to herself, as she went slowly out of the 
house. ‘She is only going to Deepdene 
to be near the piace where she saw him 
last.” 

An hour or two afterwards, as she was 
coming home, laden with small purchases, 
she noticed that a gentleman who was walk- 
ing just in front of her stopped suddenly 
opposite the window of Miss Raymond's 
room—staring at something. What could 
be the matter? The next moment he 
passed on—slowly ; then he hesitated—-and 
turned back, slowly—and so came face to 
face with Nellie, who had hurried on to look 
at the window and see what had attracted 
the stranger’s aitention. 

‘The window was open ; the white curtains 
hid the room—all but the little table, with 
its vlass of “ Noli me tangere,” and yet the 
gentleman had evidently turned back to 
stare at the window once more. Nellie 
thought it very strange of him, and went 
slowly to the door of the house. As she 
put up her hand to ring the bell, she 
dropped one of her parcels. The gentle- 
man saw it, and picked it up. 

“I was going to ask you,” he said shyly, 
raising his hat as he spoke, and making 
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Nellie a ceremonious bow—‘ I was going 
to ask you where that little flower came 
from? Itis years since I saw it growing ; 
and strangely enough I was thinking of it 
when I chanced to look up and see it in this 
window.” 

“Tt grows in Deepdene Park—a place 
about twenty miles from here,” said Nellie, 
with a curious excitement ; “and it is called 
‘Noli me tangere’ because . 

“] know—I know,” he interrupted. 
“ Did these flowers come from Deepdene ? 
Then it still grows there?” 

Nellie nodded. “Thank you,” he said ; 
but he still lingered. “I should be so 
much obliged,” he began, with that strange 
shyness which made Nellie feel that he 
could not be so old as he looked, “ I should 
be so very grateful if you would give me one 
of those flowers. It seems a strange thing 
to ask, I know. But I have been abroad 
for nearly twenty years, and I used to know 
Deepdene Park, and the flower reminds me 
of a friend—” He broke off suddenly. 

Nellie’s heart beat so fast that she could 
hardly speak for a moment. It must—it 
must be. . . . What ought she to do? 

“ The flowers are not mine,” she said, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘ That room belongs to 
a lady who lodges here with my mother— 
one of the teachers in the High School.” 

“Perhaps she would not refuse to part 
with one,” he said. ‘But never mind! I 
ought not to keep you. I will try to go 
to Deepdene to-morrow, and see them grow- 
ing once more. Good evening!” and with 
another polite bow he turned away. 

Nellie ran after him. “ Don’t go,” she said. 
“Wait. I daresay Miss Raymond will give 
me one.” 

‘“Miss Raymond!” he repeated, with a 
strange light in his kind blue eyes. ‘Is the 
lady who lives there Miss Raymond ? ” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, with a little gasp. 
“ Miss Diana Raymond—and she is very 
fond of that flower too, and I gathered it 
for her especially.” 

The stranger stood looking at her as if she 
were telling him a fairy tale. 

“ Ts your Miss Raymond tall and beautiful, 
with dark eyes and black hair?” 

“Qh! She is the most beautiful woman 
in the world,” Nellie cried, ‘but her hair is 
white now.” 

“Ah! I forgot!” he said, smiling. “Is 





sheat home now?” And he turned towards 
the house. 

“IT think so. Shall I tell her who it is, 
and ask her to see you? or, shall I only 
ask her for a flower?” said Nellie, as she 
rang the bell. 

But before he could answer the door was 
opened, and Diana Raymond stood in the 
passage, her eyes shining. ‘Nellie! who 
was talking to you? . . . whose voice—” 
she began; and then she saw him and held 
out both hands. 

“Gilbert!” And the low, tender, pas- 
sionate tones thrilled the girl’s ears as she 
stood aside and saw the man and woman 
pass into the little room, torgetting all but 
one another. 

“Why did you not write to me, Diana?” 
he said, ho!ding her hands firmly, and ques- 
tioning the dark eyes he had loved so well. 
“If it is true that you care still—why did 
you never write ?” 

“ | did—I did! And the letter was sent 
back, unopened. By your orders, I thought.” 

«Tt must have been my mother. . . . She 
has been dead fifteen years, and we have lost 
twenty of happiness. All that is left must 
make up for them !” 

“How did you find me?” she asked, a 
little later, when there was time to think 
how this wonderful thing had come to pass. 

“Through the little flower which I once 
said had ‘bewitched you,’” he answered. 
“ To you remember ?” 

+ * + * + 

Nellie Bruce was away six weeks. When 
she came home the tront parlour was empty, 
and she went in and sat down by the window 
and cried, because Miss Raymond had never 
written to her once, and she did not know 
where she had gone, nor how the story about 
the flower had ended. Her mother could 
only tell her that Miss Raymond had gone 
to the cottage at Deepdene the day after 
Nellie left ; and that she had written to give 
up her rooms, and enclosed a handsome 
cheque with a message that Nellie was to 
keep her books and photographs. 

Perhaps she was going to be married, 
thought Nellie; and if so, she was glad. 
But she need not have quite, quite forgotten 
her. How desolate the room looked, and 
oh! how cruel of Miss Raymond not to tell 
her anything. 

There was a sound of wheeis, and Nellie 
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looking up through her tears saw that a car- 
riage drawn by a pair of horses had stopped 
opposite the house. 

A beautifully dressed lady got out, and 
spoke to the footman who had opened the 
carriage door. ‘Call for Sir Gilbert, and 
come back for me in half an hour,” she said. 

The next moment Nellie was in her arms, 
her tears changed to smiles. 

“ Dear, darling Miss Raymond! I thought 
I was never going to see you again,” she 
cried. 
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“You will never see ‘Miss Raymond 
again, dear,” said her friend, with a blush 
and little happy laugh. “I was married to 
Sir Gilbert Trevor a month ago. And we 
have taken the old Manor House in Deep- 
dene Park. And you are to come back with 
me, dear! We both want you to see the 
happiness which we owe to you—before the 
first bloom is off!” 

“ Not tome; to the ‘ Noli me tangere,’” 
said Nellie, too glad even to say she was 
glad. 
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ENAMELS 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


T will deprive the visitor to the centre of 
France of much pleasure if he does 

not understand something of the Li- 
moges enamels which are to be found 

in sO many treasuries and in some museums. 

Limoges was the great centre of this 
industry in Europe; from that place vast 
quantities were sent to the churches, monas- 
teries, and castles of the nobility. Every 
beautiful object gives us pleasure, but that 
pleasure is quadrupled if attended with an 
intelligent knowledge of the subject, a glance 
of discrimination as to age and mode of 
manufacture. Happily it does not need very 
many words to put the reader in a position to 
understand what he sees when the doors of 
a barred aumbry are thrown open, and he be- 
holds a glittering collection of jewelled, inlaid, 
and painted metal-works in the most beautiful 
forms, enriched with rainbow tints. 

Enamel is the application of coloured 
glass to metal. It is composed of powdered 
glass coloured by metallic oxides, mixed with 
a little water, applied in this condition to 
metal, and then made to adhere by means of 
fire. 

Of enamels there are two kinds, incrusted 
and painted; and incrusted enamels are 
again subdivided into those cloisonnés and 
those champlevés and those which are trans- 
luced, laid on a subject in relief; tnat is, de 
basse taille. 

Cloisonné enamels are of oriental origin. 
The method of construction is to solder a 


very fine ribbon of gold on to the plate that 
is to receive the enamel, so as to forma series 
of metal pockets, and into these pockets the 
enamel is run, a different colour in each com- 
partment that is contiguous. 

That cloisonné enamel was made in 
Europe in the Middle Ages is not to be 
doubted. In the Musé S. Germain are 
some beautiful Merovingian ornaments, and 
some of the brooches are enriched with 
enamel of this description. In the Louvre 
is a superb book-cover of the eleventh 
century which is entirely covered with 
cloisonné work. It comes from the treasury 
of S. Denis, and is one of the very finest 
examples of European enamel of this class 
that exists. 

There can be no doubt that enamels of 
this description were introduced to the West 
through Constantinople. The earliest ex- 
amples all indicate Byzantine influence if 
not manufacture, as the iron crown in the 
cathedral of Monza, given by Queen Theo- 
delinda, who died a.p, 625 ; the golden altar 
of S. Ambrose at Milan, which was made by 
one Volvinus in 825; the votive crown at 
S. Mark’s, Venice, on which is figured Leo 
the Philosopher (d. 911); the reliquary of 
Limburg, executed by Basil II. before he ob- 
tained the throne, and brought from Ccn- 
stantinople by a crusader ; also the crown of 
Hungary, given by the Emperor Michael 
Ducas to Geysa I. (d. 1077): and the Pala 
d@Oro of S. Mark’s, Venice, begun by the 
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ADORATION OF THE IHIOLY TRINITY 


(Circa 1519) 


Doge Orseolo in 976, enlarged and completed 
by the Doge Ordelafo Faliero in 1105. 

All these were executed by Byzantine 
artists, and are all in the same style. At the 
end of the eleventh century the Abbot Desi- 
derius of Monte Cassino was obliged to send 
to Constantinople to get an altar frontal in- 
laid with enamels to represent the legend of 
S. Benedict. 

In Germany, however, imitations began 
early. There are several of undoubted 
German origin of the end of the tenth century 
in the treasury at Essen. 

The jewel of Alfred the Great in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford is certainly Byzan- 
tine. There are no cloisonné enamels in 
France that can be certainly attributed to 
French workmen, and yet the Abbey of 
Conques possesses a notable altar that may 
be of French make. 

We come next to the champlevés enamels. 
These grew out of the cloisonnés. It ap- 
peared more simple to scoop out the pockets 
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for the colour in the plate that 
was to receive the decoration, 
than to affix gold ribbons to the 
surface to make the pouches. 
When once this idea was con- 
ceived, enamelling advanced with 
rapid strides. 

Of the vitreous colours used 
for ornamentation, some are trans- 
parent and translucent, others are 
o»vaque. ‘The opaque are white, 
vellow and turquoise blue. But 
there was also in use a very 
Leautiful transparent blue. <A 
ciarming effect was produced by 
the variation of opaque and trans- 
parent enamels. 

There is in the museum at 
].moges a beautiful copper-gilt 
engel with a glass reliquary in 
his hand; the wings are ena- 
melled. The feathers are scooped 
out of the copper, leaving a 
dividing thread of the metal be- 
teen each ;_ then the copper was 
given a coating of gold, and lastly 
the colours were inserted in their 
proper places. 

Nearly all the ecclesiastical 
ornaments that are enamelled are 
of champlevée work. 

This class of enamelling pro- 
bably had its origin in Germany. When 
Suger, Abbot of St. Denys, desired to de- 
corate the plate in his abbey in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, he sent for work- 
men to Lorraine—Lotharingia, in 
were Cologne and Verdun. 

In the museum at Hanover is a reliquary 
in the shape of a church, with the inscription 
on it, “‘ Elibertus Coloniensis me fecit.” 

However, there was a _ workshop for 
enamel of this sort at Conques in the twelfth 
century, and probably at Limoges enamel- 
ling was already practised. The Abbey of 
Chelles in the seventeenth century _pre- 
served a large chalice which was the work 
of St. Eligius, born near Limoges in 588. 
He became goldsmith to Clothaire IL., 
counsellor to Dagobert I., then Bishop of 
Noyon and Tournay. He died in 659. 
Happily a representation of this chalice, 
which disappeared at the Revolution, was 
made before it was lost, and from the repre- 
sentation and attendant description it would 
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ST. MARGARET 


By Jean Limousin (end of 16th century) 


seem to have been enamelled.* Other 
works of the same saint that have had a 
better fate are certainly decorated in this 
manner. 

in 1170, a monk of the Abbey of 
St. Satyre, who accompanied Thomas a 
Becket to England, wrote to the prior of the 
Abbey of St. Victor at Paris to remind him 
of a book-cover in “ Limoges work ” he had 
shown him. From this period the desig- 
nation of this sort of work as a speciality of 
Limoges became general. 

How crowded were churches and monastic 
treasuries with the finest work of the 
enameller before the Revolution! We can 
guess what the stores of rich and beautiful 
objects dispersed at that convulsion must 
have been by what is now shown at the 
Abbey of Conques in Aveyron. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution the cartu- 
laries of the abbey were thrown into a 
bonfire before the gates. But a priest dis- 

* It is, however, possible that only pieces of glass 
were let in, not true enamel. 





tributed among the faithful all the re- 
liquaries and chalices and precious 
articles from the treasury, before the 
storm burst ; and these worthy people 
preserved them conscientiously till the 
storm was over, and then restored 
what had been entrusted to them. 
Nowhere in France is there such a 
marvellous collection. The distance 
of the monastery from the main roads 
prevented the monks from changing 
the old reliquaries for those of a newer 
fashion, so that happily we have at 
Conques a unique collection of objects 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, whilst 
the majority date from the twelfth. 
The most ancient is a so-called A of 
Charlemagne, a present from him to 
the abbey. It is a triangle surmounted 
by a crystal disk. Two saints are 
figured on the cross-piece, and the A 
is closed below. This superb collec- 
tion is to be reckoned with those of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Saragosa, Toledo, and 
Seville. What treasures there must 
have been at such an abbey as Grand- 
mont, given up to pillage, if there was 
such a collection in the remote monas- 
tery of Conques ! 

When M. du Sommerard visited 
Limoges, in the hope of collecting ena- 
mels, at the beginning of the century, he in- 
quired of a brazier named Coutaud where he 
could get some. ‘ Ah, monsieur,” answered 
the fellow, “you should have asked me this 
twenty years ago. I have smashed them up 
on my anvil in quantities unnumbered. I 
used to beat them into blocks of copper, 
and would have been glad to sell them for 
their weight without having had the trouble 
I had with them.” At Limoges two of 
the municipal officers, goldsmiths, sent the 
enamels to the mint to be coined into sous. 

At the time of the Renaissance a great 
amount of gold found its way into Europe, 
and the vessels that had previously been 
of copper-gilt were now made of the most 
precious metal. Gems came from the East 
and were employed for incrustation. The 
need or taste for enamel decoration of 
the eucharistic vessels, of reliquaries and 
of goblets died out. It was thought, and 
thought rightly, that enamel was out of 
place on fine gold. 

The art of the enameller now went through 
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LIMOGES 


a new transformation, and the result was 
pated enamels. Vessels of costly descrip- 
tion were no longer thus adorned, but the 
enameller took plates and goblets of copper, 
covered them with a fine paste, and then 
painted on this new surface. 

The painter of stained glass draws his 
subject with bistre on the glass placed over 
white paper, and then washes in his colours. 
An analogous procedure was adopted by the 
enamellers. ‘The face of the metal was 
decorated with masses of heavy opaque 
white, more or less thick according as the 
subject demanded, and then transparent 
colour was washed over this base. In 
places, however, the metal was left un- 
touched, and shone through the transparent 
colour that covered it. If the plate worked 
on was copper, then some gold leaf was 
placed over the metal, so as to show lumin- 
ous through the clear colour that covered it. 

About 1520 the style of enamel painting 
went through another change. ‘The old 
practice of painting over opaque white was 
abandoned, and grisaille came into vogue. 

The method employed was as follows: 

A bed of black enamel, or deep lapis 

lazuli blue, was spread over the surface 
of the metal, which was then passed 
through the fire. Over this dark bed 
the artist began to paint in white in 
successive layers. ‘The first was very 
finely diluted ; by degrees the figure 
assumed consistency and roundness as 
the lights put on became stronger. 
The base always remained dark, and 
the shadows required were hatched in, 
and the lines drawn in black. Each 
film of white was fixed in the furnace 
before the next was applied. When 
this had been done to the satisfaction 
of the artist, he touched up with gold, 
and then washed a little flesh colour 
over the faces and hands of the figures 
drawn. A favourite proceeding of the 
Limoges enamellers at this period was 
to send forth collections of metal plates, 
a dozen in each, painted with allegori- 
cal representations of the months in the 
centre, the border of the plate being de- 
corated with wreaths, scrolls, flowers, 
and masks. ‘There are great numbers 
of these in the Louvre collection, a few 
only at Limoges; others are in the 
Hotel de Cluny. 
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There were certain families at Limoges 
famous for their works: such were the 
Penicauds, the Limosins, and the Nouail- 
liers. Other artists were Pierre Reynaud, 
M. D. Pape, and Pierre and Jean Courteys. 
A woman distinguished herself, Suzanne de 
Const. The art died out in degradation 
with the Laudins. 

It is quite unnecessary here to mention 
the peculiarities of the several painters in 
enamel. All I have attempted to do is to 
show the broad outlines of the history of 
the art. Such as become interested in it 
can follow it up for themselves by looking at 
the collections at the Louvre, Hétel de 
Cluny, South Kensington, &c., and by study 
of the books that treat of the art. 

I may mention that M. Rupin, native of 
Brive, which lies in the old Limosin, has 
contributed to the Revue de [Art Chré- 
tienne a series of valuable articles. relative 
to the champlevé enamels that proceeded 
from the Limoges workshops, and are still to 
be seen in the several churches or private 
collections throughout the country. 

But the study of enamels is not merely of 
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coloured at pleasure. -The pow- 





CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS 


By Jean Lanudin (late 17th centtsy) 


antiquarian or artistic interest. The art is 
undergoing revival. At the present time, 
when there is such a demand for remunera- 
tive work for ladies to execute—work that 
need not necessarily take them from home, 
and need not occupy their whole time— 
surely enamelling might well be adopted as 
a pursuit. 

I do not mean that the cloisonné or 
champlevé enamels should be attempted, 
for these belong in part to the metal-worker, 
but that the painted enamels should be taken 
in hand. The art is one that specially lends 
itself to the delicate handling of ladies. It 
is' clean in its processes, and is peculiarly 
adapted for female ornaments. At Limoges 


at the*present time there are several furnaces. ° 


The -materials are simple. Enamel is a 
composition of silicious sand, oxide of lead. 
soda, and potash, which are rendered 
opaque with a little oxide of tin, and can be 





der, mixed with a little water, is 
applied cold to the plate that has 
to be ornamented, and when the 
painting is complete, the whole 
is subjected to a’ temperature 
which will fuse the enamel. It 
is, Of course, necessary that the 
metal surface painted should 
dilate and contract at the same 
rate as the vitreous surface laid 
on it, otherwise it exhibits a 
cracked surface. 

Now, the principal use of ena- 
melling is for the ornamentation 
of brooches, bracelets, &c. An 
enameller at Limoges informed 
ime that the demand for such 
things was greater than the 
supply. Small works, such as 
cost 300 or 400 francs, he could 
sell off as rapidly as he made 
them, but those that were large 
and costly hung on his hands. 

In the Limoges Museum may 
be seen some very beautiful 
plaques and panels that have 
been executed in the town within 
the last few years. There is, 
unfortunately, a tendency among 
the artists to transparent painting 
over gold or silver leaf ; it is, no 
doubt, showy, but to my mind 
inarustic and tawdry. Some 
clever effects, however, may be obtained by 
this means, as of a sunset gleaming between 
trees or glittering water. The tinsel is much 
affected for dresses in sacred groups. But 
the art has been resuscitated in Limoges 
only since 1875, and one must not demand 
too sober a taste when it is young and is 
trying its powers. 

One enameller of Limoges who has done 
admirable work is M. E. Blancher. He 
works in his own house with a single pupil ; 
a small back yard contains his tiny factory 
one little studio in which he paints, in which 
one can hardly turn round, and behind it 
a room in which are his furnaces. 

There is no great outlay necessary for 
constructing everything that is required for 
turning out enamels. There must, of course, 
be a knowledge of drawing, and practice 
with the colours and with the furnaces. But 
the mechanical art is readily acquired, 
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and the preliminary knowledge need not be 
great. A ready wit, an artistic eye, a delicate 
hand and patience are the great requisites. 

At present there are thousands of girls 
studying art in the hope of picking up a living 
by painting portraits or designing advertise- 
ments. 

The portrait-painter can always reckon on 
human vanity being inexhaustible; but if 
the number of ministrants to vanity in 
the matter of portraits be great, the price 


of pictures will go down to that of 
photographs. The enameller can also 
calculate on human vanity—the love of 
decoration of the person—also insatiable ; 
but hardly any girl as yet has thought of 
going to the enameller’s studio and serving 
there a brief apprenticeship in order to secure 
a certain income. 

The illustrations accompanying this article 
are all reproduced from the specimens to 
be seen at the British Museum. 
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HOW LITTLE PAUPERS WERE TREATED WHEN 


GEORGE I. 
By EDITH 


AUPER children have their lives 
cast, even to-day, in none too 
pleasant places ; there are no prim- 
roses on the path they must tread, 

only hard pebbles. Still if we compare their 
lot now with what it was some sixty or 
seventy years ago, it seems almost blissful. 
Never perhaps were these luckless little 
mortals quite so miserable as at that time; 
never were they treated so harshly, so ruth- 
lessly. It was as if men had hardened their 
hearts against them, as if they resented their 
very existence as a personal injury, and were 
bent on exterminating them. And this is 
the more strange, as in still earlier days it 
was quite otherwise. We of this generation 
all talk as if nothing had ever been done for 
little paupers until we took them in hand ; 
as a point of fact, however, some of our fore- 
fathers, notably those of King George I.’s 
time, provided in a fairly humane and 
sensible fashion for such of them as they 
must support. In the great majority of the 
workhouses which existed in those days, the 
little inmates—unless their chroniclers were 
the veriest Cretans—were not only well 
fed, but were treated with a certain kindli- 
ness—of the rough and ready sort no doubt. 
The governors responsible for them evidently 
tried to do what they could to bring them 
up in the right way, and to enable them to 
become later self-supporting members of 
society. Nay, they even made some 
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attempt to educate them; and that more 
than 150 years before the Education Act 
came into force. 

In a letter which bears the date November 
gth, 1723, an account is given of the way the 
“Parish Orphans,” as little paupers were 
then called, were treated in the Strand 
workhouse, anewinstitution atthat time. The 
writer of it, a certain “ Rev. Mr.” Perfect, 
seems to have been one of the workhouse 
governors. ‘The children,” he tells us, 
“us’d to be kept in poor families at 2s. per 
week, and bred up in the grossest idleness 
and vice; but now they are happily pro- 
vided for... and are virtuously and 
Christianly brought up. They are employed 
in spinning jersey, and are thus inur’d to 
labour. . But we intend not that spin- 
ning shall be their whole business, but they 
are to be taught to knit their own stockings, 
to make their own caps, aprons, and shifts ; 
to clean the house, make beds, to assist (as 
they are able) in washing and getting up the 
cloaths, dressing of victuals, and such other 
offices as will make them good servants. 
They have likewise the opportunity of good 
instruction with their labour, and are allowed 
sufficie it time every day for their learning.” 
‘Then when they “are old enough for trades 
or service, good places are found for them, 
and they are sent out into the world to fend 
for themselves. We put out one girl this 
last week upon good terms, into a sober 
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family, and shall do the same by the rest as 
they become qualified.” 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me to visit them 
often,” the writer goes on to tell us, “to see 
them sometimes industrious at their wheel, 
sometimes diligent at their books.” In his 
opinion these children had great reason to 
be thankful “ for the signal mercies vouch- 
saf'd unto them,” so long as they are in the 
workhouse ; but he complains bitterly that 
parish officers are “ too eager to get rid of 
them, and they place them out so young 
with little money (two guineas a common 
price), to sorry masters, that ’tis little better 
than murdering them.” A reform was at 
hand in this matter, however, he thought, as 
now that there was a workhouse in which to 
leave the children, “it can hardly be sup- 
posed,” he declares, “ that officers will be so 
monstrously cruel as to go on in the old 
road sacrificing them.” And he calls upon 
all justices of the peace, “ to sign no inden- 
tures without inquiring into the age of the 
children, and the character and circumstances 
of their intended masters; or at least not 
without an order sign’d by the minister of 
the parish where such children live, who 
(‘tis to be suppos’d) will be very cautious 
and vigilant in so important a matter.” 

In the year 1725 an account of the 
Bishopsgate Street workhouse was published, 
and here again we find that special arrange- 
ments, fairly good ones too, were made for 
the children. They were lodged quite apart 
from the rest of the inmates, and were “all 
of them religiously educated, and employed 
in spinning wool or flax, or else in sowing 
or knitting. They are dieted and cloath’d 
and duly taken care of in sickness by 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, be- 
longing to the house; they are also taught 
to read, write, cast accounts, whereby they 
are qualified for services and honest ways of 
livelihood. . . . There are now 93 boys and 
50 girls taught, cloath’d, and maintain’d in this 
house ; and they are constantly attending by 
turns in the reading and writing schools, 
about two hours every day, Sundays excepted. 
The children attend prayers twice every day 
in the chappel; and the sturdy beggars and 
loose people attend there in a place by 
themselves.” 

Among the Rules and Orders issued by 
the Governors of St. Giles’s Workhouse, 
Cripplegate, in 1724, is one “that the mis- 


tress take care of the washing and keeping 
clean of the boys and girls, and that their 
heads be comb’d every day; and that she 
teach them, or cause them to be taught, to 
read ; and that every child have one hour’s 
time allowed them to be instructed to read, 
and also cause them to learn to spin or knit, 
or do some other business to keep them 
from idleness.” In another district, one of the 
Orders to be observed in the workhouse is 
“That each child have every day two 
hours to learn to read, &c.” Further, 
“that particular care be likewise taken of the 
education, manners, and behaviour of the 
children . . . and that they be never suffer’d 
to go into the streets, or to play, unless they 
behave themselves well in the house and do 
their tasks.” In that same workhouse, it 
was also decreed “that all the children 
appear constantly before the Governours, to 
show the condition of their cloaths, and to 
be examined in the progress they make in 
their learning.” In the Ware Workhouse 
record of 176 years ago, it is stated that 
“the children are half the day at their 
books”; at Bedford, as in several other 
towns, it was the custom to send them out 
of the workhouse to the charity schools to 
be taught to read; and “the minister of the 
parish was so good as to look in sometimes, 
and recommend them a due care of their 
morals, their duty to the king and magis- 
trates ; that the elder set a good example to 
the younger ; and that no rudeness be seen 
among them.” 

The various workhouse bills of fare that 
have been handed down to us, are a proof 
that pauper children were uncommonly well 
fed in King George’s time—better, perhaps, 
than they are now. It stands on record 
that “in the Colchester Workhouse, they 
were allow’d the best of meat three times a 
week, and the best butter and cheese the 
other days.” At Chelmsford they had “ the 
best of beef and good pudding three times a 
week, and they made broth from the meat 
for the next morning; and other morn- 
ings milk porridge from the best of 
milk.” They had, too, “good cheese and 
butter and all other necessaries.” At St. 
Albans they had beef broth, milk porridge, 
or bread and cheese, or butter, for breakfast ; 
and “ beef, mutton, veal, or pork with roots 
for dinner on Sundays. At Hanslope, it is 
stated, of the workhouse inmates, that “ for 
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breakfasts and suppers they have always 
something hot, as broth, after the flesh days, 
and at other times milk porridge or the like; 
and that at Lutterworth, “their pot boils 
every day; they have their cow and pasture 
for milk, their hog in their yard, and a large 
garden to air themselves in.” Thus, if they 
were not content with their lot, the fault 
clearly lay with themselves. 

The parish orphans’ dress was not, it 
must be confessed, quite on a par with their 
food ; for they seem all to have worn that 
awful linsey-woolsey. Still, dress, it must be 
remembered, has never been a strong point 
of ours as a nation ; and probably the little 
daughters of rich citizens went about at that 
time attired in something just as hideous as 
workhouse children’s linsey-woolsey. As for 
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the way the orphans were treated, then as 
now, that depended, no doubt, on the temper 
of their caretaker. Everything that could 
be done, however, seems to have been done 
to force her to do her duty to them and 
secure them from ill-usage. In those days, 
governors and overseers of the poor were not 
content with merely telling their officials what 
to do; they made a point of visiting the 
workhouse every day to see that their orders 
were obeyed. Then, when Sunday came 
round, they used to summon the little inmates 
before them that they might see how they were 
looking, and might inquire how the world 
was going with them. It would be interest- 
ing to know how often, in the course of a 
year, the average Poor Law guardian sees the 
children for whom he is responsible. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS* 


RESTORED 


By Mrs. A. K. H. FORBES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


“ ND, oh, my dear, to think I was 
brought in here to be cured of 
one trouble, and they have cured 

me of two, and brought back my 

sight. It’s just wonderful !—wonderful ! ” 
Her old face was radiant with a new joy, 
and she laughed to herself, and clapped her 
hands in an ecstasy. What bright visions 
literallyand figuratively were opened up by this 
newly restored power of sight! Youth, with 
all its hopes and promises, seemed to come 
back. She forgot the number of her years. 
I remember her first appearance in the 
ward, her incongruous, ill put on dress, her 
slow hesitating step, her wrinkled hand 
grasping the arm of my nurse, her lustrous 
wide-open eyes that yet saw nothing, the 
calm patient expression of her face, an ex- 
pression seen only in the blind, as if the 
world’s cares, hidden from their eyes, have 

no longer the power to vex their hearts. I 

remember she was led to a seat where she 

remained as motionless as a statue, till some 


* See Sunpay MAGAZINE, 1900, pp. 631, 704. 


one else came and took her away, and my 
heart bled for the helpless old woman, into 
whose dark lot the new and heavy burden of 
pain had come. She was a different person 
now. Eager, excited, expectant, she seemed 
unable to rest. Now she was arranging the 
little shawl more neatly about her shoulders, 
now smoothing her apron, now pushing the 
shade away from her eyes. 

“ It’s six and twenty years since I saw him. 
Six and twenty! Just think of it, my dear. 
I never expected to see him again, and yet 
I’m to see him to-day. It’s just wonderful. 
His hair was brown then, and he was tall 
and straight, a very handsome man was my 
husband. The neighbours said we were the 
handsomest pair that ever were married in 
Bostall Church, and I believe it was true, 
him with his white waistcoat and a sprig 0’ 
jessamine in his blue coat, and me in my 
peach silk, with a tippet of real lace, and 
white feathers in my bonnet. It’s one of 
the pictures that stayed in my heart when 
the sight went from my eyes.” 
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I could see, proud I 





‘** The handsomest pair that ever were married in Bostall Church’” 


From the expression of her face I knew 
the picture was there still, bright, comforting 
as ever, one of those memories which light 
up cheeringly the dull, dusty path of life. I 
wondered whether the future had any 
pictures bright enough to obliterate it. 

“It was a hard time that,” she continued, 
turning her face from me and looking at the 
reflection of the sun on the polished floor ; 
“I mean the time when my sight went. 
Just think of it, my dear, think of hearing 
your little one cry and not being able to 
see what hurt it, to feel sure your house 
was getting blacker and untidier every day 
and not having the power to set it right, to 
know by the tone of your husband’s voice 
that he was growing tired and impatient and 
you not able to comfort him. It was hard, 
indeed.” 

“ But he would cheer and comfort you,” I 
said, thinking what a stay my husband would 
have been in such a case. 

The shadow of a smile passed over her 
face. 

“Oh, my dear, the men who need help 
don’t know how to give it. My Thomas 
liked to have me always at hand, and while 





was to serve him, but 
afterwards — well, well, 
what can a man do 
with a wife that is only 
a burden and always in 
his way, doing the 
wrong thing, stumbling 
about and spoiling his 
home? I was so 
miserable, I prayed God 
to take me and my little 
one.” She paused, and 
then with a quiver in 
her voice added, “‘ He 
took my little one, and 
left me.” 

She pushed the shade 
from her eyes, not to 
see the better, but to 
wipe away her tears, 
and her face, a moment 
before so gay and hope- 
ful, became clouded. 

‘And your hus- 
band ?” 

I expected to hear 
her say that bereavement 
had knit their hearts more closely, and that 
sorrow had taught him tact and tenderness. 

“Oh, my dear, he went abroad to make 
his fortune, and it was no use me going, for 
I would have been a greater burden to him 
there than here. But, indeed, he was good 
too, for he sent money to keep me and 
letters to tell me what he was doing, letters 
that I had to get other people to read. Oh 
my dear, how I longed to look at his hand- 
writing, just as I had longed to look at the 
face of my little one. I could touch my 
girlie’s features, and feel her soft curly hair, 
but there is nothing you can feel about a 
letter but the fold of the paper.” 

God sends us messages in unexpected 
ways. For two days I had been crushed by 
the dread that I was to be deprived of the 
use of my limbs, and I had cried out despair- 
ingly that my affliction was greater than I 
could bear, but what was the loss of limb 
compared to the loss of sight? How could 
I bear never to look again on the faces of 
those I loved, never to see my helpless Milly 
—nor watch my sturdy baby Jack, nor 
respond to my husband’s loving look ?—oh, 
that would be an affliction indeed. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


I watched my companion smooth her 
white hair, and re-pin her shawl, pluming 
herself generally ; then, with a little sigh, she 
rose and went to look at the clock. I noticed 
that on the way she paused at the centre 
table, and looked critically at the bunch ot 
flowers standing there. Presently she se- 
lected one and fastened it in the band of her 
apron ; doubtless she had been wont to add 
that little touch to her dress long ago, and it 
came natural to her now. 

“That old woman is as excited as a young 
girl,” whispered my bonnie nurse with feigned 
amusement, but all the same a tear of 
sympathy was in her eyes. “I hope she 
won't be disappointed.” 

* Disappointed ? ” 

“1 mean I hope her husband will come. 
Supposing he has not got her letter, or sup- 
posing he does not care to see her “ 

“ Surely he will only be too glad.” 

“One never knows,” she answered, witha 
shake of her head that made me wonder 
whether she knewmore about him than we did. 

As the time went on the woman’s rest- 
lessness increased. I 
began to be almost as 
anxious as herself, and 
asked her now and 
again if the appointed 
hour had come. 

“ Five minutes,” she 
said, returning from 
another inspection of 
the clock, “but he 
may be sooner, or— 
later. Oh my dear, 
isn’t it just wonderful 
that I can see,” she 
cried, withanother little 
gasp of excitement. 
“ He'll be changed a 
bit no doubt, and may- 
be I’ll hardly knowhim, 
but he’ll know me sure 
enough, for didn’t he 
see me when he came 
back six months ago ? 
Quite suddenly he 
came, me never ex- 
pecting him or any 
one, but just sitting 
knitting in my corner, 
and I fear, an old gown 
on, faded and ugly per- 
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haps, for I had just to wear what they gave 
me, my dear, not like now,” and she looked 
complacently at her purple and black stripes 
and the flower in her apron-band. “Yes, 
quite sudden. I heard a step on the floor 
and then some one saying, ‘Susan, it’s me! 
it’s Thomas Pryde, your husband, come back!’ 
And they tell me I fainted right away.” 

I guessed she was speaking merely to wile 
away the time, for her eyes wandered between 
the figures of the clock and the door, and 
her ear was on the alert for every sound. 

“T wonder what he has been doing all 
these munths,” she said presently, “and 
why he’s never come back. Says he, ‘ Susan, 
I’m only new ashore, but I’ll come for you 
when I’ve got a home ready,’ just what he 
said long ago when he asked me to marry 
him. ‘Susan,’ he said, ‘once I’ve got the 
home ready you must fix the day;’ and it was 
so. Ah, a handsome man he was then.” 

Another smoothing of her dress, another 
look at the clock. It was past the appointed 
time now. Poor old woman! 

‘‘ He used to hate to ‘be late,” she mur- 





‘‘He seemed to guess what was passing through her mind’ 














‘To enter on a new life” 


mured. “I remember once— Hush, what is 
that?” It was only the shifting of a screen. 
“What was I saying? Yes, about being 
late, something must have kept him, or the 
letter has never reached him, or perhaps he 
is ill—or—oh!” she cried, with a sudden 
blanching of her face, “* surely the good Lord 
who has given me back my sight would not 
take him from me till my eyes had looked on 
him again.” 

“God does what is best for us,” I said, 
with a sinking of my own heart. “Trust 
Him.” 

“T’ve trusted Him all these years,” she 
faltered, “and He has never failed me—but 
now—now.” 

“Trust Him still.” 

She hid her face on my quilt and sobbed. 

“ Pity her, Heavenly Father, pity her,” 
was the cry of my heart, “ give her her desire, 
or if not, sustain and comfort her.” 

I know not how many minutes had passed 





or how long it was after the appointed time, 
but while she lay there sobbing the ward door 
was stealthily pushed open. I looked round. 
A man stood on the threshold, a somewhat 
disreputable, broken-down looking man, ill- 
clad and uncared for. His figure was bent 
and slouching, his face deeply marked, his 
hair thin and grizzled. I wondered whom he 
had come to see. 

“ Pryde,” I heard him whisper to the 
nurse, “ Mrs. Pryde ;” and Mrs. Pryde lifted 
her head. 

“Susan !” 

I shall never forget her face. Puzzled, 
disappointed, dismayed, and then a light 
slowly broke on it, as light from behind a 
dark cloud. . 

“Ts it Thomas?” she whispered tremu- 
lously. “Oh, my poor man! my poor man!” 
And for a moment she covered her eyes, 
as if she’d fain shut out the real and recall 
the ideal. 
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He seemed to guess what was passing 
through her mind, for shuffling forward he 
said, somewhat sheepishly : 

“T beant so strapping a lad as when we 
were wed, Susan.” 

“Oh, my poor man!” she said again, as 
she took both his hands and looked into his 
face. 

Perhaps at that moment she thought her 
restored sight was less of a blessing than she 
had deemed it, for had it not robbed her 
for evermore of the picture of the handsome 
stalwart man that she had cherished all these 
years ? 

“Tf only your heart’s the same, Thomas,” 
I heard her whisper softly. 

A minute’s silence, and then he said 
uneasily, and with an evident aversion to 
showing emotion : 

“IT don’t know what you mean, lass, but 
it seems to me now that I’ve managed to 
go a fairish bit astray.” 

Astray ?—Yes. ‘lhe word was written on 
face and figure. In their life’s journey the 
one had taken the upward path, and the other 
the downward. 

‘“‘But you’re back now, Thomas,”—and the 
tone of her voiee was like that of the welcome 
to the prodigal. No questioning about the 
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past, no misgivings about the future, only joy 
and rejoicing that he had been restored. 

“True, but it’s a poor man that’s come 
back to ye, Susan, a done mantoo. I might 
have had a biggish bit o’ money by me tc- 
day to keep us both comfortable, but I was 
foolish and lost it, and now I’m too done up 
towork hard. Ye’d best leave me to go my 
own way, Susan.” 

His own way would have been down 
and down, lower and ever lower, and she 
knew that. The hand of a true loving 
woman is ever a helping hand. Thomas 
Pryde would not be allowed to sink if she 
could hold him up. 

“If I'd been a blind burthen, Thomas, 
I'd said, ‘ Yes’; but what has the Lord given 
me back my sight for, if it isn’t to stand by 
you and work for you too, my man ?”—and a 
brighter vision of happiness filled the old 
woman’s heart than she had ever thought 
possible. 

Three days afterwards they walked out of 
the ward together, hand in hand, to enter on 
a new life, just as long ago they had walked 
hand in hand down the aisle of Bostall 
Church, except that there was no peach silk 
nor white feathers, nor jessamine sprig, but 
they were not needed. 
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II.—A FALSE TONGUE 


By tHE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


he could so describe a particular sin 

that his readers would loathe it that 

instant, but otherwise he is immensely 
helped by a historical scene. Instantaneous 
photography takes sin in the act, and even 
a careless person will remember what kind 
of thing this is—when he has seen it done 
with the base details and the evil face of the 
sinner. The moral ugliness of that treachery 
which betrays a trustful friend has been 
identified with Christ’s false apostle, and 
Judas Iscariot will be the synonym for a 


| a writer’s pen were dipped in genius 
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traitor unto the end of time. The utter 
meanness of that hypocrisy which makes 
great professions in order to hide rooted 
selfishness has been etched with steel in the 
melancholy incident of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. And the hideous mischief which 
can be brought by a slanderous tongue has 
been illustrated so long as the Bible is left 
in that woeful crime when a distracted 
king slew the High Priest of God with his 
fellow priests on the evil and lying sugges- 
tion of Doeg the Edomite. 

This tragedy of slander which is so 
picturesquely related by the old historian, 
and one fears may have many a countern?~ 
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in modern life, has three acts. The first is 
laid at the ancient tabernacle for Jehovah’s 
worship which was the only relic left of the 
desert life, and was pitched upon the Mount 
of Olives, not far from the future capital and 
the temple to which it would by-and-by 
give place. When David was obliged to 
flee from Saul’s court, he bethought himself 
of this refuge, where perhaps he might stay 
for a little or at least where he could get 
passing assistance, but the high priest 
Ahimelech, cautious and courtly after the 
habit of such dignitaries, was suspicious, for 
political waters were troubled in those days 
and it was necessary for an ecclesiastic to 
trim his sails carefully. David had once 
been a favourite at court, but of late the sun 
had not been shining upon his side of the 
hedge. What was he about on this expedi- 
tion ; why was he alone? Ahimelech could 
not spell this clearly out, and hesitated to 
have any dealings with the wanderer. 
David perfectly understood the priest’s 
difficulty, and with the easy morality of the 
day met it with an unblushing falsehood. 
He was travelling upon a secret expedition 
for the king, and required immediate help. 
If there was no other bread to hand, let him 
have the holy bread, and for arms what 
better could he have than Goliath’s sword 
which was kept as a trophy of victory in the 
tabernacle? After some demur on religious 
grounds the priest gave him all he asked, 
and was quite satisfied that he had done the 
king’s will. Whether David intended to 
have left or stayed, when he came to the 
tabernacle, he had seen something there 
which decided him to go at once. While 
the priest was handing him Goliath’s sword, 
David caught sight of an unexpected face in 
the precincts. It was an evil fate for all 
concerned which sent Doeg, the master of 
the horse, to perform his religious duties 
that day at the tabernacle. What part this 
unscrupulous man had played in the intrigues 
of the court, and how much he had to do 
with David’s disgrace we can only guess, but 
as soon as David detected his sinister 
presence he fled from the tabernacle and 
never rested till he was outside Saul’s 
kingdom. And so the curtain falls on the 
first act. 

The second is laid at Saul’s court, and 
Doeg is with the king. Saul is in one of 
his frequent frenzies; raging at the son of 
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Jesse, complaining that his own son Jonathan 
was disloyal, and charging with treachery his 
servants who adored him. The best men 
were silent, since it was vain to offer any 
defence to the crazy king, and none of them 
would feed the fire. But if a malicious man 
desired to make mischief and gain some end 
of his own, now was the time, and Doeg 
seized the opportunity. Had the king made 
an appeal to his servants, and charged them 
upon their loyalty? It had gone to his 
(Doeg’s) heart. There was a certain circum- 
stance which he had not intended to mention, 
for he was not the man to make trouble, but 
now when the king had adjured them on 
their allegiance to be true, he must rid his 
bosom of the perilous stuff. Then Doeg 
told how he had seen the high priest of the 
nation, and this disloyal officer, David, in 
close conference at the tabernacle—it cut 
him to the quick to tell this—and how the 
priest was so infatuated as to give the traitor 
the very show-bread which belonged to the 
priests, and that sword which had been laid 
up among the treasures of the nation. It is 
impossible to doubt that Doeg knew how the 
high priest had been deceived, and that he 
had left Ahimelech under his mistake. He 
simply saw a convenient weapon of mischief, 
and used it at the right moment, and the 
curtain falls on Doeg inflaming still more 
fiercely the king’s mad passion. 

The last act of this gruesome tragedy is 
again laid at court, where Ahimelech with 
his priestly clan are standing before Saul, and 
the high priest is defending himself with 
indignant horror against the charge of having 
harboured a traitor, and being art and part 
in rebellion. 

Conspiracy against Saul! The high 
priest repudiates the very idea with a heat 
of honest sincerity. Was not David the 
king’s son-in-law, one of his chief officers, 
one constantly employed on important 
affairs? Was not he, the high priest, not 
only justified, but bound to receive David 
and give him all assistance? What he did 
was for the sake of the king, and was an 
evidence of loyalty. But Doeg has poisoned 
the very wells of truth and has made the 
king to believe that an innocent act was 
really a piece of constructive treason. The 
very sight of Ahimelech drove Saul to fury, 
and in one of his fits of homicidal mania, he 
ordered the execution of the whole priestly 
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family. When the royal guard refused to 
perform this sacrilegious deed, Doeg, who 
had already compassed the murder with 
his tongue, carried it into execution, slaying, 
as the historian narrates with a shudder, 
eighty-five persons “that did wear a linen 
ephod.” And then, still raging for blood, 
this Jewish wolf hurried to the great priestly 
community of Nob, and perpetrated there 
another massacre, in which men and women, 
children and sucklings were slain “ with the 
edge of the sword.” One man escaped and 
carried the news to David, who was not 
altogether astonished, who had indeed antici- 
pated the worst from the day that he had 
seen Doeg in the tabernacle. And it is 
said that the crime of Doeg, and the sin of 
a cruel tongue, were the motive of the fifty- 
second Psalm, the Old Testament invective 
against slander. 

“‘ Why boasteth thou thyself in mischief, 
O mighty man? the goodness of God en- 
dureth continually. 

“Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs like a 
sharp razor, working deceitfully. 

‘Thou lovest evil more than good, and 
lying rather than to speak righteousness. 

“ Thou lovest all devouring words, O thou 
deceitful tongue. 

“God shall likewise destroy thee for 
ever ; he shall take thee away, and pluck 
thee out of thy dwelling-place, and root thee 
out of the land of the living.” 

And so with the solemn music of this 
psalm in our ears the curtain falls on the 
history of a slander. 

Historical circumstances have thrown the 
sin of Doeg into ghastly relief, but when 
they are laid aside, he remains an instructive 
type of them who without shame use an 
evil tongue. It is not every one who can 
hatch a slander, and send it forth to do its 
venomous work. There is genius in wicked- 
ness, especially if it is to be respectable, and 
Doeg was an artist in his business. If any 
one, in the gossip of the market-place or of 
the tea-room, gets hold of a plausible calumny 
against his neighbour, and then retails it 
everywhere with gusto, making himself 4 very 
newsmonger of evil, he is but a tyro at his 
trade. Why this unnecessary malignity? 
People say what is his interest? Doeg was 
no blatant fool, nor bungling amateur. He 
did not blare through all the court, he could 
be silent and bide his time; he did not 
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willingly tell what he had seen, but allowed 
it to be extracted from him ; he hated to 
make mischief between Saul and David; he 
loved both, if David less than Saul, he must 
be pardoned his partiality; he only spoke 
at last through an overmastering sense of 
duty, when his conscience compelled him 
to break silence. The massacre was a dis- 
gusting incident, and proved that Doeg was 
a ruffian, but the method of slander showed 
that he had the instincts of a highly respect- 
able sinner, When sucha person is minded 
to damage his brother’s character, and to 
avenge himself for some feud, then he main- 
tains an impressive reserve, and simply 
allows it tobe known that he has goods to 
offer. As soon as curiosity has made a 
market, and people insist upon knowing 
what he means, this honest dealer becomes 
cautious, and falls back on the weather. 
And if at last he speaks, it is only because 
duty has dominated charity. The fine art 
of falsehood is subtly traced in the “ Moor 
of Venice,” where Iago, the friend, has 
driven Othello to distraction with insinuations 
against his sweet wife, before any charge is 
made, and all is done for the love he has to 


Othello. This is bringing slander to its 
finished perfection, it is selling it at a 
premium. 


Saul’s courtier was as accomplished a 
master of the composition as the manner of 
falsehood. He was not so foolish as to tell 
a deliberate and thorough-going lie, for in 
the end there is nothing so harmless ; it can 
be exposed at once and it is never believed. 
It helps the man against whom it was told, 
and returns on the head of the man who 
tells it. Nothing is so coarse and vulgar as 
a brazen lie, and no respectable person 
would condescend to such an act. Half- 
truths are ten times more dangerous than 
untruths, and they are tolerated by a certain 
kind of conscience. David did meet Ahime- 
lech, Ahimelech did give him what he 
needed ; set those facts in a certain light, 
and you can make Saul believe the high 
priest to be a traitor. Given a little skill, a 
little malice, and no scruples, and anything 
can be done with facts. Allow me to select 
from among the words and actions of the 
best of men, just what I choose, and to use 
what I have selected in any way I please, 
and I could make the man’s character like 
that of Judas Iscariot; I could poison the 
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minds of his friends against him, and I 
could convict him before a jury of honest 
men, Just a sentence without the whole 
letter, just a saying without the circum- 
stances, just an action without the reason, 
just the text without the context ; just some 
judicious selection, and some judicious 
omission, and out of a man’s innocence you 
can create the plausible evidence of his 
wickedness. ‘I heard him say it with my 
own ears.” Quite true, and what else did 
you hear him say before and after? “1 saw 
him do it with my own eyes.” Quite true, 
but you do not say why he did it. There is 
nothing on‘earth so mean, or so clever as 
the evil tongue working deceitfully, decently, 
politely. What a course a single slander 
may run! And who is safe from “ the light 
swift arrows of a calumniating tongue”? 
Neither position mor service, nor even 
character, can afford to bid it defiance. Its 
influence runs through Church and State; 
life and death are in its power. Joseph is 
flung into prison on the false charge of an 
abandoned woman; St. Paul is followed 
through all his life by the envenomed accu- 
sations of Jewish bigots. England was sent 
into a delirium of injustice by the wholesale 
falsehood of Titus Oates, and in our time 
one wicked newspaper article might set 
Europe in a blaze. We are in one another’s 
hands. The servant is at the mercy of his 
master, and the mistress depends on the 
goodwill of her maid; a congregation’s 
character hangs on the testimony of their 
minister and he in turn must trust to their 
charity. One merchant may ruin another 
by a skilful word of depreciation ; one man 
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may damage his friend for years by a single 
sentence ; one woman’s tongue may break 
up the peace of a family. If any one is 
known to be a habitual tale bearer and 
wilful slanderer—distilling poison where he 
goes, though it be wrapped up in honeyed 
words, and stabbing to the heart, though it 
be with a stiletto which sheds no blood, 
then he ought to receive no more mercy at 
the hands of society than an assassin, for 
indeed he is worse than a common murderer 
who only wounds the body, but this man is 
apt to break the heart. 

Blessed and honourable is that person 
whose tongue is obedient to the law of 
Christ, and whose words are as a spring of 
wholesome water; who never uses scorn, 
except to scourge sin, or satire except to 
prune folly; who never puts the simple to 
confusion, nor flatters the great ; who says 
no ill of any man except under the last 
compulsion of truth and justice; who 
delights to speak well of every man and 
bids the cast-down be of good cheer. This 
man dispels calumnies, lifts shadows, com- 
forts sorrow, establishes righteousness, lays 
strife to rest, and brings in the kingdom of 
God. If it be true, and the Master has 
said it, that for every word we are to be 
judged, then this good Samaritan who, 
going up and down through human society, 
has poured in the oil and wine of sweet and 
honest speech is already justified of God, 
and for him the reward of peace is 
waiting in our Father’s House. As_ his 
words have made many glad on earth, 
so the words of the Judge will make him 
glad for ever. 





DR. GEORGE MATHESON 


THE BLIND POET-PREACHER OF EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER W. STEWART 


FEW years before Lord Tennyson 
was laid in Westminster Abbey the 
late Duke of Argyll was visiting 
him at his charming home in the 


Isle of Wight. In the course of their talk 
the Poet-Laureate, pointing to a recently 


issued book, “Can the Old Faith Live with 
the New?” which was lying on the table, 
remarked that he had read it with deep 
interest and asked his old friend if he knew 
the author, the Rev. Dr. George Matheson, 
He added that Lady Tennyson 


of Innellan. 
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was a great admirer of Dr. Matheson’s de- 
votional works. It may cause some surprise 
to learn that at that time the MacCailean 
Mhor did not know this remarkable man. 
His Grace, however, lived pretty much 
in a world of his own and his literary tastes 
were rather peculiar. He was an elderly 
man before, yielding to the persuasion of 
a friend, he opened for the first time that 
standard book of imaginative boyhood, “The 
Arabian Nights,” and he soon laid it aside, 
pronouncing it too frivolous to waste time 
upon. In later years, while Scotchmen all 
over the world, and Highlanders in particular, 
were enjoying Neil Munro’s brilliant descrip- 
tions of the scenery around Inveraray and 
were being stirred by his vivid pen-pictures 
of bygone life in the little burgh at the 
head of Loch Fyne, the Duke was unaware 
of the very existence of this genius, born 
under his own castle walls, until his books 
were brought under his notice. It is due to 
his Grace to add that he afterwards presented 
copies of “The Lost Pibroch” to many of 
his tenantry and, in like manner, having 
been introduced to the writings of Dr. 
Matheson, he became as great an admirer of 
them as Lord and Lady Tennyson. His 
admiration is shared by the present Duke of 
Argyll and his royal spouse and by thousands 
of readers in every part of the globe. 
George Matheson, one of the most unique 
personalities of his time, was born in Glasgow 
on March 27, 1842. At that time his 
father, who founded the great mercantile 
house of Wilson, Matheson & Co., of which 
one of Dr. Matheson’s brothers is a partner, 
lived at 39 Abbotsford Place, a quiet locality 
on the south side of the Clyde, that has 
altered little during the sixty years which 
have wrought so much change elsewhere in 
the city. The boy received his preliminary 
education at Glasgow Academy, which was 
then located in the building in Elmbank 
Street now used as the High School. There 
the brilliant young scholar carried off the 
first prize in every department. In 1859 he 
donned the red gown of the old College in 
High Street, whose academic quiet was to 
give place a decade later to the noise and 
bustle of a great railway depét. Famous 
men were among his teachers. “Logic 
Bob” Buchanan, under whom, in the first 
year of his Professorship thirty-two years 


earlier, young Matheson’s father had been a - 
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student, was still there. William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin—the only survivor of the 
group—taught Natural Philosophy. In 
Humanity there was William Ramsay, the 
eminent classical scholar whose nephew now 
occupies his chair at Gilmorehill ; in Moral 
Philosophy, William Fleming; in Greek, 
Edmund Lushington, brother-in-law of Ten- 
nyson; and in Mathematics, Hugh Black- 
burn. Dr. Thomas Barclay, whose face was 
reminiscent of those stern reformers Calvin 
and Knox, had just succeeded to the Prin- 
cipalship vacated by the venerable Duncan 
Macfarlane. The young student took a 
leading place in classics, and he carried 
everything before him in Logic and Moral 
Philosophy. In 1860 he secured the first 
prize in the senior division of the Logic 
Class and obtained a similar honour for an 
essay, the best specimen of Socratic dialogue. 
In the following year he was awarded the 
first prize in Moral Philosophy, and in 1862 
he graduated M.A. with honours in Moral 
Philosophy. 

In that year a great affliction fell upon the 
lad, one which had been creeping on him 
from childhood. When George Matheson 
was only eighteen months old his eyes were 
affected by internal inflammation which 
returned intermittently. Latterly he had 
only been able to read in bright daylight, 
but now, in his twentieth year, he became 
totally blind. He had, however, made good 
use of his time, for, in addition to learning 
Latin and Greek and pursuing the other 
studies which qualified him for his degree, he 
had equipped himself for future work by ac- 
quiring a knowledge of French and German. 
Undeterred by his misfortune, Matheson 
determined to proceed with his preparation 
for the ministry, to which he had early 
devoted himself. He entered the Divinity 
Hall in 1862, the year in which the learned 
and eloquent John Caird, afterwards Principal 
of the University, began his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Duncan Weir, one of 
the revisers of the Old Testament, was in 
the Chair of Oriental Languages, and Thomas 
Jackson, a quaint-looking gentleman with 
an uninspiring style, who had been in his 
youth amanuensis to the philosopher Dugald 
Stewart, was Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. In the year succeeding Matheson’s 
entrance to the Hall a chair of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism was endowed by the Queen 
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with the Rev. William Dickson as first Pro- 
fessor. The same earnestness and brilliancy 
which had characterised Matheson in the 
Arts classes was conspicuous in his theo- 
logical studies. In 1866 he received his 
degree of B.D., and was licensed to preach. 

Speaking of these College days, Dr. 
Matheson remarked: “ Democracy, which 
has affected everything else, has also affected 
University life, and in a good sense. So far 
as I can judge, there is not the same gulf 
fixed nowadays between the Professors and 
the students as there used to be. We looked 
upon our Professors as a kind of gods. We 
never came into touch with them except 
once a year, when we were invited to a formal 
breakfast. Nowit is quite different. In our 
Scotch Universities of to-day there is much 
more of that feeling of fellowship which has 
always existed between the Professors and 
the students of Oxford. For this improved 
relationship we are indebted to Edward 
Caird, who began his Professorship in Glasgow 
University in the year that I left it, and who 
exercised an extraordinary personal influence 
over his students.” 

Twelve months after becoming a_pro- 
bationer, Mr. Matheson was appointed assis- 
tant to Dr. Macduff, of Sandyford Church, 
but he did not remain long in his native 
city, for in 1868 the parishioners of Innellan, 
by popular election, chose him to be their 
minister. Innellan, where he was to spend 
so many years of his life, and with which his 
name is inseparably linked, was an ideal spot 
for the young minister in everything save 
the exceedingly modest stipend. Fortunately 
Mr. Matheson was not entirely dependent on 
pew rents and church collections. Founded 
so recently as 1843, the village soon became 
one of the most fashionable watering-places 
on the Clyde. On the face of the hill, up a 
steep path from the pier, stands the manse in 
its fair garden,and beside it the little church, 
built half a century ago, but renovated and 
enlargedten yearssince. When Mr. Matheson 
went to Innellan it was to what Scotch folk 
call a Chapel of Ease under the parish church 
of Dunoon, but in 1873 an endowment fund 
was provided and Innellan was raised to the 
dignity of a parish. In the holiday season 
the strangers sojourning in the village flocked 
in such numbers to hear the popular young 
preacher that the church was unable to 
accommodate them all. 


But when the last - 
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of the yachts was housed and the lodging- 
houses had pulled down their blinds, the 
interior of the church presented a very dif- 
ferent aspect. The whole population of the 
parish was only about a thousand, and four 
churches were provided for their spiritual 
wants: an Established, a Free, a U. P. and 
an Episcopal. Between sixty and seventy 
families were connected with the Auld Kirk, 
and as several of these came from a distance 
the attendance in winter was small. To an 
intellectual minister like Mr. Matheson these 
quiet months, when the only claims upon his 
time were his parochial visits and the prepara- 
tion of his weekly sermon, were of inestimable 
value. His sister or his secretary read to 
him the current literature of the day, or 
books which had a special bearing on his 
studies. His mind displayed remarkable 
acumen and originality. God had seen fit 
to deprive him of one sense, but he had given 
compensation in singular clearness of mental 
vision. His method of composing a sermon 
involved no laborious process of memorising. 
On the Sunday night he chose his text for 
the ensuing Sabbath and began to think 
about it. It was then, to use his own 
Scriptural quotation, ‘without form and void,” 
but when morning came what had been dim 
at eventide had become clear. Throughout 
his life Dr. Matheson has been deeply im- 
pressed by the results of the unconscious 
workings of the mind which take place 
during the night, the continuance of thought 
which goes on while the body is asleep, the 
shedding of an internal light upon a dark 
subject so that we wake to find doubts and 
difficulties dispelled. Each day something 
was added mentally to the sermon until, 
when Saturday evening came, the discourse 
was complete and, added the doctor with a 
hearty laugh as he described this evolution 
of a sermon, “ Behold, it was all very good.” 
The preacher had filled himself with his 
subject, and when he ascended the pulpit on 
the Sunday it was simply to pour forth in 
orderly sequence and eloquent language the 
accumulated mental treasures of the bygone 
week. 

In 1874 the first of the many books 
which have come from this busy author was 
published under the title of “ Aids to the 
Study of German Theology.” Three years 


later it was followed by two volumes on 
“ Growth of the Spirit of Christianity.” His 
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writings and ser- 
mons had now 
established his 
position in the 
Church, and in 
1879 the Univer- 
sity of Edin- 
burgh recognised 
his learning by 
conferring upon 
him the degree 
of Doctor of 
Divinity. Mean- 
time his fame 
was being spread 
by his summer 
hearers and by 
his writings, and 
in 1880 he re- 
ceived a unani- 
mous call _ to 
succeed that 
celebrated inter- 
preter of pro- 
phecy Dr. John 
Cumming in the 
pastorate of the 
Scotch Church 
at Crown Court, 
London. He de- 
clined the invita- 
tion. Twelve 
months after- 
wards, Dz. 
Matheson was 
appointed to de- 
liver the Baird 
Lectures for the 
year. The ob- 
ject of these is 
the defence of 
orthodox _ theo- 
logy in Scotland. Dr. Matheson chose as his 
subject “Natural Elements of Revealed 
Theology,” and at the close of the course the 
lectures were published. In the next year, as 
one of the St. Giles Lecturers on “ Faiths of 
the World,” he dealt with ‘‘ Confucianism,” 
the lectures being afterwards issued in book 
form. In the same year appeared the first 
of those devotional works which have been 
so highly appreciated both at home and 
abroad, “ My Aspirations,” which was subse- 
quently translated into German. ‘The well- 
known “ Moments on the Mount” was issued 





(From a photograph by Horsburgh, Edinburgh) 


two years later. 
In that year Dr. 
Matheson _ad- 
dressed the 
members of the 
Pan-Presby- 
terian Council in 
Belfast on “ The 
Religious Bear- 
ings of the Doc- 
trine of Evolu- 
tion,” a paper 
which was pub- 
lished in the 
‘*« Transactions ” 
of the Council. 
In 1885 great 
interest was 
aroused by his 
scholarly discus- 
sion of the pro- 
blem ofevolution 
and revelation in 
the book already 
referred to, “Can 
the Old Faith 
Live with the 
New ?” a volume 
characterised by 
breadth of 
thought and de- 
voutness of 
spirit. 

Three notable 
events in the 
life of Dr. Mathe- 
son are asso- 
ciated with the 
year 1886. By 
royal command 
he preached be- 
fore her Majesty 
at Balmoral, and his sermon so pleased 
the Queen that she requested him to send 
her a printed copy. In memory of his visit, 
her Majesty, with that kindly considera- 
tion which characterised all her deeds, pre- 
sented Dr. Matheson, not with a portrait, as 
she might have done had he been as other 
men, but with a small bust of herself on which 
his sensitive fingers could trace her features. 
Another event of this year was the publica- 
tion of the revised edition of “ The Scottish 
Hymnal,” to which Dr. Matheson contributed 
that hymn of rare sweetness, 
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O love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee, 


which, wedded to Dr. Peace’s melodious 
tune “ St. Margaret,” has not merely taken 
an abiding place in the hymnology of the 
world, but has brought joy and comfort to 
many a longing heart. From every quarter 
of the globe Dr. Matheson receives letters 
asking permission to use this hymn. It was 
not composed ; it came as an inspiration. 
“TI well remember the occasion,” said its 
author. “It was in Innellan, an evening in 
June. I had suffered a severe loss and I 
was greatly depressed. As I sat there, very 
sad, suddenly the words flashed into my 
mind, and within a few minutes I had the 
four verses of the hymn complete. It seemed 
as if they had been swiftly dictated to me, 
complete in language and rhythm.” 

The following anecdote may stimulate 
ministers to a faithful discharge of duty, no 
matter how depressing the circumstances. 
On a winter Sunday, when fierce gusts of wind 
were driving the rain against the windows of 
the little kirk of Innellan, Dr. Matheson 
preached to a handful of worshippers. He 
was disappointed by the meagre attendance, 
for the sermon which he had prepared was 
a specially good one—ministers have their 
favourite sermons as authors have their pet 
books. There was, however, one stranger 
in the congregation, and the eloquent words 
of the preacher made a deep impression upon 
him. Eight years afterwards Dr. McMurtrie 
resigned the charge of St. Bernard’s parish 
in Edinburgh to devote his whole time to the 
Convenership of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland. The 
leading men of the congregation were sitting 
in council naming likely men to fill the 
vacancy ; the stranger who had been in In- 
nellan church on that memorable Sunday 
was among them. He remembered Dr. Mathe- 
son’s ability in the pulpit, proposed that he 
should be asked to preach, and, after he had 
preached, moved and carried his election as 
minister of St. Bernard’s. Thus it came to 
pass that in the year 1886 Dr. Matheson 
passed from the Clydeside village to the 
Scottish capital. St. Bernard’s Church, 
originally known from its situation as Clare- 
montStreet Chapel, is a plain edifice erected in 
1823 at a cost of £4000, and is interesting 
from the fact that among its ministers was 
the genial A.K.H.B., who went thence to 


St. Andrews. The poet preacher, as Dr. 
Matheson is called, became at once a power 
in Edinburgh. Every Sunday the church 
was crowded with worshippers from all parts 
of the city. Pastoral work among such a 
widely scattered congregation involved much 
walking and the climbing of many of the 
long stairs which are characteristic of Auld 
Reekie, yet within the short space of four 
months Dr. Matheson had visited not only 
the whole of the 1700 communicants, but 
all the adherents as well. His catholicity of 
spirit made him popular with every denomina- 
tion, and during the first year of his residence 
in Edinburgh he accepted invitations to 
deliver the inaugural addresses to the students 
of the three leading religious bodies in Scot- 
land, in the University of Edinburgh, in 
the United Presbyterian Theological Hall in 
the same city, and in the Free Church 
College in Glasgow. Amid the pressure of 
duties incidental to a large congregation, 
Dr. Matheson continued to publish books 
as industriously as he had been wont to do 
in the seclusion of Innellan. ‘The Psalmist 
and the Scientist,” dealing with the modern 
value of the religious sentiment, appeared in 
1887 ; “Landmarks of New ‘Testament 
Morality,” and a devotional work, ‘“ Voices 
of the Spirit,” in 1888 ; “Sacred Songs,” a 
book of hymns, in 1890—the year in which 
Dr. Matheson was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh — “ Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul,” in 1891; and 
“ Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions ” 
in 1892. After an interval of three years, 
‘*‘Searchings in the Silence” was issued, to 
be followed in 1896 by “ Words by the 
Wayside,” which has been translated into 
German and is a great favourite with Carmen 
Sylva, the poet-Queen of Roumania. In the 
same year he wrote “Lady Ecclesia,” a 
religious allegory depicting with the fasci- 
nation of a novel the early history of the 
Christian Church. 

In 1897, Dr. Matheson, conscious that 
he was taxing his strength too severely, and 
being anxious to devote more time to litera- 
ture, decided to confine his ministerial duties 
to the pulpit, and a colleague, the Rev. 
James J. Drummond, now of Jedburgh, was 
appointed. In that year Dr. Matheson con- 
tributed a biography of the Apostle Paul 
to “Prophets of the Christian Faith,” a 
volume edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
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succeeded the famous Congregationalist 
preacher Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. An article on “The 
Originality of the Character of Christ,” 
contributed to the Contemporary Review, has 
also been printed in the United States, and 
was recently translated into French. In 
1898, “ Sidelights from Patmos ” was issued, 
to be followed a year later by the first 
volume of those unique “Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ.” The second volume 
appeared last year, shortly after Dr. Mathe- 
son’s complete retirement from the ministry, 
and outrivalled even its predecessor in its 
immediate popularity. In 1899 he was 
appointed Gifford Lecturer in the University 
of Aberdeen, but his desire for rest induced 
him to decline the appointment. 

Dr. Matheson’s fertile brain is never idle. 
There is no pause in his life. No sooner is 
one matter disposed of than another takes 
its place. As it was with the text of a 
sermon, so it is with the subject of a book, 
once selected, it is constantly in his mind, 
growing gradually to completeness. Eight 
years ago Dr. Matheson learned Braille’s 
ingenious system of dot-writing, which he 
has found invaluable. By this method he 
frames the skeleton of a book, afterwards 
using these notes as a mental directory in 
dictating to his secretary the polished lan- 
guage of the MS. as it is sent to the printer. 
An illustration of Dr. Matheson’s ingenuity 
and fine poetic feeling was given last October. 
His friend Dr. Gentles wrote that he had 
chosen Bishop Walsham How as the subject 
for the opening of his winter course of Sunday 
evening lectures in the Abbey Parish Church, 
Paisley. At the close of the lecture the con- 
gregation would sing the Diamond Jubilee 
Hymn, “O King of Kings,” which Bishop 
How wrote only three months before his 
death. Would Dr. Matheson add a stanza, 
embodying the fact that it was the author’s 
last composition, expressing the reverence 
with which the Bishop’s character is regarded 
in the Church of Scotland, and the gratitude 
felt forthe service which his other noble hymns 
render to public worship, and also introduce 
a compliment to the Queen and an ex- 
pression of friendship for the Church of 
England? The reply to the request was 
this beautiful verse, which has been highly 
appreciated by the relatives of Bishop 
How: 
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O poet of a sister shrine, 
As we, this night assembling, 
Breathe for our Queen these prayers of thine 
With hearts whose chords are trembling, 
We stretch a brother’s hand to thee 
Whose song on earth is ended, 
And feel there can be no more sea 
Where such pure notes are blended. 


Throughout his sermons and his writings it 
has been the lofty aim of Dr. Matheson to 
establish the basis for a reconciliation, not 
merely of the conflicting creeds of Christen- 
dom, but of the world. “It is my opinion,” 
he said, “ that instead of a creed we should 
postulate a form of prayer, and I would say 
that that should be the Lord’s Prayer. I 
would make ministers sign the Lord’s Prayer 
as expressing their aspiration, and I believe 
that universal Christianity would be the 
culmination. The Lord’s Prayer suits all 
mankind—*“ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
that is the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment; “hallowed be Thy name,” that is 
Judaism; “Thy kingdom come,” that is 
Imperialism , the Roman Empire, the Chinese 
Empire ; “ Thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven,” that is Buddhism ; and so on. 

It is only natural that such a broad 
Churchman should rejoice in the union of 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, 
and hope for an alliance of all Scottish 
Presbyterians. “We are all practically 
agreed,” he remarked. “Our forms of 
worship are the same, and as for other 
questions, well, the Frees say ‘We would 
like the endowments of the Established 
Church, but we can’t get them,’ and the 
United Presbyterians have shown that they 
do not object to Churches being endowed 
by private individuals. I would be delighted 
to join with the United Free Church on this 
basis : let them accept our endowments, and 
we, On our part, would give up Cesar in the 
Church courts. For my own part, if I required 
to go before a Church court, I would rather 
defend myself than be defended by Cesar ; 
and,” he added, laughing, “would have a 
better chance of getting off.” 

On the question of the origin of species 
Dr. Matheson is very pronounced. To 
quote his own words : 

“T am not speaking from theological pre- 
judice, but basing my opinion on scientific 
research, when I say that I believe no evolu- 
tion can have taken place without God being 
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the main factor in it. If man has been 
evolved from the lower animals, then he has 
been helped over the stile.” 

Speaking of arecent newspaper controversy 
on what is called the Higher Criticism, Dr. 
Matheson said that the discussion had drifted 
away from what used to be known as “ higher 
criticism ”—namely, the question whether the 
prophetical books of the Old Testament were 
written before or after the books of the Law. 
“T think it is a great pity,” he continued, 
‘that such subjects should be discussed in 
newspapers, as the ‘man in the street,’ to use 
a popular phrase, is very apt to mistake the 
issue. My own view, with regard to the 
inspiration of Scripture, is that the treasures 
are in earthen vessels. ‘The thought is the 
main thing. The popular view is that the 
revelation is suggested by the fact; my view 
is that the revelation is suggested by the Spirit 
of God. As regards the ‘higher criticism’ 
proper, Ido not agree with the Robertson 
Smith party. To me the internal evidence 
of the Bible is perfectly clear that the Law 
must have preceded the Prophets.” 

The great increase of knowledge among 
the people has, in the opinion of Dr. Mathe- 
son, made mental ability an essential qualifi- 
cation for success in the ministry. At one 
time it was the ambition of all Scottish 
parents that one of their sons should be a 
minister ; ordination to the ministry meant 
admission to good society. Nowadays it is 
different. There is no apostolic succession 
in Scotland ; the ministry, as a sacramental 
office, has declined, and the mere fact of a 
man being a minister carries no social dis- 
tinction. He must get a hold of the people 
and keep it by his intellectual superiority. 

A poet himself, Dr. Matheson loves all 
poetry, although Wordsworth and Tennyson 
are his special favourites. I have heard him 
quote “Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” 
with impressive effect in a sermon, and as he 
did so I could not help linking his name 
with that of another blind minister, Dr. 
Blacklock, who was one of the first to 
appreciate the genius of Robert Burns, and 
to introduce him to the literary life of 
Edinburgh. 
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Unlike most writers or preachers, Dr. 
Matheson has no imposing array of books; 
his rare originality and the rich stores in his 
marvellously retentive memory are his library. 
His mind is his study. The whole literary 
equipment of his room isa bookcase, a type- 
writer, presented recently to the doctor, who 
only uses it for correspondence, and a desk 
for his secretary. Neither is there that 
seclusion and stillness which some men find 
necessary for thought. Close under the 
windows is busy, noisy Dean Street, but the 
clattering hoofs and rumbling carts do not 
jar on Dr. Matheson’s ears. He is not of 
the nervous, irritable temperament, but a 
burly, robust, jovial optimist whose laugh, 
like that of Carlyle’s hero, is “not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole 
man from head to heel.” His house, in 
quiet, dignified St. Bernard’s Crescent, has 
a noble front of Doric pillars which makes 
it one of the most distinctive buildings, even 
in Edinburgh. The Crescent, in and around 
which many men eminent in art and litera- 
ture have resided, had an interesting origin. 
Three-quarters of a century ago its site was 
part of the estate of the great painter Sir 
Henry Raeburn. Walking one day with 
the owner, another great painter, Sir David 
Wilkie, suggested to him that he should 
build on each side of the double row of elms 
a crescent in the purest style of Greek archi- 
tecture. Sir Henry took his brother-artist’s 
advice, and the result is perhaps unequalled 
in a range of private houses. Within the 
railed grassy enclosure in the centre are the 
remains of the avenue of elm-trees, now 
reduced to the sacred number of seven, 
whose branches are dotted in spring-time 
with the nests of cawing rooks. Hence the 
local name—‘“ Craw Crescent.” 

While residing in Edinburgh, which he 
does during the greater part of the year, 
Dr. Matheson takes little exercise, yet he 
enjoys excellent health. For the past eight 
years, however, he has spent the summer and 
autumn at Craigmore, the genteel suburb of 
Rothesay, and while there he indulges to the 
full in his favourite recreation, sailing on his 
beloved Clyde. 
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LIPPITY BY NAME 


THE STORY OF A TAME WILD RABBIT 


By THe AvuTHOR OF “IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND SPINNEY” 


NE day the boy who looks after the 

() ehickens went to the haystack to 

get some hay to make a nest for a 

hen who wanted to sit, and when 

picking up the hay, he picked up with it a 
tiny wee wild rabbit. 

Its mother had covered it up all warm 
and snug, and telling it to be good and not 
to stir out of its nest while she was away (or 
Bogey would catch it), had gone off about 
the day’s work. And the little rabbit was 
very, very good indeed, for it did not move 
even when the chicken-boy came and picked 
it up. And he brought it up to the house. 

“ Let the poor little thing go ”—* It will 
never live ”—‘ What a little sweet ”—“ Wild 
rabbits can’t be kept alive” —‘It is too 
young to leave its mother.” 

Everybody had something to say, but all 
that they said really only came to the same 
thing—that a wild rabbit cannot be kept tame 
—and so the only question was, what was 
to be done with the tiny captive ? 

Dozens of baby rabbits unearthed by the 
gardeners or picked up in the grounds had 
been, by a standing order ot the house, left 
where found, so that their mothers might 
look after them. In the present case, the 
chicken-boy by bringing the rabbit up to the 
kitchen had made the “leaving it alone” 
impossible. Moreover it was being carried 
about by Molly, a little girl of nine, in her 
pinafore, and had already been christened 
“ Lippity.” In fact it had been adopted 
into the household. 

So permission was given for the rabbit to 
be kept as a pet on a promise being solemnly 
given in exchange that it should be most 
carefully and kindly treated—as long as it 
lived. For no one imagined that Lippity 
could possibly live. A very cosy box was 
fitted up for it and rabbit dainties of all 
kinds were spread before it, but the baby 
bunny sat bunched up in the corner, and 
scorned both its cotton wool bed and the 
feast that was offered. 

Next morning, however, there was great 
rejoicing in the nursery, for the rabbit in the 


night had gobbled up nearly everything, and 
had snuggled down deep into the wool to 
sleep. For the rest of the day and every 
succeeding day it had but little peace, but 
at night it always made up for it by eating 
heartily. And it lived, and lived from day 
to day, till ‘ Lippity is still alive” began to 
get tiresome as a regular morning announce- 
ment. 

Now in the house were a number of pugs, 
most of them puppies, and one of them, a 
long-haired pug of Chinese persuasion, was 
a dog of very original character, and called 
* Chuffy,” and she took a fancy to the rabbit, 
and one day, finding out where it was kept 
when not being played with by the pups or 
the children, she managed to scratch the 
door openand get the rabbit out. What 
really happened nobody knows except those 
two, but Molly on going out for her play- 
thing found it gone, and rushing back to 
announce the woeful news, came suddenly 
upon Chuffy and the rabbit side by side in 
the sun on the doorstep fast asleep ! 

How did the dog persuade its small com- 
rade to stay with it, or how did the rabbit 
persuade itself to remain with the dog? 
Probably the little rabbit, finding itself picked 
up and being carried into the sun, had some 
vague recollections of a long-ago mother 
who used to do the same, And so it was 
content to cuddle up against the fur of the 
Chinese pug. Anyhow, there they were, the 
dog and the rabbit, and from that moment 
Lippity’s life became the strangest that ever 
a wild bunny lived. 

All the other pups were introduced to it, 
and their joy in their new playfellow was un- 
bounded. The outhouses in which they 
lived were given up to rabbit-hunting all day 
long, and though the pups were very rough, 
dragging the little creature about in a most 
unmerciful way, Lippity would not leave them. 
Even when rescued from what seemed to be 
very painful positions, it would, after washing 
its face and repairing damages, hop coolly 
out from its refuge back into the middle of 
its expectant tormentors. 
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But many days did not elapse before 
Lippity found out a use both for its claws 
and its teeth, and occasional squeaks from 
the pups during romps (in which it looked 
as if the rabbit were being torn in pieces) led 
to the discovery that the bunny was no 
longer a helpless baby, but a very smart little 
youngster, who not only used its front paws 
to cuff the pups’ noses, but its hind ones to 
kick them in the ribs. Hence the squeaks 
from the pups. 

As the pups grew in age, so did Lippity, 
and at five months old the rabbit had nore 
worldly wisdom than all the dogs put together. 
It played with them as long as ever it 
wanted and no longer, always beginning a 
game and ending it just as it felt inclined. 
If any dog tried on its own account to start 
a romp with it, the rabbit would rush straight 
at it with a savage little grunt and suddenly 
turning sideways kick the dog with both of 
its hind legs in the ribs or chest. And such 
thumps as it gave! When it wanted to stop 
playing—the game was always the same one, 
the dogs chasing the rabbit—it would turn 
upon the pursuing pack, grunting, and 
charge them, scattering the pugs right and 
left. And then it would stretch itself out 
flat on its side on the ground in the middle 
of them. And not a pug out of the whole 
pack dared do more than sniff at it at a 
respectful distance till it chose to get up 
again, which might not be for the rest of the 
afternoon. Thus the rabbit became a 
tyrant over the dogs, and though only half 
the size of the smallest of the pugs, it bullied 
them all. 

All this.time Lippity enjoyed its full free- 
dom during the day, but it never cared to go 
away from the dogs. It loafed about with 
them in the limits of their “bounds” and 
returned with them when they were called 
home. In the evening it was carried off, 
and, resentfully grunting, hutched for the 
night. And one morning the rabbit was gone. 

Great and sincere was the grief of the 
household at the discovery, for the queer 
creature that had thrown in its lot so uncon- 
ditionally with human beings and dogs, had 
made itself a great domestic favourite. The 
stable-boy gave up his lunch hour to search- 
ing for it. The gardener left the door of his 
precious greenhouse open in case the truant 
should miss its accustomed shelter. But no 
rabbit came back. 
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On the second morning its little mistress, 
sitting disconsolate on the terrace, saw 
Lippity coming along lippity-lip towards her, 
and she called to it, and lo and behold, the 
little creature, disappointed perhaps in its 
first experiences of liberty, came up to her 
as of old and jumped into her lap, and was 
carried off to the house for a feast of bread, 
crushed oats and (let it only be whispered) 
chocolate. 

For this most delightful of all rabbits had, 
while captive, been fed upon everything and 
anything. Not only did it get its proper 
rabbit food, but at the children’s dinner time 
it always had a little of whatever was going, 
and after tasting and eating everysort of meat, 
game, fish, pudding and pastry, it reached 
the climax of its experiments by lunching 
one day like a Christian off “‘ soused salmon.” 
Nowonder it grewup a dwarf among rabbits — 
albeit the sturdiest, cobbiest dwarf that ever 
stole parsley—for it drank tea and ate jam. 
One dish only baffled it completely, and this 
was curry. It tried it, of course, but as Molly 
said, it “really only pushed its nose into it 
and then washed its face a great deal after- 
wards.” 

Of course the authorities set their faces 
against these liberties with nature, and it was 
laid down in terms of unmistakable solem- 
nity that pickled salmon, plum tart, and 
curry were not suitable food for a rabbit. 
But what ground could the elders have for 
grumbling when Lippity throve on it in the 
way it did, grew thick and broad-shouldered 
and heavy, and developed the spirit of an 
Irish terrier ? 

Having become tame, having chosen to do 
so—for it was absolutely voluntary—it set 
no limits to its domestic privileges, but ran 
all over the house, stamping with its hind 
feet as if the place wasa rabbit warren. This 
stamping, by the way, was very curious, and 
the children found out quite a language in it. 
For myself I never discovered more than a 
playful challenge. With a nimble dog after 
it Lippity would fly round and round a room 
in and out of the furniture, but whenever 
the dog was at fault or the rabbit, by 
doubling behind a curtain or chair broke 
cover at an unexpected point, it would give 
a sharp “rap, rap” under the dog’s very 
nose, and vanish derisively under a cabinet 
or sideboard, too low for a pug to follow it. 
When tired of being chased it would come 
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up to anybody in skirts and stretch itself 
out on them for a rest. 

It was a dear little beast, and we were so 
heartily sorry when it went away, and so glad 
when it was recovered, that the hutch was 
made, apparently, as safe as Newgate. But 
a week later the household was distressed to 
hear that Lippity had gnawed a hole through 
the wooden wall of its sleeping-room and was 
again “lost.” And this time apparently for 
good. ‘The wild rabbit had at last found out 
the joys of freedom, and though somebody 
or other saw it in the kitchen garden every 
day, and it would come and sit outside the 
glass doors of the drawing-room that looked 
out on to the lawn, it would not come “*home.” 
It contrived for itself a cunning retreat in 
one of the yards next to the dogs, from 
where at its ease it could hear, perhaps see, 
its old playfellows at their games. It may 
even have been that it sometimes joined 
them in a romp. It never went very far 
from the house and was daily seen, now in 
the flower-bed eating French marigolds and 
asters, now in the kitchen garden nibbling 
off the salsafy tops or gnawing the beetroot. 
Often it would allow a passer-by to come 
almost within arms’ reach, but never quite. It 
would quietly go lippity-lip another yard or 
two away. And so it flourished for many 
weeks, enjoying its liberty completely, and, 
by keeping near the house and gardens, 
avoiding all the dangers of gun and ferret 
and snare, and escaping the strange cats that 
poached the spinneys where the wild rabbits 
had their habitations. 

And Lippity began to “tame” other wild 
rabbits. For one of them that used to haunt 
the garden was often mistaken for it, so close 
did it let you come, so quietly did it hop 
away. On the lawn, too, close to the 
windows, Lippity used to give garden parties, 
and the wild rabbits came to them and 
frisked about with a confidence that nothing 
but Lippity’s example could have given them. 
So that it had everything possible that could 
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make a wild rabbit happy. The weather 
kept mild and “ green,” so that it never felt 
the bitter pinch of frost. It had food in 
abundance at its very door without having to 
search for it, and company in great variety. 
So we all felt that Lippity was gone for good, 
and that it could not be long before it would 
be beguiled away by some comrade beyond 
the limits of its sanctuary and come to grief. 
Poor Lippity ! 

But what a surprise was in store for us 
who croaked prophetically about the rabbit’s 
destruction when one day little Molly rushed 
in breathless with the news—“ Lippity’s 
come home again !” 

It was quite true. It had come back 
into the stable to ask for oats, and allowed 
the boy to pick it up, as he had often done 
before, and put it into the manger, and 
given it a feed. ‘Thereafter it was brought 
into the kitchen. It was Lippity sure 
enough. A pug puppy, loafing in the room, 
came up to examine the rabbit, who with a 
grunt promptly charged it and scratched its 
nose. Which done, Lippity hopped leisurely 
up towards the fireplace and, stretching itself 
out at full length with its stomach turned 
up to catch the warmth, calmly fell asleep. 
At night-fall it was taken to the old hutch 
and left there with a handful of crushed oats 
and the door wide open. And next morn- 
ing it was still there, and for all I know is at 
this moment of writing still there, a volun- 
tary prisoner. 

How are we to explain this deliberate 
abandonment of freedom and of relatives 
for the company of human beings and dogs? 
Liberty had been presented to the rabbit in 
its most alluring form and with every seduc- 
tive circumstance. And yet, of its own free 
will and accord, it turned its back upon it all. 

Some day of course, perhaps to-morrow, 
it will go away again, but the fact, inexplic- 
able as it may seem, remains that the little 
wild rabbit remembers the household as its 
friends, and their house as its “* home.” 














THE CRECHES OF PARIS 


By JOHN J. WALLER 


HE accompanying sketch is a repro- 
duction of the picture in oils by 
M. T. Lobrechon, the famous artist. 
This pretty painting, taken from the 
life, figured prominently in the Paris Salon, 
where it excited great admiration, represent- 
ingas it does a “ Promenade ” of the children 
in charge of the Municipal Créche of the First 
Arrondissement of the city. The scene de- 
picted is within the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
a favourite spot for these little afternoon 
outings, because it is not far from 17 Rue 
de l’Arbre Sec, where the Créche is situated. 
The picture, executed rapidly as the children 
were walking past, is exceedingly true to 
life, realistic and expressive in its ensemble, 
with two nurses pulling ten one-year-olds in 
a large four-wheel perambulator, followed by 
Mme. Boussemar, the manageress, at the 
head of a lovely group of twenty-five children 
of two to three years of age, who are able to 
walk ‘all by themselves,” and very proud 
they look, holding tightly to each other’s 
pinafores. The sight is one which may be 
seen by any visitor to Paris whilst walking in 
the Tuileries upon a warm summer day ; and 
it is really interesting and amusing to watch 
these little mites, so clean and tidy, their 
faces all smiling, trotting along the garden 
paths. This large family is always admired 
by fond mothers. and all who are interested 
‘in children. 

Let us now proceed to describe briefly the 
way in which the Paris Créches are conducted 
and supported. There are seventy of them 
in the twenty-two arrondissements, each re- 
ceiving children in numbers varying from 
twenty-six to seventy. Altogether about 
1300 are admitted every day to the Paris 
Créches, and 700 more are cared for in 
the thirty Créches of the suburban com- 
munes of the Department of the Seine. 
The Créche of the First Arrondissement may 
be taken as a very good type of the whole. 
It is well managed by Mme. Boussemar, who 
was kind enough to show me through it and 
to give me details of the work. Every 
Créche is under the supervision of the 
Municipality, and a charitable society is 
formed to manage it, consisting of ex-officio 


members, viz,, the Mayor and his adjuncts, 
the Deputy, municipal councillors of the 
arrondissement, the President of the Ladies’ 
Committee, and the Doctors of the Créche, 
“ Founder” members—those who give at 
least 100 francs to the Créche—and annual 
subscribers of not less than ten francs. Then 
an administrative council, consisting of the 
ex-officio members and twenty others, is 
elected by the annual meeting. A Ladies’ 
Committee is also formed, the duty of the 
members being to visit the Créche and the 
families whose children are cared for, to look 
after the clothing and the linen, to organise 
Charity fétes, and generally to contribute to 
the success of the work and the happiness of 
the little ones. These ladies figure in the 
list of the “Dames patronesses ” of the 
Créche, and they give their services. In 
fact, all those who supervise the work do so 
gratuitously. The funds of the Society are 
obtained from (1) The payment of parents 
for children placed in the Créche (mentioned 
subsequently) ; (2) subscriptions of mem- 
bers; (3) revenue from investments; (4) 
municipal subventions; (5) gifts and 
legacies; (6) collections and proceeds of 
Charity fétes. 

These Creches are managed with the 
most scrupulous care, and the regulations are 
very strict. ‘They are open every day, with 
the exception of Sundays and “féte” days, 
from seven in the morning until seven in 
the evening in winter, and from 6.30 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. in summer (April 1 to Octo- 
ber 1). Children are not admitted before 
they are fifteen days old and not kept after 
they are three years of age. All demands 
for admission must be made to the Mayor, 
accompanied by a birth certificate and one 
that the child has been vaccinated. In case 
it has not been vaccinated, the parents must 
consent that it shall be done at once by the 
doctor of the Créche. The mother must 
take her child in a state of cleanliness, and 
when she is nursing it naturally she must go 
to feed it twice a day until the doctor 
authorises it to be weaned. The Créche 
only receives the children of parents who 
work away from home, and the mother ts 
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bound to say where she is employed, so 
that she can be found at any necessary 
moment. 

The cost to parents for having their little 
ones cared for in these admirable institutions 
is twenty centimes (or twopence) per day 
for one child; thirty centimes for two ; and 
forty centimes for three children, provided 
they are of the same parents. What 
strikes one most forcibly in passing through 
one of these Créches is the absolute cleanli- 
ness of the rooms, the cradles and beds and 
everything else connected with them. To 
insure this each Créche is visited every day 
by one of the lady patronesses, the whole of 
the place being cleaned and aired after the 
departure of the children. 

An average number of thirty-five babies 
are cared for each day in this Créche. They 
are bathed, fed, taken out, and generally 
well looked after, so that the day of the 
manageress and her nurses is well filled 
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with useful work. The cost of maintenance 
is not enormous, the total expenditure in the 
case of the Créche under notice being only 
14,298 francs, or about £572 per annum. 
It receives an annual grant of £20 from the 
Municipality; the gifts and subscriptions 
amount to £410; receipts from parents 
4#£55; and altogether with interest upon 
funds, vested in French rentes, railways and 
banks, the receipts more than cover the 
expenses, the reserve capital amounting to 
#2160. Doctor Paul Richard in his report 
upon the medical statistics states that the 
small amount of disease is a sufficient re- 
commendation to parents, and convincing 
evidence of the devotion to duty of all those 
connected with the working of the Créche. 
All these institutions are equally well 
managed, and constitute a boon and a 
blessing to the poor working people who are 
obliged to be away from their home all day 
long. 





THE CHRISTMAS CHILD 


By A. L. L. 


Let the door be on the latch 
In your home; 

For it may be through the gloaming 
He will come. 


HE old village clock had just chimed 
ten, the strokes sounding loud 
and clear up the snow-covered 
street. It was Christmas Eve, and 

Felicity Harmon had had a busy day, put- 
ting last touches to warm garments, making 
a fresh batch of pies and cakes, &c. Then, 
all the afternoon had been spent in carrying 
her kindly little gifts to the different people 
for whom they were intended; her warm 
heart had thrown itself lovingly into the 
joys of the little ones, and the cares and 
sicknesses of the old folks. 

Perhaps she was tired, perhaps it was that 
Christmas had brought its own flood of 
memories, but sure it was that coming in 
and sitting down to her lonely meal, the 
bright spirit that had been so sympathetic 
and radiant all the afternoon now fell into a 
state of depression and unspoken protest. 


An hour or more passed, and she sat still 
and mused, then suddenly taking up her 
knitting, she seated herself comfortably in a 
big chair before the cheery fire, resolved to 
give no quarter to the despondent mood 
that was threatening her peace. 

It was of no use, the high tide of emotion 
had set in, and she moaned aloud : 

“ Lord, why should I be so lonely ? Have 
I not tried to do my duty, have I not given 
myself to Thy service? And yet Thou hast 
taken from me the only one I had to love 
and hast left me alone!” 

Her better nature whispered, “ Did you 
not pray that God would prosper the lad, and 
give him a place in the world worthy of his 
talents, and now that he has all that you 
desired you complain; have you not still 
his love, is he not worthily using his gifts ? 
Because he is out of your sight, you call 
back your prayers and God’s gracious 
answer.” But the monitor was unheeded. 

The little brother who had been left to 
her sole care when their mother had died 
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long ago, she had lived for with loving, wise 
thought, she had watched him grow, had 
seen with pardonable pride that he was 
studious and clever, and with gratitude had 
noted that, best of all, he was good. Nearly 
a year ago he had sailed for India to take 
up a position of trust and honour, and 
Felicity had, through all the months that had 
passed, tried all the arts of patience and 
industry to accustom herself to his absence, 
and to keep at bay the fact that her heart 
was aching, that her life’s work was done, 
and that she, not yet forty years old, was 
alone in the world. This, the Eve of Christ- 
mas, was hardest of all to bear, and she con- 
tinued her lament. “I do love Thy service 
and Thy poor, O Lord ; Thou knowest they 
fill my hands, but my heart is empty. Thou 
knowest that too ; fill it, Lord; and if Thou 
withholdest everything else, give me more of 
Thyself this Christmas-time, and save me 
from murmuring.” 

Her knitting had dropped from her hands 
and lay in her lap, and startled by the defeat 
of all her usual content with her lot, and her 
boldness in daring to utter complaint, her 
tired eyes closed, and she was soon asleep. 

Sleeping, she dreamed, and in her dream 
there came a gentle knocking at the door, 
and she rose to open it. Standing in the 
snow was one she did not recognise for a 
moment, but lifting the lamp high, she let 
the light fall on His face, and quickly realis- 
ing who it was, she exclaimed, in a voice 
trembling with excitement, “Come in, dear 
Lord, I have not deserved this honour, I 
have been so rebellious, but you have come 
because I asked you ; how kind! Come in 
out of the cold.” 

Seating her guest in the most comfortable 
chair, she busied herself in seeking His 
comfort, entreating Him to eat, to accept 
the best she had, and again and again pour- 
ing out her gratitude for the honour done 
her as, full of joy, she sought new ways 
of showing her love. 

While so engaged, again she heard a knock, 
and with a feeling of annoyance that any 
one should come to interrupt or shorten the 
Master’s visit, she opened the door. 

A little girl, slightly clad, looking cold 
and wan, timorously greeted her: “Oh, 
Miss F'licity, Mrs. Simmons is terribly bad, 
and she says can you be so kind as to 
come and see her.” 


Another time how quickly she would have 
responded to such an appeal, now it was 
not to be thought of, and she answered: 
“IT can’t possibly come to-night, child, I’m 
particularly engaged ; tell Mrs. Simmons I’ll 
come round in the morning.” 

Shutting the door she turned back to 
her beloved guest, but He was not there. 

Bewildered and full of grief, she waked 
slowly to the consciousness that some one 
was still knocking at the door, and the con- 
tinued tapping at last roused her from her 
dream. 

Had she been sleeping, she asked her- 
self, or did He really come? She had seen 
Him; nothing could have been clearer ; 
and was He not full of comfort and pity 
for her, and not a word of upbraiding for 
her murmuring ? It surely could not be only 
a dream ; and yet some one was knocking 
still. What made her fancy that little Patty 
Price had come, and that she had sent her 
away? She knew Mrs. Simmons was very 
ill, she saw that when she was there in the 
afternoon. Full of questioning thought she 
rose from her chair and crossed the room. 
If not fully awake before, the cold blast that 
met her from the open door finished the work, 
and Felicity Harmon saw before her the 
child her dream had already made familiar. 
The message, too, was much the same, but 
the reply was different. She answered : 

“Tell Mrs. Simmons I’ll be there in a 
few minutes, Patty ; but stay, child, you're 
cold, come in and warm yourself while I 
put on my things, and we'll go down 
together.” 

Felicity was strangely moved, and 
mechanically preparing to go out she still 
questioned with herself: ‘Had the Master 
gone away because—because she had dis- 
regarded the call from one of His little ones ? 
Why had Patty come through the snow so 
late at night ?” 

Turning to the little girl she asked, “* What 
made you come out on such a cold night ? 
You should be in bed, child.” 

“Oh, miss,” answered the child, * Mrs. 
Simmons was so bad, and she feared she 
couldn’t live till morning, and she did so 
want to see you.” 

“Ts the little baby still living, Patty ?” 

“Yes, miss; and mother says he’s like to 
live. Mrs. Simmons hadn’t no one to send, 
soI ran. I thought you would like to know. 
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I saw the light wasn’t out in your window or 
I wouldn’t have knocked.” 

“ Had you been knocking long, Patty?” 

‘“ A bit, miss.” 

Soft at heart and humbled, Felicity took 
the child by the hand and went out. Turn- 
ing her head a moment she looked at the 
seat where the Master had rested, and said 
softly to herself, “ Yes, it was He Himself.” 

As they hastened down the street the old 
clock chimed out slowly the strokes of twelve 
o’clock. Felicity counted them, and as the 
sound died away, said musingly, “He is 
come, Patty.” 

The child looked up wonderingly and 
said, ‘* Who, Miss F'licity ?” 

“The Saviour, dear ; it is His birthday, 
you know—Christmas Day.” 

Two or three hours later Felicity Harmon 
again reached her home. In her arms she 
carried a bundle, not very heavy, not very 
big, but she bore it carefully, and softly 
closing the door behind her, she laid it in 
the large old chair while she raked together 
the fire and kindled a blaze. Then, utterly 
exhausted by the scenes and excitement of 
the night, she threw herself down before the 
chair and in a fit of weeping relieved her 
over-wrought nature. 

Uncovering the bundle gently, she let the 
firelight fall on the face of the infant, then 
burying her face in her hands, amid weeping 
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and laughing she cried, “ Lord, I accept it, 
I take it as Thyself, but O Lord, I did 
not expect this. I have not had time to 
take it all in. Is this the answer to my 
prayer, hast Thou sent me this Christmas 
child to nurse for Thee? Then, help me to 
do it, and oh, teach me to pray, so that I 
shall not be afraid to be taken at my word.” 

A cry from the bundle arrested her 
prayer ; she rose, and taking the baby into 
her loving and motherly arms, exclaimed, 
“You, my poor little motherless, friendless 
bairn, you are my Emanuel !” 


Being the village doctor and an old friend 
of Felicity Harmon’s family, I looked in a 
few days later to see Felicity in her new réle 
of mother of the Christmas child, for the 
story had got about how that Miss Harmon, 
the kindest, busiest woman in the village, 
had adopted the orphan babe. Her face 
was bright and happy, the babe was in her 
arms, and she was softly singing an old song 
of the Virgin Mother. . 


Little one weeping, child of my sorrow; 
Little one sleeping, fear not the morrow ; 
Little one smiling, what dost thou see ? 
Is it the angels beckoning thee ? 


When she saw me she laughed her old 
gay laugh, and asked me if I did not think 
her baby did its foster-mother credit ? 





AT SUNSET 


HE lavish beauty of the sunset some- 
times strikes one as pitiful. It 
appears from year to year, century 
to century, shining down through 

the ages from a first evening very long ago. 
In the dazzling heart of it are written the 
words “Come up hither.” Its face changes 
from day to day, never growing older or less 
beautiful, and still the words are the same. 
Surely it stirred the hearts of Adam and Eve 
as they watched the glowing west, and 
turning saw a few lingering rays light up the 
Tree of Knowledge ; but its fruit was not the 
answer, nor ever has been ; knowledge alone 
cannot win for us an entrance to that 
“ thither.” 


Down through time the sunset came with 
its changing changelessness ; here and there 
on the journey were a few that “listened and 
knew,” but the many passed on unseeing 
and unhearing, and now the same story is 
enacted daily around us. The story of the 
sunset is the story of all the earth’s beauty. 
Some do not care to seek beyond the world 
and the things of it, but looking for eternal 
life in power, and wealth, and pride, feed on 
the tarnish of what was made supremely 
good. Some care, but are too busy to listen 
to this tenderest voice of God, and attending 
only to the voices of the world lose the 
power to hear that other. 

Some are sad, and having rejected the 
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AT SUNSET 


earth reject too the most unsullied expres- 
sion of the mind of the Comforter. 

The faithful few out of all made in His 
likeness, feel the shadow of the imprinted 
image claiming affinity with nature, that other 
“ expression of His thought.” And absorb- 
ing and seeing the glorious perfection of its 
beauty, they return to tell of it to others in 
whatsoever tongue God has bestowed, be it 
painting, or music, or words, or, hardest of 
all, merely bya life. Yet there is no hint of 
reproach in the sunset’s beauty. Would that 
we higher creatures could so faithfully fulfil 
our appointed tasks that this world’s praise 
or blame, acceptation or rejection should be as 
nothing to us. The sunset is the swan-song 
of the dying day; it shines often like a great 
gorgeous flower dropped from the heavenly 
garden. As you watch, it grows more and 
more beautiful, and still more lovely ; then 
suddenly you realise that its glowing hues 
are fading instead of deepening, just as in 
your own life you did not know when the 
zenith was reached, but it is so, and the 
flower fades, and nothing you can do or say 
will bring it back. Then there are the 
angels’ sunsets, when those on earth see 
none, but the angels coming from the earth 
see it and pause a moment, as they rise 
above the obscuring cloud, and then go on 
their way to the land where there is no set- 
ting of the sun nor any night. There is a 
sunset where dark clouds are illumined by 
one red shaft of light, like a burning hope of 
a joyful to-morrow sent forth from the dark- 
ness of a sorrow. The crimson shaft spreads, 
and we see it as Browning saw it : 


Like a torch flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson: as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. 


Sometimes the sun dies, telling you the story 
of some one who has passed from a mourn- 
ful life in a blaze of joy to a glorious 
Eternity, for the sorrowful clouds that have 
darkened all the day are lighted up with an 
indescribable glory, and you feel that this is 
not the end, but the beginning, for is it not 
the radiance carried into the great dark 
Other World? There is a sunset like the 
smile of God, it spreads all over the face of 
the heavens. Itis crimson, and golden, and 
purple, shading away into delicate tints that 
we have no name for. There is no sameness 
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about it, but it has a grand underlying unity 
in its author. There is tenderness, and 
gladness, and triumphant exaltation, and 
afar off an echo seems to call us to a more 
perfect life and a glorious presence. 

The clouds sometimes take strange 
fantastic shapes lighted up with unearthly 
lights, and enhance the beauty of a sunset. 
In “ White Nights” there is the pathetic 
thought that “In the evening the clouds are 
sorrowful because the sun had loved them, 
kissed them till they were crimson, and now 
he was going away.” ‘To reach the heart of 
the sunset is the Ultima Thule of the birds, 
but they never attain it, and die dreaming 
of it. 

When the dying sun isa ball of orange 
red, just as it disappears it gives back con- 
centrated in one emerald ray all the “good 
green ” it has absorbed during the day; even 
so do we give back the world and the things 
of it at the last. ‘These are some of the 
ways in which the sunset re-echoes its call, 
and seeks to draw our souls toa Beyond 
“lightened ” by “the glory of God.” 

As we grow older the sunsets seem to 
occur more seldom, for we miss them as we 
are busy here and there; when we do see 
them their beauty is undiminished, but a hint 
of regretful sadness lies folded in the wings 
of glory. Yet farther on our journey, and 
we stop some day to look at the dying sun, 
and—the colours have faded, it seems but a 
dim reflection of visions of unapproachable 
radiance seen in boyhood. Yet it is not so. 
Others are watching with sight unclouded by 
memory, wondering was it ever so splendid 
before, full of hope that it will be even 
grander to-morrow. At last the day comes 
when we sail “towards the land of sunsets 
never paling, toward heaven’s sea of stars.” 

The sunset seems the end for the watchers, 
but soon other lights, dimmer it is true, 
appear ; so it is always, and the same has 
been said of the setting of the greatest Sun 
the world ever knew, when Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea took courage and 
shone as stars. 

Let us die gallantly like the radiant sun. 
The world will not miss us so much, and our 
place will be filled before the morrow. What 
is sunset for us is dawn for others. Let us 
then leave a place raised high on the lasting 
things of truth, and goodness, and purity. 

E.ala, 








CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


now, half way up the Bar, 
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formerly opened on to the 
Barbican, which was unfor- 
tunately removed in 1827. 


THE FIRST PULPIT WES- 
LEY PREACHED FROM 


No. 2.—In a little village 
church in Oxfordshire can be 
seen the pulpit where John 
Wesley preached his first ser- 
mon. The inscription on a 
small brass plate is as follows: 


‘In this pulpit the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A., sometime Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
preached his first sermon 
A.D.1725. Wednesday, October 
16th I preached at Southlye. 
Here it was that I preached my 
first sermon six and forty years 


No. 1 (J. W. Whipp, 13 Elbe Grove, Rocky Lanes, Liverpool) ago. 


MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK 


No. 1.—Micklegate Bar is perhaps the most 
interesting of the gates which add so much 
to the old-world charm of the ancient city of 
York. 

In shape it is a rectangular tower, fifty-three 
and ahalf feet high, and its exterior is relieved by 
shields emblazoned in colours, containing the 
Royal Arms of England and Old France, the City 
Arms, and those of Sir John L. Kaye, 
Lord Mayor in 1727. 

It was on the top of this bar that 
the heads of traitors were exhibited, 
fixed on poles, the most memorable 
instance being during the Wars of 
the Roses, when the head of the 
Duke of York, who was slain at 
Wakefield in 1460, was displayed 
here, adorned with a paper crown, 
and overlooking the city, so that 
York might ‘‘ overlook the town of 
York.” 


‘They took his head and on the 
gates of York 
They set the same; and there it 
doth remain 
The saddest spectacle that e’er I 
viewed.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry VI. 


The two doors, rather oddly situated 


‘One man was in my pre- 
sent audience who heard it. 
Most of the rest have gone to their long Home. 
‘* Wesley's Fournal, 1771."’ 
‘*T declare once more that I live and diea member 
of the Church of England and that none who 
regard my judgment or advice will ever separate 
from it. 
“* Wesley's Fournal, December 11, 1789."’ 
‘Born June 7, 1703. 
‘Died March 2, 1791.” 





No. 2 (Mrs. W. Derby Hyde, Witney, Oxon) 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


A MONUMENT BATTERED BY 
BULLETS 


No. 3.—The monument to the memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Henderson, in Greyfriars 
Church-yard, Edinburgh, underwent a singular 
experience. He was chaplain to the King, and 
minister of Edinburgh. He was noted as a sturdy 
defender of freedom and discipline in the Church, 
and as a suppressor of all kinds of superstition, A 
monument was raised to his memory soon after his 
death in 1664. At the Restoration the inscriptions 
on the monument were by the order of parliament 
obliterated, A company of soldiers was duly told 
off and battered each side of the obelisk with 
bullets, the marks of which are still to beseen. At 
the Revolution in 1688, the inscriptions on the 
memorial were quietly restored by friends and still 
remain. 


‘**SOLID SHEETS OF MARBLE GRAY" 


No. 4.—In a day's journey through Teesdale one 
may see almost every variety of river scenery ; 
rapids and foaming falls, still depths and babbling 
shallows; but nothing so characteristic and unique 
as the ‘‘ solid sheets of marble gray ’’ referred to by 
Scott and indicated in the photograph. This 
feature of the river-bed is even more striking in 
moorland streams confluent with the Tees, which 
often slide over smooth rock-surfaces without a 
ripple to betray their flow. These curiously level 
watercourses are formed where the stream has worn 
its way down through softer overlying strata toa 
hard floor of carboniferous limestone, in this district 
lying almost horizontally, and so resembling a well- 
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laid pavement rather t an ariver-bed. The photo- 
graph is taken of the tributary Coreta, at Bowes, 
within half a mile of the famous ‘ Dotheboys 
Hall.”’ 
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QUEEN VICTORIA ARRIVING AT 
BALLATER 


No. 5.—This photograph represents the arrival 
of our late Queen at Ballater, and it gives an 
excellent representation of that event, which was 
always one of general rejoicing, even Nature 
seeming to join in harmony with the proceedings. 
Usually the day was one of brilliant sunshine, with 
cloudless blue sky, and warm, balmy air. Some- 
times, however, the landscape was hidden by the 
cold, grey mist which wraps its chill garment round 
the grand old hills. Yet the chill mist could not 
damp the joy and enthusiasm of her Majesty's 
Highland subjects. 


KIT’S COTY HOUSE 


No. 6.—Kit’s Coty House is a dolmen standing 
on a rounded hill below the main range of the 
North Downs, at Blue Bell Hill, about half way 
between Chatham and Maidstone. As will be seen, 
it consists of two larger stones and a smaller one 
supporting a fourth, by way of roof, and this forms 
a rough stone chamber. This was originally a 
sepulchral chamber, in a long mound or barrow, 
erected, no doubt, to some chief of the Stone or 
Bronze Age long before the Christian era. The 
barrow, under the influence of weather and culti- 
vation, has disappeared, though old views of the 
dolmen show some remnants of it. 

The site, although considerably lower than Blue 
Bell Hill, gives one of the widest prospects in Kent. 

Popular tradition has long connected it with the 
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Battle of Aylesford, in which the British 
chief Katigorn was killed, but at that 





time it was already of vast antiquity. 

It was said that an avenue of upright 
stones connected it with cromlechs at 
Addington (now fallen) on the other 
side of the Medway, and there seems 
some evidence for this statement in 
the number of large boulders in the 
neighbourhood. 


THE SAGACITY OF THE RAT 


No. 7.—This photograph furnishes 
a very remarkable illustration of the 
intelligent observation and of the ad- 
vanced reasoning power of such a wild 
creature as the common rat, and also 
of the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
which it is able to exercise for the pro- 
tection of its young. The photograph 
represents a wire rat-trap, belonging to 
Mr. Livingstone, Port Askaig Hotel, Islay, who kindly 
allowed me to photograph it. He informed me that 
he had been in the habit of catching two or three 
young rats in it daily, and great was his surprise 
when, a few mornings since, on examining it as usual, 
he found that the opening had been completely 
closed up with teased rope. This had occurred within 
twenty-four hours, and the only explanation is that 
during the night the mother rat had teased out a bit 
of rope which was lying in the place and closed up 
the entrance to the trap (as will be seen in the 
photograph) to prevent its young from exploring 
a passage from which experience had too frequently 
shown that a return was impossible, 
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THE QUEEN’S FUNERAL 


No. 8.—This photograph gives a picture of a small 
portion of the huge crowd which gathered in Hyde 
Park to watch the passing of the cortége at the funeral 
of her Majesty the Queen. It was taken froma point 
looking towards the Marble Arch, and shows how 
closely the space was packed by the silent specta- 
tors, who had taken up their positions between 5 A.M. 
and 9 A.M., when the park gates were closed. Many 
men and boys, finding that little was to be seen of 
the spectacle from the level on which they stood, 
climbed up into the trees till the procession 
passed. 
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NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


IV.—MRS. WARD OF WHITTINGTON 


By F. D. HOW, Aurnor or “ THE Lire or Bishop WatsHAmM How,” 
“Tue Lire oF Bishop SELWYN,’ ETC. 


Y rights this littke memoir should 
have had the first place in all the 
series, for whenever I hear the 
words “good women” Mrs. Ward 

comes first of all into my mind. Outside 
my own family she was certainly the first to 
impress my childish mind with the idea—at 
that time doubtless vague enough—of a 
good woman. 

We were the Rectory children, and in the 
days of my earliest recollections there were 
four of us, a sister dividing me from my two 
younger brothers. I am not sure that we 
did my father, Mr. Walsham How, after- 
wards Bishop of Wakefield, who was for 
many years Rector of Whittington, much 
credit. At all events, I can remember 
various episodes (with which this paper has 
nothing to do) which lead me to this con- 
clusion. The Rectory garden and fields 
were an ideal playground, with lawns and 
long yew hedges, a terrace and a grassy 
bank down which to roll, and to crown all a 
stream with miniature waterfalls in which to 
get wet through as often as you liked. Then 
there were barns, and haylofts, and pigsties, 
and other delights which made hide and 
seek a really adventurous game, and a big 
potato field at the far end in which it was 
generally possible to start a rabbit or two, 
to the great glee of the pet dog for the time 
being, and not much to the inconvenience 
of the rabbit. 

It was here that we marched with the 
garden and fields of Mr. Ward of the Don- 
nett, and it was over the boundary hedge of 
this field that many a conference was held, 
and many an invitation exchanged, with the 
Ward children, who were m.: * numerous 
than ourselves, and of whom some were 
older and some younger than we were. The 
Donnett was the most important farm in 
the place, and Mr. Ward, after some of 
the squires and the rector, quite the most 
important man. He belonged to that yeo- 
man class which is becoming less numerous 
year by year, though the land he farmed was 


not his own but belonged to Mr. Wright of 
Halston, a property famous as the residence 
of that eccentric squire Jack Mytton. One 
of the best known Shropshire families of this 
yeoman class is that of the Broughalls, and 
Mr. Ward was closely connected with them, 
his mother having been a Miss Broughall 
of Pen-y-byrn. To us children, as may be 
supposed, it mattered not one pin what 
Mr. Ward’s origin might have been. ‘To us 
he was our Mr. Ward, and that was enough. 
We would any one of us have gone a good 
bit out of our way to meet the big strong 
figure with the kindly smile, and it is not 
too much to say that we knew that he would 
have gone a good bit out of his way to do 
any one of us a service. Such a sweet- 
tempered lovable man is rarely met with. I 
remember well how I had been one day lent 
a pony from the Donnett on which to go 
hunting with Sir Watkin’s hounds, and how, 
being a reckless boy, I had ridden ata great 
pace down a stony lane with the result that 
I had to lead the pony home with a pair of 
broken knees. The scolding which would 
usually follow such an event never came, 
but the kind and fatherly way in which Mr. 
Ward talked to me, seeming more anxious 
to comfort me than to lament over the 
damage, made me feel more ashamed of my- 
self than anything else could have done. 
But it is not of Mr., but of Mrs. Ward 
that I want-to tell. And yet in many ways 
—even in personal appearance—there was 
a great likeness between them. If we chil- 
dren were fond of Mr. Ward, we simply 
loved his wife. None of us will ever forget 
her. I can see her now with her comely 
figure, her fair hair and blue eyes, as she 
would hold out her motherly arms to wel- 
come any one of us ; and even after all these 
years, if anything goes wrong, I sometimes 
have the feeling that I want to go and tell 
Mrs. Ward, though she is now at rest where 
no troubles can reach her. She, too, be- 
longed to the yeoman class. Her maiden 


name was Mary Anne Hughes, and she was 
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born on February 7, 1825. Her father was 
Mr. Richard Hughes, eldest son of Mr. 
Hughes who owned and farmed Plas-new- 
ydd, Llansilin, and he lived first of all at 
Pen-y-bont, near Llangedwyn (where Mrs. 
Ward was born), and afterwards for some 
years at Park Hall, a lovely old black and 
white house in the parish of Whittington, 
and not much more than a mile from the 
Donnett. When the owner of Park Hall came 
to live there himself, Mr. Richard Hughes 
moved to Park Farm, 
from which house the 
wedding took place 
in February 1846 be- 
tween Miss Mary 
Anne Hughes and 
Mr. John Ward, a 
union which resulted 
in the most perfect 
domestic happiness 
and in the birth of 
five sons and five 
daughters. Now to 
describe the house 
to which Mrs. Ward 
came as a bride. It 
was a rather strag- 
gling, low, pictur- 
esque building, 
covered with pear- 
trees, and creepers 
which only allowed 
one here and there 
a glimpse of the 
white walls. A pretty 
porch upon the south 
side formed the main 
entrance, and the 
grass plot in front of 
the house was broken 
by beds gay with flowers. Flowers, too, 
bordered the walks in the kitchen garden, and 
the whole aspect of the place was exceedingly 
bright and charming. ‘The house was after- 
wards rebuilt in its present form and much of 
its beauty departed in the process. The draw- 
ing-room of the old house was rather small, 
but there was compensation in the roomy, 
comfortable dining-room and the children’s 
big school-room upstairs. 

On the side of the house farthest from the 
Rectory was the big farmyard, surrounded 
on three sides by the usual red-brick barns 
and stables and cow-sheds of a Shropshire 
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homestead. Passing through this one came 
to the stackyard—a grand place to play in, 
as we children thought—where innumerable 
poultry led a life of luxury under Mrs. Ward’s 
special supervision. Beyond the stackyard 
was a large meadow, across which a cart- 
track led by a series of gates through sundry 
arable fields to where the river Perry winds 
its quiet way between peaty banks, and 
where the Halston woods make a_ back- 
ground to the scene which is lovely at 
every season of the 
year. 

Here Mrs. Ward 
spent many happy 
and exceedingly busy 
years. Her large 
family required a 
great deal of her 
time, and the super- 
intendence of her 
dairy and of the 
house and farm-ser- 
vants kept her fully 
occupied. She was 
most thorough in all 
she undertook, and 
was never too 
“ grand ” to take her 
own share in all that 
went on. It has 
been said that this 
thoroughness was the 
keynote of her charac- 
ter. Then there was 
the care of her house. 
Her refinedandorder- 
loving mind was not 
content with the state 
of things so fre- 
quently seen ina farm- 
house, where the only attempts at elegance 
are to be discovered in a parlour little used 
and smelling ofdamp. Her home was bright 
and well kept everywhere. Flowers, in 
which she delighted, were to be found in 
every room, and not a corner of the house 
looked anything but thoroughly cheerful, 
pretty, and habitable. The superintendence 
of all this was no slight task. The farm 
was, as has been said, the most important 
in the place, and in those days the parish of 
Whittington contained 1500 people, and the 
village itself fully half that number. The 
principal farmstead was, therefore, no small 
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welcome if we went to her 
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affair, and the heads of it were managers of 
a considerable business. 

An attempt has been made so far to show 
Mrs. Ward as one whose daily cares and 
occupations connected with her house and 
her family would be considered by many 
women more than enough to fill their life : 
many, indeed, would have left half-done the 
multitudinous duties which fell to her lot. 

Now it is time to turn to the other side of 
her life and to speak of the work she found 
time to do for others, and the influence she 
wielded over all who came in contact with 
her. One of the earliest bits of evidence in 
my mind of this latter gift is the fact that we 
Rectory children never dreamt of being 
naughty when with Mrs. Ward. There was 
something about her, in spite of her gentle- 
ness, which put such a thing out of the 
question. I suppose it was just the power of 
her own goodness. A great friend writes: 
“From my earliest childhood Iremember her, 
bright, kind, motherly ; with a warm-hearted 


house; a smile and a cheerful 
word if we met her in the road ; 
so that it was always a pleasure 
to see her. I think her face 
inspired trust even in a child, 
it was so open and kindly and 
honest. You could not look 
at her without believing in her 
goodness.” In these last words 
doubtless lay the secret of her 
influence. If we children felt 
it, so in greater measure did her 
own family, and so again did 
her servants and farm-hands. 
I do not suppose that the 
roughest labourer ever used a 
coarse word before her, or the 
most cross-grained woman ever 
resisted for long the sunshine 
of her presence. And so, 
through one and another, her 
influence spread in all the 
village. The slattern hurriedly 
shut her cottage door lest Mrs. 
Ward should see the state of 
things inside: the toper, re- 
turning from one of the four 
inns which Whittington boasted 
in those days, turned away 
shamefaced if he met her in 
the road. 

But this power could not have been 
exercised if the people had not loved her 
too. Asa matter of fact, she gave nearly all 
the time that she could spare from her home- 
life to their service, and completely won 
their love and trust. Not very long ago a 
woman said, “ Oh! I shall never forget Mrs. 
Ward. It was through her that I am alive 
now. When I was so terribly ill she sat up 
with me ten nights running, and when I 
began to mend she didn’t leave off helping 
me, but came every day and brought me 
things, and even came in her carriage, and 
took me for drives when I was fit for it. 
She was a lady as didn’t stop a thing till it 
was done.” 

Another instance. The wife of the man 
who had for many years been cowman at the 
Donnett lay dying. She and her young 
daughter (then just fourteen years old) had 
been much in and out at the farm, and, 
needless to say, Mrs. Ward was their true 
and much-loved friend. To her the dying 
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woman committed the care of her girl, who 
was just at the age when a mother’s super- 
vision is all-important. It happened that 
not long ago I called to see this very person, 
now a busy matron with nine children of her 
own! ‘T hardly knew the loss of a mother,” 
she said; “ from the day of my own mother’s 
death Mrs. Ward was a true mother to me.” 
Again, in the course of the same conversa- 
tion she said, “ If any one, especially a child, 
was ill, the first thing was to go for Mrs. 
Ward or Mrs. How” [the Rector’s wife]. 
These may seem small matters, but there 
was nothing merely nominal about the help 
given by Mrs. Ward, and it may be doubted 
whether in half a dozen villages in the land 
her equal can be found to-day. 

What a busy life it was! yet how bright 
and how utterly unselfish! Her day, filled 
from earliest dawn with the routine of her 
work and with the care of her sick and needy 
neighbours, always found her ready in the 
evening for the family life and pleasures, 
which would have lost their flavour for all 
if she had not been present. In the winter, 
all would collect in the drawing-room, and a 
happy hour or two be spent in music or 
games. In the summer, there was usually a 
stroll with husband, and sometimes one or 
two of the children, round the farm. On 
the way a pause would be made to watch the 
village lads practising cricket on the Donnett 
Meadow, the use of which as a cricket 
ground was one of the many generous gifts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ward. ‘Then, farther on, 
in harvest time there would be a kindly 
word and smile to the women and children 
busy gleaning (or “leasing,” as it was called) 
between the standing stooks of corn, for on 
the Donnett farm it was not the custom to 
keep the gleaners out until every stray ear 
had been raked in. Women, who were 
children in those days, still like to tell of 
the long happy days in the school holidays 
(which were regulated by the harvest), when 
mother put up a basket of food for dinner 
and took out her children to spend the 
whole time from early morning till dark in 
gathering the scattered corn. Enough was 
often collected in this way to keep the family 
in flour for many a week, and well do I 
remember the treat we thought it when from 
one cottage or another came a present of a 
delicious little “leasing-cake” for the Rectory 
children. 


For many years this happy, blessed life 
went on beneath a cloudless sky. Then 
came a season of suddenly increased pros- 
perity, and, as is often the case, the first 
great troubles came pressing on its heels. 
Mr. Ward joined with a brother-in-law in 
undertaking. a contract for the construction 
of a portion of the Cambrian Railway. For 
a time there was a vision of considerable 
fortune, and many friends urged Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward to leave their old home and start 
life afresh amid more ambitious surroundings. 
It was Mrs. Ward’s common sense and 
humility in the best sense of the word that 
saved them from sucha course. The matter 
did not turn out to be as profitable as had 
been hoped, and such gain as accrued was 
dearly bought at the price of great worry and 
anxiety. In the midst of years of great 
happiness Mrs. Ward had never forgotten 
God’s poor and suffering, and in the days of 
her own many and great sorrows she was to 
find that He had not forgotten her. 

First there came the business anxieties 
which have just been mentioned. In refer- 
ence to these one of her sons says: “ In all 
their married life I never heard either father 
or mother speak a cross word to each other, 
and, however sad she might be, beyond 
shedding a tear mother was always cheerful, 
and she had much to bear. The way she 
and father kept their troubles to themselves, 
so as not to let them make us sad, was 
simply wonderful.” 

In 1877 there fell the heaviest blow of all. 
Mr. Ward died, and this brave woman was 
left to face the fulure at a comparatively 
early age bereft of the strong and loving arm 
on which she had learnt to lean with so 
much confidence. 

Their eldest son was a rising solicitor, 
and it fell to the lot of their second—*“ ‘Tom 
Ward,” as well known in the cricket and 
hunting field as in the village choir, and the 
right hand of his father on the farm—to 
help his mother to carry on the old home. 
But there was more to follow. In 1879 an 
accident brought about-the sudden death of 
this much-loved son, and then Mrs. Ward 
went out with her daughters from the busy 
homestead she had loved so well and sought 
a more retired life at Twyford, a little hamlet 
some three miles away. Yet through all 
this time of sorrow her great heart never 
really failed her. ‘The lady whose mournful 
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duty it was to break to her the sudden death 
of her son remembers how her saintly nature 
would not let her murmur, and how her first 
thought was for others, and her first words 
a request that her little boy at school might 
be told gently. 

As at Whittington, so at Twyford, Mrs. 
Ward never forgot her poorer neighbours, 
and quickly won their love. One of her 
great gifts was the power of being just herself 
to whomsoever she was talking. A daughter 
remembers it being said that her mother was 
just the same whether she were talking to 
Lady Frances Lloyd, the wife of a neighbour- 
ing squire, or to old Mary, “a dear old 
Welsh woman who lived in the lane at 
Twyford.” 

But my pen might go on for long enough 
were I to attempt to chronicle all that this 
“00d woman ” was to those amongst whom 
she lived. There is one more thing about 


which much ought to be said, and it has 
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been left to the last as being the most im- 
portant. 

How was it that she was able to lead this 
beautiful life? There can be but one answer. 
Her own personal religion was so simple and 
so fervent that her life was merely its natural 
expression. This is sacred ground upon 
which to tread, and little can be written on 
such a subject. Perhaps nothing better can 
be done than to go back once more to the 
days of the “ Rectory children,” and see 
how years and years ago a Sunday was spent 
at the Donnett. 

Not a little of those days was passed in 
going to and from the church. The Rectory 
garden wall forms a large angle round which 
goes the high road, so that it wasa short cut 
for the Donnett party to come through the 
big back doors, and so along the drive and in 
front of the Rectory house and out by the 
front gate into the village street, nearly 
opposite to the old ruined castle of Fitz- 
warren. The road goes 
all along the edge of the 
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three pools which once 
formed part of the castle 
moat until the old red- 
brick church is reached, 
so that the Wards had a 
pretty walk on Sundays 
and not a very long one. 
Well can I remember 
seeing them go past our 
house on their way: a 
daughter or two generally 
well on in front; then 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward and 
perhaps a son; and lastly 
one or two more hurry- 
ing for fear of being late, 
or trying to catch up and 
walk with father and 
mother. 

Mrs. Ward, all her 
life, as long as_ her 
health allowed, was con- 
stant in her attendance 
at the early Celebrations, 
and was always in her 
place with the rest of 
the family at the 11 
o’clock service. After that 
all the farm-servants (in- 
cluding sometimes their 
wives and daughters) 
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came to dinner at the Donnett, and Mr. Ward 
stood at the head of the table, carving the joint 
—generaily a good-sized round of beef. This 
good old custom, so little observed in these 
days, did much to draw together all who lived 
or worked on the farm, and whose interests 
were really so much in common. Where 
master, mistress, and children thus show 
their servants frequent hospitality, there can 
seldom be any of those feelings of bitterness 
and class separation which are so far too 
common at the present day. 

But to continue. The whole day was as 
helpful and restful as possible. Everything 
that could be done beforehand was prepared 
on the Saturday, so that all might enjoy their 
Sunday. Mrs. Ward, asa rule, spent a peace- 
ful hour or two with her husband on Sunday 
afternoon, and in the evening all again were 
in their places at church. “ After evening 
service,” says one of the daughters of the 
house, “ we often had music, and finished 
up the very happy day with family prayers.” 
How simple it all sounds, and how little there 
seems to tell! And yet—in these later days 
is there no need of such an example ? 

In 1888 Mrs. Ward returned once more 
to Whittington with her three unmarried 
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daughters, her eldest son having built her a 
pretty little house in the village. The joy 
of the people at having her once more among 
them may be imagined! But it was not 
for long. Early in 1892, when on her way 
to an early service, she fell down, but insisted 
upon going on to the church, and even after- 
wards her daughters could not persuade her 
to stay at home at 11 o'clock. She, how- 
ever, became very ill in church, and had to 
be taken out before the service was ended. 
Her two last illnesses, each lasting for many 
weeks, were borne with the utmost patience 
and cheerfulness, although she had always 
dreaded a long illness, and had hated having 
to nurse herself at any time. 

The end came on Sunday, Sept. 11, 1892, 
just before evening service. She had been 
unconscious for some little time, but had 
previously been overjoyed to receive a visit 
from her old rector, then Bishop of Wake- 
field, whose close personal friend and assis- 
tant in all good work she had ever been. 
It so happened that he was also in Whitting- 
ton on the day of her death, and it was his 
voice which commended her soul to that 
God whose faithful soldier and servant she 
had been to her life’s end. 


THE DOOR IN HEAVEN 


“Ou Lord, Thy child who went astray 
Comes weeping back to Thee once more ; 
I see him hastening on his way ; 
How shall I greet him?” 
door ; 


“Close the 


“ Yea, close it ruthless in his face, 
With clash and clang of bolts within ! 
There let him beat, and plead for grace, 
Till he has purged away his sin.” 


“Oh Lord, thy child who twice has sinned 
Comes slowly back, with broken cries 

Blown down the outer dark and wind ; 
Far off, he dares not lift his eyes. 


“What wilt Thou?” “Set the door ajar, 
And let a lamp shine, fixed and clear, 
Thro’ dark and anguish, like a star, 
To give him courage to draw near.” 


*“ Lord God, dost Thou remember still 
The child which laughed Thy love to 
scorn 
Thro’ years of shame and nameless ill ? 
Now comes he naked and forlorn. 


“ Now that his evil day is done, 
To Thee he turns, who scoffed of yore. 
What wilt Thou, Lord, with such a one? 
Shall not Thy saints make fast the door?” 


“ Make fast the door? Nay, set it wide! 
Nay, pluck it wholly from the hinge! 
So shall heaven’s glory hell deride, 
And all the outer darkness tinge 


With radiant pulse from pole to pole, 
And mercy from the Mercy-seat 
Stream out and clothe this naked soul, 
And flowers break up beneath his feet.” 
Viva Briss, 
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By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Autuor or “THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE Goon,” 
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CHAPTER X 


TO FOLLOW RIGHT 


H =. ELSWORTHY was sitting on 


a bench by the river side, and 

near her sat Charles Cross, his eyes 

on her face, and his tongue only 
just silent after an impetuous confession 
of the feelings that had been growing in 
his heart towards her. 

She held the arm of the bench firmly 
with her hand, her eyes looked straight away 
across the river. Her heart throbbed both 
with joy and compunction—joy, for how 
readily it answered to the pleading; com- 
punction for she knew that she never ought 
to have let it be made to her. 

“Give me the hope,” he said, “ T’ll work 
and wait, but ¢his is my life.” 

“Just now it is,” said Elsie, finding voice 
and breath. 

“Of course,” said the young man, “I 
am bound now to be quite open with you 
and your father. You shall know all there 
is to know about me—it’s not creditable— 
but it has all passed away z 

“T do know,” said Elsie. ‘“ l’ve guessed.” 

“You guessed x 

‘Yes. I ought to have told you. Please, 
you must let me speak.” 

She turned and looked at him with clear, 
steadfast eyes, though her mouth quivered, 
and the colour came and went in her face. 

‘IT guessed because I saw your sister at 
Beachcombe, and heard about the other little 
dogs and your uncle Quince. Of course, we 
knew that you were a gentleman born. You 
don’t think my father so ignorant as not to 
see that.” 

* Does your father know ?” 

“No, I thought I ought to tell you first 
that I guessed. And I ought to have told 
—But——_” 

“But now you shall tell me first that 
you cared for me a little. Elsie—you do, 
you do—you will be my salvation P 

“J will not talk about that. There are 











things that matter more than my caring. If 
I cared I would not have you do a hair’s- 
breadth of wrong for me.” 

As Elsie spoke with effort and strain, 
the brave words found an echo in her breast 
and she got herself in hand, and spoke firmly. 

“No, Mr. Crosby. You can’t even be 
sure of yourself. This is mot your life really, 
it cannot be, and it ought not to be. This 
six months might pass from you like a 
dream.” 

“ Well,” said Caradoc, “you must listen 
to my story. It does not matter to me 
if people know who my father is. I told 
Mr. Elsworthy the truth. We’re desperately 
poor, and I’m a younger son. My brother’s 
in India; he’s all right. I was sent down 
from Oxford. I played the fool there in 
many ways. I—yes—I wanted to marry a 
farmer’s daughter, and she wouldn’t have 
me. But I can look her—and you—in the 
face. Then there was a row, and I quarrelled 
with my father, and he kicked me out and 
cursed me. I meant to enlist, and the rest 
you know. But I declare to you that I have 
found here the first rational life I ever knew. 
I have no other means of earning an honest 
living, I never can have so far as I see. 
You don’t make my father’s consent a con- 
dition E 

‘“‘He must know,’ said Elsie. 

“Even if he made your father’s business 
a difficulty 2 

“That is not what I mean,” said Elsie, 
with dignity. ‘I have not been brought up 
to think that a man really earning his own 
living may not in the long run choose for 
himself, and I think any one might be proud 
to belong to my father. But you can’t cast 
aside all your past. It has great claims on 
you. It would be very wrong for you to 
make new ties and forget the old ones. And 
I am sure no one has a right to hide himself. 
I am sure you must be making some of them 
unhappy. I have thought a great deal about 
=” 

Perhaps Elsie did not quite see how 






























***] do know,’ said Elsie, ‘I've guessed’” 


much she admitted by this confession of 
constant thought about her lover. Her 
words came home, but he was more full of 
herself. 

“At least you can’t say that you care 
nothing for me,” he said, trying to take her 
hand. 

“T will not say anything about that,” said 
Elsie, standing up and drawing away from 
him ; “there is a great deal to come before 
that.” 

“Of course,” said Caradoc, with some 
sullenness, “ you are at liberty to tell your 
father all about me.” 

“T could have done that at any time,” 
said Elsie, ‘but I shall not. That is your 
own affair. You can hide yourself if you will 
—but—but—you’ve no right to come to me 
with only a little bit of yourself. It’s not 
right at all_—_” 

Some hot feeling forced itself through 


Elsie’s controlled tones and her eyes filled 
XXX—19 


with tears. Caradoc moved 
on by her side asshe walked 
hastily on. 

“I suppose I have no 
right to anything,” he 
said. 
| ‘© Oh,” said Elsie, con- 
quering herself again, “ do 
—do forget about me— 
about what you have been 
saying to me—and let me 
say out what I think, as if 
I hadn’t anything to do 
with it. Ido think that 
what you are doing now 
—your life with my 
father—is very likely good 
and right for you in yourself. I daresay 
you ought to go on with it, or something 
like it. But it hasn’t got any foundations ; 
you have got to set the past straight, to know 
your real self—oh—tell my father all your 
story, and don’t say anything about me. 
There’s time enough for all that. No, no, 
you shall not come with me, I am going in.” 
She fled from him across the grass, and in 
at the garden gate, and he stood alone, re- 
buffed and baffled, and feeling a second time 
that a woman had put aside his suit as un- 
welcome and unsuitable, even while he 
might well think it possible that she did not 
altogether reject himself. 

And as he bitterly said this to himself he 
felt convinced that his love for Elsie belonged 
to a deeper, a more lasting part of him than 
that wild passion of the imagination that had 
made him idealise the beautiful peasant girl 
who would have none of him. Was this good, 
useful, peaceful life, with Elsie for a help- 
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meet, a dream and a delusion too? Braver 
and steadier thoughts came to him. He 
saw—he was capable of seeing—with what 
keen delicacy of judgment she had recog- 
nised his independence while she pointed 
out his duty. Courage, honesty, patience 
would give him his life into his own hand, 
there was no need of snatching it in doubt- 
ful ways. 

Caradoc had the fine perceptions that 
showed him more of the right than people 
steadier in practice always know. He saw 
the whole situation. Elsie might say, ‘ For- 
get about me,” but he knew well what had 
passed between them made silence on his 
part a treachery to her father and to himself. 

“Well, I’ll do it,” he thought, “* whatever 
comes of it.” 

The interview had taken place in the 
dinner hour, while Elsie was taking Quince 
for an airing, and Caradoc now betook him- 
self to the Museum, where he knew Mr. 
Elsworthy had gone to superintend some of 
the new arrangements, and where he expected 
his assistant to join him. 

The upper room of the Faringdon Museum 
was one of those delightful old long cham- 
bers which seem the very homes of ancient 
learning. Its doors and ceiling, its deep- 
recessed windows, had beauties of line and 
treatment which hardly any one in Ashen- 
head could appreciate. Through one of its 
mullioned lattices was to be seen the river 
and the hills, and the one at the other end 
framed the old church tower asin a vignette. 
There were books, and there were cases filled 
with the more valuable and perhaps least 
popular collections—coins and old Roman 
relics, ancient charters belonging to the town, 
and a few engravings. By the further win- 
dow was a big, fine oak table, at which Mr. 
Elsworthy sat conducting a correspondence 
with the authority on Roman tiles at the 
British Museum. The room was at once 
light and shady, and as Caradoc walked down 
it, he felt himself in the very heart of that 
ordered peace which was not his by right at 
all. 

There were no visitors present ; there very 
rarely were any. Hecould not have a better 
opportunity for his disclosures, and he sum- 
moned all his resources of manner to his aid, 
and said, in a tone in which Mr. Elsworthy 
recognised a new note : 

“ T have something to say to you, sir 
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communication ; perhaps a confession to 
make—due certainly to your great kindness 
to me.” 

** And what is it?” said Mr. Elsworthy. 
‘Sit down, we're not likely to be interrupted.” 

“ T want to tell you who I am,” said Cara- 
doc abruptly, as he sat down by the table; 
and then he plunged into the story as he had 
told it to Elsie, and the older man, listening 
to what was not altogether unlike what he had 
known would come, knew that he loved this 
handsome youth, with the responsive eyes 
and the kindly, intelligent ways. 

“We must have this out fully now,” he 
said. ‘“ Your father, you say, would hold ro 
communication with you. Have you no 
other relatives who may be anxious as to your 
fate?” 

* Oh yes, I have,” said Caradoc; “ but there 
is no one with any right to recall me.” 

*‘T do not think that that is the question. 
You are twenty-three you told me? You are 
earning your own living; if you choose you 
can make a life for yourself. But such a life 
can have no sure foundation, no permanence, 
if it involves hiding from your friends, and 
is carried on under a false name.” 

“TI wanted,” said Caradoc, “to put all 
possible barriers between me and the past. 
If I had enlisted, my life would have begun 
again.” 

« And ended?” said Mr. Elsworthy quietly. 
**¢ With none to tell Them where we died.’ 
You recall the rest of the poem.” 

Caradoc coloured. 

“T don’t think they would have cared to 
know,” he said bitterly. ‘But when the 
past is not to one’s own credit—when one’s 
only wish is to be free from its influence— 
then surely one may well shrink from reviving 
it.” 

“You are afraid of it! How much do 
you mean by that ?” said Mr. Elsworthy. 

Then Caradoc seemed to know clearly 
what he did mean. There was no such 
disgrace in his past as would cloud his 
present. No one had the power, scarcely 
the right, to interfere with him. No, what 
he feared was the influence of that past 
itself. That home, those familiar scenes, 
the very air of the rocks and fells, the neigh- 
bourhood of the woman for whose sake he 
had flung it all away, the power of the old 
life might rush over him, and blot the new 
one out. 
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To know one’s self, and yet not to possess 
one’s self, that is a hard lot. 

He was silent for a long time, with pale 
face and downcast eyes. Then he looked 
up, and there was a new tone in his voice as 
he answered David Elsworthy’s thoughts 
rather than his words. “ You're quite right, 
sir. I’ve got to make sure that I am free to 
make a new life for myself. I’ve no right to 
say to you what I came to say this after- 
noon. But I shall say it later.” 

Caradoc could hardly have explained what 
caused him to abstain from repeating his 
offer to Elsie’s father; it seemed on the 
surface a more straight thing to do than to 
be silent. But an instinct told him that if 
he did so he put the power of action out of 
his own hands. It might then seem impos- 
sible for Mr. Elsworthy to be silent towards 
his father, and his present life would at once 
be cut off from him, so he resisted the 
impulse to anchor himself to this new shore 
by any further self-committal. 

“ T will write to my step-brother,” he said ; 
“there was never any reason why I should 
not have done that.” 

“T think you will act wisely,” said Mr. 
Elsworthy. 

Then Caradoc moved, and, going over to 
his own place, sat down to the catalogue of 
local birds, while Mr. Elsworthy fidgeted 
restlessly for a little while and then went 
into the house. 

Elsie, in the meantime, went into the 
parlour and sat down by the window with 
Quince on her lap, intending to consider the 
situation. Her aunt was out, fortunately. 
She was perplexed, unhappy! Ah! yes, but 
as she said so to herself, unconsciously the 
light came into her eyes, smiles played round 
her mouth—and she fell into a dream of 
bliss. He loved her, he had said so, he, 
round whose image a halo of romance would 
cling. She recalled their first meeting, the 
silent figure in the corner—then his kind- 
ness, his courage, the adaptable patience he 
had shown in the new life, his face, his voice, 
his ways with her, his words to-day, his sad 
story, his hard father, and those wild hills and 
vales from whence he came. 

It was all so different from “the atten- 
tions ” which, though not very prominent in 
Elsie’s life, had not been altogether absent 
from it. The young solicitor, and the son 
of the great furniture-van house—who had 
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shown that they liked her company, and who, 
as she well knew many of her friends thought, 
might come forward. 

Their comfortable prospects, their quite 
creditable records, seemed dull compared to 
a mysterious stranger who—was Caradoc 
Crosby. 

Elsie’s pure conscience, her steady sense 
had guided her words to her lover, but her 
heart and her fancy went the way of those 
wandering possessions since time began. 

It was all doubtful, all perhaps impossible, 
but there would always be ¢his—and that— 
and that to remember 

She started as her father opened the door. 
He came in and sat down opposite to her. 

“ Elsie,” he said, “ young Cross has been 
telling me his history.” 

‘- Yes, papa,” said Elsie, a little breath- 
lessly, ‘ I've—I’ve guessed about it since I 
saw Viola Crosby at Beachcombe.” 

“Ah! And you said nothing ?” 

“Do you think I was wrong, papa? I 
thought it was his own business. I thought 
more harm might come of telling Viola. 
Ought I to have told you ?” 

“ Why didn’t you ?” 

‘‘One reason was,” said Elsie, “that I 
thought you would hardly have let him stay 
here, and yet— Papa, if I don’t tell you 
things, it’s because I know that you wouldn’t 
tell yourself if you were me.” 

“We will say nothing,” said her father, 
after a brief pause, “not even to your aunt. 
He must act for himself. But if he means 
to make a new life for himself, he must set it 
on secure foundations. I am not at all sur- 
prised, though the idea had not struck me. 
The Crosbys are a queer family, I know. 
There have been tragedies and scandals, and 
I know they are very hard up. It’s a bad 
‘havage,’ as my old mother used to call the 
stock that people came of. But I like the 
lad. There’s very fine stuff in him. And 
the finest stuffs get torn and soiled the 
quickest. I never met another young fellow 
who liked my hobbies so well.” 

“T think he likes you, father,” said 
Elsie. 

“Yes, I think he does. I’m glad he 
spoke out. I don’t see but what he is doing 
as well for himself here as he could do any- 
where.” 

At this moment a letter was brought in 
and given to Elsie. It was from her elder 
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*** You don’t understand me at all,’ she said, ‘I won’t marry 
you. I don’t care what they do’” 


aunt, and she opened it quickly, partly 
because she hardly knew what to say. 

‘‘ Oh—father!” she cried, as she read, 
* Viola Crosby is going to be married. She’s 
going to marry Mr. Winterton, and going to 
America. Oh! he ought to make friends 
and see her before she goes! All the aunts 
are delighted.” 

Mr. Elsworthy required some explanation 
before he fully recognised the connection of 
“all the aunts” with his assistant. He re- 
marked that the coincidence was a strange 
one, and that Elsie had better tell the young 
man about it. It would no doubt make him 
more anxious to re-open communication 
with his family. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WRONG PRINCE 


WHETHER Viola Crosby was in love with 
Mr. Winterton was a psychological question 
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of some difficulty. No doubt 
she greatly liked having him for 
a lover, and as she was entirely 
free from any sentiment for any 
one else, his prospects for happi- 
ness with her were so far not 
amiss. She had never known any 
young man of her own class ex- 
cept the three whom she honestly 
grouped together as her brothers, 
and there was much in her nature 
that responded to flattery and 
finery, and the colour and warmth 
of life. 

And, here at Beachcombe, she 
could forget the past. Like Cara- 
doc, she feared the power of the 
old home upon her; she was 
selfish, and she did not want to 
cry and grieve at parting with 
Biddums, uncle Quince, the 
dogs, the place, the children. 
All these made up her home. 
‘* Mother ” was not very interest- 
ing to her, and of her fatker she 
was afraid, so that parting from 
them did not distress her much. 

She made no difficulty about 
the speedy marriage with no home 
good-byes. What would be the 
use of them? She could go to 
Marsdale when she came back 
from New York, which would be 
much pleasanter. She did not want to re- 
member all the home troubles, which had 
made her girlhood grave. Quentin would 
like her to be married—so she supposed 
would Ned and Crad? Perhaps she might 
be kind to Crad by-and-by, and make her 
house a happy home for him. She would 
have a Marsdale puppy, and uncle Quince 
should come and stay with her in London, 
and buy queer books. 

George Winterton was also in a joyous 
and youthful humour, promising with all his 
heart to give her every sort of glorious and 
gratifying pleasure, jewels, fine clothes—the 
most perfect horses and superlative carriages 
—riding, yachting, balls, and theatres, every- 
thing that she had never had, and had 
never hoped to have, and in the mean- 
time there was his devotion and his ad- 
miration, more wonderful than all. 

The aunts were very happy. 





The time 


was short, and no doubt there would be 
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ample means afterwards. But their niece, 
the English girl of family, should not appear 
in New York without a suitable outfit. Miss 
Tremaddock and Miss Laura put aside 
domestic cares and good works, and on the 
very day that Mr. Winterton went to Mars- 
dale they flew up to London with Viola to 
make preliminary inquiries about her trous- 
seau. Beachcombe was not too far from 
London for a day’s shopping. 

But the person to whom the engagement 
was the most delightful, and who had, per- 
haps, done the most to bring it about was 
Alethea Tremaddock. She was the third of 
the sisters, Lady Crosby had been the 
second, and she had a nature less easily 
satisfied than the remaining two. She had 
been a pretty girl—full of sentiment and 
fancy, and the handsome romantic baronet 
who had won her sister’s heart had touched 
hers. There had been a “ disappointment ” 
and a great deal of tender regret and of 
dull vacancy in life, poorly filled up by 
little intellectual interests and the ordinary 
routine of prosperous spinsterhood. Viola 
Crosby was much more to her than merely 
her niece in whose affairs she took an 
interest. She was the daughter of the man 
whom Alethea had loved, and of the sister 
whom she had not hated for having won 
him over her head, but had rather idealised 
with a passionate and painful affection. 

Viola’s love affairs, Viola’s marriage, were 
like a renewal of her own youth, and all the 
emotions, all the agitations which the girl 
did not feel were felt for her by her aunt. 
Alethea admired and idealised her niece’s 
lover as much as if he had been her own. 
She encouraged him, she put feelings into 
Vioia’s heart and words into her lips. She 
almost played the girl’s part for her and 
carried her on in spite of herself. 

Viola did not stop to think in these days. 
When George Winterton came back straight 
from Cathrigg Hall, to tell her how well her 
father had received him, she did not want 
to talk about Marsdale nor to hear of the 
inhabitants, She did not express any par- 
ticular desire of seeing her father and Lady 
Crosby at the wedding. 

“So thoroughly in love!” Aunt Alethea 


said, “just as she should be.” And the 
other aunts were full of the wedding- 
clothes. 


Mr. Winterton went to London about his 
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various arrangements, and Viola was to be 
taken there again to see dressmakers and 
milliners for further fittings on. They 
were to meet Mr. Winterton and to be taken 
by him to lunch at the Hotel Métropole, 
a little plan which the country ladies secretly 
looked forward to with much enjoyment. 
Miss Laura was engaged to speak at a 
meeting of one of the many societies to 
which she belonged, and had left home for 
two nights, so Miss Tremaddock and Alethea 
escorted their niece. 

But on the very morning of the day 
appointed, when they came down to their 
early breakfast, a letter with a black edge lay 
on Miss Tremaddock’s plate. It was from 
Lady Crosby, begging her to break the news 
of Quentin’s death to Viola, and repeating 
the telegram, which was all they knew of his 
fate. 

“ Of course,” the letter went on to say, 
“after this heavy blow, Sir Caradoc cannot 
possibly come to the wedding, and even if 
my presence there was suitable I could not 
leave him. But he and I are both most 
earnestly desirous that no change shall be 
made in Vi’s plans. Here is a note for her. 
The wedding must of course be very quiet, 
but we do not wish it to be put off for a 
day. Nor would anything be gained by her 
coming home. The shortness of the time 
must be my excuse for so quick a decision.” 

There was great shock and some grief in 
Miss Tremaddock’s mind. She had not 
known Quentin well, but he was her eldest 
nephew, and the blow was sudden. There 
was, too, all the natural disappointment at 
the blurring and saddening of what had 
seemed so joyous. 

Viola came in before she and her sister had 
exchanged many sentences, and, with tears 
and kisses, and all possible kindness, the 
sad news was told. 

Viola did not cry or speak except to say 
Yes and No. She read her own note. She 
made no protest against her speedy wedding. 
But she said, suddenly, 

“IT won’t go to London to-day.” 

“No,” said Miss Tremaddock, “ poor 
child, you hardly could. But there will be 
alterations and arrangements. I must 
telegraph to George 

“You and Aunt Allie go,” said Viola. 
“ Why not? I had much rather.” 

Well, there was a good deal to do and to 
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consult about, and not much time for the 
train, so, with a scribbled note to the “ other 
aunts” to look after the poor child, and 
promising to return as soon as possible, the 
Miss Tremaddocks started, mingling their 
regrets, their wonderings about Caradoc, 
now, with necessary discussion of the altera- 
tions to be made in Viola’s trousseau, white, 
of course, for the wedding, grey for going 
away ; mourning must be modified for a girl- 
bride, in America too. 

“ George probably will come back with 
us,” they said. 

Viola, left alone, crushed up the note for 
Miss Treleven in her hand. She did not 
want the other aunts yet. She was already 
dressed in her hat and jacket, ready for 
setting off, and she hurried out through the 
garden into a little copse which overlooked 
the bay. 

Viola could never think indoors. It was 
her habit and her instinct to rush out into 
the open air and feel the breath of the wind 
about her. At home she had certain out-of- 
door places, to which she fled in hours of 
grief and of ill-humour, little corners by 
wall and stile that she had made her own. 
Already she knew and in that way sought 
out the little bench above the sea at Beach- 
combe. 

She was alone out of doors for the first 
time since her few-days-old engagement, 
and she drew long breaths of unconscious 
freedom as she thought not only of the 
dead but of the lost brother, and her grief 
for Quentin took the shape of yearning for 
Caradoc. 

“Crad must be found, he must come 
home now.” And suddenly home, so to speak, 
rushed upon her. All the thoughts and 
feelings of the last few weeks shrivelled up 
and fell away, and her soul started up in 
answer to the old calls as if the new ones 
did not exist. 

“I must go home and make them find 
Crad,” she thought. 

She seemed to wake up from a dream. 
What had she been doing? Go away and 
never see Marsdale again? Had she been 
herself at all of late! Had her aunts made 
her forget her own people? What? Goand 
be married and leave nobody at Cathrigg ? 

“T’ll go home this minute,” she thought, 
‘“‘ and then they can’t stop me. I think I’ve 
been ‘ overlooked ’ as Biddums says.” 


She started up, felt in her pocket for the 
purse which the kind aunts had filled well 
for the London trip. There were many 
trains for town in the morning. She would 
have to cross London and go on from King’s 
Cross Station to the north. There was no 
use in leaving a note; her aunts would not 
miss her all day ; when she got to North- 
borough she could send a telegram. 

She would not even go back to the house. 
Pearson, the confidential maid, might try to 
stop her. 

She had really been sitting for some time 
on the bench, and when she hurried down to 
the station she found that another of the 
many morning trains was just starting for 
London. She took her ticket, got into an 
empty carriage, and in five minutes the train 
started and the deed was done. 

It was well for Viola that this sudden and 
violent reaction had not waited to seize upon 
her till she was far away on the broad 
Atlantic, George Winterton’s wife, and with 
no right to call Cathrigg her home. 

She did not repudiate or wish to break 
her engagement—no doubt she could marry 
George Winterton by-and-by—but it seemed 
to her a thing indifferent, a trifle which more 
serious affairs blotted out. 

But, impulsive and inconsiderate as her 
action had been, many thoughts not at 
all foolish passed through her mind in her 
rapid journey. Grief had hardly come. She 
compared Quentin with Caradoc, and quite 
realised what a different “eldest” the latter 
would make. 

“ But if he knew he was the eldest, it 
would make a great difference to him,” she 
thought. 

When she reached London, she concealed 
herself in a four wheeler, for fear Ned should 
chance to see her and stop her. She knew 
that her aunts would be safe in the West-end 
shops. At King’s Cross she had some time 
to wait, and she got herself some luncheon, 
and then sat in a corner of the waiting- 
room, outwardly quite placid and calm. 
Indeed, she had no alarms about her in- 
dependent journey. 

She got into the through carriage for 
Northborough, and when she found herself 
there, standing on the platform and waiting 
for the Ashby train, heard her own northern 
tongue around her, and felt the familiar 
keenness of her own northern air, the four 
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months of her absence seemed like a dream. 
Now, as again they started, the country was 
her own; she looked out for each hill-top, 
for each little wayside station. She had 
sent her telegram from Northborough back 
to Beachcombe—a very characteristic one : 

“T thought I must go home, sol went. I 
am all right.” 

But what should she do when she got to 
Ashby ? 

Probably there would be no conveyance 
at the station; but every one would know 
her there, and the little inn—The Nag’s 
Head—would find a way of sending her over. 
Still it was getting late, and it struck Viola 
that it would be as well not to make her 
sudden return too obvious to her neighbours. 
It was only five miles or so across the fields 
to Greenhead Howe. She would go there 
first, partly because it was four miles nearer, 
but chiefly because Biddums at any rate 
would be glad to see her—and she quailed 
a little at facing “mother,” and still more 
her father. 

So, in a cold and noisy March wind, 
she set her face homewards. Spring was 
all behind-hand here, the primroses were 
scarcely peeping. But there was all the 
noise of new life in the air, roots coming and 
starlings calling through the fading light. 
Viola went on and on; her strong young 
limbs were rapid as a boy’s. Ah, that was 
the voice of the river, her own Kettle singing 
in her ears. She was down the steep bank 
and over the plank bridge where the water 
foamed white, in the twilight beneath her, up 
on the other side by a shorter, rougher path 
than any one but the natives knew, across the 
flat meadows—at the foot of Greenhead 
Howe—right up the fell-side with steady feet 
and long strong breath. Surely that was 
Oscar’s bark, and there was a chorus of 


Marsdales. Viola ran on; in five minutes 
she would be at home. 
+ * * * . 


Meantime the illused aunts went up to 
London with their cheerful spirits much 
subdued. They exchanged their views as to 
the necessary changes in Viola’s wedding- 
garment which her mourning must make— 
and then Miss Tremaddock said : 

“TI think we have not taken enough 
responsibility upon us about our sister’s 
children. Of course they have been taken 
out of our hands, and Sir Caradoc is not a 
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pleasant person to deal with. But they must 
share by-and-by what we have to leave with 
our brother Charlie’s little New Zealanders, 
and I think we have a right to urge that 
steps should be taken to find this unhappy 
Caradoc. His position is very different 
now.” 

“JT cannot but think Sir Caradoc might 
have been different if Lucy had lived,” said 
Alethea. 

“ Oh, he was always an impossible kind of 
man. Don’t you remember about that 
wealthy friend of his, Mr. Morgan, who 
used to come with him when he was court- 
ing Lucy? I used to think he liked her too. 
I believe he quite quarrelled with Sir 
Caradoc, though he was god-father to one of 
the children and a very old friend.” 

Alethea said nothing. She remembered 
all about it too well. 

George Winterton met them at the ap- 
pointed time and place—of course much 
disappointed at Viola’s non-appearance. 
However, he was much too well-bred and 
too reasonable to complain of the inevitable. 
He was kind and civil to the two aunts, and 
took care of their comforts, and discussed 
with them what should now be done. 

His family, he said, as well as himself, 
would agree that the wedding should be 
celebrated in the quietest manner. He 
agreed most heartily that under the circum- 
stances there was no reason for putting it 
off. 

“T must, for business reasons, go to New 
York at that date,” he said, “and it would 
be difficult, very difficult for me to come 
back for Viola before six months were over. 
I hope she will let me comfort her.” 

“T am sure she will,” said Miss Tremad- 
dock. ‘She made no difficulties.” 

It was agreed that George Winterton 
should run down on the next day to see 
Viola, and he parted from her aunts and 
went back to his club to write assurances of 
love and comfort to his betrothed and a very 
proper letter of condolence to Sir Caradoc 
Crosby. He, too, thought that when he 
became a member of the family he should 
strongly urge more being done for the dis- 
covery of the lost Caradoc. 

When the two aunts came home tired and 
depressed, though full of George’s praises, 
they found their sister Laura just come 
home with Viola’s telegram in her hand. 














“«'Taint Miss Vi, for sure’” 


The girl had never been missed. The 
servants thought that she had after all gone 
with her aunts. The Miss Trelevens, believ- 
ing the whole party to be in London, had 
never been near the house. 

Their dismay may be imagined. It was 
too late for the post, too late for a telegram 
to be delivered at Cathrigg that night. 
Viola was safe, but how baffling, how per- 
plexing her action was! 

“ Surely—surely,” said Alethea, 
will have wired to George also.” 

“Tf not,” said Laura, “I don’t believe 
the marriage will come off after all.” 


** she 


CHAPTER XII 
HALF GROWN AS YET 


Quince Crospy sat by his study fire with 
a heavy heart. It was all very well to say to 
himself that nothing so good for the family 


had happened for many a year as young 
Quentin’s honourable death. ‘The boy who 
would have carried the name straight and 
safe was gone, and if Caradoc was traced and 
returned to them, who knew what sort of a 
damaged article he might prove to be? And 
if he never was found, or if his father cut him 
off from such poor and troubled propertyas he 
had to leave, and made little Giles his heir, 
then another Crosby would be a miserable 
failure—and there was the title, inalienable, 
and burdensome when not a penny went 
with it. “If little Vi had been a boy,” he 
thought, “she might have fought it out 
somehow.” But Vi would soon be married 
and away, would get clear and have no 
further lot in Marsdale. Well! nothing 
would make much difference to Mr. Quince. 
He had his shelter, the bit of a farm was his 
own, his books and his dogs, and he would 
go on, he supposed, getting older, walking 
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less far, braving rough weather less, climbing 
hills more slowly, getting more touches of 
rheumatism, and being the stiffer for them 
every year, till it came to sitting by the fire, 
and playing with the old dogs, and reading 
the old books. But old Biddums wasa good 
twenty years older than himself. That was 
the worst part of the story! How would he 
and the dogs get on without Biddums? 

What was Oscar barking at, setting off 
all the terriers in chorus ? Inside and outside 
at once. Why, Oscar’s bark was one that 
meant welcome! Who was it? Quince 
hurried out and threw back the outer door 
of the house, letting all the inside dogs out 
with arush. A voice mingled with Oscar’s 
joyous greetings, a little figure came into the 
stream of light from the open door, and 
stopped in front of him. 

“Uncle Quince, ’ve come home. Oh, 
Biddums, Biddums, Biddums!” and Viola 
rushed past him into Biddums’ arms. 

“Bless the king!” exclaimed Biddums, 
“why, my deary love—’taint Miss Vi for 
sure? Wherever have ’ee been ? Well, I 
never ! ” 
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“Uncle Quince,” said Vi, grasping the 
fronts of his coat as she stood up in front of 
him, and speaking with effort, “I had to 
come home when I heard about Quentin. 
Because—where’s Crad? And I couldn’t 
go and get married and think of no one 
belonging here. I couldn’t—I couldn’t! 
So I came here r 

“ By yourself, Viola. 
know ?” 

‘“‘T didn’t ask them, but I wired from 
Northborough. They know now.” 

‘Good heavens, Viola! What an extra 
ordinary thing to do! Running off without 
notice!” cried Quince, with masculine horror 
at her proceedings. 

“T don’t care!” said Viola, 
care if you do scold me. I’m at home—at 
home, at home! I’ve found my Jemmy! 
Was he glad I’d come ?” 

She seized the rough terrier in her arms 
and hugged and kissed him, while Biddums 
interposed, “‘ Come now, Miss Vi, you come 
along of me, and let me hear all about it. 
Where’s your boxes to? Did ’e leave ‘em 
at Ashby ?” 
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“T left them at Beachcombe. 
rag,” said Viola. 

She followed the old woman into the 
kitchen and flung herself into the big chair, 
tossing off her hat, and unbuttoning her coat, 
while Biddums made her a cup of tea and 
fussed round her, bringing a little table with 
cake and bread-and-butter—but even she 
could not resist one question : 

“And your young gentleman, Miss Vi, 
where’s he to, then ? ” 

“Qh, he’s in London. He doesn’t know 
anything about it. Oh dear, I’m so happy ! 
How nice it smells, peat and tobacco smoke ! 
I love them— But poor Quentin—and 
Crad———” 

And Viola began to sob, as the strain of 
her effort relaxed. 

“ There—there now—drink a cup of tea, 
and have a bit of bread-and-butter, and then 
you shall tell your uncle all about it while I get 
you a bed comfortable and a bit of supper. 
You can’t go down to Cathrigg to-night, 
that’s certain.” 

“No,” said Viola, “ of course they don’t 
expect me there.” 

Viola drank the tea, which enabled her to 
pull herself together and go to make her 
story good to her uncle. 

Biddums bustled about, remarking that it 
was fortunate that she had a young person 
sleeping there tailoring and upholstering 
only last week, so that the bed was aired, 
and, calling in her underling, who had been 
feeding the animals outside, went to make 
her preparations ; while Viola went in to her 
uncle’s study, and briefly told him the history 
of her escape. 

“T felt that I must come home,” she 
said. 

“ You might have told your aunts so.” 

“ They would have stopped me, so it was 
better to come.” 

“ And did you wire to Mr. Winterton and 
tell him what you were doing?” 

“No! I never thought of that !” 

She looked down at her hands and 
started. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ My ring! Oh dear! I took it off to 
wash my hands at Northborough, and I for- 
got all about it! Oh, that was stupid!” 

“Well, Vi,” said Mr. Quince, rather 
grimly, “I tell you fairly that if I was 
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George Winterton I should be very angry 
with you for coming away like this.” 

“If I hadn’t come,” said Viola, “I 
should have wanted to jump into the 
Atlantic, to get back. I can be married by- 
and-by, but I had to come home.” 

“ Well—well!” said Mr. Quince. “Get 
your supper and go to bed. To-morrow 
we'll see about it.” 

Viola went to bed in the fresh shabby 
room supplied with all the little comforts 
that Biddums could collect. She wore an 
old night-dress that had been her own 
mother’s, fine and soft, and she threw the 
casement open to the strong familiar air, 
full of the noises of wind and water. 

Viola was filled with a rush of emotion, 
more than she had ever known. She wept 
over both her lost brothers. She felt how 
little she cared for fine clothes and impor- 
tance—and for— Did she care for George 
Winterton? She hid her face on the pillow. 
At any rate, she was at home, and the home 
winds soothed her, tired out as she was, to 
sleep. 

Mr. Quince, before she was up in the 
morning, despatched his farm boy with three 
carefully-worded telegrams, one to the 
aunts, merely stating the fact of Viola’s 
arrival, one to the station-master at North- 
borough to inquire for the lost ring, and the 
third to George Winterton in London, say- 
ing that ‘* Miss Crosby had come home on 
hearing the news of her brother’s death.” 

Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
sighed heavily. 

“Eh, Biddums ?” he said, “‘ she ought to 
be packed off again. Can’t let the marriage 
fall through.” 

Before Biddums could answer, Viola 
appeared, fresh and upright as ever, but very 
grave. Her uncle saw at once that she was 
altered and developed. Her dress was 
different, her beauty much increased. The 
country girl had gained a touch of the great 
lady. 

“ Tsuppose,” said Quince, “ that I must let 
them know at once at the Hall that you are 
here.” 

“T shall go and tell them myself directly 
after breakfast,” said Viola in her old impas- 
sive manner. 

“You know, Vi,” said her uncle, as he 
put fried eggs upon her plate, “that you 
have done a very wrong thing, very rude to 
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your aunts, and very improper. Young ladies 
don’t run about the country without leave.” 

“Tran home,” said Viola. “ My aunts 
wouldn’t have understood.” 

“ And, as I said last night, I shouldn’t 
like it, if I were George Winterton. When 
people are engaged they should consult each 
other.” Viola turned red. 

“T’ve only been engaged a few days,” she 
said. ‘I never thought about his minding. 
I can be married to him by-and-by. That 
new puppy’s a good one?” 

She finished her breakfast, with a deter- 
mined avoidance of discussion, and then 
Quince said, 

“T suppose I must take you home now. 
Or shall I go and tell them you are here.” 

“No, thank you,” said Viola. “I'll go 
myself, now, and I’d rather go by myself. 
You can come over later.” When she came 
down again, having put on her hat, her 
uncle had no more moralities to pump up for 
her benefit. He put his hand on _ her 
shoulder and looked at her with changed 
eyes. 

“ Vi,” he said, “don’t marry any one you 
don’t love. That won’t do.” 

Viola returned his look, with an odd, 
straight stare for a moment; but she said 
nothing, and ran down the hill. 

As she hurried along the familiar path, 
self-knowledge came and looked her in the 
face in the strange and sudden way in 
which, after long unconscious growth, it 
sometimes shows itself. 

It would be hardly too much to say that 
when she had run into Biddums’ arms the 
night before she was a child, but that when 
she walked up the rough carriage drive to 
her father’s house she was a woman. 

She met the telegraph messenger from 
Ashby at the gate, and knew that her appear- 
ance had been prepared for. 

Indeed, the children rushed out to meet 
her, screaming “ Vi! Vi!” the dogs mingled 
with them, nearly knocking her down, and 
at the door stood Lady Crosby with the 
aunts’ telegram in her hand. 

“Oh, Viola!” she exclaimed, ‘ what have 
you done? what have you done?” 

“1 had to come, mother,” said Viola. 

“ But oh, my dear, I know, poor Quentin, 
and I know you grieve, but your aunts, your 
engagement ? ” 

Viola shook herself free of dogs and 
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children, and, following her mother into the 
morning room, shut the door. 

“ Mother,” she said, “I had todo it. It 
had nothing to do with my engagement. I 
didn’t mean to break it off at all.” 

“T should hope not! But what will 
Mr. Winterton think. And where have you 
been.? ” 

Viola proceeded to relate the course of 
events in a bald and dry fashion, after which 
Lady Crosby exclaimed. 

“ Your father?” 

“ ] suppose he will be very angry,” said 
Viola. 

“ Angry! Oh, my dear, if you knew how 
heart-broken he is! And your marriage was 
the one good thing. You know when he is 
miserable he is angry. And he is altered.” 

“ Well, I’d better go and tell him and get 
it over,” said Viola. 

“ No—no,” said Lady Crosby, with real 
kindness, “let me prepare him, stay here.” 

She went away, and Viola spent a black 
five minutes. Fear of her father was in- 
grained in her heart; in her memory were 
words, looks, and even actions that justified 
her dread. She remembered that last scene 
with Caradoc. And when there was a loud 
shout of “ Viola, come here!” her knees 
shook under her, though she went into the 
library with a steady face. 

Yes, her father was altered. He had 
always been a fierce, appalling person like an 
old barbarian chief; but now, with the 
tragic emotions of the loss of both his sons, 
with the surprise and anger at Viola’s con- 
duct—he was terrible to look at—“ He 
looked,” Viola once whispered afterwards, 
“ like a ruined lion!” 

He looked at her under his hand with his 
savage blue eyes. 

“Viola, you'll go back at once and keep 
your engagement, and be married as your 
aunts desire. I'll not have you stay here 
a day. You've acted like a fool.” 

“ T couldn’t help coming, papa. 
married by-and-by. 
off my engagement.” 

“ Break off your engagement—I should 
think not!” roared her father. “ Let’s have 
no nonsense, my lass. It isn’t every man 
who would want a girl without a penny, with 
a family over head and ears in debt, and 
scandals too—scandals—that men don’t 
want to take on their shoulders. You'll 
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marry him and be thankful. 
while he will.” 

Viola remained standing on the other side 
of the table from her father, and when he 
paused, she spoke. 

“Then if it costs him all that I don’t 
think I love him well enough—not well 
enough to make it fair.” 

“ What’s that you say—confound you!” 
cried her father. 

“J didn’t know. I didn’t understand,” 
said Viola. ‘I’ve found out somehow, now, 
to-day. Idon’t love him well enough to be 
married to him. I should wake up and feel 
as I did yesterday some day afterwards. 
And what would happen then? The aunts 
wanted it so much, they never made me 
understand ! ” 

Sir Caradoc burst out with such a roar of 
indignation at her girl’s folly that Viola fled. 
She had said her say and it frightened her- 
self, for she had not had the least intention of 
saying it. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
fire of crossing and confusing telegrams of 
the next twenty-four hours. One came 
from Edward in answer to his mother’s, 
emphatically declining to interfere. The 
aunts would come, would fetch Viola back, 
would do anything. All, even loving old 
Biddums, agreed that she had spoken from 
a girlish scruple which would disappear on 
her wedding day. 

“ She will throw away her happiness for 
nerves and excitement,” said Lady Crosby. 

“No, I shan’t,” said Viola. “I’m not 
excited now.” 

And down through the night, from London, 
came George Winterton himself, hurt, eager, 
and determined. ‘The ring, be it observed, 
had arrived in a registered letter a few minutes 
before. 

They shut him into the morning-room 
with her, and he, her handsome lover, of 
whom she had been so proud, tried to take 
her in his arms, and called her his poor little 
darling, who had been frightened and dis- 
tressed. He would set it all right—no one 
should scold her 

‘‘You’ve got to let me speak,” said Vi, 
desperately. 

“Yes, darling, yes—tell me, what does 
it all mean? I know about your poor 
brother——” 

“It’s not my brothers, it’s myself. 


And at once, 





Some- 


how, I can’t understand how, I liked the idea 
of marrying you, but I don’t care enough. 
If I did—don’t you see ?—I shouldn’t have 
run away without telling you. 1t came over 
me. Andit might again. I’ve read in novels 
of people waking up after their wedding-day. 
I’ve woke up first. I can’t go away with you. 
I don’t love you as much as I love—here— 
and them.” 

“‘Ts there any one else you love better ?” 
said Winterton sharply. 

“Any one else to marry? Oh no, how 
could there be ?” 

“Then, my beautiful darling, I'll just take 
the love you’ve got in your dear little heart 
to give me. It will grow, no fear, once I 
have you to myself.” 

“T don’t think it would,” said Viola. 

“Do you know that you are treating me 
very ill?” 

“ Yes—but wouldn’t it be worse if I 
married you because you were rich, and we 
are so poor? Or because I was afraid of my 
father? And perhaps I might like some one 
better afterwards. They say people do.” 

George Winterton was very angry. He 
had not quite a big enough nature to be sure 
that she was sincere. His pride was hurt, 
and he saw, too, in naked clearness, the 
motives of her relations. He made a mis- 
take. 

“ Look here,” he said, “has that fellow 
Mason been saying anything to you?” 

** Ned? No! I haven’t seen him.” 

But his look, his tone gave the suggestion 
of all others he would have been wise to 
avoid. Viola turned hot with anger. 

“You don’t understand me at all,” she 
said, ‘and I won’t marry you. I don’t care 
what they do!” 

Winterton, who was certainly an injured 
person, took up an injured tone. 

Certainly, he did not wish to force him- 
self on any lady. Miss Crosby had made her 
wishes plain; he had made a mistake. 

He repeated this to Lady Crosby, who 
bore the brunt of the interview. 

“She has had no time to understand her 
feelings,” said Lady Crosby, “ but since she 
is so perverse and foolish—of course at 
present she must return the ring 4 

“Miss Crosby does not wear my ring,” 
said Winterton, glancing at Viola’s poor little 
fingers, which were twisting her handkerchief 
into a ball. 
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“Oh, but that was not on purpose,” said 
Viola. “Indeed, I only forgot it. I left it 
behind. It’s been found. It’s in my pocket,” 
drawing it out. 

“You only forgot it,” said Winterton, with 
bitterness. ‘Well, that’s enough.” 
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Something was said of his return from 
America — there were regrets, politeness, 
and then away he went in the conveyance 
which had brought him, while the poor 
culprit, disgraced, miserable and free, was 
left behind him. 
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SUNDAY ‘EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Read Isaiah xi. 1-9 
Hymn: “‘ Little children, praise the Saviour" 


‘* A little child shall lead them.’’—Isaiah xi. 6 


N my way from church a few 
Sabbaths ago, I saw a huge white 
mastiff in the middle of the road, 
and by his side was a fair little 

child dressed in white, not nearly so tall as 
the dog, leading him quietly along and 
prattling to him in her simple language. It 
brought before my mind at once the picture 
suggested by the passage you are asked to 
read. It is that of a garden on the other 
side of the hills in which the wolf and the 
lamb, the cow and the bear, the lion and the 
calf are playing together, and a little child 
leading them about, not showing any signs 
of fear. Most children are fond of animals. 
They dearly love a day at the Zoological 
Gardens, where they can see the lions and 
tigers, and perhaps have a ride on the 
elephant’s back. Many of you have your 
own pet animals at home, and can make 
them do almost everything you wish. 

“A little child shall lead them.” As a 
rule little children need to be led, or they 
would often be running into danger, or doing 
what is wrong, but they do often lead those 
who are older and wiser than themselves. 
They do this unconsciously, for nothing is 
more unseemly than to see boys and girls 
setting up to be wiser than their parents 
and refusing to listen to their advice. 

Think of a child’s influence at home. 
You know how fond you are of your baby 
brother or sister. You will give up your 
own play and toys to amuse baby, you will 
keep quiet that baby may sleep. And as 


the little one at home leads you, so he leads 
your fathers and mothers. He calls forth 
their great love, and they will deny them- 
selves many a pleasure to make him happy. 
He teaches them to be unselfish and gentle. 
Boys and girls follow the example set them 
at home, and so their parents are led to be 
careful of what they say and do for the sake 
of their children. Because you believe all 
that they say, they try to be always truthful, 
for you would be disappointed if you found 
them deceiving you. A child’s influence 
has prevented a father giving way to drink. 
It has drawn him to his own fireside to 
spend the evening in amusing or teaching 
his child. A little child may lead others 
into the kingdom of God. Jesus taught His 
disciples this lesson when He took a little 
child and set him in their midst, saying, 
“Except ye become as little children ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
What the Saviour meant was that we must 
be as ready to love and trust God and to do 
what He tells us, as children are to love and 
trust and obey their parents. Some of your 
fathers and mothers have learned the mean- 
ing of prayer when they taught you to say 
your prayers. Their love for you and their 
unceasing care has led them to think of the 
great love of their Father in heaven. The 
simple question of a child has been the 
means of leading a parent to the Saviour. 
A gentleman calling at a friend’s house was 
kept waiting till his friend appeared. A 
little girl slipped into the room and was 
soon quite at home with him. Sitting on 
his knee she looked up into his face and 
lisped, “Does oo love Jesus?” From that 
moment he could not silence the little voice 
till he gave his heart to the Saviour. Readers 
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of the SuNDay MaGazinE will not soon for- 
get the touching story called “God’s Little 
Minister” that appeared in the November 
number of 1899. It told of a little girl 
who dearly loved her father, going out into 
the street one cold night to save him, 
because her little brother had said that their 
father was going to hell. It was the leading 
of a little child which saved him. It isa 
beautiful saying of a lady who has written 
many stories. “In old days there were 
angels who came and took men by the hand 
and led them away from the City of Destruc- 
tion. We see no white-winged angels now, 
but yet men are led away from the threaten- 
ing destruction. A hand is put into theirs 
which leads them forth gently towards a 
calm and bright land, so that they look no 
more backwards, and the hand may be a 
little child’s.” 

Sometimes a little child in heaven has led 
a father ora mother thither. If you were 
lost, do you think your parents would ever 
rest until they found you? And when 
Jesus comes and takes little children into 
His arms it has sometimes been to draw the 
hearts of the parents to Himself. When an 
eastern shepherd wishes to get his flock 
across a stream, he sometimes takes a bleat- 
ing lamb into his arms and goes before them 
and they at once follow. 

In a delightful book which has had many 
readers the writer tells of a father who did 
not believe in God, from whom God took 
his only child, the apple of his eye. When 
the little one was buried, he said to his wife, 
“T’ve got to begin life over again, so as to 
go the way Willie went. The little chap 
made me promise to meet him in the country 
over the hills, as he called it, and I’ve never 
broken a promise to Willie and never will. 
It will be difficult for me I know, but God 
will help us.” 


SECOND EVENING 
Read Gen. ii. 8-17 
Hymn: “ For the beauty of the earth” 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its time.""— 
Eccl. iii. 11 
THERE are few boys or girls who do not love 
the beautiful. It is a great pleasure to look 
upon a beautiful face, or a beautiful picture, 
or to spend a day in the estate of a 
nobleman, enjoying the beauty of his parks 


and gardens. In summer the walls of our 
railway stations are covered with pictures 
of the beautiful places on the route, and 
thousands take advantage of the excursions 
to see the lovely scenery. I do not know 
anything more delightful than the view from 
the top of a high hill, of the hills and valleys 
and woods and streams bathed in the 
glorious light of the summer sun. Did you 
ever ask yourselves why this love of beauty 
is so general? I think this is the true 
answer: because “God made everything 
beautiful in its season.” He never made 
anything really ugly. We think some 
animals ugly and loathsome, but if we 
took pains to examine them we should 
soon discover that each has a beauty of its 
own. 

God has made this world very beautiful. 
When the Creator had finished each day’s 
work, He pronounced it good. The home He 
prepared for Adam was a beautiful garden, or 
as we sometimes call it, using an eastern 
word, Paradise. Every kind of scenery has 
a beauty of its own. The bleakest moor is 
beautiful when the heather bloom is out. 
Some like the rugged mountains of our 
Scottish Highlands, others prefer the softer 
beauties of the Lake country or of the 
English Midlands, others again enjoy the 
gloom of the forests, carpeted with the pine 
needles or our lovely wood flowers or the 
rustling leaves of the beech, while others 
never tire of the endless variety of the 
sea. It is all very beautiful, till man 
begins to spoil it. The quarries make 
great scars on the hillside. Banks of rub- 
bish surround the coal-pits, and some of 
the fairest scenes are disfigured with fur- 
naces and chimneys pouring forth black 
smoke. 

‘““God made everything beautiful in its 
season.” Some are fondest of the spring 
with its bright tints and delicate tracery of 
leaves, and brown earth; others love the 
meadows in summer, bright with daisies and 
buttercups and clover and violets. To 
others the world looks most beautiful in 
autumn, when the fields are yellow, and the 
hills purple and the woods are many-coloured. 
Stormy winter has its own beauty, when the 
snow is lying in thick white folds on the 
hills, and the trees are covered with silver 
and the streams are frozen. Keep your 
eyes open in this fair world, and you will 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


join the whole creation in praising the good- 
ness of God who has given you such a 
beautiful home for your dwelling. Even 
when the hand of man has marred this 
beauty, when he has made ugly scars on 
the hills, God covers them over with greenery. 
The ivy climbs over the ruined castle 
and makes it a beautiful object in the land- 
scape, as-if God could not bear the sight of 
anything that was not beautiful. God has 
made man beautiful. I am quite sure of 
that, for I am told He made him in His own 
image. No doubt there are many faces and 
forms that are not pleasing, but these are 
the results of sin. Sin spoils our beauty ; it 
tells upon the face and you soon come to 
recognise a proud look or a cross face or 
the appearance of a criminal. This is the 
work of God’s enemy. There is exquisite 
beauty in your bodies. The eye, the ear, 
the hand are all wonderfully and beautifully 
made. But beauty is nota thing of the out- 
ward form only. There is a beauty of the 
mind or soul. Some people are very plain- 
looking, but have sweet and kind faces 
that make them really beautiful. It has 
often been noticed that the face is changed 
for the better when the heart is changed by 
the grace of God. You remember what 
Tennyson makes King Arthur say of one of 
the knights : 
Have ye looked 
At Edyrn? have ye seen how nobly changed ? 
His very face with change of heart is changed. 


The only real beauty God sees in any 
boy or girl is the beauty of holiness, likeness 
to the Holy Child Jesus. 

God is preparing a beautiful home for us. 
The opening pages of the Bible tell us of the 
fair home in which man’s life began, and its 
closing pages describe the beautiful home of 
the future. It speaks of jewelled walls and 
pearly gates, and golden streets and seas of 
glass and trees of life, and cloudless skies 
and endless joy. There shall not enter that 
home anything that is ugly or sinful. In 
that garden only those who are beautiful 
shall walk with God. Would you like to 
live there? Then, dear boys and girls, you 
must get the new heart. Jesus has come 
to make you beautiful, and if you see and 
love Him now, He will give you the angel 
face that one day will look on the face of 


God. 
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THIRD EVENING 
Read Isaiah xxxix. 
Hymn: “ God is always near me” 


** What have they seen in thine house ? ”— 
Isaiah xxxix. 4 


HEZEKIAH was a great and good king, one of 
the best of the kings of Judah. His friend- 
ship was eagerly sought by the neighbouring 
kings. He was warned not to trust to them, 
but to his God who had defended the city 
of Jerusalem against the Assyrians. Hezekiah 
however had his weakness, and when the 
king of Babylon sent his princes to Jerusalem 
to ask him to form an alliance, he felt 
honoured by the proposal, and was anxious 
to let these strangers see something of his 
greatness. He showed them the splendid 
buildings in his capital, and his wealth, and 
his public works, but he forgot to tell them who 
was the true source of his prosperity. When 
the princes had returned home, Isaiah, God’s 
minister, came to Hezekiah with the question, 
“What have they seen in thine house? what 
have you been showing them?” What are 
some of the things that we display to the 
distinguished strangers who visit our country ? 
We have lately had a visit from the Khedive 
of Egypt. What sights was he taken to see? 
He was shown our arsenals and our dock- 
yards, our army and our navy, our splendid 
buildings and our treasures of art, that he 
might tell his own people when he returned 
of the wonders he had seen and of the 
greatness and wealth of our country. There 
were some things he was not shown. He 
was not taken to our hospitals and asylums 
and orphanages; he did not visit our 
churches or our Sunday and day schools. 
There is a story that when the ambassadors 
of an Indian prince came to visit our Queen, 
after having seen many wonderful things, they 
asked her “what is the secret of your 
country’s greatness?” Her replywas to hand 
them a copy of the Bible ; for we must never 
forget how much we owe to the Word of 
God and to the religion of Jesus. 

What do your friends see in your house 
when they come to visit you? Each of you 
has something different to display. One 
has his cycle, another a new cricket bat; 
a third has a fine collection of stamps or 
coins or butterflies, or flowers ; others again 
display their dolls, or jewels, or dresses, or 
drawings, or their work. No doubt these 
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things are very precious to you. I wonder if 
that is all a stranger would see in your houses. 
For remember, to know your companions well 
you must see them at home. It is there 
their true character appears. We read of a 
poor woman who died, and whose neighbours 
came to express their sorrow to her friends. 
What do you think they were shown? The 
clothes she had made for the poor. There 
is one treasure above all others your com- 
panions should see in your hearts, and that 
is Jesus Christ. When they come to stay 
with you they should have no difficulty in 
seeing that you love Jesus, and are trying to 
be like Him. When the surgeon was 
probing the wound of a French soldier 
during the wars of Napoleon, the wounded 
man called out, “Cut deeper and you will 
find the Emperor,” so great was his love for 
his general. A Roman lady was visiting 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and was 
displaying her jewels. Cornelia said nothing, 
but waiting till her sons returned from school 
she presented them with the words, “ These 
are my jewels.” 

Remember too that, all unknown to you, 
others may be looking into your houses and 
into your hearts. We are told in a Spanish 
story of a spirit, who took one of the 
inhabitants of the city, and let him see all 
the houses with the roofs off, so that he could 
see what was passing ineach. Of course you 
know that it is impossible, but most of us take 
an interest in the houses of our neighbours, 
and from what we see we can form a pretty 
correct opinion what kind of persons they 
are. There is One who can look into every 
corner of your heart, from whom nothing is 
hid, and who sees in the dark as well as in 
the light. What does He see in your house ? 
Does He see the heart full of self and pleasure 
and play? Does he see bad and foolish 
thoughts? Or does He see some good thing 
toward Himself? I wonder if in your homes 
He sees a little chamber where you kneel 
down morning and evening to speak to Him. 
Dr. Paton, the missionary, tells that in his 
father’s house in Dumfriesshire, there was a 
closet between what in Scotland is called 
“the but and the ben.” ‘ Thither,” he says, 
“daily and oftentimes a day, generally after 
each meal, we saw our father retire and shut 
to the door, and we children got to under- 
stand, by a sort of spiritual instinct (fcr the 
thing was too sacred to be talked about), 


that prayers were being poured out there for 
us, as of old by the High Priest within the 
veil in the most Holy Place.” By all means 
have your treasures at home, but do not 
forget to let your friends see that Jesus has 
the best room there, and that to you He is the 


chief among ten thousand, and the altogether 
lovely. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Read Exodus xxxviii. 10-24 
Hymn: ‘“ The wise may bring their learning ” 
‘A vessel . . . meet for the Master’s use.""— 
2 Tim. ii. 21 

SoME time ago I paid a visit to the Royal 
Pottery at Worcester, and was shown how 
the clay was made into useful and beautiful 
ware, from the commonest dishes to the 
finest china used in the palaces of sovereigns 
and in the houses of the nobility. I saw the 
preparing and washing of the clay; I saw it 
being shaped by the potter, on his wheel, into 
any form he pleased ; I saw the moulds into 
which the liquid clay was run, the kiln in 
which the vessels were dried and hardened, 
the rooms in which they were polished and 
painted and finished. All this made me 
think of the passage in which God is called 
the Potter, and we the clay, out of which He 
makes vessels fit for His own use. Think of 
it, boys and girls. However bright and 
clean, and clever and beautiful, we may be, 
we are after all only vessels. We did not 
make ourselves: the clay could never form 
itself into a beautiful vase, and we could 
never make a living man or woman. ‘The 
sculptor may make a beautiful and life-like 
statue, but he cannot make it live. ‘God 
has made us, and not we ourselves”; and 
He has made us vessels into which He can 
put what He pleases. One He makes 
more beautiful than another, but the vessel 
has no right to be proud of its beauty. He 
may put precious gifts into another, He may 
make one boy cleverer than another. He 
may give one an eye for beauty, and another 
an ear and voice for music; another great 
strength; and another a splendid memory 
But no one has any right to boast of these 
things. Each of us isa vessel of God’s 
making, into which He has put all that we 
contain. Only there is this difference between 
us and clay vessels, that we have minds and 


can use what God has put into us. We are 
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more like stewards. We are God’s servants. 
All that we have belongs to our Master, but 
it is in our power to use our gifts for our 
Master or for ourselves, and we can all take 
care of the precious vessel God has made for 
Himself. 

We are vessels for use. Some vessels are 
made to be used, and some only for orna- 
ment. When a distinguished person is 
chosen to cut the first sod of a new railway, 
he is presented with a gold or silver spade. 
3ut you do not suppose that is for regular 
use. Perhaps he sticks the spade into the 
sod, and then a workman lifts it with an 
ordinary spade. A silver trowel is presented 
to the person who lays the foundation-stone 
of a public building, but it is not meant for 
real use. A mason would never dream of 
using a silver trowel to build a wall. So, 
boys and girls, God has made you all for His 
own use. He said of Saul of Tarsus, “ He 
is a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name before the Gentiles.” God has not 
made you to be admired, as we put precious 
vessels under glass cases in museums; He has 
made you to be used. And He does make 
use of boys and girls in His service. He 
made use of Samuel to carry His message to 
old Eli. He used the little maid in Naaman’s 
service to tell of one who could cure him, 
He used a lad to help to feed the five 
thousand in the desert. God made you to 
be of some use. You can make home 
happier, you can give pleasure to a com- 
panion, you can help one not so clever as 
yourself, you can cheer one who is sorrowful, 
you can carry a message for Jesus to some 
one who does not know Him. And it is 
a great honour to be used by God. ‘The 
greatest people in the land think it an honour 
to be employed by the Queen. ‘The most 


trifling vessel used by the Queen is prized. 
In one house you will see carefully pre- 
served a bed in which she slept ; in another, 
a chair in which she sat; in a third, a glass 
from which she drank. A lady showed me 
recently two treasures which she highly prized, 
ahandkerchief andaslipperused bythe Queen. 
It will lead you to think more of your work, 
and to be more careful of yourselves, if you 
remember that you are made for God’s use. 

The vessel must be meet for the Master’s 
use. It must be worthy of Him. At State 
banquets in the Royal Palace many of the 
vessels used are of gold and silver. Indeed, 
everything the Queen uses is supposed to be 
the very best. In the Tabernacle and Temple 
the vessels used for the worship of God in 
the Holy and Most Holy Place were all of 
pure gold; and not very long ago a gentle- 
man, who was thought to be very rich, pre- 
sented a service of pure gold to be used in 
the Holy Communion at St. Paul’s, London. 
When the Princess Christian opened a 
hospital the other day she did so with a key 
made of gold, as worthy to be used by her. 
Samuel toid the children of Israel that the 
king they were desirous of having would 
take “their goodliest young men and put 
them to his work.” Now I would like you 
all to be meet for the Master’s use. You 
remember what care was taken of the young 
Hebrews who were to be employed in the ser- 
vice of the King of Babylon, and how they 
did their best to make themselves meet for it. 
Be as careful of yourselves. Keep the heart 
with all diligence. Set a watch upon your 
lips. Be useful when you have the oppor- 
tunity. Never forget that Jesus is your 
Master, and ask Him to make you meet for 
His use, so that one day He may reward you 
as a good and faithful servant. 
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AmonG the snow-flakes, whirling white, 
I saw a vision of delight— 

All clotted by the wintry shower, 

An almond-tree laughed out in flower ! 


Blow, wintry years, I shall not care, 

If I the almond’s joy may share, 

And break in bloom at heart, although ” 
My aged head be white with snow! 


XXX—zco 
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The prizes in this month’s competition are 
awarded as follows : 


THE PRECIOUS STONES OF 
THE BIBLE 
I 


Tue study of the precious stones spoken 
of in Scripture is extremely suggestive. 
Their durability, their value, their beauty, 
made them then, as now, of great worth, and 
many a mystical meaning underlies the men- 
tion of them in the Bible. 

We are told that precious stones “are 
produced of very ordinary ingredients, which 
have been subjected to tremendous pressure 
and terrific heat ”—*‘ treasures of darkness,” 
indeed! How many of those “jewels” 
which the Lord will reckon among His 
“special treasure” in “that day” (Mal. 
iii. 17) are now passing through the furnace 
of affliction ; tried and tested souls who will 
shine the brighter, hereafter, for the troubles 
of this present time. 

Of Solomon’s Temple we read that he 
“garnished the house with precious stones 
for beauty” (2 Chron. iii. 6). These stones 
had been the willing gifts of King David and 
his people, who counted nothing too costly 
for the Lord they served. 

Precious stones form the foundation of 
the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19, 20), thus 
even the hidden part is all-glorious, all- 
beautiful. 

Our Lord Himself is spoken of as the 
Living and Precious Stone (1 Peter ii. 4), 
which is the one foundation on which alone 
we can build (1 Cor. iii, 11-13). And 
what are we building on this foundation ? 
Is it the wood, hay, or stubble, which will 
vanish in the testing-fire, or the precious 
stones, which, with the gold and silver, will 
only glow the brighter in the flame ? 

The clearness of a sapphire pavement 
reflected the awful glory of Jehovah on 
Sinai’s summit, when Moses and the nobles 
of Israel ‘‘ saw God, and did eat and drink ” 
(Exodus xxiv. 10). Strange contrast! 
Below, the camp of Israel—sin-defiled and 
unclean ; above, the radiant purity of God’s 
visible glory! Only by the blood of atone- 
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ment could Moses and his companions 
approach the presence of a holy God. 

The mystical King of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 
12, 13), the “anointed cherub,” who fell 
from his high estate, was in his early beauty 
and perfection “covered” with “every 
precious stone ; the sardius, topaz, diamond, 
beryl, onyx, jasper, sapphire, emerald, and 
carbuncle,” a vision of glory and beauty, all 
dimmed and lost through iniquity. 

In the Revelation the Apostle saw the 
emerald rainbow “ round about the throne,” 
emblem of Heaven’s perfectness. There 
are no broken arcs, but glorious complete- 
ness. 

And in the New Jerusalem, when God 
shall dwell with men— 


With the light of the Stone most precious 

Shall the City of God be fair (Rev. xxi.-ii. 23); 
He shall shine, who is like to the jasper, 

In the cloudless glory there. (F.M.) 


L. M. Carr, 
Botcherby, Carlisle. 





II 


BEGINNING at the second chapter, and end- 


‘ing with the last but one, the lustre and 


splendour of precious stones light up the 
sacred pages at frequent intervals all through 
the Bible. Sometimes appearing in radiant 
constellations, at others singly and in pairs, 
they sparkle forth from settings of gold and 
ivory, from the enamel of dawn and sunset 
skies and the clouds of heavenly visions. 
They deck the bride and bridegroom with 
their scintillant beauty ; the maidens and 
wives wear them in their hair, on their faces, 
necks, arms, and ankles; they glitter on the 
persons of the armed men in battle; kings 
adorn their crowns with them ; they flash and 
sparkle from the High Priest’s breastplate, 
and garnish the tabernacle and temple with 
their magnificence. As treasures of peculiar 


value they are esteemed worthy of being pre- 
sented as a thankoffering to God; regal 
enough, also, asa gift for kings, or to be 
bestowed as a mark of royal favour ; and 
suitable as a pledge of betrothal between 
lovers. 

The heavenly blue of the sapphire born 
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of the clay, the sun-filled amber once hidden 
in the sand, are exalted with other gems 
from the dust, stones, and rocks of earth to 
symbolise the majesty of the throne of God 
and the beauty of the holy city. Their pure 
transparency was once divinely appointed to 
represent the truth and wisdom of God ; and 
they are used as emblems of high spiritual 
endowments bestowed upon man, as well as 
of earthly gifts and graces. 

Not alone for their brilliancy, but also for 
their mchness of colouring, these precious 
stones are remarkable ; and could the critics 
but definitely decide which gems are intended 
by the names given, it would probably be 
seen that the figurative foundation stones of 
the heavenly city are placed in more beautiful 
chromatic order than the colours of the rain- 
how: each ray of colour denoting some 
cspeciat part of the life-story of the individual, 
of communities, and of the ages. For 

God fulfils Himself in many ways, 


and all the colour-rays are needed to make 
perfect lhght—the ruby-red of love; the 
topaz and chrysolite gold of glory; the 
emerald green of faith and hope ; the beryl 
and sapphire blue of truth and peace ; and 
last, an amethyst, the deep, yet tender 
alluring colour of “far distances,” which 
the eyes that see the King shall behold 
(Isaiah xxxiii. 17). 
A. LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Hunts. 


Ill 


JEWELLERY is modern and commonplace ; 
but “precious stones” shine with a strange 
unearthly lustre when we look on them 
through the long vista of the past, which 
leads us to the sacred tabernacle, and the 
breastplate of the High Priest. 

It was a “ breastplate of judgment” ; yet 
the stern outlineswere beautified and softened 
by the varied and blending lustres of the 
twelve settings of stones which adorned its sur- 
face. Sardius, topaz, and carbuncle in the first 
flashing row. Emerald, sapphire, diamond 
in the second (though it is supposed that 
“diamond” is a _ mistranslation, as the 
Hebrews knew of no way to engrave on this 
stone so long ago). Ligure (most likely opal 
or jacinth), agate, and amethyst in the third, 
and beryl, onyx, and jasper in the fourth. 
Each stone set in gold, and bearing a name 
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of one of the children of Israel, so that none 
should be forgotten in the heart, and on the 
lips, of Aaron when he entered the Holy 
Place to intercede for inis people. 

The thought of these glowing and gleam- 
ing gems haunts us with a strange attraction, 
for these were the days of law and judgment, 
and the sun of our Saviour’s smile had not 
shone as yet on the shadows and sins of 
erring humanity. 

But again we read in Revelation of twelve 
precious stones which are the priceless 
foundations of the walls of Heaven—that 
home which holds many mansions pre- 
pared for all who love their Father and 
Christ whom He hath sent. Jasper, 
sapphire, and chalcedony, emerald, sar- 
donyx, sardius, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, 
chrysoprasus, jacinth, and amethyst. These: 
for foundations, with gates of pearl and 
streets of pure gold; what wonder we 
dream of the Celestial City as we grope our 
way through valleys of humiliation on earth. 
The hard cold gems of the “ breastplate of 
judgment ” are now the strong and shining. 
supports of the glorious walls through which 
we will gono more out. ‘* Law” has become 
“Gospel,” and duty has become delight. 

Surely in view of the Scripture story we 
should look reverently on all precious stones, 
and remember that their Maker, who has set 
them deep in the hidden places of the earth, 
stili looks down to see what use we make of 
His gifts. He does not object to our love 
of adornment, if we wear His gems modestly 
and share them with those who can enjoy 
them as much as ourselves. But we must 
never forget that “wisdom is better than 
rubies,” and that “no mention will be made 
of coral or pearl,” compared with the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit. 

The wise man’s words are needed to-day 
to check selfish luxury among us; yet we 
remember the gentle question, “ Can a maid 
forget her ornaments ?” and take courage in. 
spite of many faults and follies to look up 
trustingly to Him “who knows the frailties. 
of our frame.” 

Marion BUCHANAN, 
Glasgow. 


IV 


A FEw years ago I saw a lovely collectiom 
of all the precious stones named in the Bible. 
Great pains had been taken where authorities. 
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disagreed (no infrequent matter when identi- 
fying the old Hebrew names) to give speci- 
mens of each stone, where two or more 
were supposed to be the gem alluded to; as 
in the case of “igure,” named in that 
wonderful account of Aaron’s breastplate, 
some holding it to be “tourmaline,” others 
“ligurite,” a lovely apple-green, crystallised 
mineral found in Liguria. The authority of 
Josephus was held preferable to any other, as 
he had frequently seen the breastplate worn ; 
and that of St. Jerome, who as late as 
A.D. 415, Saw it in the Temple of Concord. 
The disputes of scholars trouble us little 
when we read the glowing picture of “the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, of the streets paved 
with beryl, and carbuncles, and stones of 
Ophir.” 

With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze, 

The sardine and the topaz 

Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bondcd 

With amethyst unpriced. 


We only see 


The sapphire. blaze, 
Where angels tremble, while they gaze. 


One point about the foundation stones. To 
the ancients each possessed some hidden 
meaning, some subtle power fitting it to 
“‘girt about” the city of the great King. 
Jasper was supposed to be a talisman against 
the bites of venomous reptiles ; chrysoprasus, 
to possess healing power for the eyes ; topaz, 
to fade before sensuality ; sardonyx, to induce 
humility, modesty, and chastity; and so 
throughout the whole list, while of the sap- 
phire St. Jerome himself says: “It loses its 
lustre and beauty if worn by the impure or 
intemperate.” According to Epiphanius, the 
first tables of the law, broken by Moses, were 
wrought in sapphire. From the earliest 
times gems were of great value. David 
deemed them worthy to adorn the glorious 
Temple: “glistering stones, and of divers 
colours, and all manner of precious stones.” 
We read of Artaxerxes the king “who sat 
on his royal throne,” and was clothed 
with all his robes of majesty, all glitter- 
ing with gold and precious stones; and 
he was very dreadful! The ruby ap- 


pears to have been most highly prized— 
wisdom and a virtuous woman were held 
alone to have been comparable to it! We 


read of the “pearl of great price”; but the 
most beautiful allusion to precious stones is 
that in Malachi v. 15, where, in speaking of 
those “that feared the Lord,” it is written, 
“and they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” 
ANNIE E, Hony, 
Bishop's Cannings, Devizes. 


COMPETITION FOR FUNE 1991 


PaPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 30. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 155., 
12s. 6d., 108., and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best 
Outlines for Sunday School Lessons (not materially 
exceeding 400 words). 


Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘* The Editor,’’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. are returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the SuNDay MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
meuned, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 

7. Photographs to be marked ‘‘ Photo Corner,"’ 
and addressed to the Editor. 
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1) URING the past forty years Major J. B. Pond, 

the well-known American lecture agent, has 
come into close personal tcuch with most 
4 the great speakers of our times, and he unhesi- 
tatingly declares that John B. Gough, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Wendell Phillips possessed the greatest 
powers of oratory.* Whilst other lecturers held 
sway for a season, the power of these three men 
endured all through their lives. Of the triumvirate, 
Gough, though by no means the greatest of the 
three from an intellectual point of view, was the 
most supremely popular. He accomplished a great 
work in his day, and though he has been dead 
fifteen years is still without a successor as a 
temperance advocate. He rescued literally tens of 
thousands of men and women from the degradation 
of drunkenness, and helped them to live a righteous 
life. Among his most interesting possessions were 
four large volumes containing the names of 140,000 
people whom he had induced to sign the pledge. 
From 1842-1852 he delivered 3000 lectures—an 
average of 300 a year; and from 1861 until his 
death in 1886 he lectured on 3526 occasions, A 
carefully compiled statement shows that in all he 
delivered 9600 addresses, and that his audiences 
reached the prodigious number of nine million 
pecple. The most extraordinary thing about 
Gough was that, although he never broke down 
and never failed to get a grip of his audience, he 
was unable up to the last to overcome stage fright. 
So keenly did he feel his nervousness that it was 
necessary to introduce him to an audience: whilst 
the chairman was making the introduction the 
lecturer was bracing himself up to go through the 
ordeal. Once on his legs he spoke fluently, but 
his lecture was an unbroken succession of gesticu- 
lation and antics. His wife, it is curious to note, 
although always his travelling companion, and 
ever at his beck and call, did not hear him lecture 
during the last twelve years of his life. 


ALTOGETHER unlike Gough was Wendell Phillips. 
A small incident determined his career ; he was a 
student of law, and all things tended to show that 
he would be very successful at his profession. He 
was an aristocrat, and showed no sympathy with 
radical thought. But he heard the action of a mur- 
derer justified by a State-attorney on one occasion, 
and immediately his sense of justice broke into a 
flame, and rising to his feet he delivered ashort speech 
which proved him to be an inspired orator. From 
that instant he was an ardent abolitionist. His 
crusade against siavery brought him into the 
presence of howling mobs whose pent-up passion 


* “Eccentricities of Genius. Memories of Famous Men and 
Women.” By Major J. B. Pond. London: Chatto & Windus. 


had to be subdued betore a hearing could be 
obtained. He spoke as quietly as if he were sitting 
in his own parlour, and his address was free from 
the tremendous physical exertions so natural to 
Gough. Yet there was something in his manner 
which commanded respect, and those who came to 
howl and sing him down remained to listen. 


One excellent example of his tact is recorded by 
Major Pond. He was confronted by an exception- 
ally hostile audience, who greeted every effort to 
make a beginning on the lecturer's part with savage 
yells. Not a word cculd be heard a yard away. 
The reporters were seated just below the platform, 
and Phillips bent down and apparently addressed 
them in alow tone. Meanwhile the mob, having 
howled itself hoarse, noticed something going on, 
and curiosity rapidly possessed the audience, 
which became perfectly calm, and then strained 
every nerve to hear what Phillips was saying 
When the lull came, Phillips looked up, and in 
twenty words had ensured a hearing for him- 
self: ‘‘Go on, gentlemen, go on. I do not need 
your ears. Through these pencils I speak to thirty 
millions of people.” 

Henry Warp BEEcuHeER lectured 1261 times for 
Major Pond, and together they travelled 300,000 
miles. They were very firm friends, and the 
Major pays a tribute to Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ majestic 
courage’’ under severe mental stress. On one 
occasion when Mr. Beecher was touring, a young 
woman brought a baby to him to be baptized 
Although far from home, she explained she was a 
member of Mr. Beecher's church. Inquiries elicited 
the fact that the woman's husband was waiting 
down stairs, but did not like to appear before 
Mr. Beecher as he was in his shirt sleeves. ‘‘ Bring 
him up, Pond,"’ was the response. The young man 
came in and explained that he had done badly at 
Brooklyn, but was now getting on better in the 
mines. Mr. Beecher, notwithstanding a lack of 
time, baptized the baby, and gave them tickets for 
that night's lecture. ‘ Bring the baby,” he said ; 
‘if there is no one else to take care of it, I will, or 
I will have Pond tend it.’’ Then Mr. Beecher 
went over to a dry goods store and ordered goods 
to the extent of {15 to be sent tothe woman. At 
the evening lecture the hall was too full to find 
accommodation for the miner, his wife and baby, 
and chairs were placed at the side of the platform 
Beecher seemed to get inspiration from the little 
group, and when the lecture was over the town 
dignitaries made a rush to congratulate him. But 
he impatiently broke through to his former 
parishioners, chatted with them, and congratulated 
the baby on its good behaviour. When it was 
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pointed out to him that he had spent practically a 
day over the people, he merely replied, ‘‘ Next. to 
my own children are the members of my church.”’ 





Ir has been Major Pond’s privilege to introduce 
many notable English divines to American audi- 
ences, and the Major gives pleasant chat concerning 
them all. The Dean of Ely, in the course of his 
tour, was called upon for an impromptu speech. 
The Dean rose to his feet, and quoting Lowell, said 
that an after-dinner speech should consist of an 
anecdote, a commonplace, and aquotation. There- 
upon the Dean proceeded to recall an incident 
which happened at a banquet given in the hall 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, in honour of its 
six-hundredth anniversary. Late in the evening 
Sir Frederick Bramwell was called upon to respond 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Applied Sciences.” ‘* Gentle- 
men,’’ began Sir Frederick, ‘‘I could have con- 
ceived occasions when it would have been delightful 
to me to expatiate upon such a subject, but at this 
hour of the night the only application of science 
that appears to me to be appropriate to the moment 
is the application of the domestic lucifer to the 
bedroom candle.”” Great laughter followed the 
speaker's happy little speech. Lowell, who was 
present, entered into the spirit of the jest, and 
taking his menu scribbled on the back : 


Oh, brief Sir Frederick, 
Who thy wit could catch, 
Hold thee a candle, 

Or find thy match ? 





Amonc some of the celebrities the Major could 
not induce to visit America were Mr. Spurgeon, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the present Bishop of Ripon. 
Twice Mr. Spurgeon was invited, but with charac- 
teristic outspokenness he refused. ‘‘It will only be 
a waste of time for you to see me, as I am not in 
your line,” was the reply ; and upon being pressed 
for an interview declared that ‘‘I am not at all 
afraid of anything you could say by way of temp- 
tation to preach or lecture for money, for the whole 
of the United States in bullion would not lead me 
to deliver one such lecture.’’ Seven years after, 
the invitation was renewed, and, to the great dis- 
appointment of the Major and thousands of 
Americans, Mr. Spurgeon again curtly declined. 





Tue Bishop of Ripon the Major characterises as 
the most eloquent man inthe English clergy. His 
lordship could not visit America because he had 
‘‘three hundred and ten parsons to look after.” 
Major Pond informs us that che Palace at Ripon is 
like an hotel for all members of the clergy ; and 
has the authority of Mrs. Boyd Carpenter for say- 
ing that in one year the Bishop entertained more 
than six thousand persons. According to the 
Major the Bishop wrote a personal letter to the 
Queen each week, and received one in reply, and 
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possesses a complete collection of photographs: of 
the Queen, each bearing her Majesty’s autograph. 





Busy Mr. Gladstone found time to receive the 
indefatigable Major on three occasions. Although 
propositions for tours were made, Mr. Gladstone 
does not seem to have seriously considered 
them. He excused himself on the ground that 
he was too old, and then again by saying, ‘* Why 
should I go to America? -Don’t all Americans 
come tosee me?” The Major found Mr. Gladstone 
an excellent listener. The right hon. gentleman 
placed a stenographer behind a screen to take 
down the Major's stories of Western frontier 
life. It is another example of how Mr. Glad- 
stone collected his information, and his far- 
reaching interest in everything under the sun. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following incident 
of Answered Prayer which has been handed down 
in her family for many generations: During the 
time of bitter persecution in the years 1662 or 
1663, a minister much esteemed by his followers 
was imprisoned for conscience sake. Three of his 
congregation decided to visit him, and try to cheer 
and brighten his lonely hours with words of com- 
fortand sympathy. The three friends took sufficient 
money for their daily needs, but finding their 
beloved pastor in pecuniary difficulties, they each 
one before saying farewell gave him all they had 
unknown to the others, and when leaving Glouces- 
ter they had not one shilling amongst the three of 
them. Unconscious of their poverty, they trudged 
on with steady step, happy in the recollection 
of their interview with the persecuted saint, and 
recapitulating the conversation they had enjoyed. 
Fatigue at length determined them to stop at the 
first inn they came to for refreshment, but when 
advancing to one on the road, the secret came out. 
One said, ‘‘ I gave all I had to the minister, expect- 
ing you two would certainly have enough to pay 
our charges home.’’ When they came to explain 
it was the same with all, consequently they were 
destitute of the means to procure a supply of pro- 
visions. What was to be done? They agreed to 
cast themselves upon the Lord, and in fervent 
prayer entreated that He would in His kind provi- 
dence provide for their present necessities, either 
by giving them strength to go on without, or by 
supplying them with, food to keep up their bodily 
strength. They rose from their knees strengthened 
in faith, encouraged in hope, and went on their way 
rejoicing. Only a few miles further on they had to 
cross a brook, over which they had to pass on what 
are called stepping-stones. Much to their surprise 
when crossing they saw at the bottom of the stream 
pieces of money. Esteeming the circumstance a 
most remarkable interposition of Providence and 
direct answer to prayer, they only took sufficient 
for their needs on the homeward journey. 
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R. WiNNINGTON INGRAM'’S leap from 
Stepney to London shows two facts—that 

Lord Salisbury is not afraid to risk an 
experiment in Church government; and that the 
Bench of: Bishops at the moment is exceptionally 
weak: its best men are old; the younger men are 
untried, or have given no proof of statesmanship. 
And so the Prime Minister—with the consent ef the 
Archbishop—has had to make his choice from out- 
side. Itis an experiment, but there is no reason 
to anticipate failure. The new Bishop of London 
‘indeed is not a manof the same order of mind as 
his predecessor. He is not a great scholar, nora 
profound thinker—not a genius in any way. But 
he is young—only forty-three; he has strength, 
energy, enthusiasm. 





At Oxford House and at 
Stepney he has come into close contact with the 
great mass of London life below society and above 
the slum. He isa leader; one whom other men 
believe in, and whom they love. In sympathy and 
conviction he belongs to the High Church party, 
but how far that will help him or hinder him in his 
new position is quite uncertain, For extreme men 
sometimes feel that the unpardonable sin is general 
sympathy without absolute agreement, and they 
resent above all the controlling authority of a 
riend., 


THE protest of the Roman Catholic peers against 


the language prescribed for the royal declaration of 


faith is natural and reasonable. They justly resent 
to hear the doctrines which they believe denounced 
as ‘‘ superstitious’ and ‘ idolatrous."’ It is an out- 
rage to those who are bound to be present at the 
ceremony and to the millions of their fellow-subjects 
who hold the same creed. The form of declara- 
tion should be revised and amended without delay. 
But while the epithets may be discarded, the sub- 
stance must remain. The nation will never consent 
to tamper with the principle that the declaration 
expresses, or to abandon the safeguards that it 
provides. We are determined to maintain the 
Protestant Succession ; to accept no sovereign who 
holds the doctrines of Rome, or who will submit to 
the authority of Rome. Any compromise on that 
point is inconceivable and impossible. But the 
concessions for which the peers have asked may 
easily be made without giving in to the larger 
demands of Cardinal Vaughan, who seems to 
believe that he has aright to claim a toleration that 
he resolutely refuses to grant. 


Tue fuller reports of the Free Church Mission 
that have now appeared, show very clearly where 
the effort has succeeded and where it has failed. It 


has hardly touched the outcast classes, far down in 
the depths that the nets of the Churches rarely, if 
ever, reach. If anything can be done for them, it 
must be done by other workers, and in other ways. 
But the Mission has told upon those who are in 
contact with the Churches, but not of them; those 
in whom religious aspiration and instinct have not 
died out, but who have never made the law of 
Christ the law of their life. These have been 
gathered in by hundreds, and the siream in many 
places still flows steadily. The Mission has helped 
them by bringing them to a crisis; by setting them 
face to face with the great decision; by compelling 
them to feel that this is ‘‘ the day of salvation,” and 
that ‘‘now is the accepted hour.’ The special 
appeal succeeds where the ordinary services fail. 
And the Mission has tol 


1 upen the missioners ; 
they feel it, they confess it. There has been little 
indulgence in excitement and sensationalism; but 
the mechanical routine of the ordinary pulpit has 
been shattered. The preachers have learnt that 
“preaching is an action "’ 
something ; 


that it is meant to do 
that it must have a distinct purpose ; 
that it must come from the heart if it is to find the 
heart : that the man who thinks only of what he has 
to say and how to say it, and forgets the men and 
women to whom he speaks, will never touch, per- 
suade, or convert. Whatever the Mission has done 
for the people, or has failed to do, at least it has 
done this—it has made many of the missioners new 
men, and will turn their ministry into a perpetual 
mission. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool must have his hands full. 
He has taken up the scheme for building a cathedral 
—at present the city has none—and he has gone far 
to prepare the way for a successful beginning: for 
any scheme that is to have any chance of success 
calls for a large amount of quiet work before it 
comes before the publiceye. He has undertaken a 
harder and a heavier task in attempting to deal 
with the anomalies of the parochial system. 
diocese the discrepancies are enormous. 


In his 
There are 
many parishes in which a single church has to serve 
the needs of ten thousand people, or even more. 
And, on the other hand, the shifting of population, 
and the movement from the city to the suburbs, has 
left some churches empty, if not useless. Without 
any reference to the theory that the national Church 
is bound to provide religious teaching and ac- 
commodation for the whole nation, irrespective of 
facts and of declared preference, every one will 
admit that parish organisation loses its value for 
practical purposes as soon as the population of the 
parish exceeds a certain limit. The argument for 
its existence lies in its efficiency ; when it ceases to 
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be efficient, it has neither purpose nor value. The 
evil is palpable, but the remedy is difficult and com- 
plex. Any adequate reform must be carried out 
on a large scale: it must affect both personal and 
local interests ; it will disturb historical associations 
and traditions; it must provoke antagonism at 
every point. It is work that cannot be done in 
a hurry; and though the Bishop is intent upon 
practical action, he has been well advised in ap- 
pointing a commission to bring together the facts. 
When the whole case is known, there will be more 
hope of getting the diocese to act together. 


TILL now we have escaped from the system of con- 
scription for military service by which the great 
armies of Europe are raised ; it is not certain that 
we shall avoid it much longer. For the speech of 
Mr. Brodrick, in introducing the Government plan 
of Army reform, made it clear that for himself, if 
the voluntary system failed, he was ready to try 
conscription. He spoke with restraint and dis- 
cretion; but when a Secretary of State and a 
member of the Cabinet tells the House of Commons 
that he adheres to the voluntary system only so 
long as it provides a force that the military authori- 
ties are satisfied is adequate to resist invasion ; 
when he states that the Government must exhaust 
every other means before coming forward with 
proposals for conscription, and that when such 
proposals are made they cannot be adopted unless 
they receive the support of the vast majority of the 
nation ; is not the inference plain? Mr. Brodrick 
fears that his plan will prove inadequate, and he is 
beginning to prepare the public mind for more 
serious demands. The Times, it should be observed, 
takes much the same line. It condemns the scheme 
for its unreality, and confesses that it does not see 
where we are to get the men from that the plan of 
defence requires. All this means that we shall 
have to face conscription as a practical question 
before ten years are gone. 





Tue decision that the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall shall not abandon their Australian visit is a 
proof of the King’s wisdom. It is, as he himself 
admitted, a sacrifice. Such a voyage, in spite of 
all precautions, has its perils ; and so long a part- 
ing, while the shadow of bereavement still lies 
upon the home, is a trial of affection. But the 
disappointment of the colonies would have been 
bitter, if the plan had been dropped, and after 
their recent service to the Empire their claim is 
incontestable. Nor would the Duke’s own loss 
have been slight. If his life be spared, he will 
succeed his father on the throne, andit is well that 
he should see the Empire that he will one day rule 
—not as he saw it in boyhood with his brother, 
but in the light of ampler experience and know- 
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ledge. For his own sake, quite apart from all 


thought of enlarged loyalty and affection, it is well 
that he should go, and that he should see, not 
Australia only, but India too, and Africa, when 
strife is over and peace has come. 


Tue success of the great conference at Manchester 
should help to bring the advocates of licensing 
reform into line: hitherto they have been weak, 
not because they were few, but because they were 
divided. The Manchester meeting gave some 
indication of their strength if they would come 
together and act together. It was not sectarian 
either in religion or in politics; it brought under 
one flag men who believe various remedies to be 
the best, but who can see what remedies are prac- 
ticable and what are not. Men who prefer the 
method of the direct veto, who reject the principle 
of compensation for the liquor-seller, if they are 
wise, will accept a policy that will lessen the 
temptations to drunkenness by decreasing the 
number of public houses, and that will tax the 
trade to provide a fund for commuting licences. 
Now that Manchester has led the way to union, 
other cities should not be slow to follow. 


Lorp Curzon will leave at least one memorial cf 
his work in India. He has carried through a 
scheme that some of his predecessors in office 
advocated, but without success, in the formation 
of a new province on the north-western frontier. 
A new province does not mean that we are occupy- 
ing new territory; on the contrary, we are retiring 
from some districts into which we have advanced 
without due regard for permanent security, and in 
defiance of local feeling. Tribal levies, under our 
influence, will defend India far better than British 
garrisons in many of the passes and valleys into 
which we have made our way during the last few 
years; and withdrawal and ccncentration will 
make us far stronger than advance and dispersion. 
And the gain in the new system of organisation 
is obvious. At present the frontier policy and 
administration are controlled by the Punjab 
Government ; all reports, all orders, pass through 
their hands, with harassing waste of time and 
strength, and without any increase of wisdom. 
The men on the frontier know the people and the 
needs; the Punjab Government does not. And 
so long as the frontier department is not organised 
separately, it may often happen that a man is with- 
drawn from the district in which he is at home, 
and is set to work for which he has neither training 
nor taste. A separate province, with an adminis- 


tration of its own, and with direct contact with the 
central authority, will ensure better work and 
quicker work, and that when a man has found his 
right place he can keep it. 
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THE SEAMAN’S JOY 
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“ 


T is Manna,” exclaimed the O 
people of Israel as they 
gatuered the food which 
seemed so miraculously to 

appear at their very feet in answer to their 

cry for sustenance, but though they ate and 

were satisfied, yet, we are told, they “ wist 
not what it was.” And during the ages that 
have passed since its first appearance on 
that memorable dewy morning in the 

Wilderness of Sin, men have declared again 

and again that they “ wist not what it was” 

that thus fed the Israelites in their need 
though numberless conjectures have been 
made and discussions held on the matter. 

The chief opinion which had sway for a 
long time was that Manna was the sap of 
the Tamarisk; but now, authorities, seeing 
in the light of widening scientific knowledge, 
declare that Manna was without doubt a 
certain Lichen (Lecanora esculenta). his 
is borne out by the fact that well-authenti- 
cated Rains of Manna, absolutely believed 
by the inhabitants to be showers from 
heaven, have been reported, at least six 
times during the present century, by reliable 
travellers in the East ; and the descriptions 
of the deposit given in precise present- 
day language leave no doubt upon the 
point. 

But though we have determined that 
Manna is a Lichen, yet we have not done 
away with the marvellous in its connection ; 
in truth more definite knowledge but adds to 
its fascination and romance, for the Manna- 
Lichen (Lecanora esculenta), stands among 
the most wonderful products of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. Lichens, as a class, are 
unique; there is nothing like them in any 
other realm of Nature, for though we popu- 
larly speak of a Lichen as a plant, yet it is 
not a simple plant at all, it is an establish- 
ment set up by two plants which have 
arranged to live together for their mutual 


benefit. The present generation alone of 
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scientists have grasped this astonishing fact 
concerning the true nature of a Lichen; 
indeed such knowledge is acquired only 
through the eye of the microscope, and until 
the improvements in microscopes in the 
latter part of this century it was well-nigh 
impossible to know it. 

Every Lichen then is an establishment, an 
establishment further remarkable in that it is 
composed of two plants of very different 
natures. One is a tiny green plant, the 
simplest green plant in the plant-world, for 
it consists only of a single roundish cell 
filled with a jelly-like substance and green 
colouring matter. All the intricacies of 
structure, such as we are familiar with in the 
higher plants, have in this case become 
reduced to a mere bag of living jelly, 
invisible in units to the naked eye, but 
which nevertheless is capable of performing 
all the functions of a more elaborated plant 
in particular, it is capable of absorbing 
nourishment for itself out of air, soil, and 
water, and in so doing build up new livirg 
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cells and thus evolve life out of that which 
has never lived. 

But the other partner in this strange 
establishment is very unlike this, and bears 
a widely different character. It is colour- 
less, and consists of a mere network of 
interlacing white threads ; moreover it is a 
product of degeneracy, one of the great 
class of the Fungi which are all degraded 
plants, that have lost through lack of exer- 
cise those powers which Nature originally 
bestowed upon them. Hence it is colour- 
less, and as a crowning illustration of 
incompetence and degradation it has become 
actually incapable of manufacturing from the 
air, soil, and water its own food materials as 
the green plants do, so must needs trust to 
getting its nuttiment, ready prepared for it, 
from some other source. At times it is a 
parasite on some green plant which is 
industriously building up for itself, and 
whose stores it steals ; at other times it preys 
upon decaying organic matter and so 
abstracts a livelihood out of putrefaction. 
It is, therefore, very plain why it should 
have entered into this strange companion- 
ship ; it lives upon the little green plant— 
the Alga as it is called—and finds it a very 
profitable proceeding, for it can thus obtain 
without trouble plenty of food. 

But what about the Alga? What advan- 
tage does it gain in return for all it gives ? 

When the suggestion was first put forward 
that Lichens were not simple plants but 
dual organisms, a suggestion only made some 
thirty years ago and for many years incredu- 
lously received and most fiercely opposed, 
Dr. Schwendener, a German, from whom it 
arose, drew a comparison between the 
Fungus and the Alga on the one hand, and 
a Master ruling colonies of slaves on the 
other. The Fungus, he asserted, was the 
Master who had seized upon the green 
plants and impressed them into his service 
to provide him with food which he is unable 
otherwise to obtain; but at the same time 
the slaves flourish under his protection as 
they could not flourish alone. Nowadays, 
however, we believe that the Alga is, at least, 
an equal participator in the benefits of the 
arrangement and that the establishment is 
conducted on strictly mutual terms. The 
Fungus isa great protector, and in particular 
supplies the Alga with moisture, while its 
presence is a safeguard against too great an 


intensity of light, which the more. delicate 
Alga is inclined to feel injurious. Moreover, 
the Fungus in its development gives off a 
gas—carbonic acid gas—which the Alga 
requires. Anyway, if the Alga is separated 
from its protector its well-being appears to 
be in most cases seriously threatened. 
Indeed, the very attack of the Fungus seems 
to stimulate it to keener life at once. 
Observers have noticed that when the Alga 
is first seized upon by the Fungus it in- 
creases greatly in size, becomes a more 
vivid green, and proceeds to rapidly repro- 
duce itself. 

If a piece of Manna be examined under 
the microscope its peculiar compound struc- 
ture can be clearly seen ; there is a delicate 
network of interlacing Fungal threads glisten- 
ing in the light, while inclosed in their meshes 
are a number of round bright green cells, 
each a tiny Algal plant. Thus Fungus and 
Alga live together in most intimate connec- 
tion, the Fungus being in the Manna-Lichen 
the leading spirit, though this is not the case 
in every Lichen, for in some of these organisms 
the development of the green plant is the 
factor determining the form which will be 
taken. 

The origin of this Lichen is probably in 
the first place a casual meeting between the 
young Fungus plant, which is seeking a host 
to supply it with food, and the Alga plant 
which is capable of satisfying its needs. 
Should the Fungus not meet such a one it 
must perforce die, though no such doom 
lies upon the Alga. And the connection 
once established the result is an organism, a 
Lichen, a dual plant-form totally unlike 
either of its component parts. 

It may be asked how fresh Manna-Lichens 
arise, seeing that it is difficult to imagine a 
frequent coincident meeting of a particular 
Fungus and a particular green plant. But 
granted the meeting has once taken place, 
the rapid reproduction is easy to under- 
stand. At certain times in the year a yellowish 
dust appears in little green cups growing on 
the surface of the plant, and each of the 
grains of dust isa minute bundle containing 
a few of the white filaments and a few of 
the green cells wrapt up together, so that 
wherever this dust may fall each grain can 
become a new Manna-Lichen. There is, 
moreover, a second method of reproduction 
in which the Fungus alone takes part, and 
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sends out tiny offspring to take their chance 
in the wide world of finding a suitable host 
as their parent has done; but the details are 
complicated and at present involved in some 
obscurity. 

Thus then Lecanora esculenta—Manna— 
is in its very nature one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in the Vegetable World. 
It is found over great tracts of south-west 
Asia, near Constantinople, in the Crimea, the 
Deserts of Arabia, in the Sahara, and the 
Deserts of Algeria. It is easy to pass it by 
unnoticed, for it is greyish-yellow in colour 
and grows on grey limestone rocks and 
fragments of rock in the form of a wrinkled 
crust, which seems to a casual observer part 
of the very rock itself, and needs special 
care to distinguish it. Cut through it is 
white like corn within, dry and powdery ; it 
is moreover extremely light in weight. It is 
obvious that there is not much nourishment 
to be obtained from the bare face of the 
limestone rock—hence all the » sustenance 
of the two plants must be obtained from the 
atmosphere and the rain by the little green 
plant, which must thus work doubly hard to 
be able to pass on sufficient food for its 
partner’s living in addition to providing its 
own. By degrees as it grows older, it 
becomes loosened or even detached from the 
rocks, and then when the sudden whirlwinds 
and violent storms, which affect many of 
these regions, blow, the feather-weight pieces 
of Lichen-crust are torn up and blown into 
the air at the mercy of the wind and carried 
hither and thither, it may be for immense 
distances. The rains, too, that descend 
with such sudden vehemence sweep it away 
into water channels, where it is borne along 


on the stream and deposited in hollows, and 
left there in heaps when the water subsides. 
At times, too, a water spout will gather it 
up, carry it along, and ultimately deposit it 
in a place where hitherto it had been practi- 
cally unknown. 

In August 1890 in the neighbourhood of 
Diarberkir, in Turkey in Asia, there was a 
sudden local rain and an abundant shower 
of Manna, which fell over an area of about 
half a mile in circumference. The Manna 
was in small spherules, yellowish on the out- 
side and white within, and was eagerly 
gathered by the natives who regarded it as 
food rained down from Heaven. They ate it 
raw, or ground it down into meal, which gave 
a palatable and easily-digested bread. Some 
of this Manna was sent by the Director of 
the Central Dispensary at Bagdad to French 
scientists for examination, when it was 
found to be the Lichen already described. 
So abundant is the Manna in some of these 
showers that it has been known to cover the 
ground to the depth of several inches, and 
it is easy to understand with what awe some 
wandering tribe in a sterile land would 
regard such a miraculous appearance of 
edible matter, the like of which they have 
either never seen or passed over unnoticed, 

Among the inhabitants of the high steppes 
of Asia, however, Lecanora is an acknowledged 
stand-by in times of scarcity. When corn 
fails the Lichen is gathered, ground down 
and mixed with the meal to eke it out. It 
contains a considerable quantity of starch, 
hence it is nourishing to a certain extent ; 
but it also contains a large amount of oxalate 
of lime, which renders it injurious to eat in 
too great quantities. 


THE FEATHER 


BESIDE his granite, black and rose, 

The Egyptian, weaving thoughts together, 
For Truth this hieroglyphic chose— 

A single feather. 


Thrice happy seer, who could divine,— 
Thro’ all material symbols ranging,— 
In Earth’s most volatile a sign 
Of God’s unchanging. 


To soar in, in the blue of youth ; 
To nest in, warm in evil weather ; 
To sing in—what compares with truth, 
When truth’s a feather ? 


The Eternal Wings above us brood ! 
Thro’ starry tracts beneath them lying 
Truth’s feather falls, a pledge of good 
And love undying. 
Viva Briss. 











HOUR-GLASSES IN 


OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES 


By SARAH WILSON 


\HE sight of an hour-glass, Longfellow 
tells us, suggested to him the possi- 
bility that the red sand in it might 
have been blown about the desert 

for centuries, and that, perhaps, the camels 
of the Ishmaelites might have passed over it, 
or that the feet of Moses may have trodden 
on it, or the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot 
scattered it as they flashed along ; and before 
the half-hour’s sand in it had run out, his 
fancy saw the little thread expand to a 
column high and vast, crossing the boundless 
plain of the desert beneath an “ unimpeded 
sky.” In our old churches, however, we do 
not associate the old hour-glasses with 
Eastern caravans, pilgrims, or anchorites, 
“ singing slow their old Armenian psalms,” 
as he did in his beautiful and touching verse, 
but rather with the serious divines of the 
earliest post-Reformation times and with 
their long sermons. There were hour-glasses, 
half-hour glasses, and quarter-hour-glasses in 
use in many churches a couple of centuries 
ago that have been displaced, and we only 
know they were once included in the 
parochial possessions by the entries in the 
churchwardens’ books relating to them and 
their frames. A few churches, fortunately, 
have retained these interesting items, and it 
adds to the pleasure of an examination of an 
ancient church—of a perusal of the old 
messages left to us by voices that are still, as 
it were—to come across them. 

The thoughts of poets and painters, as 
well as those of monumental sculptors, have 
lingered very tenderly with these old time- 
measurers. Allusions to them have been 
interwoven in many a quaintly-worded verse ; 
painters have placed them in their pictures 
to set off their portraits of great scholars ; 
and the artists in stone who were deputed 
to record on monuments the names and 
characteristics of departed worthies made 
much use of them, as we may see in most old 
churchyards, as suitable embellishments, cal- 
culated to inculcate a sense of the fleetness 
of both time and life. Shakespeare and 
Bacon mentioned them, and so have many 


minor writers, including Robert Bloomfield, 
whose poem entitled “‘The widow to her 
hour-glass,” may come to mind. Holbein, 
the painter, depicted one in his celebrated 
* Dance of Death,” and Walpole tells us of 
another on one of his portraits. They were 
doubtless before their eyes in most of the 
churches they entered, and were, conse- 
quently, as familiar as household words. 
One example we may see has been carefully 
preserved in the museum of St. Andrew’s 
University. This is attached to the dark 
oaken pulpit identified as one from which 
John Knox used to preach. From one side 
of the precentor’s desk projects the wrought- 
iron frame of the hour-glass ; from the other 
side of the pulpit there is a larger bracket 
with a circular frame to hold a lamp. 

Some hour-glasses are accompanied by 
mottoes painted on the wall from which they 
project on brackets. An example in Hurst 
Church, Berkshire, is lettered “As this glasse 
runneth so man’s life passethe.” Alterations 
in taste caused all mottoes and texts to be 
whitewashed away, occasionally, or, doubt- 
less, we should find many more of them. 
An entry, in the books of a London parish, 
mentions a small sum paid for “ wypeing the 
Scriptures owte of the Church,” which were 
probably texts of this kind. There is one 
handsome example of an hour-glass fixed to 
a pulpit in a London church. This is in 
St. Alban’s, Wood-street. In many instances, 
in country churches, only the frames have 
been preserved. This is the case at Wolver- 
cot, Northmoor, Leigh, and Keynham, near 
Hull. The red sand that might have blown 
about the desert for centuries and the frail 
glass have alike disappeared. 

The churchwardens’ books belonging to 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, and those of All 
Saints’, Newcastle-on-Tyne, mention their 
hour-glasses, as do those of the custodians 
of the churches at Flixton and Oxford. 
These have, however, all disappeared. 
There were, and may still be, more enduring 
examples at Puxton, Somerset ; Odell, Bed- 
fordshire; and Hammoon, Dorsetshire. One 
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ot considerable interest may be noted in 
Easthope Church, Shropshire ; another in 
Compton Bassett Church, and another in 
Cliffe Church. Wherever they remain there 
is an air as of quaint serenity and patient 
solemnity. We call to mind the words of 
George Herbert to the effect that an hour 
was a sufficient competency for a sermon, 
for if a hearer was not convinced in that 
time, it was not likely he would be impressed 
with a longer discourse. 

Curiously, the hour-glass on monuments is 
usually accompanied by a skull and crossed 
bones. It was generally placed on one side 
of the inscription setting forth the name and 
qualities of the deceased person and the 
skull with its accessories on the other. 
Sometimes wings are added to the hour- 
glass, perhaps as an extra indication of the 
fleetness of Time. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of examples. One in Bath Abbey 
on a thin strip of brass, about fifteen inche> 
long and six inches wide, now fixed to the wall 
on the south-west side of the building, has two 
skulls, one on either side of the inscription, 
with the cross-bones below one, and the 
hour-glass beneath the other. The inscrip- 
tion records that it was placed to the 
memory of the wife of a goldsmith in the 
city, who died in July 1664, as well as to 
that of his father and mother and his four 
sons, and proceeds : 


So that you see 'gaynst death's all-conquering 
hands, 

Nor sex nor age agaynst his force can stand ; 

But ther's a time wherein our bodys must 

Begyne agayne, though now turned into dust, 


There was another time-measurer closely 
associated with our ancient churches in 
former times. This was the sundial. In 
places where there were no clocks, a sundial 
was not to be despised. We may see scores 
cf them still in good condition, just as they 
were placed by the old workmen, and we 
may see a great many that have not endured 
so well, but have lost the shadow-giving 
gnomon that was intended to indicate the 
time of day. A panel just over the entrance 
way through the porch was very frequently 
chosen as a fit and proper setting, though 
they are often to be seen in various positions 
on the walls. Also, they are very frequently 
placed, raised on pedestals in churchyards. 
Some are very ancient, rude and hoary, 


’ 


taking us back into a very remote past, 
though, perhaps, most of them belong to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many 
have Latin mottoes incised on them, and 
there are some with terse sentences in our 
own language. ‘Now or When” occurs 
on an example at Beverley, meant by the 
earnest folks who placed it there to keep 
the certainty of death in full view. ‘Time 
and tide wait for no man” we may read on 
the sundial on Putney church overlooking 
the broad Thames. “ Remember” is the 
monition on the dial on West Ham church 
facing the sad-looking houses round the 
churchyard. The Latin sentences are to 
the effect that “Time flies,” “ Life passes like 
the hours.” One on Dymock church has ** The 
shadow of God 1770.” One that was at 
Paul’s Cross said it numbered none but 
sunny hours. Some of them are of a circular 
form, and others are quadrangular. ‘There 
are circular examples on the walls of the 
churches at Ecton, Potterspary, Higham 
Ferrars, Barnack, Geddington and Dun- 
church among other places. One at North 
Stoke church, in Oxfordshire, is upheld in 
its position by the upper part of a human 
figure, the head looking over the top of the 
circle, and the hands grasping the sides, 
midway. Instead of twelve divisions, this 
dial has but eight. There are two very 
ancient examples of special interest at 
Pittington and Kirkdale, well-known to the 
antiquaries of the North. They seem to 
belong to a past as remote as that in which 
the passing of time was told by the burning 
of candles. This subject may well be com- 
mended to the inquirer. An old technical 
dictionary dated 1736, tells us there was a 
particular kind of mortar used for sundials 
on walls. It is thus described :—‘ Temper 
Lime and Sand, with a sufficient quantity of 
Linseed oil ; this spread upon the wall, will 
harden to the consistence of a stone, and 
not decay in many years. If You cannot 
get Oil you may temper your Lime and Sand 
with scum’d Milk, but Oil is better, and this 
will last six times as long as the ordinary 
Plaster made of Lime and Hair with 
Water.” When, therefore, we are looking 
at the old sundials on church-walls we may 
tancy the workman of those far-off days 
paying a visit to the nearest dairy for some 
scum’d milk to make his mortar last for us 
to see. 














No. 1 (B. Reeve, 216 St. James’ Road, Bermondsey, S.E.) 


A WOODEN CHAPEL IN WHICH BUNYAN 
PREACHED 

No. 1.—Bunyan, though, of course, associated 
chiefly with Bedford, was 
a familiar figure in South- 
wark, London, where he 
preached frequently, in Zoar 
Chapel. That building no 
longer exists, but there still 
stands in the same neigh- 
bourkood—in King’s Court, 
Great Suffolk Street—alittle 
wooden chapel in which the 
author of the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress" is believed to 
have ministered more than 
once. Comparison with the 
four-storeyed building close 
by will show what a small 
place thechapel is. Idoubt 
whether, even with the gal- 
lery which runs round three 
sides of it, it would hold one 
hundred and fifty people. 
By its side is a timber-built 
house, evidently erected at 








CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


house a secret door leads into a room hidden away 
in the sloping roof of the chapel. In times of persecu- 
tion this afforded the congregation a place of safety. 
At a later date the building was used as a prison 
chapel, in connection with King’s Bench Prison. 
Lower down the court are a number of one-storey 
houses, in which the “ first-class misdemeanants " 
of those days were lodged, and the chapel was their 
placeof worship. Now it is a mission-hall, worked 
by members of the Rev. F. B. Meyer’s P.S A. from 
Christ Church, 


THE GLACIER GARDEN 


No. 2.—The Glacier Garden in the middle of the 
town of Lucerne was accidentally discovered by 
workmen whilst excavating for the foundations of a 
house in 1872. The site was subsequently cleared 
of the soil with which it was covered, and to-day 
forms perhaps the most interesting of that charming 
town's many attractions. The remains date from 
the Glacial Period, a period in the history of 
our globe which takes us back far beyond the oldest 
traditions and historical records. In those days 
almost the whole of Switzerland, and indeed the 
greatest part of the Northern Hemisphere, were 
buried under immense masses of ice. The photo- 
graph depicts the bed-rock over which the glacier 
formerly moved. The scratches and furrows with 
which the surface is scored were caused by boulders, 
lying between ice and rock, being dragged along by 
the glacier in its slow progress. The stones them- 
selves, as seen in the photograph, are similarly 
marked. The depression in the right foreground 
is a small *‘ pot hole” or “ glacier mill’ caused by 





the same time. From this No. 2(Dr. Goodhue, Hill Rise, Paddockhall Road, Haywards Heath) 
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No 3(Miss Faran, 4 Alfred Place, Dover) 


the whirling of stones driven round and round by 
melted ice. In other parts of the garden are many 
fine examples of these glacier mills, including the 
largest which has ever been found, its measurements 
being—width 26m. 25c., depth 29m. 53c. 


BATTEUSE 


It is several storeys 
high, and anold stone 
staircase winds 
round it outside. The 
dwelling - house and 
buildings in connec- 
tion with it appear to 
be of even earlier 
date ; and asthereare 
numerous loopholes 
in all the building, 
they were apparently 
meant to stand siege 
should the occasion 
at any time arise. 


A CURIOUS 
GRAVE 

No. 5.—This photo- 
graph represents the 
grave of the Countess 
von Kiling, who died 
in 1782, aged 26. 
According to the 
popular account 
which is given of her, 
she was a bitter agnostic, and so anxious 
was she to deny and, if possible, to disprove the 
truth of the Resurrection, that she desired that 
the following words should be written on her 
grave : 





No. 3.—This photo- 
graph represents a 
French Batteuse; the 
horse is threshing out 
corn. It is a sort of 
treadmill ; when once set 
in motion all the rollers 
revolve and crush out 
the grain. It must be 
hard work for the horse, 
as he is changed every 
half-hour. 





THE ‘*WONDER- 
FUL BARN,” OR 
CONOLLY’'S FOLLY 

No. 4.—This bottle- 
shaped building is to be 
seen on the Barn Hall 
farm in Co. Kildare. 
The date on the stone 
over the door is 1703, 
and local tradition says 
it was built in time of 
famine to give employ- 
ment and to be used to 
store the precious grain. 








No. 4 (Miss Shaw, Pine Lodge, Strandtown, Belfast) 
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“Dieses auf Ewig erkaufte Begrabniss darf nie 
gedfnet werden.” 
* To all eternity this grave shall never be 
opened."’ 


But a birch-tree had evidently taken root in the 
soil under the stone, and now threatens completely 
to displace and overthrow the heavy gravestone. 
Assuredly the futility of human presumption could 
not be more effectively or more scornfully rebuked 
than by the silent and irresistible growth of a little 
tree, which in a few years will disintegrate the work 
of the mason, and lay open to the elements the 
secrets of the grave. 

In all probability the story belongs to the class 
of legends which are made up to account for various 
curiosities:in nature. It is to be noted that-we are 
not told that the unbelieving inscription actually 
occurs on the gravestone, but merely that the lady 
wished it to be placed there. In 1899 we gave a 
picture of the chestnut-tree growing from the tomb 
of a mail-clad warrior in Kempsey Church, near 
Worcester. If it should be allowed to grow and 
dislodge the martial figure or to break the tomb 
open, we may expect to have a similar legend to 
account for the curious incident, though the anti- 
quity of the dead may present a considerable 
difficulty to the legend-maker. 


STATUE OF “OLD MORTALITY” 


No. 6.—The genius of Sir Walter Scott has made 
the name of ‘Old Mortality ” known far beyond 
the bounds of Scotland. Hisreal name was Robert 
Paterson and his trade that of a stone-mason, but 
for the greater part of a life extending through 
most of the eighteenth century he exercised his 
craft without fee or reward. His chosen mission 
was to keep green the memory of the Covenanters. 
This absorbing passion led him to give up home 











No. 5 (Miss M. Branscombe, Heathfield, Swansea, South Wales) 


and friends and to wander for forty long years from 
churchyard to churchyard and over the wild moor- 
lands, wherever a martyr of the Covenant lay. 
Here he renewed a weather-worn inscription which 
was fast disappearing, there he raised a stone over 
the dust of some almost forgotten witness of the 
Lord. This monument to ‘‘Old Mortality”’ stands 
near the Garpel Glen, one of the chief hiding-places 
of the persecuted ‘ hill-folk"" of Galloway. It 








No. 6 (Rev. J. Somerville Smith, Ivy Place Manse, Stranraer, N.B,) 
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represents him in the attitude in 
which he was often seen, only his 
mallet is broken and his chisel lies 
useless in his hand. His old white 
pony stands beside him, the com- 
panion of his lonely journeys, the 
mute witness of the patient toil and 
frequent hardships which made 
up the story of this old Scottish 
pilgrim. 


BOER PRISONERS IN 
CEYLON 

No. 7.—This photograph gives 
an idea of the buildings in which 
the Boer prisoners in Ceylon are 
confined. The large sun-hats with 
which each man is provided will 
be noticed on the bed, and alto- 
gether the room seems to give an 
impression that the men are com- 
fortably housed, 


WASHERWOMEN AT GENEVA 

No. 8.—A very curious sight at Geneva is this of 
laundresses washing clothes in the river, and to 
English eyes most extraordinary. The Rhone runs 
out of the lake straight through the town, and five 
floating rafts are moored on it ashort way from the 
right bank. One of these is shown in the photograph. 
You will notice it has a roof to keep the sun off the 
women's heads and also on which to stretch the 
lines on which the clothes when washed are hung 
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No. 7 (Miss Willian, Thornhill, Bittern) 


up to dry. Each woman is allotted a certain space, 
and has a board slanting into the water on which 
she places the article to be washed and then scrubs 
it with a brush. A certain'amount of soap is used, I 
believe, and the river flowing very rapidly there, 
changes the water for them without any trouble. 
At the back there are little stoves on which water 
can be heated to make their coffee, &c. Their 
amusement was great on seeing me put up my 
camera, and they all chattered at once as only 
Frenchwomen can, being most anxious to be in- 
cluded in the picture. 














No. 8(C. Crouch, Nettleton, Sidcup) 
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CHAPTER. XIII 


EXIT—CHARLES CROSS 


ARADOC CROSBY sat down in 
his little room overlooking the 
river with a sheet of paper be- 
fore him to write .his promised 

letter to Edward Mason. What was he to 
say? Was he to mention Elsie Elsworthy ? 
Hardly, when her father was still in ignor- 
ance of his intentions towards her. Was 
he to ask Edward to intercede for him, 
and obtain leave for him to come home? 

It struck him forcibly and almost for 
the first time that though he had run away, 
he had also been cast out. He could not 
go back to Cathrigg Hall with his father’s 
curse upon him. No doubt his uncle 
Quince would welcome him, but he could 
not well skulk about in his father’s neigh- 
bourhood, if his father would not receive 
him ; that would not give him a place in 
the world again. For what place had he 
to offer Elsie? As her father’s assistant, 
he was a very poor match for her. And 
was it possible for him so to cut his life 
free from old entanglements that he might 
safely be her father’s partner, the successor 
to his business? Could this really be? 

If not, what else and what better had life 
to offer him? He had possessed his soul in 
peace during this six months. No storms of 
temper, no outbreaks of restless impatience, 
had come to him. How troubled his other 
life had been! What prospect did it offer 
him? He had been sent to Oxford at the 
request and by the help of his Tremaddock 
aunts, and what had he made of that oppor- 
tunity? There was no prospect before Sir 
Caradoc Crosby’s second son—but some 
form of emigration, with very few pounds in 
his pocket, and all the chances of moral ship- 
wreck which lie in wait for the soul cut loose 
from its moorings. 

There was an indolence, too, in Caradoc’s 
nature that made a bird in the hand seem 
more desirable than any two in the bush. 


Some cowardice, too, for he was afraid of 
himself. 

So Vi was going to be married. That 
fact had been at once communicated to him. 
It made home more distasteful, at the same 
time he could not be indifferent to his sister’s 
fate. But, at present, his aunts were the 
last people who would incline towards him. 
There was nothing to be done but to write 
to old Ned—and he began : 

“DEAR NeED,—You will be surprised at 
seeing my handwriting, and more at what I 
am going to say.” He then gave a brief and 
faithful account of what he had been doing, 
ending with, “I have never had so good a 
chance before. I don’t mean to give it up. 
But there is no reason why I should hide 
myself. My father turned me out; but 
perhaps he may be glad to know I am doing 
well, certainly uncle Quince will. Miss 
Elsworthy, who has met Vi at Beachcombe, 
tells me she is going to be married. I wish 
you would run down here and judge for your- 
self. It is not as if I were Quentin. I am 
free to choose my own way of life; but I 
should like all to be fair and square behind 
me.” 

Caradoc went out and posted his letter as 
soon as it was written, and he was glad after- 
wards that he had done so. 

He went into supper, and there was Elsie, 
in her usual simple dress, with just a spray 
of pink almond blossom fastened at her 
throat, just a touch of pink on her cheeks, 
and—just the light of love in her eyes. 
Caradoc’s own eyes shone. A neighbour 
came in, and discussed the town drainage 
with Mr. Elsworthy, and a young grammar- 
schoolmaster, with a turn for antiquities, 
brought some old coins to get an expert 
opinion on them. Caradoc had always 
avoided both the clergy and the grammar- 
schoolmasters, from a fear of being either 
recognised or detected by some among them, 
but now he sat still and gave his opinion on 
the coins, feeling that he could look any man 
fearlessly in the face. 
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When he went to his room that night and 
looked out over the river running through 
its “ quiet meads,” he prayed that he might 
be worthy of his future wife. That purifying 
and inspiring hope which gives ballast and 
self-control to so many men had arisen in 
his breast. But more and more he felt how 
unworthy his past had been. His letter to 
Ned had hardly shown enough contrition. 
His past must set his future free. Caradoc 
had had but a poor religious training, had 
frequently neglected such religious duties as 
he recognised. But he was gifted with the 
sense of the unseen ; the spiritual world, if 
vague, was real to him; and there was a 
dawning in his heart of repentance towards 
God as well as towards man. And he did 
feel for the first time that he had been in- 
considerate and unkind. Viola, his uncle, 
poor old Biddums would all have suffered on 
his account, and to-night he felt as if no one 
ought to suffer in a world that might be so 
full of peace. 

He came in to the house early the next 
morning, hoping for a word with Elsie, and 
as she did not appear, took up the county 
paper which was lying on the table. A 
paragraph caught his eye. 

** We regret to have to record the death 
near Chitral of Captain Quentin Crosby, of 
the 2zooth Regiment, eldest son and heir of 
Sir Caradoc Crosby, of Cathrigg Hall, Mars- 
dale. This promising young officer met his 
death in a gallant defence against the attack 
of a native tribe. He was only twenty-five 
years of age. Sir Caradoc Crosby has two 
other sons, Caradoc and Giles.” And in 
the obituary was the bare statement of the 
sad fact. 

Caradoc sat down, feeling dazed and in- 
credulous. Quentin dead! His companion 
brother. He had not seen much of him 
since Quentin joined the army, nothing of 
course for the last three years, nor had their 
correspondence been frequent or of a confi- 
dential kind ; but still all their joint child- 
hood lay behind him. And _ besides, on 
Quentin’s shoulders had lain all the burden 
of the family fate. As he sat motionless 
with the paper in his hand, Elsie, a little shy, 
but fresh and smiling, with Quince running 
at her heels, came in. She stopped at sight of 
Caradoc’s face, and he rose stiffly and pointed 
to the paragraph. She read it rapidly, then 
caught his hand and looked in his face. 
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‘“‘Oh—my dear!” she cried, while the 
tears rushed to her eyes. 

Poor Elsie had no name to give her 
lover ; even in her thoughts she hardly knew 
which or what to call him, and perhaps in 
her surprise his most secret title started to 
her lips. 

“ My dearest!’’ he said passionately, 
* at least I have you!” 

But she drew hurriedly away. 

“Oh, I am so sorry for you! Your own 
brother — your father—poor Viola—what 
trouble they must all be in!” 

Mr. Elsworthy came in at that moment, 
and the news was told, and received of 
course with words of sympathy, while 
Caradoc, confused, and feeling tears inevit- 
able, hurried out of the room. 

“ This changes the situation altogether,” 
said Mr. Elsworthy gravely. 

“ Is Charles Cross in trouble ?” said Miss 
Elsworthy, coming into the room, and then 
they remembered that she did not know of 
his confession, and Mr. Elsworthy told her of 
it in a few words. 

“T am glad,” he said, “ that he told me 
his name yesterday and with so honest an 
intention. But of course, life will make 
altogether other calls upon him now. Well, 
I am sorry. He is a gentle-natured lad, 
and I have liked his company.” 

Elsie sat silent; she felt as if her heart 
was turning to stone. 

“T have always felt sure that he belonged 
elsewhere,” said Miss Sophia. 

“Yes, yes! Iam afraid, apart from the 
loss of a brother, it is no prospect to give 
him pleasure, and that very hard things will 
be asked of him. Poor boy!” 

Elsie felt as if that breakfast would never 
be over, though in truth it lasted but a very 
few minutes. She was soon able to go 
away and order the coffee to be kept hot for 
Mr. Cross, and then to feel how wrong it was 
to feel nothing but that perhaps she should 
not have to make coffee for him for long. 

Her aunt looked after her in silence. 

“The hand of the Lord is upon the poor 
child,” she thought to herself, while Mr. 
Elsworthy walked into the little office behind 
his shop and felt lonely there. In a few 
minutes, however, there was a quick hurried 
step, and Caradoc stood before him. He 
looked pale and agitated, but spoke with 
firmness. 
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“Sir,” he said, “I don’t know what 
this may mean for me. I’m glad I spoke to 
you yesterday, but I did not tell you all. I 
felt then that I was right to be silent. But 
now I wish to tell you that I—love Miss 
Elsworthy. I hoped yesterday to make 
myselt worthy of her, and I hope so still. 
It’s the one hope I have.” 

David Elsworthy uttered an indistinct 
exclamation, took off his spectacles, and 
looked at the young man, then put them on 
again. 

“ Well!” he said, “ I suppose I’ve been a 
blind old bat, but I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

Both laughed and the tension was lessened. 

“Does she know ?” asked Mr. Elsworthy 
suddenly. 

“IT told her yesterday. She wouldn’t 
listen until I had set myself right at home. 
But, sir, I can’t help hoping.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Elsworthy, with a long 
sigh, “and how can I help fearing ?” 

“ After all, sir,” said Caradoc, “I don’t 
see why it need make much difference. My 
brother had a profession ; I must earn my 
living. My father’s not an old man; I can 
go on just the same.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “ you 
felt the difference when you came to me?” 

“T meant to make you feel certain of my 
intentions,” said Caradoc with some dignity. 

“ Well, well, you were quite right.” 

There was a sound in the shop as of an 
early customer, and Caradoc dashed out to 
serve him. 

David Elsworthy sat still. What could 
he say to Elsie? Presently Caradoc re- 
appeared with a telegram in his hand. 

“ This, sir,” he said, “is from my step- 
brother Edward Mason.” 

The message began by giving the an- 
nouncement of Quentin’s death, and 


continued: “Thankful to have got your 
letter. Write direct at once to your father. 


I shall leave it to you.” 

“That seems to me wise advice,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy. 

Caradoc mused over the telegram : then he 
said, “I don’t believe my father wouid read 
my letter. ‘lhe more miserable he is—the 
more savage he will be. I think it would be 
better to go to my uncle Quince. //e’/l be 
glad to see me. And then, sir, I shall come 
back.” 


“T think you had better go, and at once: 
your place is there,” said David. 

He went abruptly away into the house, 
and into the parlour, where Elsie sat sewing. 

‘* You did not tell me all, Elsie,” he said, 
coming up to her. 

“No, father. While vow did not know, 
he was free.” 

“So he thought, for he has just told me 
himself.” 

Elsie’s eyes shone; but she 
speak. 

“IIe is going home to day,” said her 
father. 

Elsie nodded, and he watched her with 
anxious eyes. Had he let his motherless 
girl run the risk of a heart-break, because of 
his own imprudence ? 

Elsie looked up and met his eyes. Her 
own brimmed over and then she laughed. 

* Papa,” she said, “*I know all about it, as 
well as youcan tell me. I shan’t let anything 
happen now. I think we are quite good 
enough for them, and he has got to show 
that he is good enough—for you. I won’t 
be miserable about it. And—I don’t know 
if he has been good, or even if he will be— 
but he could be very good—splendid. I’m 
not ashamed, papa—and you needn’t be a 
bit afraid about me.” 

She submitted to one anxious kiss from 
her father, then slipped out of his hold. 

“ There’s to be nothing, papa, so don’t 
you make anything,” she said. “It was 
nice of him to speak to you—here, but 
remember, it all goes for nothing. When 
does his train go, and will he want anything 
to eat?” 

Thus Elsie took her line, the easiest 
certainly, if life was to be lived cheerfully, 
and as she thought the wisest. She knew, 
as she said, “ all about it,” all the uncertain- 
ties and improbabilities and difficulties of 
the future—but nothing would be gained by 
speaking of them. And Caradoc Crosby 
must be allowed to make no protestation ; 
there should be no spoken word to bind 
him, if his heart and his steadfast purpose 
did not bring him back. 

He, on his side, made his present pur- 
poses clear. He took nothing but a bag 
with him, and left the few other possessions 
which he had acquired in these six months, 
ostentatiously behind him. He could write 
at once to say when he should return. Ifa 


did not 
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letter came from Ned Mason, would they 
send it on to Greenhead Howe ? 
“IT wish thee well, Caradoc Crosby,” said 


Miss Sophia, as he shook her by the 
hand. 
“Thank you,” said Caradoc; “ yes—when 


I come back I'll use my own name, as I 
always should have done.” 

“ Doubtless thee will be welcome,” said 
Miss Sophia. 

Mr. Elsworthy wrung his hand. Elsie 
let hers rest in it for a moment, and looked 
him bravely in the face. Then he seized 
Quince and kissed his hairy brow with 
fervour. 

“ Good-bye, old puppy,” he said, “don’t 
you forget me. Won't we have scampers in 
the fields when I come back? And some 
day you shall come and see your relations. 
Good-bye.” 

Caradoc Crosby was gone, and Charles 
Cross would never come back. 

Elsie and Quince vanished. 

“ Sophia,” said David, “what does thee 
think? Would the child’s mother have 
saved her the trial ? ” 

“T cannot say, David. I hada mother, 
a good one, as thee knows, but I bad my 
own experiences. The Lord means us all 
to live our own lives. Thee must commit 
Elsie to Him. Thee cannot bear her burden, 
nor live her life. But she is a good child, 
and besides—brother, she is young.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN TIME FOR THE BURYING 


VioLa, when released from the parting inter- 
view, ran upstairs into her own little room. 
She looked eagerly at its little irregular 
panels, with their coating of rough white 
paint, at the low ceiling, the beams of which 
she could touch with her hand, at the deep- 
set window, through which she could see 
little but the steep grey sides of Cathrigg 
Fell, with one small, silver stream winding 
down it in miniature cataracts. Ah! she 
knew its every tiny pool, and its every foam- 
ing fall, almost every bunch of fern that 
bathed in it. And within there were the 
little shabby ornaments, the old common 
furniture that she knew so well. There was 
the big old cupboard in the wall, of which she 
had been half afraid. 

Viola plunged into its depths, and dragged 
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out a dress that had been thought too old 
and shabby to take to Beachcombe. She 
pulled off the neat costume provided by her 
aunts, and dressed herself in her old frock. 
She cried and sobbed while she was doing it 
—she was miserable, ashamed, disappointed. 
But, oh, she was free, she was herself, she 
could rush all round the place and out on 
to the fell! Of course father would be 
savage, and mother displeased, but she must 
put up with that. She hadn’t changed her- 
self and lost herself, and given herself to a 
strange life. Of course there was Ned, 
who represented the light of reason to 
Viola’s conscience. He would be angry 
with her, but after all she must judge for 
herself. 

She spent the greater part of the day in 
inspecting all the animals, and visiting every 
corner of the place. She played with the 
children who, however, wanted her to eat 
their ‘“‘ new brother’s ” French bonbons, and 
then, as her excitement gradually subsided, 
she grew weary and sad, found herself crying 
for Crad and Quentin, and thankful to creep 
into bed and sleep off her fatigue. 

She woke up the next morning feeling like 
herself once more, fully aware of what she 
had done and prepared to stand by it, but 
with all the exhilaration gone. 

She had hardly seen her father, who had 
remained in his own room; but she knew 
well that times were bad, by the sounds she 
heard, and by Lady Crosby’s face. Home 
would be very dreary without the boys, and 
she did not think she could ever pay another 
visit to Beachcombe. She had taken no 
part in all the hurried communications with 
her aunts, and she dreaded the letters she 
must soon receive from them. Incongruous, 
and, as she felt, inappropriate thoughts, as 
towhat was to be done about the new clothes, 
came to her: but all the notice Lady Crosby 
took was to say : 

** Of course, Viola, any dresses which your 
aunts ordered for you in London will be 
countermanded. Charlotte Wilson is coming 
from Ashby about the children’s 
she had 
frock.” 

“Very well, mother,” said Viola. “ I’ve got 
a black jacket.” 

But she felt that a return to Charlotte 
Wilson’s dressmaking had its trials. 

Well, there was ali the place to go and see. 


things ; 
better make you a black serge 
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She would take a long walk and finish up at 
Greenhead Howe. 

She put on her thickest boots and roughest 
clothes. She would go by Scunner Head 
and Swarth Fell, down to Marswater, and 
cross over to Greenhead Howe at the head 
of the lake. It was a fine, cold morning. 
Spring was in the air, but had barely 
touched the earth ; the blackthorn was only 
in bud, the gorse not yet in its beauty, and 
not a fern had awakened from its winter 
sleep. The lambs were not yet trusted 
to the bare hillside. But the birds sang 
loudly, and the air was full of hope. The 
fells were all grey and green, while Three 
Cross Rigg and Marsby Moor had _ hardly 
yet caught the green and golden tints of 
spring on the brown of their bilberry and 
heather. 

Viola crossed the fell at the head of 
Marsdale and went round to the back of 
Scunner Head into the solitudes above Swarth 
Ghyll. 

The grandest and most impressive scenery 
in the world, after the foot of the tourist has 
trodden it, and the cheap tripper has once 
pervaded it, loses even in their absence, in 
some subtle way, the fine sense of utter soli- 
tude. It becomes a sight, when sightseers 
go to look at it on purpose. 

No one ever went on purpose to look at 
Scunner Head—no one knew anything about 
it. 

Great broken rocks lay about its side; 
wild, low hills, rugged and indefinite in shape, 
surrounded it; down its side poured the 
little waterfall that gave its name of Swarth 
Ghyll to the farmhouse that lay in the tiny 
dale beneath. 

Viola sat down at the top of the fall and 
looked down into the valley. The little 
rough and slate-roofed farm buildings only 
made it more solitary ; there was something 
there that could be alone. 

There was not much beauty, there was 
no vastness of bulk and height about these 
English hills, but there was the supreme 
sense of mountain solitude, the essence of 
what travellers feel on their great brother 
mountains far away. 

Viola sat still and felt it, though she did 
not think about it in definite words. 

This was the Fletchers’ farm; she had 
never been there since the day of Crad’s 
disappearance. Her old playfellow, Agnes, 


had been married for six months ; probably 
she was away at the other cottage in Swarth- 
dale which belonged to her husband, Joe 
Wilson, the shepherd. 

“Why shouldn’t I go and see Mrs. 
Fletcher?” thought Viola. ‘ She was always 
very good to me, and I should like a piece 
of tea-cake and some milk ; I’m hungry.” 

As Viola ran down the hill she came in 
sight of the front of the little farmhouse— 
an open space of turf, with a sycamore tree 
on one side and a little enclosed garden on 
the other. She saw moving figures coming 
out of the house, black figures, bearing an 
unmistakable burden. A funeral was coming 
out of the farm, first the bearers carrying the 
coffin, then a decent group of mourners, 
men and women, walking after it and taking 
the old “corpse road,” that led round the 
other side of Scunner Head down to Mars- 
dale church. 

It was a solemn and eerie sight on the 
wild March morning, so silent and so dead 
—never a flower to lighten the gloom, only 
an old sheep-dog walked behind with hang- 
ing head and tail. Viola waited till the 
little funeral train had passed out of sight 
round the corner of the hill, and then ran 
down towards the house. An elderly woman 
in a black gown stood at the door and Viola 
hurried up to her. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Fletcher, who is it? 
has happened ? ” 

“Miss Vi! It’s long since we’ve seen 
you. ’Tis Agnes’s man, Wilson. He took 
influenza at Christmas, and it went to his 
lungs. My poor lass has had nought but 
trouble.” 

“Oh, poor Agnes! Iam sorry!” exclaimed 
Viola. Such a little while!” 

“ Ay, long enough for sorrow. Step in, 
missy. They’re all following, the widow, 
too. Take a seat, will ye, and a drink of 
milk.” 

Viola came into the great kitchen, which 
was all furbished up and neat, and sat down 
in the chair by the wide hearth, while her 
hostess fetched her some milk and some of 
the cake which, with other refreshments, 
was awaiting the return of the funeral 
party. 


What 


Mrs. Fletcher was a fine tall woman and “ 


had once been as handsome as the daughter 
whose beauty had caused so much disturb- 
ance, but her face was harsh and weather- 
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beaten, and the modern absence of cap on 
her still black and abundant hair left it 
unsoftened. She went on speaking slowly, 
and with composure. 

“They lived here and he worked for 
Fletcher. He wasna’ much at best, Joe 
Wilson wasna’. But Agnes looked to the 
dairy, and things aboot. The rheumatics, 
missy, lames me, so I canna stir as I did. 
But now my son Matthew’s got a wife, and 
as the maister must ha’ a man wi’ him, 
Matthew is to come here, so there’ll scarce 
be work for two lasses. There’s no bairn, 
nor thought 0’ one. Like enough Agnes ’Il 
go to her aunt at Ashby.” 

‘Don’t you want to keep her here?” said 
Viola. 

‘Oh, ay, she’s welcome. Her father ’ll 
keep her so long as she will. But she’d 
better be doing a bit for hersell. She willn’t 
stay if she’s not needed, poor lass! She 
had to nurse her man and she hain’t been 
free to do much else.” 

‘¢We have had bad news at home,” said 
Viola. 

“What, missy? Poor Mr. Crad?” 

“No. We haven’t heard anything about 
Crad since he went away. It’s Quentin. 
Quentin has been killed in India.” 

‘Eh, dear. That’s bad hearing indeed. 
Mr. Quentin was the flower of the flock. 
And Mr. Crad missing! Eh, to be sure! 
Then there’s none at home but lile Maister 
Giles.” 

“No,” said Viola. 

She spoke in her usual slow tones, and 
there was hardly any change in the listener’s 
face, but Viola knew that she felt the mis- 
fortunes to be her own concern. She could 
understand and sympathise. The Fletchers 
were working folk and poor, but they were 
landowners also and belonged to the soil. 
They understood. 

“ But sure, Miss Vi, I heard some’at about 
yourself, but three days back, from doctor. 
Ye’ve no’ come home for good ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Viola, with a deep 
blush, ‘I’m mo# going to be married, Mrs. 
Fletcher. I like home best and I’ve come 
back again.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 
“But that’s a pity. Young lasses mistake 
their own minds.” 

“Well, I am going on to uncle Quince,” 
said Viola, suddenly in ahurry. “ Tell Agnes 
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I’m so sorry for her, and I’ll come and see 
her soon. There’s a good bit of trouble 
everywhere.” 

Viola went off quickly along the field path 
that led out of Swarthdale, and Mrs. Fletcher 
stood looking after her. 

“Eh!” she said to herself, ‘ she’s a fine 
lass for sure! Mr. Quentin was a braw lad 
too. But where’s Caradoc, 1 wonder? Eh, 
"tis a queer world !” 

Viola’s rapid steps carried her with little 
delay along the fell side till she rounded the 
corner of the hill, and could look down on 
Marswater, sparkling in the sun, and on the 
little old white-washed church at its foot. 

She heard the funeral knell as she looked, 
and saw the funeral procession coming into 
sight by the easier and longer path which 
they had taken. She sat down on a rock 
and watched the slow moving black figures, 
so far beneath her that she could but just 
tell the women from the men. She felt 
almost as if she was watching the funeral of 
her brother Quentin, as if the knell was 
going for him, and as if he were being laid 
to rest in his native valley instead of— 
where ? 

Ignorant, and incurious, Viola knew no- 
thing about the world in which Quentin had 
lived, she could form‘no mental picture of 
it. But she recalled himself, upright, active 
and masterful. His death seemed impos- 
sible to her; she would not have been at all 
surprised if she had seen him striding up the 
hill towards her; but a sense of extreme 
misery suddenly came upon her. She did 
not cry; but a great oppression was upon 
her, a dread of evil to come. Here she sat 
alone, and the two dear strong brothers who 
had trodden the hillsides with her were 
gone. One was dead, and of the other it 
might well be said that he “was not.” 
Where was Crad? Had he gone under 
altogether—gone down into depths where he 
would not hear of Quentin’s death, or from 
whence he dared not emerge to claim his 
own ? 

Each stroke of the old church bell seemed 
ominous of grief. 

She would have gone down the hill and 
followed the funeral into the church, but for 
a sense of shyness, born of the memory of 
Caradoc’s quarrel with the dead man. Per- 
haps she ought not to be seen there. And 
then her mind suddenly changed, and she 
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felt that, on the contrary, she ought, that 
the presence of Caradoc’s sister would be a 
rightful tribute to the man with whom he 
had quarrelled, and to whom he had behaved 
amiss. Certainly Crad would have come if 
he had been there ; she knew him well enough 
to feel sure of what his impulse would be. 
And the funeral service would suit for Quen- 
tin too. Viola did not feel that it would be 
proper to join the family for the rest of their 
weary walk. She calculated that by watch- 
ing and waiting she could get down the hill, 
and cross over to the churchyard gate, so as 
to go into the church behind the funeral 
party. She saw them all the way as she 
scrambled down the steep smooth turf of 
Hart Fell, and she saw also that various 
spectators were gathering round the low wall 
of the churchyard ; children, and dogs, and 
old people, were all coming to see the bury- 
ing. The Fletchers were well known and 
much respected people, and naturally the 
widowhood of the six months wife had 


excited sympathy among her friends and 
neighbours. 

Viola came along the little rough lane that 
joined the main road near the churchyard 





‘** Doubtless thee will be welcome,’ said Miss Sophia” 
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gate, and of course, as she came, the strokes 
of the bell fell more and more plainly upon 
her ears. Neither the sound, nor the sight 
of the funeral, was strange to the country 
girl, before whom all the deep and simple 
events of human life had come naturally 
from childhood. The sheltered ignorance 
of a town-bred lady in no way belonged to 
her. 

But to-day an extraordinary dread and 
trouble was upon her, a sense that there was 
no escape for her from misery and despair. 
She saw the old clergyman, with his white 
head and red weather-beaten face, come out 
in his tumbled surplice and stand in the 
porch of the little church waiting. 

Then she heard his rough voice, with 
the hard accent of the dales, beginning, 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
as the coffin was carried up the narrow path 
and two and two the mourners followed, the 
young widow with her father, Joe Wilson’s 
two brothers and their wives, Matthew 
Fletcher and his wife, and several more kin- 
dred couples, all of whom Viola knew. The 
last went through the gate, and Viola crossed 
the road, and was just prepared to pass 
through alone, when some one 
stepped up to her side and 
touched her arm. She turned, 
and her eyes met the eyes of her 
brother Caradoc—Caradoc him- 
self, pale and awed and sorrow- 
ful, but alive and well—his very 
self. 

He did not, perhaps he could 
not, speak, nor did she. They 
clung to each other, clasped each 
other tight, face to face and 
heart to heart. 

Then he took her by the hand, 
nodded at her, and went softly 
through the gate with her behind 
the funeral party. 


CHAPTER XV 


FACE TO FACE 


Sir Carapoc Crossy sat in his 
great shabby library alone. He 
was a man in whom anger and 
grief were one, and as the old 
“ruined lion” sat and brooded 
over his many troubles, he could 
not tell whether his vexation at 
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“*She played with the children” 


Viola’s wilfulness, lis grief for his lost heir, 
or his anger with Caradoc were upper- 
most in his mind. Perhaps rebellious 
wrath with Fate or Providence covered all 
three resentments. There had been great 
flashes of enjoyment in his gloomy life, times 
when his personal beauty and a certain 
genial fire of good-fellowship had carried all 
before him. There were times—alas! those 
good times shortened as the years went by— 
when he was popular with his neighbours, 
and friendly with his children. There had 
been a time when his wife had fallen in love 
with him, and there were still weeks, days, 
hours, when he made himself lovable in her 
eyes. His second marriage had been the 
best day’s work he ever did, and had deferred 
the evil day for many a year. 

Without Lady Crosby, without her presence 
at Cathrigg and her rule over the family, 
where would they all have been? But her 


influence was not strong enough to win the 
XA\N—aa 


battle. She had prevented scandals ; certain 
episodes of his widowhood had never re- 
curred; she had greatly diminished that 
tendency to drown his regrets, cares, and 
remorses in drink, had held so firm a hand 
upon it, that perhaps Sir Caradoc’s children 
hardly knew that it ever occurred. Either 
her hand had been slacker of late, or the force 
of the impulse had grown stronger. He 
knew well enough what he might come to as 
the years went by. 

And then there were money matters. 
Could ruin be staved off for many more 
months? Whether Caradoc turned up, or 
little Giles was left to look after him, neither 
could live at Cathrigg Hall. Quentin could 
not have done so, but then Ae could have 
held up his head in the world elsewhere, 
whereas Crad, if he came home to Cath- 
ri 





“Crad would go like me,” thought the 
father, with long, groaning sighs. 
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‘* She turned, and her eyes met the eyes of her brother Caradoc” 


As for the little one, he belonged to his 
mother. It was difficult to think of little 
Giles as a Crosby of Cathrigg at all. 

Well, it would be over now, most likely. 
He had had some bad illnesses, and the 
doctor had told him that he could not stand 
many more. And then? 

Sir Caradoc believed in a spiritual world. 
He believed, if he had been a man who could 
put thoughts into words, he would have said 
that he knew that the Powers of Good and 
Evil contended for his soul, and that the 
Evil ones were likely to get it. His imagi- 
nation was strong, and his faith was simple, 
and he could not regard death as a release 
from punishment. Quite the reverse. 

Of course a man could repent. There 
were times when he had repented. He 
knew what it was to hate his own bad ways 
much better than some who never fall into 
them. How had it all begun? Of course 
he had been a troublesome boy and a wild 
young man, but Sir Caradoc’s standard was 
not very high, and he did not judge himself 
very hardly for acts which he would have 
condoned in other men. Of course there 


had been three or four things 
which he wished had never hap- 
pened ; but they were all as much 
over as if his father, and not him- 
self, had been guilty of them. 
Neither by word or deed could 
he alter their results. 

There was, however, one thing. 
One thing which he had not done, 
one word which he had not said, 
one reticence which he had ex- 
cused to himself; which, never- 
theless, had degraded him for 
ever, had made virtue and honour 
mere names to him, and by which, 
as he well knew, he had lost his 
soul. 

Because he, like his banished 
son, was so made that he knew 
what losing his soul meant, and 
because his good angel had not 
quite given him up in despair. 

Of course, he could not have 
saved his brother. Quince had 
done that deed, but if he had 
stood by his side, and declared 
why he had done it, the result 
might have been different. Cer- 
tainly that further unproved 
suspicion would not have hovered round 
him. 

Among all the sins natural to Sir Caradoc’s 
temperament, this one unnatural one stood 
out black, the great meanness into which 
a weak impulsive nature had betrayed a 
generous man—self-indulgence and cowar- 
dice do make generous people mean. 

It was so long ago, such dead silence had 
hidden it, he had pushed it so far out of his 
thoughts, that he could hardly recall it 
clearly. 

But there had been a time when he and 
his brother had been good friends and good 
comrades, when they had been wild and 
foolish together, had dashed into life with 
all the force of their vivid natures, and when 
Quentin, readier and even more vehement 
and impulsive, had been the leader of the 
two. Both gambled and betted, and lived 
in a set of which they were far the poorest. 
Both were attractive, popular, and very 
young. Both soon had ugly debts. Caradoc’s 
proved especially bad, and Lucy Tremaddock 
had just come on the scene. If one creditor 
was not silenced, farewell to any hopes of 
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her. And Caradoc was passionately in love 
and knew that his love was returned. 

Quince knew it too. There was a day 
and night of black despair, and then Quince 
produced the money. He had got it, never 
mind how. Caradoc supposed that he had 
borrowed it, paid it away, stopped the 
creditor’s mouth, went off to Lucy Tremad- 
dock and was soon her accepted and acknow- 
ledged lover. 

Quince remained with his regiment. 

A considerable sum of money had been 
subscribed by the officers and other gentle- 
men towards the support of some local races, 
which they wished to make of importance. 
There was a deficit, a hurried private inquiry, 
and before it was ended, the treasurer of the 
Race Fund shot himself. Then it was said 
that young Quentin Crosby had been with him 
recently; some whisper was started, there was 
another conclave. Quentin owned to having 
got hold of the sum in question to pay 
debts, had thought he could return it, would 
not say how he got it from the treasurer— 
was much in debt—had expected the money 
from a friend. The friend, a young man of 
wealth and position, appeared too late, paid 
up the money, the scandal was hushed up, 
Quentin Crosby sent in his papers and dis- 
appeared from society. 

What could Caradoc have done by speak- 
ing? His vital need of the money would 
have been betrayed, arid his whole manner 
of life. He would have lost his bride, and 
he could not have saved his brother. He 
was silent, and Quentin urged him not to 
speak. Why disgrace both of them? And 
yet? Caradoc never looked his brother in the 
face again. He had never looked himself 
in the face. Nobody but old Biddums now 
in the neighbourhood really knew the facts 
about Quince, very few ever had known 
them. ‘No one but Quince knew about 
Caradoc’s share, no one at all. 

Sir Caradoc felt that he would rather that 
his brave young son had known of every 
other evil deed of his life than of that one 
mean silence. The sub-conscious memory 
of it had gnawed at his heart and irritated his 
temper. It lay between him and the brother 
who had met it in silence. He had never 
known what Quince thought of his conduct. 

He was agitated and excited. The dis- 
turbance of his grief drove him towards some 
action, he hardly knew what. 


3°7 


An impulse, either of confession to his 
brother, or the desire to hear from him that 
the long wasted years would have been the 
same, whether the whole truth had been told 
or not, came upon him. 

He had perhaps never written a note to 
his brother for years, had scarcely ever set 
foot in Greenhead Howe, but now he wrote 
a few lines; 


“ DEAR QUINCE, 

“T should be obliged if you would 
come over and see me. I should be glad 
to talk things over with you. Punishment 
seems to be falling heavily upon us, and we 
are getting old men. There are few left to 
us. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 

“ Carapoc Crospsy.” 


He had not meant to write anything like 
this, but the words came, it seemed, of them- 
selves. He sealed the note, and putting it 
in his pocket went out to find a messenger 
to take it to Greenhead. 

He went out by the back way, past his 
dismal stables and farm buildings, where he 
found no one ready to go on his errand. 
The thick walls, the stone-built, stone-roofed 
barns and out-buildings defied neglect and 
decay, but the gates hung loose on their 
hinges, and no coat of paint had touched 
them for years. Sir Caradoc knew what a 
gentleman’s stables ought to be like and the 
sight was odious to him. These rusty 
hinges, these weedy yards were the form in 
which his ill-fortune presented itself to his 
mind. 

The rough path which he was following 
led through a field, right on to Cathrigg 
Fell, a sulky-looking pile which joined on 
to the long ridge of hill called Three Cross 
Rigg, over which the direct road passed to 
Ashby, and which, in old times, had the 
same repute which Rere Cross in Stanmore 
gained from Allan-a-dale. 

As he went slowly and rather dreamily 
on, a girl, in hat and jacket, came running 
down the hill towards him. 

“ Oh, if you please, Sir Caradoc,” she said, 
‘have you seen Giles ? ” 

Sir Caradoc recalled to his mind the fact 
that this was Miss Woodley, his children’s 
nursery governess, a young person to whom 
he had never said more than “Good morn- 











ing” and whose voice he had hardly heard 
before. 

“Giles? No, is he playing truant?” 

“I thought he was in the field, Sir Caradoc; 
he may have run home; he was out with me 
and the little girls.” 

“You'll find him down by the stables,” 
said Sir Caradoc, not much disturbed, as 
Miss Woodley, responsible and frightened, 
hurried down to the stable yard. 

The encounter, however, recalled afresh to 
his mind the two strong independent little 
lads who had scrambled about the fells to- 
gether fifteen or sixteen years ago. Nobody 
had troubled much about Quentin and Crad 
before Lady Crosby’s day. What fine manly 
little chaps they were! And now? One of 
them was lying in his Indian grave, his 
handsome face would never be seen again, 
and all the promise of his youth was lost. 
The other? There was a gulf of disputes, 
frets, and quarrels between the present and 
the memories of Crad’s childhood. But had 
he, perhaps, been too hot with the lad? 
And was it not necessary now to find out 
where he was? Affairs would be at a dead 
loss with the heir missing. 

A sense of miserable helplessness seized 
on Sir Caradoc. He stood still and gazed 
round him in a vague, perplexed manner. 
The sheep track he was following now made 
a sharp descent by the steep rocky bank of 
the little torrent which roared down the side 
of Cathrigg Fell and joined the river Kettle 
below it. 

Two or three rough stones crossed it, 
many feet below where Sir Caradoc stood. 
The opposite bank rose smooth and green 
before him. 

And suddenly a figure appeared at the 
top of it, tall, slim, upright, with eyes look- 
ing downwards towards the roof ot Cathrigg 
Hall. 

A great shock passed through Sir Caradoc. 
The surprise, the confusion of his previous 
thoughts overwhelmed him, and for a 
moment he thought he saw a vision of his 
dead heir. His brain turned for an instant 
and his senses reeled. 

“ Quentin—my son,” he cried in a hoarse, 
broken voice. 

The familiar figure turned with a start 
and an outcry, springing down the bank 
towards him. 

“Father,” and the father heard Caradoc’s 
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voice and knew that it was thelost, not the 
dead son, towards whom he hurried with 
stumbling steps. 


Probably neither Caradoc nor Viola heard 
much of the funeral service which they had 
followed by a kind of blind impulse. Even 
then and there heads turned, eyes wandered 
to look at them, and when the little party 
moved out of the church, Caradoc did not 
follow them to the graveside, but held his 
sister back, and they hugged each other 
again, saying as with one voice : 

“ Oh Crad, Quentin ! ” 

“Oh Vi, Quentin ! ” 

“Do you know? Where—where have 
you been, Crad?” said Viola after a 
minute. 

“T know. I read it in the paper. That’s 
why I’m here.” 

“You didn’t enlist? No,” looking at 
his clothes. ‘Oh Crad, what have you 
been doing ?” 

“T thought you were at Beachcombe, 
going to be married.” 

“No, no! I’ve come back. But how 
did you know about me? How did you?” 

“TI knew,” said Crad, with a softer, 
happier look, “ because your friend, Miss 
Elsworthy, told me. Viola, I did not fall 
among thieves, and I haven’t eaten husks, 
but I’ve come, I hope, to my right mind. I 
was going to write to ask my father his 
forgiveness, and then I saw about Quentin, 
and I had to come.” 

“It’s Joe Wilson’s funeral,” said Viola, 
under her breath. 

“Yes. That’s strange, very strange,” said 
Caradoc, but in a half-abstracted way. ‘I 
came back. I was going to uncle Quince. 
I was waiting till the funeral passed by, and 
I saw you coming. Is father well ?” 

“ Oh yes—But, Crad, it’s been dreadful. 
He is so angry with me. He’s worse than 
ever. I don’t think he'll forgive you.” 

“ Well, I must ask him,” said Caradoc, 
gravely. 

“ Have you been at Ashenhead ?” said 
Vi curiously, coming again to the front. 

“Yes. With far better folk than I de- 
served, with the best people I ever knew. 
T’ll tell you.” 

Caradoc told his story in a few rapid 
words. He did not speak of his love for 
Elsie, but ended with, 
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“And I shall go back there, Vi. I 
mean to go back, and earn an_ honest 
living.” 

Viola turned and looked at him, her 
first excitement 
over. 

“You haven't 
gone to the bad, 
Crad, you're im- 
proved,” she said. 

“T ought to 
be,” said Caradoc, 
briefly. 

Here the last 
words of the 
funeral service 
died away and the 
mourners came 
back from the open 
grave, passing close 
to where the 
brother and sister 
stood. 

Caradoc took off 
his hat and stood 
still, a deep flush 
on his cheeks, and 
old memories, 
shameful, agitating, 
surging up within 
him. To come for- 
ward or speak was, 
he felt, impossible, 
and he held Viola’s 
hand. 

‘No, not now,” 
he whispered, when 
she would have 
pressed up with 
words of sym- 
pathy. 

She obeyed, 
feeling that some- 
how this was a 
different brother. 

Caradoc stood 


headed until the 
last of the party 
had left the churchyard. Then he spoke 
quickly. “Vi, I meant to have gone to 
Greenhead, but I think, now I have seen 
you, I had better go straight home—to my 
father himself.” 

“Oh Crad, I don’t know! Suppose he flies 
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out at you. Let me runhome first and find 
mother, and let her tell him. Things have 
been very bad, Crad, worse than we knew.” 

“IT can’t linger about here. Every one 
wonders at me,” 
saidCaradoc. ‘‘Go 
straight home then, 
Vi, along the road, 
and [’ll turn up by 
the fell—I can wait 
about at the back 
of the stables until 
you come out to 
me. No one will 
meet me if I go 
that way.” 

Viola agreed,and 
with another 
squeeze of his 
hand setoff quickly 
along the valley. 
So many emotions 
were contending 
within her that they 
neutralised each 
other, and she felt 
nothing but long- 
ing to get home. 

Caradoc turned 
off the frequented 
paths with relief. 
He wanted time. 
The past had risen 
up before him like 
a cloud in his 
path. Six months 
ago, and what 
would this death, 
this funeral, have 
been to him? Was 
it- only yesterday 
that he was sitting 
making catalogues 
in the Ashenhead 
Museum? Only 
this morning that 


silent and_bare- “** Quentin—my son,’ he cried” he had held Elsie’s 


hand and looked 

into her sincere 
and innocent eyes? ‘They Shone upon him 
through the clouds. 

But now there was the old place, the 
native air, the sense of home upon him, and 
with it the sense of the new relation in which 
he stood to this dear world—his own re- 
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sponsibilities towards it. Crossed by real 
pangs of grief for his brother came the sense 
that, poor, encumbered, shabby, as it all 
might be, he loved Cathrigg with a great 
and abiding affection—an affection that lay 
behind all human loves and in which most 
of these were rooted. 

His heart was soft towards his father, 
bereaved of his best son. How could his 
father feel towards him now? Would he 
welcome him as the one left? Or turn from 


in the train coming here, of the march 
of civilisation in Japan. In the car- 
riage with me there was a charming 
family party, consisting of a man, his two 
little girls and an old grandmother, all of 
whom were evidently bound on a pleasure- 
trip. When we came to a junction where 
the train always waits, I bought myself a 
little teapot, full of boiling hot Japanese tea, 
paying for the teapot, tea and a cup the 
equivalent of one penny. I also bought a 
small wooden box of lunch—rice, fish, beans, 
ginger, bamboo root—which, along with chop- 
sticks to eat it, cost fourpence. The man 
meanwhile had bought something which 


| WAS amused at a little instance I saw, 
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him who stood there alive, while Quentin, 
worth so much more, was dead. 

He hurried on in the loneliness of the 
hillside, a loneliness which for him seemed 
full of familiar life. Once across the tor- 
rent, he could look down at the house, 
and would soon see Vi coming to find 
him. 

He stopped at the top of the bank and 
looked across it, and saw his father—face to 
face. 





BETWEEN THE SEA AND FUJI SAN 


By S. BALLARD 


excited his party very much. It was “rather 
dear ”—fivepence, and no chop-sticks sold 
with it; and the people at the station had 
only within the last few days begun to make 
and sell this delicacy. 

The grandmother wanted to know what 
it was made of, and she was told that “ you 
take a preparation of corn, then a prepara- 
tion made from the milk of a cow, and mixing 
this with pig’s flesh you have a most deli- 
cious result.” 

“ Indeed,” said a traveller from another 
corner of the carriage, “you may eat it 
without fear, for it is a well-known fact 
that the Empress herself is very partial to 
this preparation.” 

I thought that I would like to 
see this new delicacy, and bend- 
ing forward to see a novelty, I 
recognised my old friend of English 
railway stations—a ham _ sand- 
wich ! 

“A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” we are told, 
but I cannot say that I feel hungry 
for a sandwich when I hear it 
spoken of as a preparation ot 
corn, mixed with a preparation 
from the milk of a cow and pig’s 
flesh! To think that railway 
travelling is so advanced in Japan 
that one can even buy sandwiches 
at the stations! It is truly mar- 
vellous ! 

In May the busy silkworm season 
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begins. Every house in my village is turned 
upside down, and the family squeeze into 
one or two rooms in order to accommodate 
these horrid little creatures. I do so dislike 
them ; there is something about their eyes 
that is so disagreeable! ‘The feeding of 
them is a never-ending business, for it has to 
be done every two hours. 

This , beautiful May weather made me 
think that it would be nice to take the 
Sunday school children for a walk; so we 
started off, a party of about twenty, to go up 
a small hill in the neighbourhood. The 
children all pattered along most gaily in the 
straw sandals which they put on for rough 
walking, instead of their high wooden clogs. 

The hillside was covered with flowers— 
violets in profusion, but alas! scentless, so 
that one turns away from them as from 
something that is deceitful; anemones of 
the kind that are brought from the Riviera 
to sell in the London streets, only that while 
the Riviera ones are of many colours, those 
I have seen here are all a deep claret colour; 
blue forget-me-nots are to be found here and 
there, and in some parts the ground is 
bright scarlet with the pirus Japonica, the 
shrub we are so fond of in England. Grow- 
ing wild in Japan, it has a curious way of 
creeping along the ground, not growing 
upright as with us. 

As we wandered up the hillside, we talked 
of many things. One little maiden gave me 
an account of the last magic-lantern which, 
it appeared, had been very interesting. 

* And what was it about ? ” 

“Tt was about a very good man called 
Daniel, who would pray and was thrown into 
a sheep’s den.” 

“Lion’s den, O Migo San, not sheep’s 
den.” 

Well, she thought—in fact she was almost 
sure—that it was a sheep’s den, because she 
saw sheep in the picture! This of a lantern- 
slide after a picture of Briton Riviére’s, where 
the most ferocious looking lions are ragiag 
round poor Daniel. 

Sheep are the cause of much mental per- 
plexity in Japan, and I confess that 1 am 
sometimes led to wish that there were not so 
many references to them in the New Testa- 
ment. To the Japanese child, lions, tigers, 
sheep are all wild animals that you see in 
cages in the Tokio Zoological gardens. On 
getting to the top of the hill slight refresh- 
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ments were served out by me in the form of 
** Mixed Drops.” 

Were I giving them to English children, I 
should simply shake out some into each 
child’s hand, but in a country where they 
are so polite as to call even an unconscious 
baby “Mr. Baby,” one has to be more 
ceremonious—so I brought with mea spoon. 
Each small person came forward with a low 
bow, and receiving a spoonful retired with 
another bow. I was pleased to see that 
though they thought the Mixed Drops most 
delicious, the children were not going to eat 
them all up: each child was going to put 
away some to take to the people at home. 
I intimated however that as a second spoon- 
ful was forthcoming, the first might be freely 
eaten up. 

When we were sufficiently rested, and had 
thoroughly distinguished between the yellow 
drops and the red drops, and the interesting 
question as to what they are made of, we 
began to play a game. Any one who has 
been in Italy can easily picture to themselves 
the favourite game of the Japanese children. 
How often in the sunny Italian streets one 
comes across a shady doorway where a group 
of dark-eyed workmen are playing “ mora.” 
One is told that in Italy the game of mora 
often gives rise to fierce fighting, and is, on 
the whole, to be condemned. But I have 
never heard that any harm comes of it in 
Japan, where it is played as follows: Two 
children stand opposite each other, and 
instead of our “one, two, three,” they say 
“jan, ken, pon”; at “pon” each throws 
out a hand, which must have either the 
thumb, the first finger, or the little finger 
extended. The thumb is the frog, the 
first finger the snake, the little finger the 
snail. 

“ And which counts highest?” I asked, 
when going into the intricacies of the game. 

“Why, of course the frog is higher than 
the snail, because the frog can eat the snail ; 
but the snake can eat the frog, so it counts 
higher than the frog; but the snail is higher 
than the snake.” 

«“ And why should that be?” 

‘¢ Because, if a snail sat on a snake’s tail, 
the snake will melt away.” 

“That is very curious!” I said. “TI 
never heard of it before. Does it really melt 
quite away?” 


“Yes, quite away. No one has ever 
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happened to see a snail on a snake’s tail, 
but the snake would certainly melt.” 

“T see,” said I. ‘* Strange to say we have 
things just like that in England. We know 
that if you put salt on a bird’s tail you can 
catch it at once, but no one has ever seen it 
done, which is also a curious thing.” 

When we had had enough of this game the 
children scattered about the hill. From the 
top of the hill a spur runs back, and on its 
crest is—what do you think? I am sure no 
one would ever guess. A race-course for 
horses, nicely levelled out! Is there any 
other country but Japan where, with a great 
plain in front of them, they would deliberately 
make the race-course on the top of a hill? 
The first time I ascended the hill, and the 
race-course burst upon my sight, I, of course, 
wanted to know w/y it was there and not on 
the plain. 

One is always asking why, why in Japan, 
and very rarely getting an answer that quite 
satisfies one. 

In this case the reason was clear, if not 
very convincing. ‘ By coming up the hill 
you can see the horse-races and the view 
both at once.” There was certainly no dis- 


puting that, for a lovely view it is from the 
top of the hill; Fuji San on one side, and the 
blue sea with islands in the distance on 
the other. And so twice a year the hill- 
side is thick with people, who are wending 
their way up to see the horse-race and the 
view. 

When my little Sunday - school party 
reached the bottom of the hill, they made 
me low bows and went off to their own 
homes. I would that there were more of 
them, but am thankful that there are enough 
to prevent any Christian child from being 
really badly teased at school. Last week, 
when I was staying in another part of the 
country, I heard such a piteous tale from 
a young woman. She had been deserted 
by her husband, and left with a boy who 
was just eight years old, when his mother 
became a candidate for baptism. At first 
she was very regular in coming to church, 
but suddenly she ceased coming, and I heard 
that it was on account of some trouble about 
her boy, but what the exact case was I did 
not know till she came to see me last week, 
and poured forth her tale. She poured it 
forth so fast, and so often relapsed into 
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broad country dialect, that I had frequently 
to ask her to repeat what she had said. 

She told me that her boy is the great 
pleasure of her life, and her one idea is his 
happiness. She left her own village because 
the children there used to tease him on 
account of his father’s bad reputation. She 
could not bear that the child should suffer, 
and so she came to the town where I knew 
her, and where she first heard about Christi- 
anity. But it got noised about among her 
neighbours that she was becoming a Christian, 
and then her peace was at anend. For at 
the government school where her boy went, 
the head teacher was well known as a stern 
opponent of Christianity, so the children 
began to tease the boy unmercifully. Not 
only that, but the neighbours showed him 
pictures of the Buddhist hell, and told him 
that the “ Jesus Faith” people all went there. 

“And this morning when he had gone 
out to school, I opened my Bible and 
Prayer Kook and sat down to read, but he 
had forgotten something and came back for 
it. When he saw what I was doing, he flung 
himself on the floor and cried, and said that 
he had now no more happiness because of 
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this ‘ Jesus Faith.’ When he went to school 
his mind was full of anxiety all the time, in 
case his mother should be reading bad 
books, for if she did he knew that she would 
go to hell and be among devils and people 
with their throats cut. And he cried so 
that I cried too, and now I have come to 
ask you not to come to my house any more, 
for I cannot bear to see my boy so unhappy, 
and if I become a Christian I must hide it 
from him.” 

“Do they speak against Christianity at 
school ?” I asked. 

“ Not much, but lately there was an 
examination of all the children’s bodies. 
My boy has a beautiful strong body, and the 
teacher said to him, ‘ Now with your strong 
body you will have to become a great man. 
You must become a soldier and fight for the 
Emperor. You must never listen to the 
Christians’ teaching or anything else that 
will hurt your country.’ And so my boy is 
now so angry when he thinks that I am 
going to church, and begs me if I love him 
not to become a Christian.” 

I asked her whether if I found a good 
school in Tokio, she would let him go there. 
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Even if it was impossible for her to move 
there herself, would she let him go as a 
boarder? Her eyes filled with tears, and 
she said that her boy often said that he was 
very ‘‘ lonely,” having no father, and that his 
mother must promise that whatever happened 
she would never leave him, and she had 
always promised not to separate from him. 
So her plan was that she should become a 
Christian secretly, not telling him till he was 
older and better able to understand. I 
could not agree that that was the right thing 
to do, but just what is the right way to treat 
the poor little fellow I do not know; it is 
very hard on a child when his mother and 
his favourite teacher are in opposition to 
each other. 

Here as in other countries some children 
develop of themselves a religious faculty and 
have ideas about the Unseen, while others 
go on their ways like little kittens. Two 
days after this mother had told me her story 
another woman sat in the same room telling 
me the history of her spiritual life. She is 
a Mission worker and we were speaking of 
the fact that some women say that they want 
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to come to church, and yet let themselves be 
stopped from coming by such mere trifles. 

‘*When I think of how I longed to go to 
church when I was becoming a Christian I 
can’t understand it,” she said. 

“Tell me how it was that you became a 
Christian ?” 

‘‘When I was only a child of eight years 
old, I would say to myself, ‘ There must be a 
creator-god.’ I would take one of the field 
fowers in my hand and look at its petals, so 
beautifully made, and I would think, ‘ That’s 
not made by a man, no, no!’ 

‘“‘T know that it was when I was eight years 
old, because it was about the time when my 
father died, that these thoughts came most 
tome. And after he died I used morning 
and evening to stand in front of the shrine 
to his spirit and implore his help, and I 
went to every festival in the neighbourhood, 
to Hachiman (this deity is the god of war), 
to Fudo (in Sanskrit Achala, the same as 
Vairo Kana) and others, but all the time I 
used to say to myself, ‘ Now, which is the 
creator-god ?’ 

“Then when I was fifteen I went out one 
day to go to the festival of Hachiman, and 
my friends and I had to pass a little Chris- 
tian preaching station, and as they were sing- 
ing a hymn there we thought we would go 
in. The hymn was about flowers, and when 
it was over the preacher said, ‘ Now there is 
a festival going on just now to Hachiman. 
But who was Hachiman? He was only a 
man ; he was not the Creator of the World.’ 
And he said a great deal that I did not 
understand, but I thought they knew about 
the Creator. And after that I did not care 
so much for the festivals, and my friends 
used to laugh and say, ‘ You are not nearly 
so pious as you used to be.’ 

“Then after a few years I went to Tokio, 
and whilst I was there I fell ill. The doctors 
did not know what was the matter, but I was 
very depressed, and they said that I must 
be amused. And my relations were very 
kind and used to take me to the theatres. 
But I did not like them at all, andI did not 
wish to go. Then some one said, ‘ There is 
a Christian church with music, quite close ; 
perhaps it would amuse her to go there. It 
is much less trouble to send her to churck 
than to send her to the theatre.’ So for 
some months I went regularly to church, and 
I enjoyed it, and got to understand the 
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teaching quite well. But though I went to 
church I had no Bible, and I used to long to 
see a Bible, but I could not ask my relations 
to give me fifty sen (one shilling) to buy a 
Bible. I thought and thought, and at last I 
found a way to get one. I had a very nice 
tortoise-shell comb and pin for the hair, and 
I sold these, and so got two shillings and 
bought a Bible and hymn-book. And to 
prevent my relations finding out what I had 
done, I cut my hair, so that it could not be 
done in the Japanese way with comb and 
pin. My relations laughed and thought me 
very odd. After I was baptized I put my 
Bible out for them to see, and they did not 
seem to mind much, but very soon I had to 
go to live with my brother, and he hated 
Christianity, and took away my books. My 
relations at that place hated everything that 
was foreign and new. My aunt, for instance, 
had never tasted meat in her life, and when 
her son, who had got some of the new ideas 
about food, brought meat and wished it 
cooked, she would say, ‘If you make me do 
so, I must cook it, but not in the house 
where there is the shelf with the offerings to 
the spirits of our ancestors. To cook it 
there were pollution. I will cook it in the 
fields.’ So she would take the box of char- 
coal fire and go into the fields to cook the 
meat, so as not to defile the house. To this 
extent did they hate everything that came 
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from foreign countries, and so I was for- 
bidden to go to church, or to read the Bible 
and other foreign books. Only twice during 
five years was I able just to slip intoa church 
for a little, and that was while I was supposed 
by my relatives to be doing shopping. Now 
I can go to church every day, but I often 
think that I am not such a good Christian 
as I was then. I did a great deal of the 
house-work, and I remember how, when I 
washed the boards of the verandah, I used to 
say to myself, ‘Oh that God would wipe 
away all stains from my heart, as I wipe 
away the dust from these boards!’ And 
when I said my prayers at night, I was so 
much in earnest that without meaning to do 
so I prayed aloud, and in the morning my 
brother would say, ‘ What do you make such 
a talking about in your room at night?’ So 
then I took to saying my prayers in a little 
outhouse in the garden, and I remember 
how calm my heart used to feel in that little 
outhouse. I was all alone, there was no dis- 
traction, and I was more peaceful than I am 
now when I kneel at prayers in church, 
Why is that ?” 

Alas! that is one of the everlasting Whys ; 
and from the time of King David, who in 
his prosperity fell into sin, unto the present 
time, it has been found that prosperity and 
absence of conflict are the true enemies of 
the soul. 





RESPECTABLE SINS * 


III.—JEALOUSY 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


HOEVER may have shaped 
the history, it must have 
been an eye-witness who 


first told the story of Saul’s 
jealousy of David, and he had the instinct 
of a moral painter. His description is full 
of life and colour and impresses itself on the 
imagination with the force of a tragedy. 
There are two figures: David youthful, 
slight and ruddy, with the light of the future 
* Copyright, 1901, in the United States of 
America by Dodd, Mead & Co, 


upon his face, and Saul tall, massive, dark, 
with the withered laurels of the past upon 
his brow. The young commander goes out 
for a campaign against the Philistines and 
returns victorious, when the daughters of 
Israel meet him with singing and dancing. 
The King stands in the background com- 
plaining openly (Oh the pity of it) that he 
was now placed second to David, and 
regarding the popular hero with lowering 
countenance. ‘‘len thousands he has slain 
but I only thousands!” David tries to 
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charm away the King’s sullen anger with his 
harp and Saul in a fit of sudden frenzy 
flings his javelin at David, whom his poor 
deranged mind imagines to be some mocking 
enemy instead of his very loyal servant. 
The Princess Michal falls in love with David 
so openly that the courtiers detect her 
passion, and Saul (Oh the shame of it) plans 
how he can lead his fancied rival into a 
deathly trap bated with his daughter’s love. 
Upon the one side are courage, victory, 
music and joy; upon the other despair, 
darkness, deceit and madness: David in his 
bouyant. youth and Saul in premature old 
age, who according to the ancient story-teller 
“eyed David from that day forward.” 

It requires but little insight to detect what 
was passing through the mind of Saul, for 
the incident is an illustration on the larger 
scale of that evil spirit of jealousy which is 
as poisonous in little homes as in kings’ 
courts. Saul was brooding in an unhealthy 
solitude over the contrast between his past 
and his present. His unexpected selection 
by Samuel, his magnetic influence over the 
people, his exploits in the field, his un- 
disputed place in fame were now a closed 
chapter. For years a shadow had been 
creeping Over his reason and dimming his 
reputation. His bold conceptions and his 
high spirit had begun to forsake him; the 
Philistines asserted themselves and he was 
no longer able to repress them; Goliath 
challenged all Israel and Saul remained in his 
tent—no longer the Saul of former days. It 
was with David now as it once had been with 
him, David killed giants, routed Philistines, 
captivated the populace, won the heart of 
Saul’s own daughter. The King began to 
loathe the very sight of his face and the 
very sound of his name, for it seemed 
that David’s rise meant his fall, and he hated 
David. 

One cannot easily remember a more 
ignominious collapse of a fine nature, or a 
more convincing illustration of the masterful 
spirit of jealousy. Saul was no petty creature 
whose thin blood was ever turning sour and 
whose lean heart could not rise to generosity. 
If Saul was anything he was a gallant and 
magnanimous man, raised above spite and 
envy—the very nature to appreciate David’s 
brilliant qualities, and in the moments when 
he came to himself he did full justice to the 
young soldier. But when jealousy struck its 


fangs into his soul, even his rich blood 
curdled and his brave heart turned to hate. 
What may not jealousy do with us ordinary 
people, so little in our ways, and so limited 
in our thoughts, when this big man—the 
Saul of Browning’s poem—fell its prey and 
was goaded to madness. It is indeed 
foolishness to regard jealousy as a trifling 
infirmity which hardly deserves serious con- 
sideration, for it would be hard to mention 
any sin which can do mischief on a larger 
scale, as well as more subtly poison the 
springs of character. 

We all, for instance, deplore the fact that 
Europe is an armed camp and tremble lest 
the signal of war be given. What is the 
influence which maintains this intolerable 
bondage and may yet fling those masses of 
men at each others’ throats? Whatever 
politicians may say when playing on the 
feelings of the people it is not patriotism, 
and to say so is to slander one of the most 
noble human emotions. Patriotism inspires 
a man with love to his native country, teaches 
him to serve her with his knowledge, his 
wealth, his blood, and if any people should 
deliberately break into his borders, then 
patriotism will certainly unsheath the sword. 
But patriotism will never move any man to 
insult his neighbours or to deny them their 
just rights, or wantonly to invade their land. 
The next great European war will not be an 
outburst of patriotism to cast off some yoke 
or to secure liberty for the slave: it will be a 
duel between nations inflamed and blinded 
by racial jealousy. Jealousy has shed more 
blood than any other evil spirit with the 
single exception of religious bigotry, and is 
as active to-day in modern civilisation as in 
the most backward ages. Below many a 
fair word the nations eye one another as 
Saul eyed David. 

One does not need to go to international 
politics to watch the action of this unholy 
mind, for it is working every day in public 
life and in our private homes. Are not the 
jealousies of politicians to whom the affairs 
of a nation are committed—their childish 
quarrels, their selfish feuds, their petty 


‘ criticisms, their sleepless watchfulness of one 


another—the daily jest of clubs and news- 
papers? Is it not almost impossible to keep 
the peace, far more sweetness of temper, 
among a body of intelligent working men, 
gathered either in a union or a congregation, 
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because each man is eyeing his neighbour 
ready enough to rule over him, but deter- 
mined that his neighbour shall not lord it 
over him, because each man is ready to 
detect the slightest favour not given to him, 
and bitterly to resent the humblest precedence 
which has not honoured him? Within our 
own houses an old and faithful servant will 
take offence and throw up her place because 
the mistress has shown some slight confidence 
in a junior servant, or even had a conversa- 
tion with her. Is it unknown that one girl 
should regard another with jaundiced eyes, 
because she has a fairer face or a brighter 
manner, or a better head, and revenge herself on 
her more fortunate friend by certain feminine 
weapons of candid criticism and subtle de- 
traction? Will not an otherwise sensible boy, 
and all the more if he has never been at a 
public school where they take such nonsense 
out of a fellow, grow sullen and displeased 
because a brother receives some benefit which 
he does not share? Have we never had a 
friend who would not divide our friendship 
with a third person, but insisted that he 
alone should have our whole heart, our 
undivided attention? What does this feline 
watchfulness, this morbid suspicion, this 
grudging temper mean? Very likely we 
disguise it under the flattering name of 
sensitiveness, or self respect, or justice, or 
even affection, but all the time we know very 
well that it is simply a pitiable and con- 
temptible spirit of jealousy. Many sins we 
confess before God with shame, but this 
mean feeling we are apt to harbour, and in 
many a Christian home and unlikely heart 
some Saul is eyeing an innocent unconscious 
David. 

Three persons are especially liable to this 
temptation, and ought therefore to be ever 
on guard against it, and one is a professional 
man. Whatever be the reasons, and there 
are reasons near at hand, the person who 
writes or sings is very much more sensitive 
about himself than the man who buys and 
sells. Clergymen are really much less jealous 
of one another than is supposed by the 
public, and do not really become murderers 
in thought when a neighbouring preacher is 
praised, but I dare not say that magnanimity 
is an inevitable grace of their calling, and the 
amateur minister of religion, especially if he 
speak in public and has some slight reputa- 
tion, is voracious of praise and suspicious of 


rivalry. His skill in the suggestion of his 
own spiritual superiority and in the delicate 
spiritual depreciation of his neighbour comes 
little short of genius, but it is not a pleasant 
revelation of character. The quarrels of 
authors together with their calamities (and one 
would have thought the words synonymous) 
afforded the elder Disraeli substance for a 
volume, and the sensitiveness of painters and 
actors, of singers and those who play on 
instruments is one of the amazing paradoxes 
of human life. There is no man so forgetful 
of himself, one would say, as a doctor, and 
yet no one so morbidly anxious about his 
rules of etiquette. One would say that this 
ignoble and illiterate spirit could not live 
within a college or other place of learning, 
but as a matter of fact there will be more 
heartburning among a company of scholars 
than among a set of schoolboys, or at a regi- 
mental mess. It ought to be laid to heart 
that the fineness of taste which goes to make 
an artist, and the delicacy of mind which 
lends itself to literary culture, imply that 
sensitive temperament which is lifted up to 
the heights and cast down to the depths by 
praise or blame, and is therefore apt beyond 
all others to fall a prey to fits and moods of 
jealousy. 

Another person who ought to guard against 
jealousy with unceasing care is a woman, 
because like the rest of us she has the defects 
of her qualities, and through her very 
goodness is apt to become a prey to this 
ignominious spirit. Because she is so devoted 
to persons she demands from them a corre- 
sponding devotion; because she gives so 
much, she feels herself entitled to ask much ; 
because she is so sensitive to other people’s 
feelings, she suffers from the slightest wrong 
to herself; because she is not moving like 
men among the big affairs of the outer world, 
things loom large in her mind. It gives one 
a shock when a woman, otherwise of fine 
feelings and sound common sense, an affec- 
tionate wife, a faithful mother, a capable 
manager of home, boasts publicly that she 
is jealous and declares that every right 
woman is jealous, and argues that if a woman 
loves she must be jealous, and that because 
she loves her husband most she will be 
most jealous about him. When a woman, 
no longer young and not at all foolish, whose 
dutifulness you respect, and whose conversa- 
tion has been admirable, gives vent to such 
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sentiments without a blush, one despairs, 
simply for a moment, of womanly judgment 
and wonders when the higher education is 
going to tell. Is not that love the nobler 
which keeps no account and strikes no 
balances, which sets no sentries and falls 
into no panics, which harbours no suspicion 
and cannot believe in treacheries, which is 
trustful, large minded and generous ? 

And the third person who is apt to be 
infected with jealousy is the man who has 
been unsuccessful. Without question it is 
hard for partially sanctified flesh and blood 
to see men who are not abler or better than 
ourselves outstrip us in the race, hard not to 
undervalue and criticise them, hard to be 
silent about their failures at college or their 
mistakes in early life, hard to be enthusiastic 
when their achievements are flung in our 
face, and we are expected to share in their 
praise. It is as if Saul were expected to join 
in David’s pean of victory. The charity of 
a successful man does not count for much, 
for it is the good nature of victory, but if a 
broken man can regard his successful neigh- 
bour without envy and applaud the winner 
when he himself has got no prize, then the 
Grace of God has been exceeding abundant 
in his heart. 

As many persons may be subject to jealousy 
who would repudiate the idea with contempt, 
it is useful to have a test at hand, and fortu- 
nately this acid has an infalliblere-agent. How 
is it with us when our neighbour is praised in 
our presence, and especially if this neighbour 
be of our own profession, or our own circle ? 
If justice is being done to him or even a little 
more than justice for some work well done 





CHAPTER I 


HE post, miss, and one to sign 
for,” said Janet, presenting to 


her mistress the familiar strip of 
green paper which accompanies 
a registered letter. 


or word fitly spoken, are we moved also to 
fling our cap in the air and cheer because a 
good man has got his due, and to thank 
God for another workman doing well? We 
are in a state of grace and growing into the 
likeness of Jesus. Or does any honour to 
our neighbour seem a reflection upon our 
character and a deduction from our rights, 
and are we conscious of a sullen sense of 
injury? It is high time to take precautions, 
for the poison is already fermenting in our 
blood, and there is a meanness at the core 
of our being. 

Jealousy is no doubt much reduced by 
intellectual culture, for if any person be 
lifted out of the region of petty ideas and 
the association with half-educated people, he 
will be apt to learn magnanimity. When 
our mind is filled with majestic thoughts, it 
is unlikely to brood over personal slights 
and imaginary wrongs. Yet, as we were 
saying, culture has its limits and Art and 
Letters have not always exorcised this demon, 
and, to tell the truth, even divine grace at 
its best has a hard battle with jealousy. 
Our Master gave all His strength for about 
three years to the training of twelve disciples, 
and on the last night they quarrelled about 
a social duty, fearful lest one should give 
place toanother. As children we are jealous 
of one another’s little possessions, as men 
of one another’s achievements, as Christians 
of one another’s service, and of this mean 
and degrading enemy we shall never be 
free till jealousy is nailed to the Cross 
of Christ, who “made Himself of no re- 
putation and took upon Him the form of a 
servant.” 





THE SWEET SEVENTIES 
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Grace Dibden signed the receipt, and 
Janet, who was on familiar terms with the 
postman, retreated hastily. 

There was barely daylight enough to read 
by, and Grace, feeling somewhat curious as 
to the contents of her letter, dropped on her 
knees before the fire, and held the envelope 
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towards the blazing coals, drawing from it, the 
while, two enclosures—a letter and a small 
unsealed envelope. 

The letter was a model of brevity, and ran 
thus : 





“DeaR Miss Dispen,—The enclosed 
reached me this morning, under cover, for 
you. Iwas requested to inspect its contents. 
Accept my congratulations. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“JAMES Wynn.” 


The inner envelope contained one hundred 
pounds in bank-notes, and a faded half-sheet 
of note-paper, on which was inscribed in the 
faint spidery hand of one whose fingers are 
unaccustomed to the pen: ‘“ For Miss Grace 
Grantham, the author of ‘Cups of Cold 
Water,’ from two who love her.” 

Grace sank into a pathetic little heap on 
the hearth-rug, and sat with one hand pressed 
hard against her heart, and stared at the 
papers. After a minute or two her head 
drooped, and a couple of great tears splashed 
upon the papers ; then, with a spasmodic 
effort, she pushed ‘hem aside, and folding her 
arms on the seat of her big basket-chair, hid 
her face and sobbed quietly. “This has 
happened to me; this most wonderful thing ; 
and I have no one to tell.” 

Janet tapped thrice at the door and, receiv- 
ing no answer, ventured to look in. Grace’s 
attitude was unmistakably one of distress, 
and the girl hesitated before intruding herself. 

“« Miss,” she stammered, “ I hope the post 
didn’t bring bad news.” 

Grace pulled herself together hastily, and 
looked round with as calm a face as she could 
assume. 

“Oh no, Janet,” she said briefly. 
bad news, only a surprise 
You can bring in tea.” 

“T came to ask should I make for two?” 
said Janet. “When I was giving the 
paper to the postman, Mr. Wolffe went by. 
He’s gone in to Mrs. Emmott’s; he most 
always calls there before he comes here. 
She don’t give him no tea. But, with you 
being so upset by the post, I might say you 
wasn’t at home when he comes.” 

Grace picked herself up from the hearth- 
rug and sat down in the basket-chair, trying 
her hardest to look composed. 

* Certainly, Janet, make tea for two,” she 
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said, with quite her usual dignity. 
show Mr. Wolffe in here.” 

“T wonder if I might tell Mr. Wolffe?” 
she whispered presently to herself, as she put 
away her papers and tidied the table. ‘ He 
is my minister and might care to know. No! 
it would seem too much like vain-glorying 
—I couldn’t tell him. But I know what I 
will do with the money, or with a great part 
of it. I will give it to the poor of his church. 
How that will please him! ‘There is Sweet 
Seventy, for instance ; and there must be 
quite a host of other poor folks. Why, really, 
I do believe it was Sweet Seventy who 
inspired me with that story which has won 
me all this money. I wrote it the week 
after I noticed all the darns in her mantle. 
She deserves a Benjamin's portion of the 
money.” 

This idea took such sweet hold upon 
Grace, that when John Wolffe came in he 
found her radiant ; and he sat himself down 
by her cheerful hearth with great content. 

‘‘ Miss Dibden,” he said, “this is the 
cosiest little room I enter in all the course 
of my visitations. I leave’ you always to the 
last, as bairnies leave the sugar unstirred in 
the cup, that they may have the sweetness as 
a finish-up.” 

Grace looked into his full bright eyes and 
thought she read them to their depths. He 
was a bachelor, and would not nave cared to 
say that about the sugar to any of the young 
unmarried women in his church. But he 
knew that she was not a frivolous girl, to 
fancy him in love with her because he praised 
the brightness of her little room. 

“ Ah, Mr. Wolffe,” she said, “you flatter 
me. But I am really more than usually 
pleased to see you to-day, because I want 
your advice. I wish to spend a few pounds, 
fifty perhaps, among the poor of the church. 
No, I am not rich ; it is most unlikely that 
I shall ever have so much to give away 
again. As arule, I have only just enough to 
live on and a bare trifle to lay by for the 
rainy day that is sure to come toa lonely 
woman.” 

His fine eyes grew wistful and considerably 
dimmer than was their wont. 

“ Miss Dibden,” he said, “ you are a brave 
woman ; you teach me a new lesson of hope 
and patience every time I call.” 

Grace put aside his praises gently, and 
drew him to the point. 


“ And 














‘*Grace sank into a pathetic little heap on the 
hearth-rug ” 


“I wish,” she said, “to seek out some 
worthy few, and dispense my little bounty in 
brimming cups. I have no desire to scatter 
it broadcast ina shower of threepenny-pieces. 
It came to me in bank-notes, and I will give 
it all away in bank-notes or gold. How 
much, now, do you think Sweet Seventy 
might be induced to accept ?” 

“ T don’t know her by that name,” objected 
the minister. 

“No, of course not,” laughed Grace, “ and 
I don’t know her by any other.. But if I 
were a painter I would make a lovely picture 
of her, though it would have to be a back 
view only, for I have never seen her face. 
She sits just before me in church, and she 
has never once varied her costume for more 
than a year. She wears a little black straw 
bonnet, and a long brocaded mantle: two 
lovely silver curls lie softly over her ears, 
and a tiny bob of silver shows beneath the 
back of her bonnet.” 

John Wolffe sank his clean-shaven chin in 
the palm of his hand and regarded Grace 
curiously. 
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“There are two of them,” he = said. 


“They attend church alternately.” 

“Two Sweet Seventies,” cried Grace. 
“ That is impossible.” 

“No fact is impossible,” he corrected, 
smiling. 

“But,” said she, “the bonnet and the 
cloak and the curls, they are always the very, 
very same, I have sat behind my Sweet 
Seventy for fifteen months. Don’t try to 
make me believe she is two people.” 

John Wolffe leaned back in his chair, 
laughing heartily. 

“TI have no knowledge of bonnets or 
mantles,” he said, ‘‘ though it has struck even 
me that their outdoor clothes are remarkably 
alike. But I have seen them once in their 
own home, sitting side by side, so I speak 
with authority. Miss Martha has blue eyes 
and little round patches of pink on her 
cheeks, and Miss Mary has dark eyes and 
no vestige of colour.” 

“They are poor?” said Grace, accepting 
with reluctance the strange notion of her 
Sweet Seventy’s double 

“ Yes, I should judge they are poor, but 
they made no sign ; and I found it utterly 
impossible to ask them. Their little room— 
parlour, bedroom, kitchen all in one—was 
threadbare, yet it contained several quaint 
luxuries. Two antique footstools, a banner- 
screen, and three sterling silver teaspoons, I 
noticed.” 

“What a quiz you are!” cried Grace; 
“ prying into the fads and fancies of women- 
folk.” 

“ Ah, now I have you, Miss Dibden,” 
retorted the minister. ‘They set the banner- 
screen delicately before the head of the bed 
previous to admitting me, they made me 
use a footstool, and handed me a silver 
spoon to stir my tea withal. Go to see 
them one day next week, will you ? I should 
like to arrange to call at their house just 
before you would be leaving. It isa long 
way from here; but we might walk back 
together.” 

The blood rushed madly to Miss Dibden’s 
cheeks, yet she held herself in modest reserve, 
even while she helped to arrange the day and 
hour that would fit in best with John Wolffe’s 
many duties. But when she turned to her 


writing-table to set down their address, her 
The 
Johp 


elbow caught the latest copy of 
Magnet, which fell to the floor. 
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Wolffe picked it up and began turning the 
leaves. 

“So you 
musingly. 

“Yes,” replied Grace, trying to speak 
calmly, for she had a serial running through 
it at that time. ‘ Do you see it often ?” 

“ Pretty often. I bought a copy one day, 
back in the summer, when I was going for 
my holidays. It contained a very simple 
little tale that caught hold of me. I have 
never forgotten it. It helped me with at 
least three sermons.” 

“Who wrote it?” asked Grace faintly. 
“ Perhaps I read it too. I should like to 
recall it.” 

“Ah,” he said, “I have forgotten the 


take The Magnet,” he said 


name. I only know that it was not one of 
the few famous women 
writers. But the title was 


‘Cups of Cold Water.’” 

“I remember it too,” 
said Grace, turning sud- 
denly to hide her face. 

“Tales like that,” re- 
sumed the minister, “ hel} 
a man to a better life. 
What matters it that the 
usame of the writer is un- 
known or forgotten, if the 
seed she sows yields fruit 
for the nourishing of 
Christ’s little ones ! ” 

Grace looked up at him 
pitifully. Her eyes were 
heavy with tears; her 
heart ached with its ful- 
ness: she wished that he 
would go. 

But he stood with his 
handsome head _ poised 
thoughtfully on one side 
and looked very hard at 
her. 

“ May I speak to you, 
Miss Dibden, on a rather 
delicate matter?” he 
asked diffidently. 

Grace set herself primly, 
not unmindful of her dig- 
nity, though her pulses 
beat like hammers at wrists 
and temples. 

« Certainly, Mr. Wolffe,” 
she whispered, but she 
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wondered wildly how she would have 
strength to bear it if he were about to con- 
fide in her concerning his love for another. 

“Well, what I want to tell you is this, 
Miss Dibden. I got a letter this afternoon, 
just before I came out, from Messrs. Wynn 
and Fellowes, the publishers of The 
Magnet, and entire strangers to me. It 
contained two fifty-pound bank-notes and a 
pathetic little letter, dedicating the money to 
my private personal use.” 

Grace was forced at that moment either to 
laugh orcry. She brought her hands together 
with a nervous little clap and laughed. 

“Who could it have come from, Mr. 
Wolffe? Have you no idea?” 

“None whatever. Have 
Dibden ?” 


you, Miss 





+ said, ‘to seek out some wor hy few, and dispense 


my Jittle bounty in brimming cups *’ 
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“ T—I?” cried Grace. ‘Oh no, indeed. 
Only I am glad, and hope the gift may bring 
you happiness.” 

She could almost have fancied that her 
declaration relieved him. 


CHAPTER II 


On Tuesday, at the appointed time, Grace 
sought Miss Martha and Miss Mary at the 
given address. She had tucked into the 
folds of her bodice the precious half-sheet of 
note-paper which had impelled her to this 
service, and her heart was light as she 
knocked presently at the door of a small 
house in the distant suburb called Heath- 
fordwest. 

“The Misses Viney, are they in?” she 
inquired pleasantly of the coarse-aproned 
woman who opened the door. 

“La, yes! they be, for sure,” returned 
she, smiling. ‘Up the stairs you goes’m, 
and the black door, right atop, that’s theirs. 
If it wa’n’t for stabblin’ the oilcloth I’d take 
yer: but I be moppin’ up the washus.” 

She stood with arms akimbo, a model of 
soapy, steamy good-humour, conducting 
Grace with her tongue, until Miss Martha 
appeared at the black door. 

“May I come in and rest, and make 
friends with you?” asked Grace. “I sit 
close to you in church, Miss Viney.” 

Miss Martha held the door wide open, 
and Miss Mary, who had been setting the 
banner-screen before the head of the bed, 
came forward and offered a chair. 

“T have wished so much to know you,” 


said Grace, addressing Miss Mary. “1 hope 
you will not think me intrusive.” 
“Oh yes!” she answered, nodding 


mildly. 

Miss Martha plucked gently at Grace’s 
gown. 

“She is quite deaf,” she whispered. “It 
has come recently, and she will never 
recover her hearing. But she must not be 
let know that people notice it. It would 
hurt her so.” 

Grace turned quickly to look up into Miss 
Martha’s eyes with a reassuring smile, and 
saw what saddened her—a cataract, half 
covering the left pupil, and inducing semi- 
blindness. 

“Ah!” she thought, “my charity has 
quickly found a home. ‘The one is deaf, 
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the other half-blind; truly these are fit 
recipients of my cup of cold water.” 

She talked for twenty minutes of the 
church and the minister and his sermons ; 
and Miss Mary answered with many a 
smiling assent, while Miss Martha fingered 
her black apron nervously, seeming absorb- 
ingly distressed for her sister. 

“Perhaps you would like me to read a 
little,” said Grace, at length, to Miss 
Martha. 

She brought the Bible willingly, a well- 
worn large-type edition, and Grace, who was 
proud of her gift of reading aloud, took it 
with dignity and assurance, and turned to 
the tenth of St. Matthew, thinking to pass 
straight from its reading to the presentation 
of the two five-pound notes which she had 
slipped into the palms of her gloves, 

But, when she found the page, she saw 
there what she had never expected: no less 
a thing than a blotted facsimile of the half- 
sheet of paper which she carried at that 
moment in the bosom of her gown ! 

She uttered a sharp cry, and the Bible 
fell to the ground. Miss Martha, suspecting 
sudden faintness, drew off one glove, and 
Miss Mary the other, and the bank-notes 
fluttered towards the Bible. 

Then Grace remembered the minister and 
the near moment of his coming, and spoke 
hurriedly. 

“Those bits of paper,” she said, “are 
five-pound notes. Open them out and sec ! 
I meant to leave them with you, one in each 
of your hands: but now”—the words 
choked and gurgled through her tears — 
“ now, the Lord has taken my cup of cold 
water and poured it out upon the ground.” 

Miss Mary, instinctively divining some 
sad mystery, stroked Grace’s hand with her 
tiny faded fingers, while Miss Martha stood 
utterly perplexed, regarding her doubtfully. 

“You do not understand,” said Grace, 
addressing Miss Martha, “ but see this—and 
this.” And plucking her talisman from her 
bosom she laid it side by side with its fac- 
simile. 

“What of it?” asked Miss Martha in a 
voice that trembled. 

Grace heard the loud shutting of the street 
door, and the shrill tongue of the steamy 
washerwoman. John Wolffe was climbing the 
stairs. 


** Don’t you see ?” she cried, half sobbing. 
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THE SWEET SEVENTIES 


“T am Grace Grantham. It was to me you 

sent the hundred pounds. I was bringing 

you back a tithe of it as a charitable dole 

—that was the real object of to-day’s visit.” 
Miss Martha’s brow cleared suddenly, and 

her half-blind eyes 

grew very sweet and 


wistful. 
“TIs- that all?” 
she asked. ‘“ Oh, 


Miss Grace Gran- 
tham, I am indeed 


pleased to know 
you.” 

And John Wolffe 
came in. 


He looked at 
Grace strangely. 
Her face was wild 
and wet, and -his 
eyes said plainly: 
«‘ Ah, Grace Dibden, 
you are like the 
restof women. You 
stir so much senti- 
ment into your cup 
of cold water that 
you make it taste 
sickly-sweet.” 

The minister 
brought a new at- 
mosphere into the 
room—keen, clear, 
bracing, like a 
breath of moun- 
tain air. He 
talked of last night’s 
frost, and this morn- 


ing’s bitter wind, 

and of the ridges of i 
snow-clouds which at 4 
were even nowpiling =. 
themselves in the , 


northern sky. Then 
he inquired tactfully 
as to the health and 
comfort of the old 
ladies, and asked 
them, finally, if they would like to join him 
in prayer. 

Miss Martha set a footstool for him before 
the table on which the bank-notes and half- 
sheets of paper lay spread ; and John Wolfie 
was in the act of kneeling when Grace’s 
talisman caught his eye. He saw, without 






**She uttered a sharp cry, and the Bible fell 
to the ground” 
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meaning to see, that the handwriting was 
identical with that of the pathetic little note 
of dedication which had accompanied his 
bank-notes. 

His head fell limply upon his folded 
hands, andthe sound 
that escaped his lips 
was not a prayer, 
but a sob. 

They knelt for 
two full minutes in 
wondering _ silence, 
then John Wolffe 
essayed to pray, and 
stumbled, in a 
broken voice, 
through the sweet, 
familiar ‘* Our 
Father.” 

But when the 
prayer was ended, 
he found his feet, 
and his manly 
courage and 
strength came to his 
aid. 

He drew from his 
breast pocket his 
note of dedication, 
and held it up to 
the Sweet Seven- 
ties. 

«“ Now,” he said, 
“T have found my 
benefactors. God 
bless you, and re- 
store unto you four- 
fold, according to 
the greatness of His 
riches ;” and he 
took first Miss 
Mary’s hand, then 
Miss Martha’s, and 
pressed them with 
his lips. 

Miss Martha 
knew then that the 
time had come for 
an explanation, and gave it simply and of 
her own accord. 

* Dearministerand Miss Grace Grantham,” 
she said, “I know how strange it may appear 
that we, who have seemed so poor, should have 
brought home to us the giving of these 
moneys. But—there was no seeming in our 











*** Now,’ he said, ‘I have found my benefactors’” 


poverty. Seven shillings a week we had to 
live upon, and three went in rent. One 
room served us, one bonnet and one mantle 
even, until, after long years, we got used to 
living upon our means and scarcely wished 
for more. And when, two months ago, the 
fortune for which we had waited thirty-six 
years came to us, we felt that we should 
never be able to use it all upon our- 
selves, 

‘‘ Five hundred pounds we took out: yours, 
dear minister, who have helped us to lay up 
treasure in heaven ; and yours, Miss Grace 
Grantham, whose great gift shed comfort on 
our poverty; and three hundred besides. 
Then I wrote to James Wynn and told him 
everything, and sent him the money. He 
used to play with us when we were children, 
and, though we hid from him in our poverty, 
we knew he hada heart of gold. Ever now 
we have ample left ; more than four hundred 
pounds a year—Mary and I.” 

Miss Mary had been busying hacnalt with 


the tea-table while her sister talked, and 
soon they gathered round the quaintly 
furnished board, John Wolffe and Grace and 
the Sweet Seventies, and shared the feast of 
love. 

The storm had broken when the minister 
and Miss Dibden started homeward, and a 
whirling eddy of wind caught Grace’s cloak, 
as they turned to cross the park, and wound 
it clumsily about her head. 

John Wolffe stood still, and having 
released her, placed a hand on either of her 
cheeks and turned her face upwards. 

«* Ah, Grace!” he said, and kissed her on 
the lips. 

“John,” she replied, half-sobbing, “I 
filled my cup to the brim as I thought, 
meaning to give it in all sincerity to two of 
Christ’s little ones; and He has retutned 
my gift to my hands.” 

“Say rather that the Lord was at the 
feast, and turned your cold water into wine,’ 
suggested the iinister. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. R. L. BELLAMY, B.D., AurHor or “Hints FROM BADEN-PoWELL,” ETC. 


FIRST EVENING 


Text: ‘* Let no man’s heart fail because of him " 
—1 Sam. xviii. 32 


Hymn: ‘Christian, dost thou see them?” 


NE of the most interesting stories 

in the Old Testament is that of 

David, and if you will have your 

Bibles open at the 147th chapter 

of the First Book of Samuel (a very long 

chapter, but very exciting), we shall find 

there enough to think about for at least three 
of our Sunday evenings. 

We see that the Philistines and Israelites 
were at war, as usual, and that a tremendously 
big and strong man named Goliath had been 
picked out by the Philistines as their 
champion, and used to strut up and down 
every morning and evening and shout out a 
challenge to the Israelites to send him some 
warrior worth fighting with. There was no 
one among the Israelites who was anything 
like a match for him, and so for nearly six 
weeks (v. 16) this terrible giant kept them in 
a state of fear and shame. 

And twice a day for all that time there 
came that boastful proposal that the whole 
matter should be settled by single combat, 
and that the side whose champion was 
defeated should be servants to the other 
(v. 9). 

David’s three eldest brothers were in the 
army, so one day their father, who was anxious 
to hear how they were getting on, told David 
to go and see them and to take them at the 
same time a little supply of food, which, I 
dare say, would be very welcome when they 
were perhaps having to live in a roughish way 
at the front. 

He arrived just in time to see the two 
armies marching against one another and 
shouting for the battle. But that battle 
never came off, for Goliath strode forward 
again with his threatening challenge; and 
although the Israelites had made up their 
minds that they would pull themselves to- 
gether and strike for victory, the sight of that 
terrible warrior took all the courage out of 
them, and they simply ran back into their 
tents (v. 24). 


And then you know how the young 
shepherd proved himself to be the bravest 
man in all the host, and delivered his country- 
men from their terror, completely turning the 
tables upon the Philistines, so that they 
became the fugitives and the Israelites the 
pursuers. 

I am sure we have most of us envied 
David the honour he won by his brave 
seizing of the opportunity so unexpectedly 
presented to him, and I want this evening to 
remind you how we have the chance of 
playing the part of David if only we have a 
brave and ready heart in us, brave and ready 
because it trusts in God. 

Here we are, with the armies of Good and 
Evil engaged against each other, and it often 
seems as if the army of Good is too ready to 
shrink back in fear like the Israelites and 
allow the army of Evil to taunt it and blas- 
pheme its God. When you are a few years 
older, you will find that there are many 
giant champions of Evil who go stalking 
about in triumph because the warriors of 
Good are too timid to face them. Then, 
some day, outsteps a hero like David, who 
trusts in God, and is willing to face opposition 
and ridicule, and at last the giant falls. 
William Wilberforce was such a David against 
the giant of Slavery, and there are a great 
many other giants, such as Drunkenness, 
still to be slain. “Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him,” is the message with which 
these modern Davids must still cheer their 
fellow soldiers. 

But it won’t do to wait till you grow up 
before doing anything. Ofcourse you cannot 
at present take such a prominent part as 
Wilberforce did, for instance; but if you 
mean ever to take a great part, you must 
begin at once to prepare yourself. You may 
be quite sure that David had done that. It 
is true that his glory came suddenly and un- 
expectedly, but he had led a healthy, active 
life, and accustomed himself to face danger 
unflinchingly (v. 34, 35), and to use such 
weapons as he possessed, and so when his 
opportunity came he was found ready. 
That is where most people fail, not fron: lack 
of opportunity, but from lack of preparation. 
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And now, how shall we begin training to be 
Davids? As he did—with self. There are 
giants inside us that want tackling. Then 
don’t make the mistake which so many do 
make—of wanting to attack the outside ones 
before we have settled the inside ones. It is 
a method which results in contempt instead 
of glory for our army. Many a person has 
done that by attacking some public evil in 
such a nanner that he shows he has never 
learnt to control his own temper, and to be 
fair and honest with his opponents. So 
just think of the worst habit you have got, 
and start on that. It is no use hammering 
at some little drummer-boy while all the time 
you are allowing the giants to go stalking up 
and down as they like. You will never get 
rid of the giants in that way. But you will 
often get rid of the smaller soldiers by going 
straight for the giants, remembering to begin 
with the biggest of all. Inverse 34 we read 
that “when the Philistines saw their champion 
was dead, they fled.” And it is often the 
case that when people make a really brave 
effort and overcome the biggest bad habit 
they have got, a lot of smaller ones take to 
their heels. 

The fight with the giant really decides the 
question whether you are to be the slave or the 
master of your habits (v. 9). So go in and 
win, and, however big and strong he looks, 
let not your heart fail because of him. 


SECOND EVENING 
Text: ‘‘ His sling was in his hand "'—1 Sam. 
xvii. 40 
Hymn: “ We are but little children weak ” 


Last Sunday evening we were thinking 
about the giant; this evening let us think 
about the weapons with which he was 
vanquished. 

When David had gained the consent of 
King Saul to his braving the giant, Saul 
wanted him to be properly armed for the 
conflict, and offered to lend him his own 
armour (v. 38), so David put it all on, but 
he very soon found that it would not do for 
him to go with it; he had never been used 
to it and could not move freely in it. Very 
wisely therefore he put it off again, and 
taking the simple weapons to which he had 
always been accustomed, his staff and his 
sling, went forth to meet the giant. 

I think there is a gieat lesson for us here. 
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We are so often tempted to think that if only 
we had some one else’s powers or opportuni- 
ties we would do so much better than we 
can with our own. David was wiser than 
that. He used the weapons which God had 
placed in his hands. Doubtless he had 
constantly practised aiming with his sling 
and was also able to use his pointed shep- 
herd’s crook with good effect. The young 
shepherds in his part of the country were 
famous slingers, and probably he had many 
a time joined them in little battles against 
bands of robbers who used to come after 
the sheep. And so, although he may have 
looked a very contemptible foe to go against 
the giant, he had sense enough to know that 
he would have a better chance with his sling 
and staff than encumbered with the heavy 
armour of Saul in the use of which he was 
an utter novice. 

Here, then, is our lesson for this evening. 
In fighting for God it is always our best 
plan to use the weapons He has given us 
instead of wishing He had given us others. 
Do you remember in the story of Moses 
how, when God called him from feeding 
Jethro’s flock to go and deliver the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, he thought he would 
never be able or fit to do such a great task 
(Exodus iv. 1, 2). God simply said to him, 
“ What is that in thine hand?” It was a 
common shepherd’s crook, like David’s, and 
yet that was what God was going to send 
him to Pharaoh with. And God asks us the 
same question now, “ What is that in thine 
hand?” There is certainly something there. 
He sends no one into this world without 
some power of serving Him, and it is for us 
to use that power instead of wishing for some 
other. Then, when we have used the simple 
weapons faithfully and well, He may put 
some grander ones into our hands later on. 
This was the case with David, who afterwards 
became a great warrior, skilful in the use of 
regular arms, so skilful and mighty, indeed, 
that he was able to wield the huge sword of 
Goliath (xxi. 9). 

An atheist went into a cathedral one very 
wild, rainy day for shelter. A famous bishop 
was preaching, but the day was so bad that 
only seven people were present. Notwith- 


standing this, the bishop gave them his very 
best efforts, preaching as carefully and 
earnestly to those few as if they had been a 
‘The atheist was so impressed 


thousand. 
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that he afterwards becamea Christian. Now, 
perhaps, you might not have thought the 
bishop had much of an opportunity of 
doing good with such a tiny congregation ; 
but it was just the fact of his trying so hard 
to help those few people which had such an 
effect on the atheist. If there had been a 
great crowd, the atheist would have sneered 
and said he was only exerting himself to win 
the praise of the multitude; but when he 
saw him exerting himself so much for seven 
people, it made him think there must be 
something real about his religion. And the 
more he turned it over in his mind the more 
ashamed he felt to think that while the 
bishop was so true and loyal to his duty, he 
was content to stand aside and sneer. So, 
remember, it is not only ‘the people with 
great powers and opportunities, the very 
clever, or rich, or high people, who can fight 
well for God. It is those who use the 
simple weapons which He has given them 
as well as they possibly can. Often the 
smaller a person’s advantages seem to be, 
the more good he can do by his example 
amongst those who see him use those small 
advantages well. 

So never mind longing for the armour 
that you probably could not use properly if 
you had it just yet, but take your sling in 
your hand and face your giants boldly, “ and 
the Lord be with thee” (v. 37). 


THIRD EVENING 


Text: ‘‘ The Lord that delivered me . . 
deliver me "—1 Sam. xvii. 37 


. will 


Hymn: ‘O God, our help in ages past" 


WE have now considered David’s enemy and 
the weapons with which he conquered him. 
Let us next think about the courage which 
enabled him to do this splendid deed. It 
was natural enough that when Saul saw the 
young shepherd he should think him quite 
unfit to fight the mighty giant who had been 
a trained warrior from his youth (v. 33). 
But David was not to be put off, and in the 
story of his encounters with the lion and the 
bear which he told the king, we have the 
secret of his courage. Notice, first, that he 
trusted in God. In the 37th verse he says 
very plainly that it was God who had de- 
livered him. And notice, in the second 
place, that he trusted God for the future 
because he had found Him so strong and so 
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faithfulin the past. He argued that if God 
had been able to give him the victory over 
the lion and the bear, surely He would 
be able to help Him against the Philis- 
tine. He looked back with gratitude in 
order that he might look forward with con- 
fidence. That is a very good thing to do. 
Sometimes when we are greatly perplexed as 
to what to do, and cast down about the 
future, it helps us immensely if we remember 
how good and how careful God has been in 
His guardianship of us in the past. 

There is a great difference between the 
pompous boasting of Goliath and the quiet, 
modest confidence of David as they stepped 
out between the two armies to meet each 
other. With the giant it is all “I, 1, I;” he 
trusted entirely in his own strength and 
armour, but David trusted in the name of 
his God (v. 45). In the 46th verse, before 
telling the giant what he is going to do to 
him, he says, “This day will the Lord 
deliver thee into mine hand.” And see how 
he finishes the verse, ‘* That all the earth may 
know (not that there is a champion, as 
Goliath might have said, but) that there is a 
God in Israel.” It is important to keep this 
in mind, because, as you read the story of 
David’s life, you notice this habit of looking 
to God was one of the greatest points in his 
character and the point in which he was so 
utterly different from Saul. It was probably 
because of this that God called him “a man 
after mine own heart” (Acts xiii. 22), for 
he was not by any means a man whose life 
was free from blame. He did some things 
which were perhaps worse in themselves than 
anything ever done by Saul; but there was 
this about him: he was always ready to 
remember God, and to return to Him when 
he had wandered away. David, in spite of 
his many sins, was genuinely loyal to God, 
and always remembered that, although a 
king, he was God’s servant, whereas Saul 
was only too ready to put himself first and 
God second, a plan which is certain to make 
a failure of the life of any one who tries it. 

It is far better to try David’s method, and 
using the weapons which God has put into 
our hands, quietly and bravely face every 
giant whether within us or outside. We 
must not trust in our weapons, not even in 
those which God has given us, but use them 
and trust in God alone. And in order that 
we may do this fully, let us look back and 
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see how good He has already been to us, and 
then remember that He is still just as ready 
asevertohelp. “Iam the Lord; I change 
not,” He says. “ Jesus Christ,” in whom 
we trust, is ‘the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever.” 

And the longer we serve Him, and the 
more we learn of His faithfulness, the more 
clearly shall we hear His calm voice saying, 
amid all the noise of battle to those who put 
their trust in Him, “In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Text: ‘‘ He chose David also His servant, and took 
Him from the sheep-folds "—Ps. Ixxviii. 70 


Hymn: ‘God moves in a mysterious way " 


You see I have gone outside our chapter 
to find a text for this evening, the reason 
being that I want this last talk to be not 
about one particular part only of David’s 
life, but about the way in which he was led 
by God throughout. 

And I am sure if you think for a minute, 
you will notice this—that if David had not 
made good use of his early opportunities, he 
would never have reached the high position 
which God had marked out for him. For, 
although God is almighty, He does not force 
people into His service. He gives us our 
chance, and He gives us all the help we 
need, but unless we use these we shall fail to 
gain what His goodness had ready for us. 

And it is most important to remember 
‘that His plan of leading His servants on to 
greatness in His service is almost always 
to give them little, gentle, ordinary calls for 
a long time, which they would hardly recog- 
nise as calls unless they were really anxious 
to please Him in all things. Then, if they 
have responded to these calls obediently and 
well, sometimes the special call comes quite 
suddenly and loudly. 

For instance, when David used to play so 
sweetly on his harp, although there were no 
earthly hearers except the browsing sheep, or 
to practise so carefully with his sling, how 
little did he think of what importance his 
skill with these two things would some day 
prove! He did his best with them because 


he felt that his duty to God was to give Him 
the best worship he could, and his duty to 
man was to take the greatest possible care of 
his father’s sheep. But God intended to 


use the harp and the sling as means for bring- 
ing his servant right forward at the court of 
King Saul. And as David was wise enough 
to fix his attention upon the duties of the 
state of life in which he found himself at 
the time, instead of lounging about in the 
fields, idly wishing that he could be a soldier 
like his brothers, God’s designs for him 
succeeded. 

We must not forget that God has designs 
for us too, and we may be quite sure that 
He intends us to do for Him work far greater 
and nobler than we can imagine. If we re- 
member this, it will help us to do our best even 
when our work happens to seem very humble 
and obscure, just as it must often have been a 
great help to David, as he sat patiently watch- 
ing the sheep day after day, to remember 
that he had been anointed by Samuel to be 
King of Israel. 

There is another quality which we notice 
in David, and which we must cultivate in 
ourselves, if we want to be first-rate servants 
of God—humility. I donot mean the sham 
humility which always seems to be saying, 
“See how humble I am!” but the real 
humility, which simply stands back or for- 
ward as God directs. In the 28th verse we 
see that Eliab, David’s eldest brother, was 
angry with him for ever thinking of such a 
thing as fighting Goliath ; but David did not 
allow his sneers and taunts to turn him from 
the duty he saw before him. Sometimes the 
best proof of a person’s humility is his being 
willing to stand being called conceited and 
fussy for doing what is right. This is quite 
a different spirit from that which prompts 
people to push themselves forward. David 
showed that the fact of his having been 
anointed by Samuel had not in the least 
turned his head by going back to tend his 
father’s sheep again. He had the true 
humility which thinks of duty instead of self, 
and stands back or forward as duty demands. 

So let us remember that God has a splendid 
work for each one of us to do, and that the best 
way of carrying out His plans is to do as well 
as ever we can the thing that is our duty at 
the moment. And if to some of you there 
should come success and greatness far beyond 
your expectations, remember that when God 
chooses out people and leads them on in this ! 
special way, He does it not that they may 
spend their lives in selfish luxury, but that 
they in their turn may help on others. 
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A FESTIVAL WEEK 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


I 


. ALLO! Jack Hylton! Are you 
going to cut me?” 


“You, Will! I thought you 
were in India!” 

The two young men stood for a moment 
with clasped hands, in the midst of a Fleet 
Street mid-day crowd. Then the one called 
Jack said: “Come in here with me and 
have a chop while we pick up the threads. 
It is six—no, seven years since we met, 
and I must be back at the grindstone in an 
hour.” 

“ Haven’t you written that epoch-making 
novel yet, then ?” 

“ Not just yet. Iam on the staff of the 
Daily Intelligencer, however—a step in the 
right direction. It’s jolly to meet again ! 
And you look very fit. Tell me all about 
it.” 

The hour passed too quickly. ‘Come 
and dine with me at seven this evening,” 
said Will Blake, the successful tea-grower, 
as they went out into the bustling street. 

Jack shook his head. “Iam going down 
to Merecester this afternoon, as musical 
reporter. Festival on there, you know.” 

“ That’s curious |” exclaimed the other 
man, diving into his breast pocket. ‘I’ve 
been wondering what on earth the Merecester 
Festival meant. You don’t want quiet cheap 
diggings there, I suppose ?” 

“Exactly what I ‘do want — especially 
cheap; I’m not rolling in gold,” was the 
answer. 

‘“‘Here you are, then,” and a letter was 
unfolded and handed to Hylton, who trans- 
ferred it to his pocket. “I know nothing 
about the poor dear women—except that 
their father was a second cousin of my 
father’s, and a musician in some professional 
line—music teacher or music seller, I don’t 
know which. But he died a month or two 


back, just as I came home. I saw the 


announcement in a paper, and wrote to 
his widow. The other day I had this letter 
from a daughter, asking me, if I had the 
opportunity, to recommend their rooms. 


There are two daughters, it seems—elderly 
maidens, I suppose. Their father was a 
good deal older than mine, so they won’t 
be young. Besides, girls would not set up 
lodgings. Her name—the one who writes 


‘to me—is Prudence Martindale. And the 


other,sister is in the musical line. I should 
be glad to do them a good turn, and send 
them a nice, inoffensive young man to lodge 
with them. But if they object to smoking, 
or ask you to wipe your feet before you 
step in, you mustn’t row me about it. I 
won’t be responsible for ¢hem—only for you.” 

* All right! Ill make tracks for the fair 
Prudence at once; and if I don’t like the 
look of the thing, I can go somewhere else.” 

In spite of his careless words, Jack 
Hylton was rather sorry that he had hap- 
pened to mention Merecester to his newly 
met old friend. ‘I know what the kind of 
thing is, with two broken -down elderly 
ladies and an old invalid mother. ‘ Pray 
consider my poor dear mother, Mr. Hylton!’ 
and ‘In our more palmy days,’ as a refrain 
to each sentence. But I can’t refuse, of 
course!” So he said to himself, and he was 
right. Jack Hylton was a man who found 
it very hard indeed to refuse anything. 


‘His eager, refined, sensitive face, with irre- 


gular features and a sudden winning smile, 
was singularly expressive of his character. 
Every one trusted him. Children, women, 
and animals always confided in him. He 
would have been a much richer man had 
he been less kind-hearted, or even if he had 
looked less kind-hearted. When he knocked 
at Mrs. Martindale’s door the little maid- 
servant, who was at supper in the kitchen, 
frowned, and went very sulkily to see who 
was disturbing her peace. But she was all 
smiles when she showed him into the parlour, 
and ran to tell Miss Prudence that she was 
wanted: so gently had the would-be lodger 
spoken, so kindly were his eyes and voice. 
Hylton went into the parlour, and suddenly 
moved back towards the door with a bow, 
and an apology, for the room was occupied. 
A girl was sitting on the music-stool before 
an open piano, turning over some music, 
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pencil in hand, and too much absorbed in 
her work to look up, until his “I beg your 
pardon!” caused her to start and rise 
quickly. The piano was near the window, 
and there was still light enough to show 
Hylton a face like that of the child-angel 
playing beneath the Madonna’s throne in 
Bellini’s great picture at San Zaccaria, in 
Venice: a face so sweet and pure and 
exquisite in its tenderness, that the young 
man was struck silent. The plain white 
dress ; the fair, smooth hair, parted in the 
middle and falling low on either side of the 
delicate face; the wide, dreamy, child-like 
eyes ; the slender, swaying figure in the dim 
light—all made a strangely unlifelike vision. 

“IT beg your pardon!” he said again. 
“The maid told me this room was dis- 
engaged.” 

“Soitis! . . . Tonly came in to try some 
music. Do you want lodgings? I will go 
and tell Prudence.” 

She began to gather together her music 
slowly and, he thought, reluctantly. “Iam 
so sorry to disturb you,” he began. But she 
interrupted him with a little musical laugh. 
“Oh! please don’t be sorry, because Pru- 
dence will be so glad if you want lodgings. 
She was afraid no one was coming after all! 
We are rather far from the cathedral. You 
have come for the Festival? . . . Won't it 
be lovely? ... You know this Parsifal 
music, of course? I am wild to hear it! 
This part”—and she put the music on 
the piano again, and began softly to sing a 
few notes. ‘The next moment he was on the 
music-stool playing a chord here and there, 
and with the swift camaraderie of musicians, 
she smiled at his eagerness, and he looked 
up at her, smiling back. 

Then the door opened, and the musicians 
turned to the new-comer, speaking together. 

“T was only trying a note or two of the 
music, Prudence,” began the girl. 

Jack Hylton, murmuring to _ himself 
“Now for the elderly maiden!” rose and 
bowed, as he said, “ My friend, Mr. Blake, 
recommended me to come and ask if I could 
have rooms here for the Festival week. But 
—perhaps—there has been some mistake.” 

For neither was this the prim old maid he 
had expected to see. It was a girl plainly 
dressed in black, with fair brown hair and 
steady grey eyes, who answered in a quiet, 
business-like manner, “No, there is no 
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mistake. We are anxious to let our rooms, 
and it was very kind of my cousin, Mr. 
Blake, to remember us. This is the parlour 
we can let. Will you come and look at the 
bedroom ?” 

She marshalled him upstairs and down 
again, and then said what her terms were, 
and asked if that would suit him. Jack 
Hylton would have agreed to pay whatever 
she had proposed, so anxious was he to see 
the fair musician again. 

“T suppose you are all very much in- 
terested in the Festival ?” he said, when all 
the business arrangements were settled. 
“The young lady who was at the piano when 
I came in is a musician, I presume?” 

A tender expression lighted up her whole 
face, as Prudence said, “Oh yes! Claribel, 
my sister, lives for music. She is wonderfully 
gifted, though her voice is not very strong 
yet. She sings in the chorus, and her whole 
heart is in it.” 

“ And you?” he asked, chiefly because he 
wished her to talk a little more about Clari- 
bel. ‘Are you as fond of music as your 
sister is ?” 

She shook her head. “I am not gifted, 
and have no time to think much about it. 
Claribel lives in a region of music, she says, 
which I do not even dream of—a region 
where there are no bills, and dinners, and 
rents, and such sordid things.” She broke 
off. ‘You say you will only have some tea 
now ?” 

“Only tea, thank you. 
writing to do.” 

Left to himself, Hylton felt pleasantly in- 
terested in his new acquaintances, and as he 
called to mind again and again the strange 
beauty of Claribel, and the intuitive sym- 
pathy which had seemed to spring up be- 
tween them in those few moments of com- 
panionship—wondered, in a vague, incredu- 
lous way, whether that unexpected meeting 
with Will Blake, only a few hours ago, was 
to prove the critical moment of his life. 
“ Have I fallen in love, at first sight, with 
that sweet vision? ” he asked himself, mock- 
ing at himself for the folly of the question. 
There had been nothing said about smoking, 
nor wiping boots, nor the invalid mother ; 
and .he was perfectly satisfied with his 
quarters. He had a couple of hours’ work 
before him ; and had told Miss Martindale 
that he would be late up. It was just one 
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o'clock, and he was putting up his papers, 
when there was a soft knock at his door, and 
the next moment Prudence came in, white 
and scared. 

“My mother is very ill,” she said, without 
any apology for the interruption. ‘I hoped 
the attack would pass off, but it is worse— 
worse than it has ever been before, and I 
must have the doctor. I dare not leave her, 
and I don’t like to waken Claribel and send 
her out. It would so upset her for the music 
to-morrow. My little maid goes home at 
night ; there is no one but you. Will you 
go - »”» 

He was already looking for his coat and 
hat. “Tell me exactly where to find him,” 
he said.’ Long afterwards he used to 
wonder how matter-of-fact they both were ; 
and especially how clearly and concisely she 
gave him directions, and wasted no time in 
thanks, regrets, or lamentations. He was 
back in less than a quarter of an hour. 
Prudence opened the door. She had been 
listening for his step. ‘ He will follow me 
in five minutes,” said Jack. And then she 
looked into his face and said, ‘“ Thank you.” 
And he felt as if he must do something more 
to help her. 

“Ts she no better ?” 

“Not yet,” said Prudence, waiting and 
listening for the doctor. 

“ And—your sister ad 

‘She is asleep. She has heard nothing, 
Iam glad to say,” and the same tender look 
came into her face which he had noticed 
before when she spoke of Claribel. “Ah! 
there he is!” 

She opened the door softly, and took the 
doctor upstairs, after begging him to make as 
little noise as possible. 

“Ts your mother asleep?” the doctor 
asked, with some surprise. 

* Oh no—but Claribel is,” was the low 
answer, as they passed out of Hylton’s sight. 
He went back to the parlour and waited. 
He might be wanted again. Presently the 
doctor joined him. He was an elderly man, 
of pleasant countenance. “I want to wait 
here for half an hour or so,” he said, “ to see 
theeffectof the medicine. Mrs. Martindale will 
rally presently, but I won’t go away till I see 
her better. Have you any objection?” and he 
offered the younger man his tobacco-pouch. 
' T did not like tosmoke. I thought Miss 
Martindale might object.” 
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‘“* Not she—too much sense! 


I used to 
have a smoke with her father every evening, 


at one time. It did him good. And good 
wholesome tobacco does not taint a room as 
cigars and poisonous cigarettes do. Besides, 
that dear girl never objects to what gives 
other folk pleasure.” 

‘¢ The sister is musical, I understand ?” 

** Yes, so I am given to understand too,” 
said the doctor, grudgingly. “But why 
even the most gifted creature in the world 
should be treated as an angelic visitant— 
waited upon, petted, not permitted to soil her 
precious fingers with household work, nor to 
bear her share of the family burden, I don’t 
understand.” 

Then he gave his listener a brief history 
of the Martindale family, ending with the 
words: “She may not be a genius, as they 
say Claribel is; but Prudence—well, you 
can see for yourself what Prudence is.” 

The half hour passed, and the good doctor 
went upstairs, returning with the news that 
Mrs. Martindale was in a quiet sleep, and all 
danger over—for the time. Hylton saw him 
out, and then went to his own room. 
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THE next day was Sunday. As Hylton 
reached the door of the house where he 
was lodging, on his return from an afternoon 
stroll, he came face to face with the lovely 
Claribel. She smiled and nodded. “ Wasn’t 
it glorious this morning?” she began. “I 
saw you in the cathedral. Are you going 
again to-night ?” 

“Probably. And you?” 

“Oh yes! I wouldn’t miss a note of it!” 

“ Does your sister go too?” 

“No. Prudence does not care for music 
at all. She is dreadfully unmusical. Besides, 
mother is rather worse than usual, and, of 
course, Prudence could not leave her.” 

They passed into the house, and the girl 
moved upstairs, singing softly. She was 
dressed in white; and—to his eyes—very 
daintily and expensively dressed. He sud- 
denly remembered having seen Prudence doing 
some household work before he went out 
in a plain black gown and large apron. And 
her face was pale and her eyes heavy, though 
she had answered his inquiries about her 
mother cheerfully. “I wish that exquisite 


creature with the angel face bore some share 
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of the common burden,” he said to himself. 
“And perhaps she does, more than any one 
knows.” 

On Monday the rehearsals went on all day. 
Hylton met Claribel in the evening, and they 
walked from the cathedral to the lodgings 
together, talking music all the way. 

' Qh!” Claribel sighed, “I never can tell 

any one what such music as this makes me 
feel! I don’t believe that any one could be 
wicked who listened to it and felt it as we 
do. You know what I mean, don’t you? 
One seems to have been caught up into a 
seventh heaven. All the common troubles 
and stupid things of life vanish . . . one 
feels in another region—purer, sweeter, 
grander than anything one can dream of, 
outside music! You understand ?” and she 
looked up at him with glowing, wistful eyes. 

“Partly,” he said; “but I am not sure if 
the effect lasts. I am not sure that musicians 
are better than other folk.” 

“They must be—they are!” she cried. 
“ How can they help being better? Don’t you 
remember Browning’s ‘’Tis we musicians 
know’? I often think of it when Prudence 
laughs at my ecstasies. She cannot under- 
stand it a bit. She is far happier cooking 
and dusting than listening to music.” 

“ It strikes me that it is a very good thing 
for us, Miss Claribel, that some one is con- 
tent to do the cooking,” he said, as they 
entered the house ; and Claribel laughed and 
said, “Yes! I am ravenously hungry! I 
hope Prudence has something nice for me!” 

Day after day the festival of music went 
on. Day after day Jack Hylton and Claribel, 
and all the musicians, and the fortunate 
people who loved music and had leisure and 
money, revelled in the feast of song and 
sound spread before them. And day by day, 
when Hylton came in for the hasty luncheon, 
and again, after the close of the oratorio, he 
found his little room bright and pleasant, 
and his meal ready prepared. Sometimes 
Prudence herself brought in the plates and 
dishes ; and then she had always a smile and 
a merry word or two to exchange with him. 

“Don’t you envy us the least bit?” he 
said one day, as Prudence was changing his 
plate. “It seems hard for some to have all 
the pleasure and others all the work, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Oh! not a bit!” she replied. “It 
would be quite wasted upon me. I should 
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be worrying about mother, and wondering 
whether Pollie had remembered to put the 
pie in the oven—or something of that sort, 
all the time. Now—Claribel—she is dif- 
ferent! She forgets everything else, and is 
like a person inspired. I love to see her 
when she comes in and talks about it. I 
always think of Saint Cecilia, and angels, 
and everything lovely. . . . But she is not 
like any one else—she is so gifted.” 

And again the young man noted the tender 
look of pride and devotion which made 
Prudence beautiful—for the moment. 

Friday came: the last of the cathedral 
services was over, but there was to bea 
concert at the County Hall, and Jack Hylton 
had an extra ticket for it, which he meant to 
give to Prudence. About five o’clock in the 
afternoon he knocked at the door of the 
kitchen, behind his sitting-room, where he 
knew she was most likely to be found. Yes, 
there she was, ironing. The kitchen was 
hot, and Prudence looked pale and tired, but 
she went on busily with her work while she 
spoke to him. 

“A ticket for me! Oh! how kind you 
are—but I cannot go. My mother r 

“ Well! but cannot your sister stay with 
her? This isa more popular style of concert, 
you know—not what Miss Claribel would 
care for much, I am sure. It is your 
turn——” 

Prudence shook her head. “That is 
nonsense! We have no ‘turns.’ It is my 
place to stay with my mother—and Claribel 
would be dreadfully disappointed not to go 
this evening. She is quite looking forward 
to it. I am just straightening out her white 
dress ; she looks so lovely in white, I always 
make her wear it. . . . Pollie!””—(she turned 
to the little maid, who was looking slyly 
at the gentleman and wishing he would 
talk to her)—*“ there is the bell. Get Miss 
Claribel’s tray ready, and I will take her tea 
up.” 

“Ts your sister not well?” Hylton asked, 
lingering. 

“Qh yes, thank you! But I thought she 
might be tired, and she is lying down to 
rest.” 

“ Are you never tired ?” he ventured to 
ask, for Prudence did not seem to mind his 
presence, and went on diligently with her 
work. And he noticed that she had beauti- 
ful hands, firm and white and well-shaped ; 
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and that her figure was supple and gracefully 
10unded. 

She lifted her eyes to his with a glance of 
surprise; and a soft flush passed quickly 
across her face. It was so unusual for any 
one to think whether she was tired or not. 
It touched her. How kind he was! How 
happy Claribel would be! For Prudence 
had woven a delightful little romance about 
these two from the moment when she had 
first seen them together. 

“T never think whether I am tired or 
not,” she answered cheerfully. Then taking 
the tray from Pollie, she went upstairs. 

Somehow or other he could not listen 
with much patience to Claribel’s raptures 
that night. They walked home from the 
concert together ; and it was moonlight, and 
she looked exquisitely lovely; but he was 
thinking of the girl who sat in her mother’s 
sick room, ministering day and night. 

“There is nothing worth living for but 
music!” Claribel exclaimed. “It is the 
poetry and religion of life. When people 
preach about duty and all that kind of 
thing it makes no impression upon me. 
But fine music makes me feel good, and 
lifts me up, so that I could do something 
heroic.” 

“Could you give up your whole life to 
working for others—as your sister does?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh! I meant something grand and diffi- 
cult,” she said. “Not just drudging on in 
that humdrum way. ... Weshallsee! I am 
so happy, because I think Lord Merecester 
is going to send me abroad to study music 
and to have my voice trained. I sang for 
him this afternoon at the Deanery, and he 
was delighted. Won’t it be splendid! And 
then—when I am a perfect singer, I will 
make people good and happy!” 

“You want to go then—to leave your 
sister and mother ?” 


“Oh yes! One cannot consider péople’s 
feelings in such a case as this.” 

He had intended to go back to town on 
the Saturday; but made an excuse, and 
stayed till Monday. He wanted to say 
something very important to Prudence, and 
it was difficult to find an opportunity. But 
on Sunday afternoon it came. She brought 
in his tea, and said : 

*T hope you will not want anything this 
evening, Mr. Hylton, until eight o’clock, for 
I am going to the cathedral. Claribel will 
sit with mother. She insists upon my going. 
She thinks I want a change. Sheis so good 
and thoughtful! But she does not know 
where things are—so I hope r 

“T shall not want anything,” he broke in. 
“T am going to the cathedral too.” 

He managed to walk there with her, sit by 
her, and walk home with her. And on the 
way back he told her what he wanted her 
to know before he went away. 

Prudence was incredulous. 
believe it!” she said. 
admired Claribel ! 
mean—-not me /” 

“IT admire Claribel immensely,” he said, 
“but I love you. Dear! there is something 
more beautiful than beauty.” 

“ But she is so musical—so wonderfully 
gifted! And I ee 

“Dear! you put into reality what she 
dreams of. Yours is the gift of making life 
a harmony of sweetness and concord. Will 
you let my life henceforth be in unison with 
yours ?” 





“TIT can’t 
“T thought you 
It must be Claribel you 





They had to wait two or three years. But 
they were happy years. And when Hylton 
was able to marry, poor Mrs. Martindale 
was dead, and Prudence was free. 

Claribel had been abroad for three years. 
It remains to be seen what use she will make 
of her gifts. 
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A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


HEN the present writer was an 
idle girl of sixteen and maga- 
zine competitions did not exist, 
an elder cousin invented a 

monthly essay society for the benefit of her 
younger kinsfolk and friends, and held out the 
tremendous inducement that the critic should 
be Charlotte Yonge, 
whom they already 
adored in print, 
and whom many of 
them were proud 
to call their cousin. 
“Mother Goose” 
accepted her brood 
of callow goslings, 
and watched fondly 
over their early 
efforts at penman- 
ship. Many were 
the jokes, the am- 
bitions, the follies, 
and the joys of that 
happy band. We 
—in so personal a 
sketch the first 
person is_ inevi- 
table—we desired 
to have a list of all 
the revolutions in 
which money mat- 
ters were con- 
cerned. We tried 
to “define space.” 
With grammar 
which did not 
equal our eagerness for research, we wrote 
of “the horse that Caligula died when he 
was mounting.” We learned and laughed 
and were happy. 

Miss Peard, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
several members of the Coleridge family at 
different times were among this happy band, 
and soon a meeting was arranged with 
“ Mother Goose” in London. We were all 
shy, and I think she was, for I do not re- 
member noticing much except her brilliant 
dark eyes. In the ensuing May I went to 
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stay with her and that was the beginning of 
—what is now over inthis world. She took 
me for a walk-and showed me how to make 
a cowslip-ball, tying it up with the velvet that 
fastened the locket round her throat. She 
took me to Sunday-school, and I heard her 
teach her class: she was a most energetic, bril- 
liant teacher, and 
loved the work all 
her life. She told 
me the stories she 
was writing, and in 
her kind sympathy, 
listened to and 
criticised mine. I 
think “The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest” 
was the. reigning 
story, and irf latter 
years I have read 
nearly all her tales 
in MS, 

Her life was very 
uneventful. It was 
all spent at Otter- 
bourne, first at 
Otterbourne House 
and afterwards at 
Eldefield. She 
began to teach in 
the Sunday-school 
before she was ten 
years old and she 
taught in it a fort- 
night before she 
died. She also gave 
religious instruction in the day-school every 
morning, taking the boys and girls alternately. 
Otterbourne village always seemed to me 
full of flowers and school children. The 
school is opposite her house—and the happy, 
well-behaved, comfortable children were con- 
stantly in evidence from the windows. Her 
views of education were extremely liberal, 
and moved with the times; nothing was 
grudged to children or teachers, and the 
school, of which she was the inspiring spirit, 
was quite as well to the front in secular as in 
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religious teaching. She went to church 
twice a day—it was the rule and the joy of 
her life. I do not know how to express the 
way in which her life was one whole, and how 
church, school, the village-life, the woods, 
the garden, the flowers, her own writings, 
letters to friends—all seemed to work in 
together. 

She was a person who, until quite latterly, 
hardly knew what mental fatigue was. I 
think she never knew what it was to be bored 
with her occupations : they were always fresh 
and delightful to her. She had, more than 
any one I ever knew, “ the joy of well-doing,” 
though she would not have liked such words 
to be used of her; she would have thought 
them presumptuous. She couldgo on writing, 
talking, inventing for almost any nu nber of 
hours. She talked a great deal among her 
friends, though she was shy and silent with 
strangers. But she was always ready to 
listen ; and though she delighted in talking 
about the characters in her stories, telling 
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extra anecdotes of them, and realising 
them as if they were flesh and blood, 
she was equally ready to talk about the 
children of her friends’ fancy; would 
supply hints, guess the story, and make 
them quite her own. The same thing 
applied to the various good works in 
which I followed her example. She heard 
the feats and the errors of my school- 
children, and told of all the capabilities 
of hers. She knew every bird, plant, and 
insect in Otterbourne and its neighbour- 
hood. I remember taking a walk with 
her once in October, and being shown 
all the varieties of fungi which grow in the 
woods in Hampshire. She taught me a 
great deal about birds and flowers ; and 
if I was content to know their kind and 
name, she would hunt them out in a book 
and get up every fact connected with 
them. She was not fond of gardening 
herself; but every plant in her garden 
was an old friend, looked for at its ap- 
pointed time and welcomed. She was 
very fond of paper games, verse-making, 
“wretched outlines,” ‘*anachronisms,” 
and others, and would play them with 
great brilliancy and overwhelming speed. 
She laughed a great deal, loved funny 
stories, and everything that made for in- 
nocent amusement. She had immense 
power of enjoyment. She had a great 
memory, and a great love for historical 
details, especially of a personal and character- 
istic kind. She could tell one the characters 
and genealogies of obscure princesses of the 
Middle Ages, and make them seem living and 
real to one. Whatever critics may finally 
decide as to the quality of her great powers, 
their quantity was enormous. What her 
younger followers could do a little, slowly, 
with effort, she could do quickly, easily, and 
much. She always had more ideas, more 
suggestions, more characters, more in every 
way to say and to do than any one else. 
There was so much of her various powers 
and faculties they were never exhausted. 

She had of course the sorrows and the 
anxieties of a long life, and her feelings were 
most warm and deep ; but I think she must 
have been an unusually happy person ; she 
was, of course, an unusually vigorous one. 

That her religious faith was the hope, the 
joy, the spring of her life; that it belonged 
to the very heart of her, no one who knew 
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her would for a moment doubt. She had a 
great value for religious knowledge: no 
sketch of her that did not speak of the way 
in which she knew the Bible from beginning 
to end, and loved it, and dwelt on it, would 
be at all complete. The Catechism was no 
formula to her, but a dearly loved guide of life ; 
and Churck history, with all the teaching con- 
nected with it and with the Prayer-book, was 
her delight. She took immense trouble, both 
personally and by her writings and influence, 
to ensure that children should be thoroughly 
taught all these things. I think one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest romance of 
her life was Mission work. Her life of 
Bishop Patteson will be well remembered. 
That Missions could be dull, goody, a matter 
of reports, never occurred to her. A 
Missionary was to her a Red Cross Knight 
pledged to the most thrilling and splendid 
adventures in the most glorious of all causes 
—that of the Kingdom of Christ. Influence, 
means, all she had to give, she gave to 
Missions. 

She changed very little as life went on. 
What she thought at thirty, that, with few 
modifications, she thought at seventy; and 
She gave a life-long loyalty to the teachers of 
her youth. Their axioms always remained 
in force for her—their advice never seemed 
out of date. I do not mean that she never 
accepted developments on her own lines, 
but the essence remained unchanged. 

Though her views 
were clear and definite, 
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tomed to intercourse with scholars and 
literary men, and she formed her views 


accordingly. 

With regard to matters more especially 
interesting to women, she never thought 
any one could know too much of any- 
thing. I never heard her talk about 
“ over-education,” but I think she doubted 
whether modern methods of teaching and 
training did produce a great amount of 
knowledge and cultivation. She approved 
High Schools and Women’s Colleges on a 
religious basis, as may be seen by the 
scholarship at Lady Margaret founded 
three years ago in her honour ; but I think 
she always retained the belief that better 
results were attained in the old-fashioned 
school-room. 

She also fully accepted the principle that 
girls should, if needful, be trained to earn 
their own living; but she did not see why 
any one should be in want of a “sphere” 
—I once ventured to remind her that 
she had always had one—and she had no 
desire whatever for the most modified fran- 
chise. 

There were, of course, wide fields of 
thought, numbers of great or interesting 
books which were entirely outside her ken, 
and in which she took no interest whatever. 
She could not be without the defects of her 
great qualities, but what there was of her was 
so vigorous and so delightful that it left no 





she did not like contro- 
versy, and if possible 
preferred not to hear 
of alien thoughts and 
opinions. The avoid- 
ance of all that might 
come of evil was the 
note of the school to 
which she _ belonged, 
and she was fastidiously 
reverent in word, look, 
and thought. 

In spite of her quiet 
and retired life, she 
was not at all a person 
unversed in the ways of 
the world—she was very 
practical and had a most 
wholesome dislike of 


folly. She was accus 
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space for her 
friends, at least, 
to miss what else 
she might have 
been. 

I have left no 
space to speak of 
her writings. To 
young people in 
her own days they 
made religion ro- 
mantic, and 
bound up the 
romance of re- 
ligion with the 
earnest effort to 
do right. To be 
good was not only 
made to seem to 
be the thing 
needful, but the 
crowning interest 
of life. She res- 
cued goodness 
from  goodiness 
and from dulness. 

Her books were 
perhaps too much 
bound up with 
the spiritual tone 
of her own day to 
be soacceptableto 
that of another, 
and her writings do not in the same way hit 
the mark for the present generation ; her later 
stories indeed are really intended as more 
news of old friends to her old readers—who 
constantly begged for them—but “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe ” and “ The Daisy Chain” have 
affected all character-fiction since they were 
written. Many a book inculcating quite 
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different views, 
and working for 
different ends, 
owes its inspira- 
tion to them. 
In her parochial 
tales and in the 
brilliant historical 
novels she left a 
legacy less easily 
affected by chang- 
ing times. 

Her parish 
work, herwritings, 
her letters, her 
many interests 
and herself form 
one great whole, 
and it seems as if 
with her therehad 
indeed passed 
away a glory from 
the earth—and 
yet we should be 
glad to feel that 
over her active, 
vigorous spirit the 
shadows wereonly 
beginning to fall, 
that she was 
never obliged to 
give up her in- 
terests, her 
duties that were also her joys. ‘There was 
no long lingering, no slow decay. She was 
—so absolutely, that the words in her case 
cease to be hackneyed—a good and faithful 
servant. Faithfulness was the note of her 
life—to duty, to the guides of her youth, to 
her friends, to her ideals; above all, to that 
Lord into whose joy she has now entered. 





WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


kind of innocent bluff to maintain 
that we are still young: though the 
frost is on our hair, and the chill is in 
our blood, we brazen it out with a proverb that 
“ we are as young as we feel,” or we gravely 


See we are tempted by a 


assert that we are as old as our heart is and 
no more. The statements are true, alas ! too 
true. We are as young as we feel; there i 
a sad irony in this, for at bottom we /ee/ 
as old as we are. We are as old as our 
heart—yes, and our heart does not share in 
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the gay illusion of the tongue which persists 
in saying that we areas young as ever. 

For my part I make no claim, and permit 
myself no illusion on the subject. The other 
day I dined in the college hall at what is 
called a Gaudy—a word derived from gaudeo, 
“‘T rejoice,”—but my rejoicing was mixed ; 
for I was surrounded by my contemporaries, 
who were undergraduates with me five and 
twenty years ago. And I noted in them what 
I had never noted in myself: they were 
middle-aged men. Their heads were streaked 
with grey; their faces were streaked with 
grey. Several were bald; one was bulky; 
another had the air of a grandfather. 
Most of them were parents: one was a 
bachelor and had the look of being preserved, 
as of one who, but for the preservation, would 
have seemed the oldest of all. 

There was some mirth, and much sunny 
reminiscence. But it was impossible for us 
to cherish any illusions. I do not think we 
made any attempt to do so; we were no longer 
young. 

And yet how vividly the college hall and 
the unchangeable faces (there are always a 
few of these in every college) brought back 
the days, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when with a high hope and tremulous 
expectation I sat for an open scholarship in 
that august and ancient chamber? It is 
fortunate that some faces never change. The 
most beloved tutor of the college is an albino. 
Five and twenty years ago he looked an old 
man beautifully fresh, with snowy hair, and 
eyes that dimly saw. The other night he 
looked no older, not quite so old I thought ; 
though when he spoke his voice was mellow, 
and had that touch of tenderness which is 
the compensation of autumn. The warden 
of the college was an old man when I went 
up: he is ninety now. But his voice was 
clear and courageous ; and he spoke cheerily 
of the eighty years which had passed since, as 
a school boy, he came on the foundation of the 
founder. There was a “‘scout,” too, who had 
been a college servant for forty-nine years, 
he woke me and gave me my morning tub 
with the same cheerful alacrity as a quarter 
of a century ago. We are vastly indebted to 
these fixed landmarks in life, the faces which 
do not change: by their aid we get back, up 
the stream, into the past, and tether our 
shallop fora moment to look at the half- 
forgotten meadows. 


When I was young, sitting for the first time 
in that mysterious hall, with the high-pitched 
roof, the mullioned windows, through which 
the January sunlight streamed in the chas- 
tened colours of the rainbow, and the long 
inscription round the oaken panels telling a 
tale which I have never to this day read, I 
had a great future before me. I hesitate to 
make myself ridiculous by revealing what it 
was. It was not, of course, greater than that 
of each other youth among the group that 
made the College. Each of us had the future 
at his feet. The vision was too grandiose 
to reduce itself to definite outlines. In 
a kaleidoscopic fashion the coloured glass 
arranged itself differently from moment to 
moment. Now it was the ermine of the 
lord chancellor, now the lawn of an arch- 
bishop, always the robe of a peer; then it 
would be the bays of the poet, or the tumul- 
tuous acclaim of a statesman, or a name 
written on the back of an immortal book. 
One could traffic with nothing less than the 
summits and the immortalities. That the 
humbler grades of life would be suitably 
filled was beyond a doubt, but that we should 
fill them was not conceivable. 

Happily I was not aware that each mother’s 
son sitting beside me in hall or chapel or 
lecture-room cherished the same ambition ; 
and it did not therefore occur to me that the 
Woolsack or the Archiepiscopal See, or even 
the House of Lords, would be inconveniently 
crowded. When one was young ambitions 
were not exclusive; we were all going to 
excel ; we were all to be great. 

Three days ago I heard of the death of a 
schoolfellow. He was the head of the 
school. How brillianthe was! I remember 
with what awe I first regarded him when he 
was a prepostor, and I was ajunior. Hehada 
beautiful but indolent face, and seemed to 
have all the qualities of success except the 
wish to succeed. How hopeless it was to 
compete with him fora prize! He went to 
the other University and was high in his 
Tripos. Then he became a master at a 
public school, and simmered down, and 
died away at the mid-point of life. The 
graves are largely filled with our geniuses, 
our crowding lord chancellors and arch- 
bishops of the “ dawn-golden days.” 

It is curious how the world has gone off, 
as it were, since the time I refer to, when I was 
young! ‘The stage of life then was crowded 
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with great figures. Browning and Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Carlyle, Dickens and George 
Eliot, Gladstone and Disraeli, Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, Victor Hugo and Renan, Bismarck 
and Moltke, what names they seemed! And 
now that the stage has lesser men on it, it 
seems strange that one cannot excel the 
mediocrities. I am disposed to rally myself 
of twenty-five years ago, and ask that aspiring 
person how he accounts for it that, with no 
giants to elbow him out, he still finds himself 
lost in the crowd. I do not accept his 
impertinent reply that the men on the stage 
to-day are as great as those who were there 
then, but must wait a quarter of a century 
for their greatness to appear. 

What day-dreams came too in the dawn- 
golden days! When that all-important and 
everywhere-obtrusive factor of Self was put 
aside altogether, the hopes of the early 
seventies, hopes for the world and for the 
race, were, or seem to ‘have been, an ethereal 
vision, the like of which I cannot, do what 
I will, see to-day. Possibly it is only the 
eyes of twenty to twenty-three that ever see 
such visions. 

We were all Liberals then, that is, our 
eyes were towards the future; we dreamed 
of the vast Industrial Revolution which 
would issue in diffused wealth, in general 
education, in a finer kind of culture. We heard 
the tumult of the People as they gathered in 
their great International and claimed the 
earth for the worker and the future for 
Democracy. Our breath was constantly 
caught by the rarefied air of freedom up on 
the heights—those mountain horns where we 
habitually walked with Death and Morning. 
The poetry of those days was not that of a 
Czar, of a Dictator and of a Primrose League, 
but ballads of the Dawn. The coarse 
cockneyisms of the barrack-room and of the 
slums were in the hearts of men, to reform 
and not to admire. Our poems were of 
Freedom, of Science, of Religion, and of 
God. 

Those dreams, whereare they? Did they 
fade into the light of day—tred of the dawn 
to vanish with the risen splendour? Or do 
they still haunt the hearts of the young? 
Will the young, those who are still young, 
tell us if they are still haunted by dreams 
like these ? 

Then we believed that we could obtain a 
sober England, and the octopus drink-traffic 


could be fought and slain by some brave 
Gilliat of the seas. At Gaudy the other day, 
my neighbour, an Australian solicitor, gravely 
told me, as he swallowed his champagne and 
port, that the strong nations are always 
drunken. Then we believed that the people 
could yet be brought back to the land, and 
the magic of proprietorship would turn our 
agriculturist labourers into the hardy yeomen 
who were once “their country’s pride.” We 
saw the Princess of Tennyson realising itself 
in a noble educated womanhood: we heard 
the preparations of the Board Schools, and 
expected the day when the boy of the work- 
shops would break his birth’s invidious bars, 
and rise to shape the whispers of a throne. 
We did not dream that the land question 
was to be burked for half a century by an 
impossible demand for expropriation; that 
women once educated would be as common- 
place as educated men; and that popular 
education would mean the production of 
innumerable black-coated clerks in place of 
skilled workmen, and the creation of the 
new journalism to suit the diffused and 
shallow culture of the masses. 

How fairly then the sails seemed spread, 
and bellying to a prosperous breeze! How 
eagerly the ardent young manhood aspired 
to be among the crew and work the ships of 
state across the sunlit seas or against the 
buffeting waves to the Eldorado, the land of 
Promise, to which the ages pointed ! 

But enough of this reminiscent mood, of 
which a touch is good and more than a touch 
is bad! I am not greatly concerned with 
what was when I was young. Let the dead 
past bury its dead. What concerns me is 
this present age when I am past the meridian. 
Well for us that we start with those misty 
and seductive visions of the morning. But 
the facts in the broad glare of the noon 
are the working material of life. Iam glad 
that I saw the Alps from the Terrace at 
Berne, when the clouds lifted in the morning, 
the long ethereal line of burnished ramparts 
and pinnacles. I am glad that I know they 
are there, there occasionally for the eye; 
there always for the soul. But when the 
vision recedes I can live in the prosaic facts 
of to-day, and out of them also weave a 
poem. ' 

This harder, more glittering, money- 
haunted age, with its cheap sensationalism, 
its lust of size and bulk, its damaged religion, 
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its leaning to religiosity, its novels selling 
by the hundred thousand, its great books 
unwritten or unsaleable, its contempt or 
ignorance of ideals, its atmosphere of the 
stage and of the music-hall, its kind of 
universal Brummagem ware in place of 
forgotten Dresden and Sévres ; this also is a 
great and solid actuality with which we have 
to deal. And we shall deal with it not by 
recalling the dreams of twenty-five years ago, 
but rather by prophecy and faith, prophecy 
of the vision of twenty-five years hence, and 
faith in its accomplishment. I ask the 
reader’s pardon for my reminiscences and 
that touch of regret and weakness which 
comes with such a backward glance. I ask 
the young reader—if such there is or can be 
now for any reading which is not of the story 
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or tit-bit kind—to cherish his visions, as of 
eternal and celestial mountains which ring this 
misty valley of a human life, assured that in 
the heat of noon he will require the visions 
of youth, and may perish for want of them. 

For myself I crave only the forward vision. 
Every pulse within me beats to that dream 
music of the dying poet: 


When the dumb hour clothed with black 
Brings the dreams about my head, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 

Glimmering up the heights beyond ma, 
On and always on. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


ADEREWSKI was playing in Leeds, 
and my two young nieces wanted 
to hear him. They had such a 
compelling desire that, though 
something of an invalid, I threw prudence 
behind me and went with them. It was a 
bitter day, the hills were sheeted with ice, 
and old snow was lying in frozen heaps by 
the road-side, but our anticipations buoyed 
up our spirits during the outgoing journey, 
and our enthusiasm was as wings to them all 
through the long slow return and the in- 
tenser cold of the night. 

At the station I had described to a cab- 
man the state of our frozen hills, and 
suggested, near midnight as it was, that we 
should take the longest and safest road 
home. But he had visions of supper and 
bed; he also boasted a superior knowledge of 
the roads. He knew for a fact that one of 
our break-neck descents was “ well ashed ” 
and suitable for any ordinary horse, his own 
being far above its fellows as “a surefoot.” 
We were very tired, though we had our 
enthusiasms, and even altercation, however 
heated, would not keep us from freezing to 
the flags of the station-yard, so we let him 
have his way. 


The night was black, with a few faint 
stars. It was impossible to see the road when 
we reached it, but the man cheerfully assured 
us that “ it was all right.” 

It was not all right, it was all wrong. In 
two minutes the cab was on its side, and the 
man and the horse were down on the ground 
together. So far from the road being pre- 
pared for travellers, from wall to wall it was 
one slippery coat of ice. After crawling out 
of the cab, I fell with so much force that 
not only the heavens, but the hills around 
filled with winking stars. We stood, dazed, 
in the darkness. ‘Then came a hoarse cry 
from the cabman, who, pressed against the 
wall by his horse, entreated us to get help. 
We remembered a group of cottages half- 
way down to the left, and the girls, support- 
ing each other, half slid, half ran down the 
road. They violently knocked at each door, 
calling so loudly for help that high above 
them I heard the words, as I slowly made 
my way down. As I turned the corner, one 
trembling spark in the nearest upper win- 
dow grew into a fitful flame. The door 
opened to a broad-shouldered, short man, 
with a light in his hand, and a white scared 
face. 
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“What is t’ matter?” he asked, holding 
up his candle. 

“There is a poor man being crushed by 
a horse just up there—in the road.” My 
youngest niece spoke with a breathless little 
sob. 

“Eh dear, eh dear,” said the man, with 
much concern, ‘come in do, it’s mortal 
cold. I wish we weren’t such hard sleepers, 
my missis and me; we didn’t hear you. 
P’raps you'll poke up the fire and make 
yourselves welcome ;” and he clattered out 
in his clogs. 

“He can’t do much alone,” cried the 
girls together, and before I could speak they 
too were out in the night. 

The house-place was spotlessly clean, the 
rag carpet, made with much scarlet cloth, 
and the white curtains caught with a loop of 
scarlet-braid gave it an air of gaiety. ‘The 
tins and the metal tea-pot shone like silver. 

As I sat down by the fire now breaking 
through its crust, the wife came down, a 
pleasant comely woman, who listened to our 
story with many sympathetic exclamations 
as she filled the kettle, and put it on the 
coals. 

‘You must be perished, you and t’ young 
lasses! It'll be an early bit o’ breakfast, but 
there’s nought like a cup of tea and a bit o’ 
cake! What a way you've come, to be 
sure! And yon poor fellow on the road, 
dear, dear!” 

In the midst of her preparations she 
suddenly stopped and looked at me, her 
face set and stern. ‘Eh, I would like to 
give them young men a hiding !” 

“ What young men ?” I asked, perplexed. 

‘Why, there’s two in the next house not 
thirty, and great strong lads too, and there’s 
another further on, and him twenty-five ! 
Why didn’t they get up? ‘They heard you, 
sure enough, I hearkened to ’em talking 
through t’ wall. Why is’t always my man 
that’s to do everything, and him what he 
is?” 

“Ts he ill?” I asked anxiously. 

“Til!” She looked at me with a kind of 
solemn indignation. ‘ He’s always ill, he 
has fits—ay, three a day sometimes. Not 
the worse sort, o’ course. And to waken him 
i this way is right bad fur him! Not but 
what I’m glad he’s helpin’ you,” she added 
in a softened voice; “he’s born to help— 
that’s what I say.” 
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She turned to get some cups and saucers 
out of a little old oaken cupboard in the 
corner. 

The thought of the conditions on the hill- 
side were so disturbing to me that I could no 
longer bear to be absent, and I began to 
fasten my cloak. 

“Now just sit you still—if you please,” 
she said, quick to understand, “ he’ll manage 
—he’s a grand head-piece of his own when 
the fits are off him, and he never comes to 
any harm. He says he never will, what’s 
more !” 

I looked at her inquiringly. 

‘““He’s what you call a Christian, ay, 
and t’ right sort too. He’s a good ’un!” 
She looked round at me, changing the cake 
she was toasting to the other side of the fire. 
“ A good ’un, and he was one of the best 
of workers. He earned a good wage at t’ mill, 
and brought home every penny of it, and 
that’s not like some on ’em! But when 
them new reg-i-lations come the master 
dursen’t keep him for fear of being fined. 
The inspectors will have none of them weakly 
folk, and folk with fits, because of t’ ma- 
chinery, you see. Eh! and he did fret, 
more nor I could bide to see, and he frets a 
deal still, mostly of a night.” 

She wiped her eyes hurriedly on her apron 
and began to cut up the toast upon the hot 
plate within the fender. 

“Ts there nothing he can do?” I asked, 
deeply interested. 

“Do? He’s always doin’, only he wants 
to earn money to keep me from working. 
Eh, he treats me like a lady born, bless you! 
He can’t hardly bide to let me go out of a 
morning charing and such like, it feels right 
hard to him. He’s a right man every bit of 
him, and his heart’s twenty times bigger nor 
his body. He takes the little lass backwards 
and forwards to school every day—we havea 
little lass, and she thinks all t’ world of her 
daddy. Between times, when he can’t get work 
he’s just, just waitin’ of me!” She laughed, 
but she wiped her eyes again. “ He treats me 
like a bit o’ china. You should see him 


gettin’ me a cup o’ tea first thing in t? morning 
and lighting the fire and blacking t’ stove. 
And if I set out to wash t’ floor, downstairs 
or up, Or put up a curtain, or fetch t’ coaj, 
eh! there is a to-do, he’s that grieved! An’ 
when he gets a job, you’d think he was the 
Prince of Wales, he’s that proud to bring me 
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every ha’penny. I could fair cry in his face 
sometimes. It’s been a sort of relief to speak 
to somebody,” she said simply, pouring my tea 
out ; “I don’t talk of him to neighbours, nor 
let them neither.” 

The door suddenly opened—it was her 
husband, heated and breathing hard. He 
closed the door, but kept his hand on the 
latch. 

“T can’t stay,” he panted, “ I’ve just come 
to say that the young ladies is gone home. 
I knocked up Mr. Thorold’s gardener to take 
them. They weren’t willin’, but I didn’t like 
t’ thought of two young lasses walking in t’ 
lanes in the varry middle of t’ night, and I 
just run down to set your mind at ease. The 
cab’s right end up, and there’s only the horse 
to raise now. I’m feared he’s a—a bit hurt” 
—he said this hesitatingly, and looked solici- 
tously at me. As a matter of fact the horse 
was terribly injured, and was shot the next 
morning. 

I could see his face now. It was a very 
white face, with a strong chin and patient 
mouth, and grey eyes with sorrow in them. 
He took his cap off and wiped his forehead, 
and if a head is any proof of ability,-I am not 
surprised that he should be a good workman. 

I thanked him warmly. 

“The young ladies are sending for you; 
and they said you wasn’t to worrit yourself,” 
he added. y 

His wife made him drink a cup of tea, but 
he refused to eat anything. 

“Think of t’ poor horse, lass,” he remon- 
strated, pushing back the plate. As he went 
out they whispered together. 

“T was just asking if he felt all right,” she 
said, ‘‘and he—he’s great on the Bible, you 
know, it’s his stand-by-—he only said them 
words, ‘He shall give His angels charge 
over thee.’ I believe they often holds him 
up, Ido. He often slips out a bit of a text 
like. You were asking if he could do a bit 
of work. He gardens, and gets coal in, and 
washes windows when they’re not too high, 
and goes errands ; but I don’t like him to go 
far, I get anxious about him when he’s 
away from me. The worst of it is he’s 
always had real fine jobs to do before, things 
that only a right clever workman can do, 
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and it fair punishes me to see him brought 
low.” 

I saw her lips quiver in the firelight. 

“Not that he says anything. Eh, he is 
patient, he is patient.” 

When we left her, my brother having come 
for me, this unselfish soul was turning in at 
the garden gate, and he hastened to tell me 
that the cabman was uninjured, and that the 
horse was in a neighbouring stable. But not 
a penny would he take for his services. 

“There was no work in it,” he said, 
smiling. 

As he closed the carriage door, he put his 
head in at the window for a moment. 

“ If you could hear of a job anywhere, I 
should be rare and thankful to you both,” 
he said. “ And I should try to give satisfac- 
tion.” 

From time to time we have been able to find 
him work, and the workman has been more 
than worthy of his hire. Sometimes in our 
own garden, we see him suddenly leave his 
tools and retiring to some shady spot, there 
sit down—we know he is gone to suffer the 
onslaught of his enemy—alone. To go to 
him, to try to help him beyond setting a glass 
of water near his basket and spade, grieves 
him beyond expression—he thinks he is a 
care to us. 

The worst attacks we have never seen, but 
they fall upon him and leave him shaken for 
days—he comes out of them weaker than 
before. 

His greatest cross is that there are times 
when he cannot earn enough to buy himself 
needed clothing. That his wife’s wages 
should be taken for this is a kind of mortal 
agony to him. Therefore—occasionally—as 
he has grown to trust us, we are allowed to 
offer him old clothes of my brother’s. We 
had found a suitable suit for him a few weeks 
ago, and I took it to him as he sat, resting, 
by the kitchen door—his work over for the 
day. 

He took his cap off, revealing to me again 
the well-formed head and the patient eyes. 
He shook hands. ‘Thank you, and thank 
him. God bless him!” he said. As he 
turned away, I caught the whispered words : 
“¢ Lead Thou me on.’” 
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HERE is a little marsupial in Aus- 
tralia which is known to scientific 
people as Phascolarctus cincreus, an 
absurdly long and _ high-sounding 

name for such a gentle, affectionate little 
creature ; he is also called the ** Koala,” and 
again, is more commonly spoken of as_ the 
“native bear,” on account of his peculiar 
shuffling gait and general resemblance, but 
he is not really a bear at all, although one 
might easily mistake him for a pocket edition 
of the big fellow from the Rocky Mountains. 
It seems, moreover, almost an impertinence 
to have invented any new names at all for a 
family that can proudly lay claim to the 
ancient and honourable aboriginal title of 
“ Burraby.” 

When Nature originally evolved these little 
creatures, she probably had some definite 
purpose which she expected them to fulfil in 
their wild state ; to the casual observer they 
appear to have been designed with a view to 
their adoption as pets by human beings; at all 
eveuts, it is difficult to believe that the Burra- 
bies could ever have been such a thorough 
success in any other walk of life. Our own 
particular Burraby, for instance, evidently 
had no sort of doubt that his ré/e in life was 
to be a protégé, as witness the incident of his 
introduction and adoption when he was about 












five months 


old. Little did his 


four or 


mother think that 
day that it was to 
be the last time she 
would ever take him out for a 
walk—not a mere sober walk along the dull 
ground such as children enjoy, but high up 
amongst the leafy mazes of a great gum-tree, 
where the wind whistled and sang, and the 
branches waved and swung their plumes to 
the music. The youngster, perched snugly 
on her shoulders, held on fearlessly with a 
firm grip of his claws amongst her thick fur, 
and away they scampered, hizher and lower, 
in and out, often to the furthest length of the 
branch that would bear their weight, then 
ambling back, or treating themselves to a 
dizzy leap from one branch toanother. Sud- 
denly a shot rang out, and the poor mother, 
unable with a broken leg to keep her foothold, 
sliddered helplessly down, clutching at every 
branch and so breaking her fall, till she came 
to the last deep drop to the ground. Till 
then the little fellow had held on bravely, 
but that sudden jolt loosened his grasp, and 
the mother, relieved of his weight, ran off 
into the bush, and was lost to sight. What 
was our Burraby to do, thus left an orphan 
in a cold world? Runafterhis mother? It 
would have been a hopeless chase. He sat 
up and looked anxiously around, and seeing 
no other protector available than a man with 
a gun, trotted confidently up to him, scram- 
bled up his trousers, and nestled under his 
arm beneath his coat, until, finding an inner 
pocket which perhaps reminded him of the 
marsupial pouch he knew so well, he at once 
crept into it, and so travelled safely and com 
fortably to his new home. 

With ail his wonderful facility for new 
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surroundings, however, the Burraby never 
travels beyond the land of his birth; if he 
does, he soon pines and dies, partly perhaps 
from pure nostalgia, but a good deal must 
also be allowed for the fact that his diet is 
strictly limited, and his food—eucalyptus 
leaves, with an occasional dessert of wild 
honey—cannot be found elsewhere. Give 
him but -that—and plenty of it—and he 
would as soon have a sofa-cushion for his 
“ native heath ” as all Australia. 

The grey gum tree is not only his home 
and larder, but also his fort, or rather his 
means of defence, for the grey mottling on 
his coat and that on the bark of the tree are 
so alike that 
it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to 
“spot” him, 
even though 
he is in full 
view, for he is 
‘cute enough 
not to move a 
hair, and so 
disclose his 
presence. 
There is a 
touch of al- 
most human 
nature about 
this. ‘lhe re- 
sult is pretty 
much the 
same whether one calls at a grey- 
gum or a fashionable house; in 
either case the answer is “ Not 
at home,” while the visitee (to 
coin a word) is peeping at you 
through the window all the 
while. 

In captivity—if freedom to 
roam at large about the house 
and grounds can be called cap- 
tivity — the wonderful resem- 
























blance of many of the Burraby’s ways to those 
of a little child is often very comical, and one’s 
amusement is not lessened by the shambling 
gait and bear-like awkwardness of the small 
creature. Our Burraby knows only the four 
pleasures in which every child delights, eating 
and drinking, playing, and cuddling, and the , 
last is for him the greatest pleasure of all; he 

will cuddle up for hours to any one he knows 

who will take the trouble to nurse him. 
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sometimes dropping oft into the familiar 
“forty winks,” but most of the time 
dreamily awake and evidently completely 
happy. Every afternoon he goes out for an 
airing, seated on some one’s shoulder, but in 
one respect he is unlike a child—he never 
wants to get down and walk. When first 
brought home, he was still young enough to 
require milk, and had to be fed with a 
baby’s feeding-bottle, and later on with a 
spoon, but he soon discovered that he was 
quite able to feed himself, and thenceforth 
firmly declined to iet anybody do it for 
him. 

It is by his never ceasing appeals to our 
sympathies, however, that Burraby captures 
our affections ; no dog is fonder of human 
companionship, no child more ready at 
almost any time to play with you. He has 
an enduring scorn for work of any sort, 
never has to do any of it himself, and 
appears to regard any work in which you 
may be engaged asa mere excuse for neglect- 
ing your real duties as playmate. So per- 
sistent, indeed, are 
his enticements to 
play, and, if, unac- 
| ceded to, often so 
ludicrously pathetic, 
that many a time his 
blandishments _pre- 
vail, and the work 
is thrown aside for 
a time till Burraby 
has had his frolic, 
and drops off to sleep 
in some one of his 
favourite corners. 

To repre- 
sent his 
natural 
quarters as 
far as pos- 
sible,a small 
gum sapling 
is provided 
for him on 

















the veran- 
dah. On 
this he 


makes him- 
self merrily 
at home, 
climbing 


up and 
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down till he is 
tired or hungry, 
then seating 
himself in the 
fork and eating 
as much of his 
lodging as he 
finds palatable. 
But, though he 
is a thorough 
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more than once in two or three weeks, and 
in the wild state rarely goes into the water, 
yet when domesticated he becomes civilised, 
and seems thoroughly to enjoy his bath, but 
only on the strict condition that it is not too 
deep, and—in the winter—that enough warm 
water is added to take the chill off. But it 
really seems to matter very little whether 
they ever have a bath or not, and some 
children would perhaps envy their natural 
power of keeping perfectly clean without any 
washing at all! The name Koala was for 
long a puzzle to philologists as applied to 
such water-eschewing animals (the native 
root-word “ kool ” signifying a river or rain) 
until the riddle was appa- 
rently solved by the discovery 








little gentle- 
man in his 
way, it 
must be 
confessed 
that his 
manners 
lack tone. 
He is old 
enough to 
know better now, but when a 
stranger arrives, Burraby imme- 
diately stops climbing or eating, or 
what not, and becomes absurdly 
shy. He isa quick judge of charac- 
ter, however, and soon loses his shyness if the 
visitor has a good-natured face, but nothing 
will ever induce. him to make friends with 
any one whose expression is at all harsh or 
forbidding. He never loses his temper 
except when he is teased beyond his 
patience, and then his eyes blaze to about 
twice their size, he shows his teeth and 
utters a savagely hoarse little grunt, and 
although he does not really mean to do any- 
thing in the way of revenge, the sudden 
change from his usual innocent expression to 
one of utter ferocity is pretty sure to have 
its intended effect, and the persecution 
promptly ceases. This grunt is the only 
sound he ever makes, although in the wild 
state these creatures have a distinct cry, 
rarely heard except at night, and so amaz- 
ingly like the long yearning sob of a child in 
acute distress that strangers to the bush 
have often been deceived by the resem- 
blance. 

The Koala seldom drinks, perhaps not 















of an old aboriginal legend 
that in long past times these 
creatures used to be great 
swimmers, and very fond of 
the water, but that from the 
time when such numbers of 
them perished in the great 
floods they have always dis- 
liked the water, and have 
taken to the trees as a safer 
home. 

It is a little painful to have 
to confess that Burraby’s cha- 
racter is not wholly immacu- 
late, for he has one or two 
besetting sins—apparently sins of his own in- 
vention, unless they are perhaps survivals of 
some inherited instincts which had their legi- 
timate uses in the wild state. That fair white 
patch on his chest, which at first we looked 
upon as symbolising “ the white flower of a 
blameless life,” has turned out after all to be 
only an imitation shirt-front—an indigenous 
*‘dickey.” Now and then, especially before 
rain (for he is a good weather-prophet), he 
becomes possessed by a demon of friskiness 
so exuberant that he must either romp or 
die ; and why should he die when there are 
rooms to rush around, doors and chairs to 
climb and swing from, mantelpieces to hang 
on to, and tables full of breakables to canter 
across? On these occasions it is of no avail 
to scold him (he is never whipped), and it 
really seems as if no true, honest Burraby 
can go through life without an occasional, 
gorgeous spree — perhaps some traditional 
Mafeking Day of his race. Who knows? 





And sometimes he has a playful trick of 
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climbing very quietly and silently up the 
back of one’s chair, and suddenly springing 
on to the top of one’s head from behind. 
It does not hurt much—at least, not very 
inuch—when once he is settled theze, but 
his claws are sharp, and at the moment of 
his landing one feels distinct symptoms of 
what may be called Burrabiphobia. But 
it should be remembered that that is merely 
because you are not a gum-tree, which, from 
Burraby’s point of view, you ought to be ; so 
that, after all, one of Burraby’s faults turns 
out not to be his at all, but your own. 
Anyhow, these are only small lapses from 
virtue. But he has another 
crime on his conscience, and 
yet the denial of even one 
vice on Burraby’s part must per- 
haps be withdrawn ; so much de- 
pends upon the point of view. 




















the chair oprpentancs: 


tain in which to enjoy his after-dinner 
nap may be the unpardonable sin, but 
then careful housewives were evidently 
undreamt of in Burraby’s philosophy, al- 
though he doubtless often dreams of more— 
and better— things between heaven and 
earth than muslin curtains. Shall not we 
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Possibly to 
the 
housewife 
selection of a 
newly-got - up 
muslin cur- 
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him and care for 
him, forgive him? 
If not, we must 
dare the dread 
terrors of being 
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haunted for ever by that reproachful and 
woebegone face of his as he retires in dis- 
grace to his chair of repentance, 




















NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


V.—MISS ANNE MACKENZIE 


By F. D. HOW, Aurtnor or “ Tue Lire or BisHop WatsHamM How,” 
“Tue Lire oF BisHop SELWYN,” ETC. 


countrywomen have lived noble lives. 

There is. a special delight in dis- 

covering and lingering over the beau- 
tiful home-life which, like many of our best 
loved flowers; can be found just anywhere 
by such as have eyes to see. But there is 
another kind of pleasure which we feel when 
we read of the self-sacrifice and courage of 
those who have left their home and country 
and braved the dangers and hardships of a 
missionary life. Especially is this the case 
when we hear of delicately nurtured ladies, 
who, so far less well equipped than men to 
lead such a life, are yet able to do a work in 
the mission field which no man could possibly 
effect, and cheerfully dedicate themselves to 
the service. There is a special romance 
attached to the tales of lady travellers and 
explorers such as Lady Burton or Miss Bird, 
but when the dangers and difficulties are 
undertaken for the sake of heathen souls 
the romance and interest is many times 
greater. 

How wonderful the story of the Zenana 
‘Mission, for instance ; or how thrilling the 
account of the horrible dangers, and in some 
cases martyrdom, of the devoted lady mis- 
sionaries in China ! 

In considering, then, the lives of good and 
noble women, something must needs be said 
of at least one whose work for the missionary 
cause consisted in something more than in 
keeping a collecting box in an out-of-the-way 
corner. 

Anne Mackenzie was best known as the 
elder sister of the missionary bishop, Charles 
Mackenzie. There is, indeed, a charming 
book, with the title “ An Elder Sister,” * in 
which Frances Awdry gives a sketch of the 
lives of these two, and in the preface to 
which it is stated that those who knew Miss 
Anne Mackenzie felt that it would be her 
wish that her story should be blended with 
that of the brother whom she believed to be 
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so much superior to herself. That she re- 
verenced and almost adored her brother, 
there is ample evidence in page after page of 
the five manuscript volumes of her letters 
which are lying before the writer of this paper, 
but that she had a strong individuality and 
decided opinions of her own is quite as 
clearly set forth. 

Born in 1813, one of the numerous chil- 
dren of a Scottish lawyer, the first years of 
Anne Mackenzie’s life were spent partly in 
the country and partly in Edinburgh. Her 
training for a life of some self-denial began 
early, for there was little luxury in the home, 
and she was little fitted, owing to her delicate 
health, to take her part in the good-natured 
scramble for existence of a high-spirited 
crowd of boys and girls. Her little brother, 
Charlie, five years her junior, was, like her- 
self, not over robust, and possibly for this 
reason there was a specially close alliance 
between the two. There was a pretty ex- 
change of helpfulness between them, she 
helping him with his lessons and anxiously 
caring for his mental and spiritual growth, he 
never forgetting her weakness and waiting 
upon her hand and foot. 

So things went on for some years, during 
which Charles grew stronger in constitution, 
and by the time that he arrived at being a 
Cambridge undergraduate no trace was left 
of his early weakness. It was not so, how- 
ever, with his sister Anne. She never seemed 
to be really well, and spent much time at 
the seaside. There did not seem to be any 
particular work for her to do—or, rather, she 
seemed unable to do any definite work, ex- 
cept that of self-education, which she carried 
on by omnivorous reading. But no one yet 
was ever created with no object. Some 
people go through life without doing one 
hour’s work at the task that is theirs. But it 
is there all the same, and even the weakliest 
of God’s servants may be quite sure that they 
have a special work to do for Him, and that, 
if they wish, He will show them what it is. 

Miss Anne Mackenzie's work came to her 
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in an utterly unexpected, and in some re- 
spects uncongenial way. Her brother Charles 
took a brilliant degree (he was second 
wrangler), and passed on to be fellow and 
lecturer of his college (Caius). In 1853 
he began to feel restless in his university 
life, and to wonder whether he might not be 
permitted to do a greater work for his Master 
in some distant land. 

He was at first attracted to India, but by 
the advice of those whom he consulted he 
gave up the idea, and waited for some more 
certain indication of his duty. This was 
not long in coming. In the following year 
Bishop Colenso invited him to go back with 
him to Natal as archdeacon. It was a bold 
and self-denying thing for a man of his dis- 
tinction to do. A missionary archdeacon in 
South Africa is hardly so great a personage 
as one of the most eminent scholars and 
lecturers of his day at Cambridge. But no 
such considerations entered his head. If he 
were fitted for the post—and others declared 
him so to be—he would go. 

Just at this time—the end of 1854—Miss 
Anne Mackenzie’s health had become so 
unsatisfactory that the doctors ordered her 
toa warmer climate. Surely nothing could 
have happened more opportunely! Ob- 
viously the brother and sister, so closely 
attached to one another, were not to be 
separated. And so it was that when Bishop 
Colenso sailed from Liverpool on the 7th of 
the following March with his new arch- 
deacon and a considerable mission party, 
Miss Anne Mackenzie was included in the 
number. 

And thus an entirely new life began for 
the invalid lady, who had early experience 
that she had left behind the ease and little 
delicate comforts of her home life, and that 
it would only be by means of her devotion 
to her brother, and the development, if 
possible, of a zeal for missionary work, that 
she would he able to prevent herself from 
becoming a miserable and complaining 
burthen to those whom she really wished to 
help. The success she attained in this 
object is really the story of her life. Very 
few have ever set sail for a mission station 
with almost a distaste for such work. ‘The 
thing would seem hopeless. 

Yet in a letter from Nata’, written by her 
some little time after landing in that country, 
there is evidence that the growth of a mis- 
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sionary spirit was but slow. She says: “I 
wish all the white people were as good as the 
Kafirs. I never expected to like them, nor 
have I so thorough a missionary spirit as I 
ought to have ; at least, 1 am not so enthu- 
siastic as Mr. and Mrs. ; and while I 
can rejoice as much as they do at every con- 
version which seems a real one, I do not 
trace all the care and depression and evident 
want of a Saviour, which is so apparent to 
them, in the countenances of the heathen. 
They are in general a most merry, good- 
tempered, clever, and intelligent race.” 

But this is anticipating. Miss Anne 
Mackenzie’s powers of endurance were called 
into play as soon as the ship left the Mersey. 
A voyage to South Africa fifty years ago 
was a very different affair from what it is to- 
day. Here is an extract from the diary 
which she kept on board the Jane Morice : 

“ For many days the usual consequence of 
first going to sea, severe sea-sickness, pre- 
vailed among most of the party. The bishop 
was very ill himself, and only two or three, 
including myself, were free from it,a blessing 
for which we could not be sufficiently thankful. 
Great was the cooking of arrowroot, &c., by 
the well ones for the unhappy sick, but our 
culinary efforts were not unaccompanied with 
difficulty. The stove was small and con- 
stantly went out, requiring constant fuel 
(which, if we kept it in a basket, the lurch 
of the ship upset), and when we attempted 
to re-kindle the fire with wood or paper the 
captain remonstrated on the ground of danger 
of fire to the ship from the sparks on the 
sails. Often when the kettle was persuaded 
to boil, or the tempting mess ready to be 
carried to the invalids, the ship would give a 
sudden roll, and all be precipitated on the 
table, floor, or lap of the operators, and 
many of our own meals were lost, and much 
discomfort endured from the same cause.” 

Present-day missionaries will bear witness 
to the fact that the comfort of their journey 
to the scene of their labours is in as strong 
contrast to the above description as is the 
brevity of the trip to South Africa nowadays 
when compared with the “favourable voy- 
age” of ten weeks’ duration experienced by 
Miss Anne Mackenzie. 

But these disagreeables were merely a 
preparation for what was to come when the 
new country was reached. For some little 
time after landing they lived at Durban, and 
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even in that place there were many discom- 
forts. Writing on April 15, 1856, she says : 
“ When I am vexed with the mischief done 
by the ants, or annoyed at my pretty books 
getting covered with mould, my concertina 
spoiled with the damp, my clothes mildewed, 
my collars eaten into holes by fish-moths ; 
when I am kept awake by the rain dropping 
with a noise from the canvas ceiling on the 
floor, and when the walls are covered with 
large damp stains, then I need a talk with 
Mr. Robertson, who is so zealous and good 
a missionary ; or a ride in the Bush to see 
the beautiful flowers and evergreens, to put 
me right and make me contented again.” 

The beauties of nature were an invariable 
source of delight; and many pages of her 
letters are filled with descriptions of the 
foliage, flowers, and exquisite scenery of the 
country. At the same time, there were 
many hardships for a very delicate lady to 
bear, not the least of which was the absence 
of such accustomed things as easy chairs, or 
the ordinary refinements of civilisation. 

But it was impossible for her to witness 
the constant labours of her brother, and to 
come into daily contact with other earnest 
missionaries, without catching some of their 
spirit. And so it is interesting to find that, 
in July of this same year, she writes: “I 
think the missionary spirit is on the increase 
in me; that is, I take a real pleasure when I 
have the opportunity of teaching children, or 
of joining in Kafir services, but still I don’t 
like to be served only by Kafirs, though it is 
much better for them.” 

There is -a great charm in the absolutely 
honest expression of dislike to many things 
which she had to endure all through 
Miss Mackenzie’s letters; while such pas- 
sages as that above quoted show how the 
struggle was continued within her, and how 
the good was gradually gaining the day. A 
little later in the same letter are the following 
words: “ My position is a very happy one ; 
and I should be a monster not to be growing 
in all goodness, however slowly, with Charles’ 
example constantly before me.” 

There is not space to describe more fully 
the life led by Miss Mackenzie in Natal. In 
February 1857, there was the great joy 
of the arrival of a younger sister, Alice, 
who came out to join them. A letter, 
written on February 28 of that year, says: 
“Oh, dearest! our darling has arrived, and 
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so well and so dear! I felt like. Jacob 
when Joseph came to meet him, that ‘ it was 
enough.’” 

Unfortunately Miss Anne Mackenzie had 
knocked herself up by taking too long a ride, 
and had brought on one of her old spasmodic 
illnesses, so that she was unable to go to 
meet her sister, as she had planned to do. 

But a great change was at hand. The 
life in Natal had been hard enough. Their 
house had been burnt down, and they lived 
for months in tents and huts. Again, 
Miss Mackenzie was very ill, and every 
possible wretchedness was endured by her. 
But she was to be still further tried in the 
furnace. The Bishopric of Zululand was 
being discussed, and all looked to Arch- 
deacon Mackenzie as the right man. It 
was hurriedly decided that he and his elder 
sister should return to England for his con- 
secration; and in July 1859 they unex- 
pectedly appeared amongst their old friends. 
Then a new development arose. ‘The Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa was in the 
air, and took shape at a monster meeting 
held in Cambridge in November 1859. Next 
day it was decided to offer the bishopric 
to Archdeacon Mackenzie, by whom it was 
accepted. This was, of course, a considerable 
upset to all Miss Anne Mackenzie’s plans. 
Neither sister was allowed to go with the 
bishop on his first journey to the new work, 
but she determined that she wouldaccompany 
him as far as possible, going with him in the 
first instance to Capetown for his conse- 
cration. Meantime it was arranged that 
Miss Alice Mackenzie should for a time con- 
tinue her work in Natal. 

To follow her brother all the way from 
Capetown to the Zambesi, and then to 
share with him the rough existence and 
climatic and other dangers of his life, was a 
prospect from which many a woman in full 
health and strength would have shrunk. 
Not so Miss Anne Mackenzie. In her frail 
body the spirit of devotion and of missionary 
enterprise burnt ever more and more brightly, 
and she looked forward with the utmost 
courage and hope to the day when she should 
be allowed to take her part in a life which she 
well knew would be far more difficult and 
dangerous than anything she had yet ex- 
perienced. 

After a long wait, during which she was 
the guest of the Bishop of Capetown, that 
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day came at last in December 1861; and, 
in company with Mrs. Livingstone (who was 
on her way to join her husband) and another 
European lady (Mrs. Barry), Miss Mackenzie 
set out to rejoin her brother. Her failure to 
do so is one of the saddest pages in mission- 
ary history. The bishop, after a long and 
occasionally dangerous journey, had at length 
settled at-Magomera, an unfortunately un- 
healthy spot, some distance south of Lake 
Nyassa. One difficulty at once presented 
itself to his mind. The habits of the native 
women made the presence of some civilised 
missionaries of their own sex extremely 
desirable, and the bishop longed for his 
sisters. At the same time there were seventy 
miles of country impassable except on foot, 
and how they were to be conveyed over this 
distance was a difficult problem to solve. 
The bishop himself, in order to catch 
Dr. Livingstone’s boat, the Pioneer, actually 
walked those seventy miles in thirty hours, a 
feat which must be mentioned, as he never 
really recovered from the fatigue and over- 
strain. 

This boat, the Pioneer, was the hope and 
stay of the party. By her it was arranged 
that Miss Mackenzie was to be brought as 
far as a place called Malo where the overland 
journey was to be begun. Then came 
expeditions on the part of the bishop and 
the missionary party at Magomera to find a 
route for the transport of the ladies. Of the 
terrible hardships and marvellous escapes 
from hostile natives met with during these 
attempts, it is not the place of this paper to 
tell. Finally, long after the date appointed 
by Dr. Livingstone for the meeting at Malo, 
the bishop and Mr. Burrup set out by the 
usual river route (the overland plan having 
been abandoned) to meet, the one his sister 
and the other his young wife. On this 
journey still further trials were endured. 
The mosquitoes were in swarms, and such 
disasters occurred as the swamping of the 
canoe, and consequent wetting of everything 
they possessed. ‘Then came malaria. It is 
curious to note in view of the recent experi- 
ments, which have gone far to prove that 
this swamp fever is brought on by the bite 
of the female mosquito, that the attacks of 
malaria to which both the bishop and (a 
little later) Mr. Burrup succumbed are 
closely connected in all accounts with the 
description of their sufferings from the 
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attacks of these insects. It was at Malo 
that Bishop Mackenzie died. He arrived 
there, after all, before the ladies, but so ill 
that he had been some weeks in his grave 
before they were able to reach the spot. 
Mr. Burrup with great difficulty returned to 
Magomera, but died almost as soon as he 
arrived there. 

Meantime Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. 
Burrup, after a long and anxious voyage on 
board the Hetty Ellen, fell in with H.M.S. 
Gorgon, commanded by Captain Wilson. 
This officer proved a real friend in need, and 
took them both on board his ship while he 
towed the Hetty Ellen on her way. At last 
Dr. Livingstone arrived with the Pioneer 
near Quiliniane, and a start was made up 
the river. Captain Wilson had most kindly 
accompanied the expedition, and when, after 
a day or two, the Pioneer broke down, he 
took the ladies on in his gig. Perhaps 
Miss Anne Mackenzie never had any worse 
physical hardships to endure than this: 
journey in an open boat beneath a tropical 
sun, bitten continually by mosquitoes, sick- 
ened by the poisonous atmosphere of the 
river, and unable to obtain privacy of any 
kind. No wonder she succumbed to a 
severe attack of fever, and on arriving at the 
rendezvous was too ill to be aware of the 
fact. 

A hut in the village was given up to the 
two ladies, and there they mourned together 
the loss of those dear ones whom they had 
come so far through so many trials to help 
and comfort. After a while the Pioneer 
with Dr. Livingstone on board arrived, and 
both he and Mrs. Livingstone showed the 
greatest possible kindness, and received 
Miss Mackenzie and Miss Burrup on the 
boat, and the melancholy return journey was 
begun. It was an exact reversal of the 
former voyage, Captain Wilson again wel- 
coming them on board the Gorgon and the 
Bishop of Capetown again showing them the 
greatest hospitality on their arrival there. 

It was almost marvellous that so delicate 
a woman as Miss Anne Mackenzie should 
have survived. But God had more work 
for her to do. Fifteen years of life still lay 
before her, and the long preparation and 
severe testing to which she had been sub- 
jected enabled her to do the best work of her 
life in these last years. 

At first she returned to Edinburgh, but 
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could not stand the climate for long, and 
ultimately chose Havant, in Hampshire, as 
her place of residence. 

If, at first, she had been half-hearted about 
missionary work, she was now an enthusiast, 
and naturally enough the chief of her in- 
terest was given to the Universities’ Mission 
which was shortly removed from the deadly 
Zambesi to Zanzibar, where it still flourishes. 
Supplies were her great object. She set to 
work at once to collect and send out all 
those necessaries of which none knew so 
well as herself the need. But not only 
supplies of goods but also of men and 
women were needed, and these too she 
sought and sent forth to the work for which 
her brother had given his life. One of the 
greatest of her works was the editorship of 
The Net, a missionary newspaper, no slight task 
for one with her fragile constitution. By 
means of this paper and her own letters and 
personal influence Miss Mackenzie raised in 
money alone, not far short of £30,000 for 
mission purposes. 

During all this time numbers of people 
came and went to and from her house at 
Havant. The delicate, refined lady attracted 
many to her side to gain comfort and help 
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from one who had suffered much. Mission- 
aries felt that it was from Miss Anne 
Mackenzie that they must get their parting 
words of God speed, and that it was to her 
that they must bring the first accounts of 
their labours on their return. 

Perhaps no more helpful character can be 
described than the one so briefly treated in 
this little paper, for there is so much in it to 
encourage. Miss Anne Mackenzie was very 
human. She was not above fun and interest 
in all manner of little matters. She was a 
little arrogant by nature, and the “ charity,” 
which marked her later life, was gained by 
many struggles with herself. In fact, her 
whole life was a growth in grace, and the 
fact that she was allowed by God to do more 
than almost any other woman towards 
spreading His Gospel in all the world should 
encourage many whose interest is feeble, 
and whose hearts are cold, but who would like 
to give a fuller and more devoted service. 

On February 11, 1877, her sixty-four 
years of work were ended, and she entered 
into her rest. After so many trials, so 
many dangers, so many griefs, it is pathetic 
to learn that her last words were, “It is all 
right now ; yes, it is quite right now.” 





CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN 


By tHe Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


NE of the numberless touches of 
exquisite poetry in the Old Testa- 
ment is that which describes the 
“ tender grass springing out of the 

earth by clear shining after rain.” The ver- 
dant grass-plot which gladdens the eye is the 
result of a double process—shower and sun- 
shine. Both are indispensable. We find 
in this beautiful expression a type of our 
deepest and richest spiritual experiences. It 
is a type of the most thorough work of con- 
version by the Holy Spirit. Over every 
impenitent soul hangs the dark cloud of 
God’s righteous displeasure ; His holy Word 
thunders against sin, and his threatenings 
beat like a storm of hail. Repentance and 
faith in Christ sweep away this cloud; the 
thunders cease; the face of the atoning, 


pardoning Saviour looks forth like a clear 
blue sky after a storm ; for there is no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus. 
No two cases of conversion are exactly 
similar, yet in every thorough work of grace 
the darkness and dread which belong toa 
state of guilt give place to the smile and 
peace of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
What is true in the beginnings of the most 
thorough Christian life is often realised in the 
subsequent experiences of the believer. Rain 
and sunshine both play their partin developing 
godly character. It ought to be a comfort 
to such of my readers as are under the heavy 
downpour of trials to open their bibles and 
read how it fared with some of God’s most 
faithful children. Abraham toiled on his 


sorrowful way to Mount Moriah under a dark 
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THE LARK 


cloud of apprehension ; but the clear shining 
came when God approved his faith and spared 
the beloved son Isaac to the father’s heart. 
The successive strokes of trial that burst on 
the head of Joseph only made his exaltation 
the more signal when he became prime 
minister of Egypt. There are forty-one 
chapters of the Book of Job through which 
beats the tempest that smote the four 
corners of his house, but in the forty-second 
chapter comes the clear shining after rain, 
and a blaze of restored prosperity. The 
biographies of Elijah and of Daniel prove 
how light is sown for the righteous ; and the 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews is a meteoro- 
logical record to show how faith paints rain- 
bows on thunder clouds. 

In our days God often employs stormy 
providences for the discipline and perfect- 
ing of His own people. He knows when we 
need the drenchings. Every raindrop has its 
mission to perform. It goes right down to 
the roots of the heart, and creeps into every 
crevice. Not one drop of sorrow, not one 
tear, but may have some beneficent purpose. 
The process is not joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness and purity and 
strength. Christ’s countenance never beams 
with such brightness and beauty as when it 
breaks forth after a deluge of sorrow; and 
many a Christian has become a _ braver, 
stronger, and holier man or woman for terrible 
afflictions ; there has been a clear shining 
after rain. 

This principle has manifold applications. 
Sometimes a cloud of unjust calumny gathers 
over a good man’s name; lies darken the 
air, and it pours falsehoods, forty days and 
forty nights. But when the shower of slander 
has spent itself, the truth creeps out slowly 
but surely from behind the clouds of defama- 
tion, and the slandered character shines with 
more lustre than ever. The same storm 
that wrecks a rotten tree only roots the more 
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firmly the sound tree, whose leaves glisten in 
the subsequent sunshine. 

All ye children of God who are under the 
peltings of poverty, or the downpour of dis- 
appointments, or the blizzards of adversity, 
* think it not strange as though some strange 
thing had happened unto you.” Millions 
have had the same experiences before you. 
No storm ever drowned a true believer, or 
washed out the foundations of hishope. The 
trial of your faith will be found unto praise 
and honour and glory at the appearing of 


your Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Two 
things ought to give you courage. One is 


that our Lord loves to honour and reward 
unwavering faith. He permits the storm to 
test you, and then sends the smile of His 
sunshine to reward you. Another thought 
is that the skies are never so brilliantly blue 
as when they have been washed by a storm. 
Thecountenance of Jesus is never sowelcome 
and lovable as when He breaks forth upon 
us—a sun of consolation and joy after 
trials. 

Long years ago, on a day of thick fog and 
pouring rain, I ascended Mount Washington 
by the old bridle path over the slippery rocks. 
A weary, disappointed company we were 
when we reached the cabin on the summit. 
But towards evening a mighty wind swept 
away the banks of mist, the body of the blue 
heavens stood out in its clearness, and before 
us was revealed the magnificent landscape 
stretching away to the Atlantic Sea. That 
scene was at the time, and has often been 
since, a sermon to my soul. It taught me 
that Faith’s stairways are over steep and 
slippery rocks; often through blinding storms ; 
but God never loses His hold on us, and if we 
endure to the end He will yet bring us out 
into the clear shining after rain. 

So it’s better to hope though the clouds run low, 

And to keep the eye still lifted ; 

For the clear blue sky will soon peep through, 

When the thunder-cloud is rifted. 
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THE LARK 


However high the lark may soar, 
Its nest is on the grassy ground ; 

It mounts and mounts, yet evermore 
Sinks back in showers of joyous sound. 


XXX—25 


So let my heart rise blithe and free, 
So sink again and yet again, 
That all my joy in heaven may be, 
And all my love may be with men. 
G. D.C. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes in our competition this month 
are awarded as follows : 


THE WALLS OF THE BIBLE 
I 


WALLS enclose many a sacred place; and we 
think first of the walls of “pure jasper ” 
which surround the Celestial City, when we 
consider those mentioned in Scripture. 

Bright, blessed walls of gleaming trans- 
parency, founded on all manner of precious 
stones, and encircling the golden streets. 
Walls which make a home from which we 
shall ‘go no more out.” 

Isaiah names these protecting walls ‘Salva- 
tion,” and the gates of pearl he names 
“ Praise ;” so our heavenly mansions will 
be safe abodes and right gladsome to enter. 

But on looking back over our Bibles, 
many strange and sad stories seem to cling 
like lichens to the old walls of which we 
read. As children we delighted in imagining 
the walls of Jericho falling, at the wild sounds 
which went circling round, waking the nightly 
echoes. And in quieter moods we used to 
dream of the little “chamber in the wall” 
prepared by kindly hands for the weary 
prophet. We thought it would be delightful 
to sleep there after toil or play; and even 
yet in older years the thought of that hospit- 
able wall and its shelter is sweet to us, 
when the storms of life are falling thick and 
fast. 

Another dream of childhood was the 
march of the Israelites through the flood on 
foot, the waters rising on either side as 
walls of emerald to protect their strange 
pathway. 

And yet another, the strange walls between 
which God’s angel stood when the ass 
(which saw more than its master Balaam) 
bruised itself against them and so crushed 
the prophet’s foot. We used to be sorry 
that he “smote” the innocent, patient 
creature who tried to save him from a well- 
deserved doom. 

Truly the Scripture is full of wonderful 
tales to stir the imagination as well as the 
heart ; and the terrible fate of Jezebel, when 


she lay by the walls as the dogs found her, is 
one of the most tragic of all. 

The Psalms are full of allegorical walls, 
which are firmer and more enduring than 
stone and lime to the faith of all who believe 
in a Father’s care, who is a wall of salvation 
to us at all times; and we rejoice that 
“ Christ hath broken down the middle Vall 
of partition between us.” 

Time fails to tell of old Nehemiah’s night 
and day haunting of the walls he was rebuild- 
ing; and clear in our memories stand the 
dreadful words “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Up- 
harsin,” written on the wall of Belshazzar’s. 
fated palace. 

But we end as we began by meditating om 
the wondrous walls of heaven—walls within 
which are so many of our nearest and dearest,, 
and within which we humbly trust to dwell 
when our work on earth is past. 


Marion BUCHANAN, 
Glasgow. 


—_—_—. 


II 


MILTON writes of “the verdurous wall of 
Paradise;” but soon, alas! “a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life,” barred man’s. 
entrance to the happy garden. Then, as. 
men began to prey upon one another, they 
felt the need of some means of defence, and 
Cain was the first to build a city, as though 
he would shelter himself behind its walls 
from the fugitive’s curse. The wooden walls 
of the Ark, built at God’s command, saved 
those within them from destruction by the 
flood; but when men had multiplied again 
upon the earth, there came the cry, “ Go to, 
let us make brick, and build us a city and a 
tower.” From that time the cities of the 
Bible are walled cities, and to this day 
almost every city in Syria and Palestine is. 
thus protected. 

Canaan’s “cities, great and walled up to 
heaven,” struck dismay into the hearts of 
the children of Israel, for they forgot God 
their Saviour, who, at the Red Sea, had 
made “the waters a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


The wall of Nineveh, the great sea-wall of 
Tyre, the “broad walls” of Babylon, and 
the triple walls of Jerusalem, were especiaily 
remarkable for strength, but they are men- 
tioned in the prophecies as shaking at the 
noise of the horsemen, being like fig-trees 
with the first-ripe figs ready to fall, and at 
length utterly broken with the battering-rams 
of the enemy—prophecies which have been 
fulfilled. 

The history of the walls of Jerusalem as 
recorded in the Bible is an- epitome of the 
history of the Jews. Built and broken, 
broken and built through the reigns of 
David, Solomon, Amaziah, Hezekiah, Man- 
asseh, and Zedekiah, then restored by 
Nehemiah after the teriible Chaldean de- 
struction until there was “no breach left 
therein,” they were again utterly broken 
when Titus took the city. 

Other walls mentioned are the stone 
walls that surrounded vineyards and sheep- 
folds ; the plastered wall of Babylon’s palace 
whereon was written Belshazzar’s doom, the 
walls of the Temple so wonderfully built by 
Solomon, of great and costly stones; and, 
in contrast to these last, the “slight walls,” 
“‘daubed with untempered mortar,” of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy. David’s followers were 
said by Nabal’s shepherds to have been a 
living wall unto them; and the Lord Himself 
promises to be “a wall of fire round about” 
His Jerusalem, yea, wails of “Salvation,” 
making it the safe home, not the forbidden 
Paradise, of His children ; even as St. John 
saw, in vision, the brilliant “ wall great and 
high” of the New Jerusalem, with its gates 
of pearl and purity. 

A. LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Hunts. 


Ill 


In these days of unwalled towns we hardly 
realise the prominent place walls occupied in 
Bible times. The walls of the cities were 
sometimes broad enough to support dwell- 
ings ; we read of two very different people 
who dwelt on the town-wall (2 Kings iv. 10)— 
Elisha at Shunem, and Rahab at Jericho 
{Joshua ii. 15); and the height of the walls 
of the cities of the Promised Land terrified 
the people of Israel. (Num. xiii. 28.) Walls 
were associated with many tragedies. ‘The 
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bodies of Saul and his sons were fastened to 
the walls of Bethshan (1 Sam. xxxi. 12); the 
walls of Jezreel were stained with the blood 
of Jezebel (2 Kings ix. 33); the King of 
Moab offered his son as a burnt-offering on 
the wall (2 Kings iii. z7); 27,000 Syrians 
were crushed under the wall of Aphek 
(1 Kings xx. 30); a woman cast a millstone 
at Abimelech from the wall of Thebez 
2 Sam. xi. 21); and the King of Israel, 
passing on the wall of Samaria, there 
realised the sufferings of the famine-stricken 
people. (2 Kings vi. 26, 30.) 

Belshazzar was warned by the writing on 
his palace wall in the midst of his impious 
feast (Daniel v. 5); Ezekiel saw in a vision 
the idols of Israel portrayed on the Temple 
wall (Ezekiel viii. 10); Paul found safety by 
being let down the walls of Damascus in a 
basket (Acts ix. 25). We have the word 
wall in a less literal sense: Joseph was com- 
pared to a bough whose branches run over 
the wall (Genesis xlix. 22); the waters of the 
Red Sea acted as a wall to the Israelites 
passing through (Ex. xiv. 22); David’s men 
were a wall of defence to Nabal’s shepherds 
in Carmel (1 Sam. xxv. 16), and David 
prophesied that his enemies should be as a 
“bowing wall” (Ps. Ixii. 3). Solomon says 
the rich man regards his wealth as a high 
wall (Prov. xviii. 11), and the wall of the 
slothful he saw broken down (Prov. xxiv. 31). 
St. Paul compares the high priest to a 
“ whited wall” (Acts xxiii. 3). He also tells 
us that Christ has broken down the “ middle 
wall of partition ” (Eph. ii. 14), and St. John 
speaks of the jasper wall of the New Jeru- 
salem (Rev. xxi. 18). 

But we may gather useful lessons from 
this subject. The walls of Jericho fell down 
flat, with no apparent cause, showing for 
evermore the power of faith. (Heb. xi. 
30.) 

Then there was the quiet night ride of 
Nehemiah round the ruined walls of Jeru- 
salem; his resolve to rebuild; the work 
divided methodically ; the appeal to God 
against Sanballat’s mockery; the provision 
of a weapon and a tool for each builder ; the 
constant watchfulness ; and the joyful com- 
pletion (Neh. ii. 12, &c.)—all full of lessons 
to us who hope some day to say of our work 
also: “ It is finished.” 

A. SwWINNERTON, 
Nuneaton, 
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IV 


THE walls of the Bible resolve themselves 
into two divisions, spiritual, symbolical, 

invisible, “which cannot be shaken,” but 
' remain,” for their “ Builder and Maker is 
God,” and natural, literal, visible ; yet these 
“which are seen” are temporal, for their 
“ builder and maker” is man. 

The first of which we read, though the 
Revisers have translated it ‘‘ oxen,” is con- 
nected with sin and destruction. The last is 
“4 wall great and high,” shutting out from its 
jasper formation and precious, foundations 
everything that would injure, and shutting in 
the inhabitants of this Golden City to the 
possession of its priceless privileges and 
adamantine security, “ world without end.” 

This is the acme of that outer wall of 
¢ Salvation ” and inner “ wall of fire ” which 
kept the people of God safe 
pilgrimage. 

The idea of separation is implied by a wall, 
as “My Beloved. ... standeth behind 
our wall,” and “the middle wall of par- 
tition,” between Jew and Gentile. The latter 
was broken down by the mighty ‘ Breaker” 
at His death ; the former disappears when 
“the earthly house of our tabernacle” is 
* dissolved.” 

Grim and hoary literal walls of the Bible, 
portraying the character of the times, loom 
forth through the mists of centuries. Cities 
* great and walled up to heaven” are seen 
by the faithless spies, yet all are afterwards 
delivered to Israel. 

Jericho’s walls fall down flat before the 
triumphant shout of faith (“ the Captain of 
the Lord’s host” himself having come to lead 
Israel to victory), whilst the red cord of faith’s 
obedience hangs from a house on the city 
wall. 

“The broad walls” of proud Babylon, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, were 
so wide that six chariots could be driven upon 
them abreast; yet now they are “utterly 
broken,” not a vestige of them remaining. 

“Thy walls are continually before me,” 
answered the Lord to the despondent cry of 
His people (perhaps in reference to an 
Eastern custom of marking the hands with 
some representation of the city or Temple), 
for Jerusalem’s walls were breken down by 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, yet, at 
the time appointed, they were built again, in 
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the days of Artaxerxes. With one hand 
working, and the other hand defending 
against opposition all around, the wall was 
rebuilt “in troublous times.” 

“When the blast of the terrible ones is as 
a storm against the wall,” the omnipotent 
Lord is a “ stronghold ” to those who refuge 
in Him. 

Jane R, Wane, 
Lancaster, 


COMPETITION FOR FULY 1901 


PaPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
May 31. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 153., 
12s. 6d., 108., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not materially exceeding 400 words). on “ My 
most treasured possession.” 


Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘* The Editor,’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay Maaazing, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounied, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. : 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s, 6d. will be paid. 

7. Photographs to be marked ‘‘ Photo Corner,” 
and addressed to the Editor, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N interesting reminiscence of Bishop Heberhas 
been recently given in the Indian Church Quar- 
terly Review. It shows the composer of the 

popular missionary hymn, ‘“‘ From Greenland's Icy 
Mountains,’” was capable of meeting any emergency 
and was a true leader of men. The bishop was a 
passenger in the Thomas Grenville,and the ship, 
after a rapid passage from England, was be- 
calmed for several days in the Bay of Bengal. A 
strong southward current made it necessary to 
throw out the anchor, but with the faintest breeze 
it was hauled in and the sails were set. Getting up 
the anchor of a large Indiaman is no light matter, 
and to repeat the process five or six times a day for 
more than a week undermines the spirits of the 
best of crews: the men get sulky, the officers get 
irritable, and all alike grumble. On board the 


* Thomas Grenville the progress round the capstan 


became slower and slower each time the anchor 
was hauled up, and although the fifer played 
the favourite work-songs no more work could be 
coaxed out of the men. The matter had to be 
reported to the captain, who declared he would 
teach the lazy scoundrels how to work a capstan, 
and his intention to resort to severe measures was 
plainly seen. 


Matters had just reached a crisis. Bishop Heber, 
with many other passengers, wason the poop looking 
at the proceedings, and seeing that an explosion 
was on the point of taking place, which might end 
in serious consequences, without further ceremony 
doffed his black camelot jacket, jumped down upon 
the quarter-deck, and placed himself at one of the 
capstan-bars. Of course every one followed his 
example. ‘‘Come along, my men,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘ we'll soon get up the anchor.’’ The effect 
was magical; the fellows gave a hum, round went 
the capstan, and the anchor was up in ‘no time.” 
The men were never sulky afterwards, and the 
bishop had won the hearts of the whole ship's 
company. 





LixE the Bishop of London, the new Bishop of 
Stepney, Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, is a bachelor. 
When at Portsea Mr. Lang had the largest parish 
in England, and was assisted by no less than twelve 
curates. It is said that, when dining with Queen 
Victoria at Osborne, her Majesty asked if it was 
true that he had so large a number of helpers, and 
on being assured it was so, her Majesty asked 
whether it would not be wise to discharge three 
curates and marry, and there was a touch of per- 
suasion in the Queen's voice. But the vicar had 
evidently turned the matter over in his mind and 


replied, ‘‘ Well, madam, if I disagree with my 
curates we can part, but if I were to disagree with 
my wife it might end in my having to leave my 
parish." 


Mr. Lana, notwithstanding the oversight of the 
twelve curates, the worries of his large parish, 
made time last year to write a very helpful little 
volume on ‘‘ The Miracles of Jesus."’ There are 
just one or two touches of spiritual autobiography 
in the book. Reviewing the almost universal 
craving for divine signs and wonder, Mr. Lang 
says: ‘So, too, in the story of my own life. Iam 
ever on the search for signs and wonders to buttress 
my failing faith, I have seen no overwhelming 
vision. I can point, perhaps, to no marvellous 
answer to prayer—otherwise inexplicable. I have 


found no demonstration to which my _ intellect 
cannot find a possible reply. But—I am still 
struggling against my temptation: there is no 


purpose which I hold more strongly than that I 
may be found still struggling to the end. [I still 
find myself praying and knowing that my out- 
pouring of the soul’s secret to an unseen heaven 
lifts, strengthens, quiets me. I know all that 
argument can say against my faith, but I know that 
no argument can bind it. In moments when I can 
escape the distractions of daily life and the pressure 
of the senses, I am still conscious of a yearning 
which is at once unsatisfied and sure of its rightness 
—an instinct of divine fellowship. I still know 
that there is no power on earth that can so lay 
hold of my best self, and satisfy and stimulate it as 
the thought of One who long ago walked the earth 
and spoke the words of eternal life and died for love 
of me His brother. That is the evidence of my 
faith: it is enough. Not the signs and wonders, 
not the wind rending the mountains, not the earth- 
quake and the fire, but the still small voice in a 
man’s own soul is the witness of the presence of 
God.” 


Few people not actually engaged in the mission- 
field took so keen an interest in the welfare of 
missions as the late Miss C. M. Yonge. Particularlr 
closely did she follow the commencement ana 
growth of the work in Melanesia, and it was from 
some of those connected with this mission that the 
characters in ‘‘The Daisy Chain" were mainly 
drawn. But her interest was of a very material 
kind. To her and Sir John Patteson fell the honour 
of providing for certain expenses incurred in one 
of the many developments of the work. Mr. Patte- 
son, afterwards famous as the martyr-bishop of 
Melanesia, was engaged in educating and training 
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a number of children, and it was feund necessary to 
erect buildings on a new site where greater pro- 
tection from cold could be secured. Sunshine is the 
very life of the tropical Melanesians, and a beautiful 
site was secured where they could bask in genial 
warmth without fear of being nipped by the cold 
winds. The providing of the funds necessary to erect 
new buildings, &c. isan interesting episode. Sir John 
Patteson had become aware that his elder son, after 
being elected a Fellow of Merton College, had cost 
him £200 a year less than his younger son, and he 
took the view that the saving (£800) should go to help 
the new foundation, whilst Miss Yonge, as if to com- 
plete the connection of ‘‘ The Daisy Chain” with 
the mission, set aside the whole of the proceeds 
from the book for the same object. Those who, in 
bygone days, have bought copies of that favourite 
book, have thus, in a measure, helped in the work 
of training and teaching the young people of 
Melanesia. 


A prETTY little picture is given of Mr. Patteson and 
his charges in ‘‘ The History of the Melanesian 
Mission ’’ (page 50). “Very dear little fellows 
there must have been amongst these boys. Mr. 
Patteson talks of about seven of them scarcely too 
big to take on his knee and talk to about God and 
heaven and Jesus Christ. He felt as though he 
had an instinct of love towards them, as they looked 
wonderingly up with their deep dark eyes and 
smooth glossy skins and warm soft cheeks to ask 
their simple questions. How their eyes glistened 
as he told them that most excellent of all tales—the 
story of Joseph ; and they pushed out their heads 
to hear the sequel of his making himself known to 
his brethren, and asking once more about ‘the old 
man cf whom ye spake, is he alive?’ Thus the 
children were brought up in the fear of God, and 
in due time departed to their own homes, where they 
could make known the Gospel teaching. Later 
on, when Mr. Patteson—then Bishop Patteson—was 
cruelly murdered, and loving hands had built a 
beautiful memorial chapel to him, Miss Yonge 
again came forward and presented an organ as her 
tribute to a good man’s memory. Later again she 
helped to fit out the mission ship The Southern Cross 
for Bishop Selwyn. 





Every one knows that Bishop Phillips Brooks 
** preached like the wind,’ and that his discourse 
seemed the result of divine inspiration. ‘‘I never 
heard preaching like it,” wrote so good a judge as 
the late Principal Tulloch, ‘‘so much thought and 
so much life combined ; such a reach of mind, such 
a depth of soul! I was electrified; I could have 
got up and shouted.’’ Yet, strange to say, when 
Bishop Brooks took part in legislative assemblies of 
the Church, and had to get up and make a speech 
straightaway, he was often halting and ineffective, 
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And therein is disclosed the secret of his great 
power as a preacher. Those wonderful sermons 
were the result of sheer hard work, Each one was 
composed with the minutest detail, and like all 
other great works, no matter whether it be an 
ancient Gothic pile or a marvellous piece of modern 
machinery, only that approaches perfection which 
grows step by step under the whole-hearted care of 
its creators, And thus it was with Bishop Brooks’ 
sermons. 


THE text was commonly chosen one Sunday 
for the next. If he had failed to secure his 
text or subject before the week began he knew 
there was a danger of failing to produce a ser- 
mon. On Monday and Tuesday he carried this 
theme in his mind, taking it with him wherever he 
went, into all places and conversations, into his 
reading, little by little putting down on paper all 
the thoughts which occurred to him. On Wednes- 
day he selected and arranged these ideas into brief 
paragraphs which formed the backbone of his 
sermon. One thousand words was the result of his 
study so far. Next he went over the paragraphs, 
each of which contained a distinct idea, and was 
to become, when expanded, a paragraph in the 
finished sermon, placing over against each the 
number of pages it would occupy when it had been 
amplified. Then he added the numbers together. 
Thirty pages was the limit of the finished sermon. 
On Thursday and Friday he wrote the sermon in 
large flowing handwriting. On Sunday it thrilled 
an audience who marvelled at his power. These 
details are significant. Industry, perseverance, 
concentration are the only working tools of the 
great, and even the humblest gifted can secure no 
small measure of success if they use them well. 


THE termite, or white ant, is one of the pests of 
Rhodesia; it probably causes the settler more 
annoyance than wild animals or sickness. The 
Rev. A. Lebceuf, a missionary worker, says that 
this little scourge respects no perishable article and 
is indefatigable in its work of destruction. It is no 
uncommon experience to find your clothing dis- 
appear in the night. Added to the many trials of 
a missionary life, it may happen that on awakening 
in the morning you are astonished to see in the dim 
light a cone-shaped object rising from the brick 
floor a short distance from your bed, with two holes 
on the top like the crater of a miniature volcano. 
Upon closer examination you discover that the 
holes have just the size and shape of the inside of 
your boots, which you incautiously left on the brick 
flocr the night before. They have given form,and 
proportion to an ant-heap, and nothing is left of 
them except the nails, eyelets and, maybe, part of 
the heels. 
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HE settlement at Bournville founded by 
Mr. George Cadbury is one of the most 
important experiments made during our 
time. But its character has not always been 
understood. It is not an attempt to bring the 
people back to the land—to turn the artisan into 
an agriculturist ; it is an attempt to ensure that 
the artisan shall work under conditions favourable 
to health, and that when his day’s work is done he 
shall have possibilities of recreation close at hand. 
Bournville is a village a few miles from Birming- 
ham, with two factories employing several hundred 
men. Mr. Cadbury has bought an estate there of 
some 330 acres. He has built 370 cottages; 140 
of these have been sold at cost price, the rest 
are let on weekly tenancies. The whole of the 
property has now been handed over to trustees, 
who will apply the income—already more than 
£5200 a year—to the development of the property, 
and, if the surplus allows, to the foundation of 
similar settlements elsewhere. But the character 
of the place will be preserved. There will be no 
encroachment upon gardens and allotments; it 
will still be a workmen's village, and not a town, 





Tue division in the House of Commons on the 
second reading of Mr. Crombie’s Bill is full of 
encouragement. Our legislators have learnt at 
last that to save the nation from drunkenness they 
must first save the young, and that parents’ rights 
must not mean children’s wrongs. It might be 
thought that to allow children to fetch beer for 
others from the public house is not a serious evil ; 
but the evidence is all the other way, and there is 
a great body of evidence. The habit of sending 
children to-fetch and carry between the bar and 
the home brings them into associations from which 
they can get nothing but harm, and it also sets up 
the drinking habit: they sip from the jug; and 
having learnt to sip they go on to soak. They are 
ruined for life—thousands of them—before they 
are capable of understanding their peril or of 
resisting the temptation. Our business is to cut 
off the entail: Mr. Crombie’s Bill will help to cut 
it. It is, however, very doubtful if sixteen can be 
safely maintained as the age limit under which no 
chiid may be served with liquor. It is dangerous 
to have a law that is far in advance of public 
opinion; for magistrates, where the question is one 
of evidence, can easily evade a law in which they 
do not believe. It would be better to have four- 
teen as the limit and the law in operation, than 
sixteen and the law ignored. 





THE decision of the Court of Appeal in the famous 
School Board case practically settles an important 
question often discussed but never tested; for even 


if the issue should be carried to the House of 
Lords, it would only be to complete the chain of 
legal authority, and without any expectation of 
reversing the verdict of the lower tribunals. The 
results of the decision are twofold: it defines what 
may be taught and who may be taught by School 
Boards at the cost of the rates. School Boards in 
future will be precluded from giving education that 
is not elementary, and from giving instruction to 
adults. They will be compelled to abandon the 
continuation classes held in the evening for young 
men and women whose schooldays are over, and to 
restrict within narrower limits the science teach- 
ing now given in theschools. There will be no 
sudden change; grants will not be immediately 
withdrawn ; ample time will be allowed to make 
good the loss from other sources. Our hope is 
that the Government may feel itself forced to deal 
with the education question as a whole, and to 
give us a system in place of chaos. What the 
nation needs is educational districts of adequate 
size, with one educational authority in each, and 
entrusted with reasonable powers of rating for all 
educational purposes, 





THE murder of Mr. Stonehouse, of the London 
Missionary Society, is a warning of what we have 
to expect in China. After the storm that has 
swept through the empire, there will be a period 
of anarchy, suspicion, and hatred, and it may be 
years before the former security is restored. Mr. 
Stonehouse is the first victim. He was shot while 
engaged in relief work in a village near Tientsin, 
not by the people of the place, but by a gang of 
robbers. There is something pathetic in his fate. 
Last year, at the time of the massacres, he had 
been given up for lost. It was believed that the 
Boxers had murdered him and his family. Their 
names were actually in the list of the dead. But 
they escaped to Pekin, lived through the siege, and 
were rescued by the European forces. Mrs. Stone- 
house and her children returned to England; 
Mr. Stonehouse remained at his post; to die there, 
when the peril seemed to have passed away; and 
not because he was a missionary preaching an 
obnoxious faith, but because he was a foreigner 
and worth robbing. 





AFTER years of inaction, if not of toleration, the 
authorities of Church and State in Russia have 
combined against Count Tolstoy. The orthodox 
Church has excommunicated him as a heretic; the 
Government has banished him from Moscow, has 
forbidden him to leave Russia, and has stopped 
short only of actual arrest. It is difficult to believe 
that no further action wili be taken. The Count 
has attacked the established order with a passion- 
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ate hostility; he has denounced the military 
system, its methods and its ideals; he has com- 
bated the religious faith of the empire; and his 
teaching, if accepted, would make a clean sweep in 
the creed of his fellow countrymen. Heis, in fact, 
one of the great forces that make for change. And 
his work is not done. So long as he has the 
strength to think, to speak, to write, he will con- 
tinue to spread his own faith, at all risks and in 
spite of all threats. Till now the supreme conflict 
has been averted. The Government have refused 
to see or to hear, and though they have meddled 
with others, they have left Tolstoy alone. Now 
the issue must be fought out between the men of 
affairs and the reforming idealist ; and the struggle 
may involve far more than we can see to-day. 





For one fact is already clear—that the new policy 
of the Russian Government has exasperated the 
students in the universities of the empire. Resent- 
ment has broken into revolt. And the movement 
has been so swift and so general as to suggest the 
existence of some organisation for common action. 
The Governmentare in sorestraits: they havealready 
tried every method, and in vain. They have ex- 
pelled the leaders ; but the vacant places have been 
filled by others even more hostile to established 
authority. They have drafted the rebellious students 
into the army; but the students carried the spirit 
of revolution with them. They have tried im- 
prisonment; but it is impossible to imprison a 
whole generation, and it is with a generation that 
the Government have to deal. The antagonism 
between the young intelligence of the nation and the 
governing class is absolute and irreconcilable; and 
with despair on the one side, and fear on the other, 
a single act may bring about an appalling tragedy. 





Wirti1aAM ARTHUR was one of the heroic figures of 
Methodism ; and though for years before his death 
he was removed from active work, and almost 
silenced, he was a power to the last. Men listened 
even for a word from him. His experience and 
his service had been varied—almost as varied as 
his gifts. He was a scholar and a linguist ; one of 
the greatest among modern orators; an eminent 
administrator ; an author of literary distinction. 
His two most famous books illustrate the range of 
his sympathies, One, ‘‘ The Successful Merchant,” 


_ is the life story of a man who made his way from 


poverty to wealth ; so full of shrewd practical sense 
and of business instinct, that it has been sometimes 
charged with lack of spirituality. The other, ‘‘ The 
Tongue of Fire,” is'an impassioned plea for the 
recognition of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit as the supreme necessity for successful preach- 
ing. And between these extreme limits lie masses 
of other work—historical, social, philosophical, 
and religious—so rich in force and in wisdom that 
if Mr. Arthur’s reputation had rested on his pen 
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alone, he would have been a man of renown. But 
those who know his life, as a missionary in India ; as 
a minister in France, England, and Ireland; as a 
missionary secretary who helped to build up a great 
system of missionary statesmanship; and his in- 
fluence with the leaders of other churches and with 
the leaders of the nation—they understand that 
the man himself was greater and nobler even than 
his work. He faced and overcame difficulties and 
trials that would have crushed a feebler spirit. For 
a time he was almost blind : he forced his infirmity 
to enrich him with anew power—of thinking and of 
speaking without a note. For years he was silenced 
through a mysterious failure of the voice; and he 
made his work as eloquent as speech. He not only 
endured, but prevailed in weakness. 





One of the chief functions of literature, of imagina- 
tive literature especially, is to enlarge the sym- 
pathy; to bring us into relation with ideals and 
convictions that are not ours; to help us to under- 
stand and to admire those who are living in a world 
of thought and feeling alien from our own. And 
those who would dispute Miss Yonge’s claim to 
rank as a great literary artist, would be compelled 
to admit that she was a great literary force; that 
her influence has penetrated far and wide among 
all kinds of people ; and that without her help the 
religious movement, to which she devoted her whole 
life and all her powers, would have been far weaker 
than it is to-day. She was brought up under the 
influence of Keble, and in close association with 
the leaders of the High Church school. And in all 
her books we can clearly trace the influence of their 
teaching and of their spirit. As a novelist she had 
the priceless advantage of a living interest in great 
questions and in great principles. Even in her 
slightest work she had definite ideals of cha- 
racter, and distinct laws of conduct to illustrate ; 
and she had deliberate convictions as to the in- 
fluence of the Church in building up and strength- 
ening the perfection of individual excellence. It 
surely means much that the men of her time who 
cared most for great questions, even when they did 
not accept her teaching, were the most outspoken 
in their appreciation of her work. It would be 
difficult to find any set of men who differed more 
widely one from another than Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, Benson, Sidgwick, and William Morris: but 
they were all at one in their admiration of the skill 
with which her characters were drawn and kept 
distinct, of the sense of fitness that never struck a 


false note, and of the freshness and the vigour with | 


which she clothed her most familiar thought. And 
others of less note, who have little sympathy with 
the church system that was so dear to her, have 


. been profoundly impressed by her horror of sin, her 


love of righteousness and of honour, by her sense 
of man's moral responsibility, and by her convidtion 
that we find our strength only as we recognise our 
weakness. 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


WOODLAND MEMORIES 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


MONG the happiest memories of my 
boyhood are those connected with 
the gathering of the fallen leaves 
of autumn each year. It was the 

custom in my native village to bring such 
leaves home in order to form bedding for the 
cow or pig. It was delightful to go into the 
woods on the Saturday afternoons in October 
for this purpose ; for, unlike the practice at 
the present day, we were always at school on 
the Saturday forenoons. Sometimes a holi- 
day was devoted to this task, and often we 
made one when it did not otherwise happen. 
The labour was always regarded as a pastime 
and not a burden, and there was usually 
everything to make it a pleasant variety to 
one’s ordinary life. ‘The golden sunshine of 
those far-off days illumined hill and vale 
with a peculiar quality of brightness about it, 
as if it were now free, after having ripened 
the crops and fruits of the earth, to gladden 
the landscape for its own sake, and not tor 
any utilitarian purpose. Sometimes a lumi- 
nous transparent haze lay on the woods, 
through which the sun struggled with beauti- 
ful effects of light and shade ; and the waters 
of the woodland burns twinkled, as the poet 
says, in the smoky light, and you could hear, 
in the universal stillness among the listening 
trees, the sounds of creaking twigs and 
falling nuts dropped by the squirrels over- 
head. 

A mystical charm the faded leaves them- 
selves possessed. ‘There was something that 
appealed to an imaginative boy in the con- 
trast between their decay and his own fresh 
young life, beginning to unfold its living 
interests. It seemed to enhance the joy of 
existence, to make life more beautiful by this 
melancholy shading, as a clump of young 
green ferns in May seems more beautiful by 
the contrast of last year’s faded fronds still 
clinging to them. Young people have a 
sentimental pleasure in sad things. They 
love to dream of an early and lovely death, 
and of the tender sorrow which it would 
inspire in sympathising friends. Then, too, 
how much pleasanter were the free romantic 
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glades of the woods than the close confined 
schoolroom, and the task of gathering the 
leaves into heaps and packing them into 
bags, than poring over books or reciting 
with fear and trembling our memory lessons 
to the teacher. How well do I remember 
setting out on such occasions, with rake and 
barrow, and three or four bags, to gather the 
leaves! There was a pleasant excitement 
and a feeling of adventure in going on such 
excursions, for we were not allowed to tres- 
pass into certain woods, and the fear of 
being caught and punished gave the zest of 
stolen waters to the enjoyment. [Places 
where the fallen leaves were thickest, and 
bags could be filled most speedily with the 
spoil, were shut to us, as the foresters held 
that the soil underneath the trees could be 
best nourished by their own withered foliage. 
All the boys of the village were engaged in 
the same quest, and a spirit of emulation as 
to who should penetrate deepest into the 
unexplored recesses of the woods, and bring 
home the largest number of sacks in the 
shortest space of time, quickened our interest 
and stirred up our activity. What a perfect 
godsend in those days was a storm of wind, 
or a sharp frost which divested a tree of all 
its foliage at once, leaving it bare and dis- 
consolate amid its own yellow ruins! How 
eagerly we took advantage of such occasions ! 

In this way I got to know many a lovely 
spot among the woods which I might never 
otherwise have seen. What charming pic- 
tures have been stamped indelibly upon my 
memory wnich it is the bliss of solitude to 
recall atter all these long years! How de- 
lightful often were the revelations of the 
naked trees with their intricate lacework of 
branches and twigs, letting in the blue sky 
and the warm sunshine, and disclosing some 
cunning nest which the summer leaves had 
hid! Such leafless trees, I used to think, 
were often more beautiful and spiritual than 
when clothed with their full foliage. The 
remarkable individuality of each tree was 
fully brought out. All the trees seemed 
alike in their summer dress, round masses of 
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green billows without any character, but the 
autumnal bareness revealed thei distinctive 
mode of growth and the peculiarities of their 
nature. The trunks of some were ragged 
and covered with grey mosses and hoary 
lichens, giving thema venerable appearance ; 
others were smooth and clean, giving no 
hospitality to lower forms of vegetable iife. 
The features and physiognomy of trees, 
showing their history and mode of growth, 
appeal in different ways to the imagination 
and the heart. Those who live where ash- 
trees abound have different mental impres- 
sions from those who live in a region of 
pines. Evergreen-trees produce a different 
emotional state from those which are leafless 
throughout the winter; and the character 
of one’s thought and even disposition is 
determined often by the nature of the trees 
amid which one’s boyhood is spent. 

The smells of the woods, arising from the 
decaying leaves that strewed the ground, 
were different, and each smell was charac- 
teristic. Oak-leaves, when withering in the 
sun, exhaled a sharp keen odour which was 
altogether peculiar, and seemed to be the 
vivid essence of the strength of the tree, so 
that, in turning them up with the foot, you 
rad, in the pungent smell emitted, a feeling 

f the enduring character of the tree itself. 
This smell has always put me in mind some- 
how of the oak mentioned in Scripture under 
which Joshua placed the tables of the law, 
signifying that the law was given, like the oak, 
to last for ever. Ash-leaves and elm-leaves 
in their decay create an odour which has a 
special power of calling up pictures of the 
places where these trees grow. I used to 
know, from the smells of the different faded 
leaves on the ground, without looking up at 
all at the trees from which they fell, what 
kind of tree produced them. These autumnal 
odours. touched the spirit in a wonderful 
way; and even in the hard streets of the 
city, when one catches them from the 
withered spoils of the over-arching trees, 
they bring dreams of dim forest haunts far 
away. 

The shapes of the leaves were always a 
source of great interest. The woods around 
my native village were much mixed, and a 
great variety of faded foliage in that way 
awaited our gathering. I remember vividly 
the first time the long tongue-like leaves of 
the sweet chestnut met my eye. I could not 


understand where they came from; they 
were so different from the other leaves with 
which I was familiar. But though I could 
not name the tree 1 greatly admired the 
leaves ; their simple feather-veined blades, 
their rich brown leatherlike texture and 
colour ; and it was with peculiar satisfaction 
that I raked them into a heap and gathered 
them into my bag. Why is it that broad 
simple leaves appeal more to the imagination 
and heart than much-divided ones? Their 
very simplicity charms us, and they remind 
us that they are grown in calm regions where 
the winds are low and sweet, and where 
there are few storms to comb their tresses. 
Among the most abundant leaves were those 
of the sycamore, whose palmate blades 
occupied considerable room, and were 
admirably adapted for bedding purposes. 
Ash-leaves usually fall at once in heaps to 
the ground, and as they were the last to 
expand they are the first to fade. They 
had none of the brilliant hues of the autumnal 
sunset of the wood, but simply turned toa 
dull brownish-green, curling up as if scorched 
by fire, and falling from the tree together, so 
that the branches were entirely denuded in 
a day or two. The leaves of the birch were 
so small that a large quantity of them must 
be raked together to make a decent heap ; 
but they are very beautiful in their bright 
golden hue, contrasting strikingly with the 
long black tresses and intricate witch-knots 


from which they have fallen and the clean’ 


snow-whiteness of the trunks. Like coins 
of gold are the aspen-leaves that lie motion- 
less on the ground, and are at rest from 
their incessant tremblings; graceful and 
delicate are the thin linden-leaves that are 
blown about by every puff of wind, and 
speak of the delicate wood-fibre that 
nourished them. Gathered together into 
rustling mounds, they make a very effective 
show. 

But the finest leaves of the woodland are 
those of the beech. There is something so 
clean, so neat and tidy, so well filled and 
rounded in its trunk and branches, about the 
tree itself, that it powerfully appeals to one’s 
love of order. The leaf is thin and dry, 
with a simple shape and a smooth surface, 
and its colour varies from the most vivid 
scarlets and yellows to a dull red-brown ; 
patches on almost every autumnal tree 
lighting up the whole foliage like a fiery 
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sunset. No leaves are so persistent on the 
trees as the beech-leaves. ‘They seem to 
protect far on into spring the little brown 
spikes of buds with which the twigs are 
armed, and only fall away when the expand- 
ing buds have pushed them off, as the aged 
have ever to give way to the young. A 
woodland of beech-trees is thus clothed 
throughout the whole autumn and spring 
with red withered leaves, and few fall to the 
ground. And thus withered beech-leaves do 
not contribute much to the gatherer’s bag. 
The decaying leaves among which the snow- 
drops and daffodils spring up in February 
and March are usuaily those of the beech, 
the other kinds of leaves having all rotted 
into the ground and disappeared during the 
winter. The moral that “ we all do fade as 
a leaf” gains a new significance from the 
resemblance of a withered beech-leaf to the 
human body—the central nerve correspond- 
ing to the spinal column, the side veins to 
the bones of the human skeleton, and the 
fine veins to the multitude of delicate sap- 
vessels that ramify over the surface of the 
leaf. What a glorious sunset-cloud of 
amber and gold is a beech-tree covered with 
its late autumnal foliage on a sunny day! 
How different, and yet equally beautiful, it 
was to look up through its first unfolding 
foliage in May, when the translucent green 
leaves, so thin and airy, seemed to detain 
the sparkling sunlight on the lines of silky 
hairs which fringed their edges, like eye- 
lashes on the margin of the eyelid! 

Young as Iwas, I noticed the peculiarities of 
the withered leaves which I gathered together. 
The two sides of the elm-leaf, or the portions 
separated by the mid-rib, were not only of two 
different sizes, which is more or less the case 
in every leaf, but their bases sprang from 
different parts of the mid-rib. The two 
halves of the lime-leaf, on the contrary, sprang 
from the same point of the mid-rib, but one 
of them was much larger than the other, and 
produced a most elegant curve backwards, as 
in the begonia. Alders have broad point- 
less leaves, while birches, which closely 
resemble them in their flowering and fruiting, 
push the mid-rib of their leaves to a sharp 
point. Leaves of poplar-trees make beau- 
tiful natural skeletons or lacework as_ they 
lie and rot on the ground, the cellular part 
decaying and the fibres only remaining ; but 
those of the willow decay in every part at 
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once, and yield none of the delicate tracery 
so remarkable in others. Some compound 
leaves separate into individual leaves, and 
come down one by one to the ground, and 
others fall in a whole group. Some retain 
their foot-stalks and their blades united to 
the last; others, like the sycamore, separate 
the blade from the foot-stalk, leaving the 
foot-stalks like bones or ribs by themselves, 
while the blades mouldered away in another 
place, reminding one of the way in which 
the human body itself decayed in the grave, 
first the soft fleshy parts, and last the bony 
skeleton. 

When I raked the withered leaves together, 
what wonderful sights I often disclosed that 
had been hid underneath them !—little rocky 
places covered with hoary lichens ; fragile 
coral-like tufts, like the frost-flowers on 
window-panes in mid-winter ; little goblets 
with scarlet edges, like drops of sealing-wax 
which the fairies might have used ; mosses 
with braided stems or dense tufts soft as 
velvet, covered over with lovely seed-capsules ; 
tiny mushrooms of varied hues and sizes and 
shapes; myriads of beech-burrs opening their 
smooth shining valves, empty or filled with 
brown plump three-cornered nuts which 
were so toothsome to the school-boy taste ; 
oak-apples and pretty embossed cups filled 
with polished acorn-nuts, each of which 
filled its own cup exactly and no other. On 
the leaves themselves which covered these 
vegetable curiosities were strange markings. 
The sycamore-leaves were covered with great 
round wrinkled spots of deepest black which 
had their origin in a curious parasitic plant 
of fungoid nature, while the under-surfaces 
of the withered oak-leaves were jewelled with 
the rusty little round disks of the oak- 
spangles, that looked like the “ fairies’ 
money” or the seeds of a polypody fern. 
Each of them was so perfect that it seemed 
as if cut out of a piece of velvet, and 
might be worn as miniature buttons by 
Titania herself; and there was always a 
scarlet mushroom, with its snowy gills and 
stem, and little white scales upon its re- 
splendent cap, with the sun shining full 
upon it in the aisles of the golden birch- 
woods. 

In those innocent days I did not know 
what these strange vegetable growths might 
be. ‘hey awoke my curiosity, and I looked 
upon them as the denizens of another world 
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than that of my own daily life, the world of 
magic and poetry. I have since known 
their names and structures, but the mystery 
has not gone out of them, and much of the 
old feeling regarding them as discoveries of 
my own, which no other person had ever 
seen, remain still with me, and I wonder 
whether the young eyes of a new generation 
will see them again as I once saw them. 
Such mystical communings with Nature in 
the autumn woodlands always left me wistful 
and thoughtful, as I used to come home in 
the soft October twilight and emptied my 
bags, and spread the withered leaves soft 
and thick in the stye and byre, and saw the 
huge delight of the animals as they enjoyed 
their new beds. These pleasant tasks of my. 
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boyhood only stirred up within me wonder 
and joy; but since then I have learned 
many a lesson from the withered leaves, and 
chiefly this of trust and hope. 


Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
Without the blest fore-knowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest flowers were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendour, 

And shows me where concealed they lay, 
Spring's children pure and tender. 


Walk life's dark path, they seem to say, 
With love's divine fore-knowing, 

That where man sees but withered leaves. 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 





THE INSURRECTION OF THE ANIMALS 


By JOHN A. HAMILTON 


about West Cornwall, whose strange 

doings were a frequent theme of tale 

and jest. He sat for hours on some 
out-jutting rock of the coast, surrounded by 
sea-birds; he roamed about the pastures, 
attended by the cattle, apparently on the best 
of terms with fierce old bulls; he stood in a 
field with horses gathered about him, as if in 
friendly converse. The old fellow seemed to 
have an understanding with all the beasts and 
birds of the countryside, both tame and wild. 
No one knew where the man had his home 
or how he lived. It was generally believed 
that he was a lunatic, but as he did no harm 
and gave no trouble he was not molested. 
The country folk spoke of him as the 
** Wanderer.” 

Early in March 19— the inhabitants of 
Penzance were surprised by the appearance 
of placards on the hoardings, announcing 
that a strike of domestic animals would 
shortly take place, and that those who wished 
for further information on the subject might 
obtain it by attendance at a certain hall on 
the evening of that day. The printer of the 
bills stated, in answer to inquiries, that he 
had been employed by a person who re- 
sembled the Wanderer. Curiosity and some 


| the year 19— an old man wandered 


expectation of fun drew a large audience at 
the time appointed, and the queer old man 
appeared on the platform to address the 
assembly. At the beginning there was 
nothing like fun, for the Wanderer spoke of 
the sufferings endured by the animals which 
assist the labours, contribute to the support, 
or minister to the pleasure of mankind. His 
low but penetrating voice, his spare form 
and wrinkled and weather-beaten face, his 
evidently intense feeling, were anything rather 
than comical, and the speech was intensely 
earnest. Common things took a new aspect 
as he described them. The audience listened 
while he spoke of the slow torture of a bird 
caught in a trap, and its helpless, hopeless 
struggle for many hours. When the man 
said that he had in mercy killed outright 
hundreds of birds and beasts in such con- 
dition, the hearers felt something like relief 
and gratitude. When hetold the tale of the 
daily endurance of a half-starved donkey 
under the power of a brutal owner, the man 
stirred everybody to sympathy. His way of 
putting the ordinary case of a “pet” bird 
forgotten and dying of hunger and thirst 
made the flesh creep. When he related the 
sufferings of cattle on board ship, the audience 
cried “Shame, shame!” vehemently. His 
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account of what men inflict on horses, over- 
loading, over-driving, flogging them, roused 
the people to a great pitch of excitement. 
He produced a handful of stones. “ See,” 
he said, “‘ these were taken from the intestines 
of a horse which a man whipped and kicked 
until the beast fell down dead. Think of the 
agony endured by the dumb creature! Think 
of the dulness and cruelty of the wretch who 
added blows and kicks to the inward pain!” 
And the speaker’s frame quivered as though 
the pain were his own. 

But the mood of the audience suddenly 
changed when the man went on to say that, 
despairing of any effectual remedy for the 
evil from the justice or compassion of man- 
kind, he had for years been engaged in the 
work of instructing the animals how to secure 
some amelioration of their lot by their own 
efforts. Laughter long and loud greeted this 
announcement. When the laughter had sub- 
sided, the speaker continued. He stated 
that he had acquired the power of communi- 
cation with several species and of receiving 
communications from them, and was now in 
a position to direct a combination of animals. 
This statement encountered more derision 
than the former one. But the man waited 
patiently until the audience had quieted 
down, and then proceeded to declare that the 
bulk of the domestic animals in the country, 
as well as many of the wild creatures, had 
resolved to strike a blow for their own emanci- 
pation. They did not seek revenge for past 
wrongs, nor did they intend to exert all their 
strength at first, but they had determined to 
give proof of their power in one district, that 
of West Cornwall, in the hope that the human 
inhabitants would meet them in a fair and 
reasonable spirit. ‘This was too much for the 
gravity and patience of the folk. Laughter, 
hooting, mewing as of cats, yelping as of 
dogs, all sorts of noises imitative of those of 
animals mingled ina furious hubbub. The 
man disappeared and the crowd dispersed. 
Every one agreed that the Wanderer was 
mad, some lamenting that his wits had been 
overthrown by long brooding on the subject 
of animal woes, some immensely amused by 
the novelty and extravagance of his madness. 

On the next day there was a little head- 
shaking and tongue-wagging in the streets, 
for nearly every dog and cat had disappeared 
from the town. Men remarked that the 
occurrence was very odd, and wondered 
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whether the old madman had anything to do 
with it. During the next evening and night 
the rats and mice grew extremely bold, as 
though they were aware of the absence 
of Pussie and Carlo. Housekeepers com- 
plained bitterly of the ravages done in 
larder and pantry, and mothers declared that 
they feared for their babies. A good many 
thefts and some burglaries were reported. 

On the second morning there was a 
scarcity of milk, and the dairy farmers were 
in trouble. Quiet old cows had taken to 
kicking. Many a pail of milk had been 
kicked over just as it had been filled. 
Several labourers had been gored by beasts 
hitherto perfectly gentle. Bulls and heifers 
had broken bounds and gone no one knew 
whither. The farm-dogs had left their 
homes, so the recovery of the stray cattle 
seemed the more difficult. Curiously enough, 
a silence had fallen on fields and woods. 
Not a caw ora chirp could be heard. The 
rookeries were deserted. Certainly, the 
matter was of no great importance, people 
said, but it seemed queer. Could that crazy 
fellow influence beasts and birds in some 
way? Wise men answered that it was 
absurd to imagine anything of the kind. 
The coincidence was odd, and it might be 
that a human being who had lived among the 
lower animals was able to discern signs and 
tokens of disturbance such as would escape 
the notice of more civilised mortals, but the 
pretensions made by the Wanderer were 
simply ridiculous. 

The third day brought a more remarkable 
development. When the grooms and carters 
went to harness their horses, every beast was 
vicious. Some of the men were severely 
bitten ; some were lamed by kicks. Most 
of the horses escaped from the stable-yards, 
and galloped madly along the streets, attack- 
ing every one they met, until they gathered 
into one great herd, and scampered about 
the outlying district, breaking through hedges, 
devouring and trampling down the standing 
crops. In the course of the day it became 
known that all the horses in the villages and 
hamlets had mutinied like those of the town. 
Business came almost to a standstill. Build- 
ing operations were suspended for want of 
horses to bring material. Provision mer- 
chants were obliged to send small supplies 
to their customers on hand-carts. Doctors 
could make their rounds only on foot, to the 
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great distress of some of their patients. The 
coal-dealers could not execute their orders, 
and the consequent inconvenience to many 
households, especially where some members 
of the family were in feeble health, became 
privation and even danger to life. Vessels 
entering the port could not be unloaded: 
vessels outward-bound could not complete 
cargo. There was a block at the railway 
station. Letters to and from the rural post- 
offices were delayed. Country produce failed 
for the needs of the town. ‘The toils of the 
fishermen were thrown away, as their “ take” 
could not be conveyed to the railway. 
Urged by necessity, men attempted to drag 
or push heavy loads, but their strength soon 
gave out. ‘Traction-engines were engaged, 
but there were not many in the neighbour- 
hood, and they proved inadequate to the 
work. Ina single day the loss and trouble 
and hardship involved in the mutiny of the 
horses were appalling. Before evening all 
doubt of the Wanderer’s complicity had gone, 
and angry men vowed that they would lynch 
the scoundrel if they had the chance. In a 
few days the anger had risen to frenzy, for 
the situation became worse every hour. 
Horses and cattle imported into the town 
from a distance either joined the insurgent 
animals, or, if they could not do that, refused 
to work. No severity availed to compel 
them. They might be tortured, but they 
stubbornly resisted all efforts to force them 
to work. ‘Then motors were brought into 
action, and the use of them served to miti- 
gate the sufferings of the people to some 
extent, but not nearly so much as had been 
hoped. Anda new cause of dismay appeared 
with the advance of the season. Farms and 
market-gardens were devastated by worms and 
caterpillars. Parks and private gardens 
shared the same fate. Unchecked by the 
feathered tribes, the vermin increased and 
multiplied toa sickening and horrible degree. 
The whole district was threatened with ruin. 

Meetings were held, editorials were written, 
petitions were sent to the King and to Parlia- 
ment, but nothing effectual could be done. 
Wealthy people left the neighbourhood, and 
relief in theshape of provisions was sent to the 
necessitous, but things grew steadily worse. At 
first the newspapers outside the afflicted area 
made light of the matter, and entirely scouted 
the notion that the Wanderer had part or 
lot in the business. Sapient editors mildly 
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censured the people of West Cornwall for a 
tendency to superstition, but an outbreak of 
animal rebellion in East Kent, which had 
been predicted in letters sent to the Press— 
letters which had been disregarded as the 
effusions of a madman—somewhat altered 
the tone of editorial comment, and slightly 
alarmed the officials at the Home Office. 
A reward was offered for information which 
would lead to the apprehension of a person 
of unsound mind, who was causing annoyance 
to the public by predictions of occurrences 
similar to those which had happened in West 
Cornwall and East Kent. 

Some of the newspapers gave publicity to 
a letter in answer to the proclamation signed 
“The Chief of the Insurrection.” The 
“Chief” informed the British public that to 
arrest him would serve only to precipitate 
the general rebellio. of all the animals in the 
country, as it had been arranged that such 
rebellion should take place whenever he 
refrained from issuing directions for a period 
of seven days, and that it should continue 
until brought to a close by reasonable con- 
cession on the part of the human inhabitants 
or the extermination of the rebels. He 
pointed out that he was the sole and only 
possible mediator between the public and 
the animals, and, consequently, that it was of 
more importance to the public than to the 
animals that his life and liberty should be 
preserved. He asked what likelihood there 
was of the apprehension of one who had as 
protectors and informers the whole animal 
world. Then he predicted a third outbreak, 
this time on Deeside, and a fourth, in case of 
obduracy, in London. 

There ensued a remarkable correspondence 
between the Home Secretary and the Chief 
of the Insurrection, carried on through the 
columns of the 7imes. ‘The demands of the 
Chief astonished the public by their modera- 
tion. He stipulated that a minister of justice 
to animals should be appointed, and offered 
his services in that capacity, engaging to 
instruct his staff in the means of communica- 
tion with the animals. Further, he required 
the appointment of an inspector of animals in 
every rural and urban district, to whom every 
person who employed or kept animals should 
apply for a licence, the licence to be revocable 
if the licence-holder should be guilty of ill- 
treating the animal or animals under his 
control, either in person or by deputy. Every 
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inspector was to be a well-qualified veterinary 
surgeon. A lethal chamber was to be set up in 
every inspectorate, where alone it should be 
lawful to destroy the life of any animal other 
than those slaughtered for food, but the 
slaughter of such animals to be allowed only 
under the eye of the inspector, or by persons 
who had received authorisation from him. In 
every school the pupils were to be instructed 
in the arguments against a flesh diet and in 
the duty of justice to animals. 

Stag-hunting, fox-hunting, coursing hares 
or rabbits, pigeon-shooting, and, in short, 
all sports involving prolonged suffering to 
animals, were to be prohibited. This last 
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provision excited a good deal of clamour, but 
the general interest of the public was strong 
enough to overcome the opposition of the 
sections of society which took pleasure in so- 
called “sports ”»—* survivals of barbarism,” 
as they were styled by the Chief of the 
Insurrection. 

All the demands of the insurgent animals 
were conceded, and the Chief became the 
first Minister of Justice to Animals under the 
British Crown, and so ended the cruel old 
régime and began the happy and harmonious 
understanding between man and beast which 
is extending rapidly throughout the civilised 
world. 
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R. RENDEL HARRIS tells a story 
of an Arab dragoman, with whom 
he had a discussion as to the 
sanctity of a certain Moslem saint. 

“ What does he do?” asked Dr. Harris. 
“He do nothing; he very holy man,” was 
the reply. It is not to this order that the 
modern saint belongs; it is not in the 
cloister, but in the crowded town, that we find 
those who love their fellow-men. St. Francis, 
as one might put it, is not now of Assisi, but 
of Manchester, and for nimbus has only a 
curl of factory smoke. 

So with the late Francis William Crossley, 
of Manchester. It is Dr. McLaren, who 
claims for him the name of nineteenth-cen- 
tury saint. Those who best knew him would 
admit at once his right to canonisation ; even 
a chance jury of Manchester men, one can 
fancy, would listen very impatiently to “ the 
devil’s advocate.” “The natural character 
on which his religion worked was remarkable,” 
says Dr. McLaren, “both in its sweetness 
and its strength. On one side it was scien- 
tific, on another it was a seer of visions and 
a dreamer of dreams. ‘The combination of 
great inventive capacity in a mechanical 
direction, of great organising and commercial 
power, which were proved by his extra- 
ordinary success in business, with the pure 
idealism which dominated him, struck out- 
siders as strange, but was not singular to 


those who knew how he made gas-engines, 
as he did everything, ‘to the greater glory of 
God.’”’ 

Mr. Crossley touched the imagination of 
Manchester, when he gave up his pleasant 
home outside the city and went to live in one 
of the slums. Even those who “ cared for 
none of these things” could not but admit 
and admire the sincerity of the man. And 
in grimy Ancoats he lived and worked for 
the rest of his days, and there in 1897 he 
died. Fifteen thousand people followed his 
body to the grave. 

Frank Crossley was born in 1839 at Lis- 
burn, in the north of Ireland. On the 
paternal side he came of an old Lancashire 
family, two members of which foliowed 
William ITI. to Ireland in 1689, and settled 
in Ulster. On the maternal side his ancestry 
runs back to the families of Crommelin and 
De la Cherois, names famous in the history 
of the refugee French Protestants, who 
escaped from their native land at the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
father, Major Crossley, was in the service of 
the East India Company, and in 1815 was 
Governor of the Banda Spice Islands ; he 
died when Frank, the eldest of his four 
children, was only seven years old. As a 
boy, Frank is described as ‘* high-spirited and 
passionate, very affectionate, but somewhat 
hard to control.” He was sent, by way ot 
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discipline, to a school at Castletown, in the 
Isle of Man; then, after two or three years, 
to a school at Tarvin Hall, in Cheshire. 
Subsequently he was for a few years at the 
Royal School in Dungannon, county Tyrone. 
He had extracted a promise from his mother 
that he should leave school at sixteen. The 
promise was kept, and at sixteen he turned 
from the books he never much cared about 
to face the world. He had made some 
reputation in athletics ; otherwise his school 
life seems to have been rather a barren period. 
He had alwaysa marked taste for mechanics, 
but when he left school his mother did not 
see how this taste was to be gratified, and 
tentatively he became an officer in the Tyrone 
Fusiliers, a regiment of militia. At the age 
of eighteen he was admitted to the engineer- 
ing works of Sir Robert Stephenson at 
Newcastle, and began his training as a me- 
chanical engineer. ‘This covered a_ period 
of four years. ‘Then for a time he went to 
Liverpool, and worked in the drawing office 
of an engineering firm. It was during this 
latter period that his spiritual awakening 
came asa result, it seems, of ‘‘ earthly passion 
crost.” Dr. Rendel Harris, in his Life of 
Mr. Crossley, gives the details, and it is not 
necessary to recite them here. 

We come now, after this rapid summary 
of dates, to the business section of Mr. 
Crossley’s career. We need not follow step 
by step the path by which he became a great 
captain of industry, but a business conducted 
from the first on Christian principles pre- 
sents some points of special interest. It 
was in 1867 that Frank Crossley, with his 
brother William as a partner, purchased the 
business in Manchester of a manufacturer 
of india-rubber machinery. ‘The young en- 
gineers had at first a hard time of it. They 
found that they had purchased a declining 
business, laden with bad debts, and more 
than once there was a question of closing the 
doors. “No doubt,” says Dr. Rendel 
Harris, “ there was an ethnical compensation 
somewhere for these years of struggle. The 
mere fact of finding out that one has given 
more fora thing than it is worth has a moral 
use, and the power of sympathising with 
those who are in the thick of the struggle for 
existence, was a thing which neither Frank 
Crossley nor his brother ever lost when they 
had once learned it.” 

Success came with time, and in the end 
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came abundantly. The senior partner, who 
was the expert of the firm, made many im- 
provements in rubber-making machinery, and 
in at least onedepartment quite revolutionised 
the industry. But his best work from a 
mechanical point of view was the perfecting 
of a gas-engine invented in Germany ; and it 
was by the manufacture of this machine that 
the firm won its place in the industrial world. 
It is quite in character, one would say, that a 
nineteenth-century saint should make with 
sooty hand the money he poured out for the 
good of his fellows. 

And now for an example of how these 
Christian gentlemen did business. During 
the time they were manufacturing india- 
rubber machinery, one of their best cus- 
tomers sent an order for some iron moulds 
with the request that the name of another 
firm should be cut in them. The result 
would have been to make it appear that the 
other firm had made the goods. Nothing 
woxld induce Frank Crossley to make those 
moulds ; he said it would be conniving at 
falsehood. That, however, is no more than 
one would expect from an honourable manu 
facturer. 

But here is a case of a more characteristic 
kind. Frank Crossley, like his brother, was 
an ardent teetotaler, and it troubled him 
that the engines they made were bought by 
brewers. Ought they to sell to such cus- 
tomers? Mr. Crossley asked the advice of 
Dr. McLaren. In his letter tothe doctor 
he says: “Is it right to sell engines to 
brewers? Our business with them has 
largely been for engines to drive soda-water 
machines. They doa trade that way as well 
as in intoxicants. Still we have probably sold 
a good many for the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquor of one sort or another. In my 
mind I draw a line between selling a brewer a 
loaf, or a coat, and an article which he wants 
for his morals-destroying trade. I am, there- 
fore, against it, and vote to pull up. 
There is another strong practical ground of 
argument against this line of business—the 
sending out our men to breweries or theatres 
to erect the engines is bad. It exposes 
them to temptation. And further, the fact 


that we pulled up and would not sell would 
be a strong point with a good many — 
for taking a similar step.’ 

It was not an easy nut to crack, nil Dr. 
McLaren’s answer is very interesting. “ ‘The 
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principle ‘I sell to anybody ; the use made 
is the buyer’s affair, not mine,’ will not do. 
What would be said of a cutler who sold a 
knife to a man who said, ‘ Sell me a sharp 
knife to cut my mother-in-law’s throat with.’ 
The extreme assertion of entire irresponsi- 
bility for the use of goods sold must be put 
aside, on the lower grounds recognised by 
law, and on the higher Christian ground, 
that we are responsible for our brethren, and 
are not to be par- 
takers of other men’s 
sins. But what about 
the other end of the 
stick? I think that 
the extreme principle 
there, that we are | 
bound to take into 
account all the pos- 
sible evil uses which 
may be made of an 
article, is equally un- 
workable; if for no 
other reason, because 
they cannot be traced. 
Is there any middle 
ground? I think so. 
I should not like to 
be a hop merchant, 
for example; nor 
should I sell barley to 
a brewer if I were a 
grain merchant, for I 
should then be deal- 
ing in an article 
which had only one 
possible use, and that, 
in my judgment, a 
sufficiently bad use , 
to make it my duty 
to have no com- 
plicity with it. But 
your letter does not 
put your case as precisely on all-fours with 
these, and the distinction it suggests seems 
to be the governing consideration. ‘That is 
to say, you do not sell, knowing certainly the 
use to be made. ‘Probably,’ and ‘often 
used in ways we should condemn ’—there 
is a big difference, and in it seems to lie 
the vindication of your dealing with brewers, 
&c.” 

How was the matter finally settled? The 
firm decided that their travellers should not 
solicit orders from brewers, and that their 
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advertisements should not appear in the 
organs of the liquor trade. They would 
not, however, refuse to sell to brewers if 
asked to do so; but Mr. Frank Crossley 
made a point of ear-marking his share of the 
profits from such transactions, and sending 
the money to charitable institutions. Such 
scrupulousness, one fears, would strike the 
business world of to-day with astonishment. 
Mr. Crossley’s conscience was certainly very 
sensitive. Another 
illustration of this 
very characteristic of 
the man arises out 
of his life as an ap- 
prentice at Newcastle. 
He was in the habit 
during these years of 
attending the theatre. 
A man who worked 
next to him at 
Stephenson’s was at 
night a door-keeper 
at one of the theatres, 
and made no bones 
about letting Crossley 
in free. Looking 
back upon this in the 
new light that soon 
afterwards came to 
him, Crossley saw that 
he had done wrong, 
and by way of com- 
pensation sent to the 
theatre company a 
cheque for £60. 
They asked him for 
—_—_———— the name of the door- 
keeper, but he de- 
clined to give it. 
When Mr. Crossley 
married in 1871 his 
business outlooks 
uncertain. In view 
of what happened afterwards, a letter 
he wrote to the lady who was about 
to become his wife is very interesting. 
“‘ Altho’ I have what may be called fair 
prospects, I am a poor man at present. But 
here is the chief point I wish to name. If 
my business, which has good possibilities 
about it, did become lucrative, I would 
never, if I continue to hold my present 
views, think it right to live in such a way as 
conventional morality pronounces in favour 
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of. There is too much wretchedness in the 
world, in my opinion, to warrant any useless 
expenditure on self. Until the poor, who 
have always been with us so far, have 
departed or become well-to-do, the principle, 
I take it, ought to be: spend on yourself 
that only which will enable you to contribute 
to the well-being of others in the greatest 
degree.” 

The views expressed in this letter Mr. 
Crossley continued to hold to the end of his 
life. As years went on and his business 
profits increased, he was able to extend the 
scope of his benefactions. He gave away 
his money almost as fast as he got it. 

“Don’t be afraid of bleeding me,” he 
once said to Dr. Mackennal, who had called 
upon him for a subscription. “I am the 
possessor of a patent. I may any morning 
find that a new invention has been registered 
which may render mine worthless. While I 
am making money I ought to give it away.” 

But it was not money alone that Mr. 
Crossley gave ; he threw himself heart and 
soul into all sorts of good work. He seems 
always to have kept a sad eye on the slums. 
For some time he cherished a scheme to 
buy up and demolish certain insanitary areas 
and transfer their population to the country. 
Nothing came of it, but in the end he per- 
haps accomplished more by going to live in 
a slum. He was much attracted by the 
earnestness and practical character of the 
Salvation Army’s work, and came to be on 
very friendly terms with its leaders. It is 
stated that from first to last he contributed 
to the funds of the Army about £100,000. 

As one would imagine, Mr. Crossley and 
his brother were keenly interested in the 
welfare of their own employés. Close to the 
works they built a hall for the men, and out 
of this grew a lads’ club which proved a great 
success. The hall and the club are now, and 
had been for some years before Mr. Frank 
Crossley’s death, under the management of 
Mr. William Crossley. 

But with all his giving, in money and in 
work, he was not at ease. “It is not hard 
to give,” he remarked to Dr. Mackennal ; 
“it is very hard to be sure you are not 
doing harm rather than good by giving.” 
And so came the decision to leave Bowdon 
for Ancoats. Mrs. Crossley had long been 
of one mind with her husband. “They 
felt,” says Dr. Rendel Harris, “that ‘he 


increased spiritual life which they haa 
received ought to be employed in personal 
efforts amongst the poor, and the suffering 
and the degraded, in one of those districts 
where one never has to ask the question 
whether we have the poor always with us 
or not, because one never has any one 
else.” 

Such a district is Ancoats, the old work- 
shop of Manchester. Here, on the site of 
a music-hall known as the “Star,” Mr. 
Crossley built a mission station, with a fine 
hall for meetings, and a house. ‘lhe name 
of the old building he transferred to the 
new; and Ancoats still had its “ Star.” 
The new centre of Christian effort was 
opened in 1889, and henceforward the Star 
Hall was the home of the Crossleys. Two 
of the boys were away at school, and bya 
little arrangement for their vacations the rest 
of the family were free to live where they 
pleased. 

“Tt was a big plunge,” Mrs. Crossley said 
afterwards, “ but it proved to be the right 
thing, and we have never regretted it.” 

It would be a long story to tell what it 
meant for Ancoats and for Manchester, and 
how, to quote Dr. Mackennal, “it set in 
operation a long train of consequences, 
originated agencies and became the founda- 
tion of a manifold Christian service.” The 
main effort of the Star was evangelistic. It 
was built, as Mr. and Mrs. Crossley explained 
in the invitation they sent out for the opening 
ceremony, ‘“ because we believe in present 
salvation—that is to say, we believe in a 
divine power able to join men to God here 
and now. . . . Ten publics to one church or 
chapel is a striking object lesson. We there- 
fore thank God for giving us the opportunity 
of adding another centre of Christian effort 
in which to suit many still unsatisfied needs ; 
meetings will be conducted on lines of greater 
freedom than usual.” Experience suggested 
new openings for work. Rescue Homes for 
girls were established at Bowdon and 
Cheetham, and at the “Star” a Home was 
opened to train girls for mission work at 
home and abroad. Mr. Crossley was much 
taken with the idea of industrial missions. 
There might be an added blessing, he thought, 
on those “ who worked with their own hands, 
and taught others their own arts and crafts as 
well as their own beliefs.” In 1896 Mr. and 
Mrs. Crossley made a brief visit to India. 
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They wished to see for themselves the 
foreign mission field to which they were 
sending so many workers. Besides, Mr. 
Crossley was out of health; his work in 
Ancoats was telling upon him, and he needed 
a rest, which he was not likely to take at 
home. To the regret of his friends he came 





back no better in health, and was never 
really well again. Only one year more of 
life remained to him, and a large part of it 
he devoted to work for the relief of the 
suffering Christians in Armenia. Since his 
death the work at the “ Star ” has been con- 
tinued by Mrs. Crossley and her daughter. 


RESPECTABLE SINS* 


IV—EGOTISM 


By tHE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


HEN Maurice, the most in- 
cisive and spiritual moral 
teacher of last century, lec- 
tured on conscience before 

the University of Cambridge, the title of his 
first lecture was ‘“ On the Word I,” and his 
reason for starting with “I” was that, while 
morals might seem unpractical, nothing is 
so real as individuality. Behind conscience 
is the person who realises right and wrong, 
who does right and is justified in himself, 
who does wrong and is guilty in himself. 
Behind reason is the person who thinks and 
imagines, and who, if he were crushed by 
the world, would yet be greater than the 
blind matter which was his tomb, because 
he was conscious of himself. Behind the 
action is the person who directs and 
executes and achieves—an energy more vital 
and more masterful than the forces of 
Nature. When any one says “I,” he 
declares his separation from the material 
world and his independence of his fellow 
men. He lays out the frontiers of a king- 
dom in which he is absolute ruier, and which 
none may invade. No one can dictate to 
him his thoughts, and no one knows what 
he is thinking. Within the fortress of his 
individuality he is alone, absolute, mysterious, 
owning the authority of none save God Him- 
self, in whose personality his own stands, 
and is complete. 

If there be danger in self-absorption, 
there is also an egotism which is just, for it 
were surely an irony of knowledge that a 
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man should study the rocks of the world, 
and the beasts that live upon its surface, 
and everything in Heaven above and in the 
waters under the earth, and know nothing 
of himself. Socrates struck a high note of 
wisdom when he urged upon his disciples to 
devote themselves to the question, “ What 
sort of creature I myself am.” Nothing is 
more amazing, and few things more disas- 
trous, than our ignorance of ourselves. 
Nothing after the knowledge of God is more 
important than self-knowledge, for if to 
know God be life, to know ourselves will be 
conduct. For a man to enter within his 
self and shut the door upon the world, and 
go through the secret mansions of his soul 
with the candle of the Lord, would be an 
education, but it is one of the paradoxes of 
life that a’ person who will prattle about 
himself till his neighbours be sick of him, 
for the silliness and vanity of his talk, will 
yet, in the very talking, let every one see 
that he knows nothing of himself. He is, 
indeed, fortunate who has analysed himself 
and can write out his own character; who 
can solve the most intricate of all equa- 
tions, that which is signified by the symbol 
oT” 

Suppose we even define egotism to be the 
assertion of oneself, yet there is one man to 
whom it is not a frailty but a duty. If 
providence has led one above the mists which 
hinder our lower vision and has shown unto 
him the land of promise in its length and 
breadth, then we will not quarrel with him 
if, coming down from his height, he declares 
what he has seen with many an “I.” "Tis 
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through this man we can alone get our 
glimpse of the unseen, and his eyes become 
ours ; we are all identified with his person- 
ality. His “I” is vicarious. If one, again, 
has been called into the holy place of God, 
and been charged with a spiritual message 
to his fellows, then is he bound to say “ 1,” 
and he ought to speak with much authority. 
His “I” is that of the Spirit of God, the 
guarantee that a message has come through 
‘this human soul from the Eternal to us all. 
Were he to become impersonal, and to 
obliterate himself, then the Evangel would 
be only a suggestion, a speculation, a doc- 
trine; it would cease to be a revelation. 
And if God has summoned one from among 
the ranks and given him a divine commis- 
sion to set the captive free and to work 
righteousness, then he must not remain in 
quiet and obscurity. This servant of the 
Lord must thrust himself forward into the 
van, and stand in the eye of the public ; his 
voice must be heard above all others, and 
his “I,” full of superb confidence, will be 
an inspiration to his followers. Three men 
are under an obligation to say “I” with a 
clear voice—a poet, a prophet, a patriot. 
This, in its highest note, was the “I” of 
Jesus Himself, who said, with the authority 
of the Son of God, “ Verily, verily I say 
unto you.” And this “I” of the Lord has 
been the light and strength of the world. 
Religion and morals have been richer for 
autobiographies, which are a part of litera- 
ture. Some warn us by their instructive 
wickedness, some guide us by their instruc- 
tive goodness, but an honest self-life, written 
by a man with any power of expression, is a 
human document, and a contribution to our 
practical knowledge. If a man writes his 
journal intime sitting upon a stage, and 
with one eye on the gallery, then it were 
better burned than printed ; but if any one 
can give the diary of his soul without self- 
consciousness, then will it be of more value 
than systems of philosophy. Our Anylo- 
Saxon nature, in its finest and strongest 
form, dislikes self-revelation and respects 
unbroken reserve. It regards the man who 
makes confessions about himself with con- 
tempt if they are amusing, with suspicion if 
they are serious. And, therefore, just in 
proportion as a man is well bred and 
modest, he will refuse to speak about him- 
self, and so it comes to pass that society 
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suffers a twofold hardship from the people 
who are not interesting, and who speak 
about nothing except themselves, and the 
people who are very interesting and will 
speak about anything except themselves. 
There are people against whom one has a 
just complaint because they refuse to be 
egotists even for half an hour ; who have had 
profound experiences and will not share 
them, who have treasures of knowledge and 
will not expose them, who have written famous 
books but will only speak about other people’s 
books, who have travelled in unknown lands, 
but will question us about our fourteen-days’ 
Continental trip. Their reserve is a pardon- 
able pride, but it is also a subtle form of 
selfishness, and such people ought to re- 
member that they are not their own but 
belong to us all, and that when they refuse 
to open their grounds to the multitude it is 
no compensation to us that they are willing 
to come and sit in our little garden. 

Times also come in the life of an ordi- 
nary person when he is suddenly invested 
with a certain dignity and authority. Let 
death visit a home and take away its head, 
it matters not how commonplace may be 
the widow, a theologian may well listen to 
her words, for she has been in the depths 
and may have found some pearl. No 
morbid analysis of human nature can rival 
this witness; within her heart has been 
enacted the tragedy of life. When learned 
people are discussing the ways of a bar- 
barous tribe and are at a loss for reliable 
information, some one says suddenly, “I 
was once wrecked on that coast!” Does it 
matter that he is a plain and uneducated 
man? He is instantly master of the com- 
pany ; he alone can answer questions, he 
only is judge in dispute. His “I” is price- 
less; who would wish it exchanged for 
“they say?” Some modest, timid creature, 
being pressed to do iniquity, falls back on 
his conscience and stands at bay. “I 
cannot,” he says, and this is a capital “I” 
not to be laughed down or swept away. 
The real man has found himself and risen 
to his height in the strength of God. This 
is the “I” which cleanses and reinforces 
life. One is justified in egotism if he be 
great, or if he has had to do with great 
things. \ 

When, however, the proper place of 
egotism has been recognised, it remains a 
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patent fact that this spirit is apt to break all 
bounds and to lord it in every direction. 
Men of iron will and powerful mind, charged 
with unchastened ambition, have straddled 
across the pages of history so that nations 
could only peep and mutter at their feet. 
Apostles of culture have not hesitated to use 
men and women as subjects for their experi- 
ments, and have not cared who suffered if 
they were richer by an esthetic emotion, or 
wiser by a glimpse into a tortured mind, so 
that the world of living and suffering peuple 
was but the orange which they could suck 
dry and fling away. A master of commerce 
by skilful combination and far-reaching plans 
annexes one business after another till at 
last he is monarch of an empire, and those 
who were once freemen become his slaves. 
Napoleon in arms, Goethe in culture, and 
such a man as a trust king in America 
illustrate this spirit of grasping and insolent 
egotism which the world instinctively resents 
and which it consistently rewards with 
hatred. 

When one comes to that pettier and more 
ignoble egotism which is concentrated in the 
ordinary individual there is an illustration to 
hand in a certain form of modern fiction. 
The novel which won our suffrages in earlier 
days used to lift us out of ourselves and our 
narrow environment by transferring us to the 
province of romance. But of late years we 
have suffered terribly by what may be called 
literary pathology, the analysis of the un- 
healthy moods of human nature, and _ its 
maudlin eccentricities, till every third person 
who reads is engaged in studying himself, but 
not with the candle of the Lord, writing futile 
diaries, prosing about his feelings, and ex- 
plaining himself, who is not worth explaining, 
to an indifferent public. Feeble pcople have 
sunk into spiritual hypochondria, convincing 
themselves that they are misunderstood, 
neglecting obvious duties for wild missions, 
and dallying with unhealthy emotions till 
they have become a subject of mockery and 
count for nothing in life. 

Robust common sense and the pressure of 
affairs have very likely saved most of us 
from this inanity, but is there one who does 
not at a time stand aghast at his own self- 
absorption? How difficult it is to be certain 
that our most dutiful and benevolent actions 
have not sprung from selfish motives. With 
what nervous anxiety do we watch any action 
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which is likely to affect our interests, and 
with what ingenuous indignation do we 
regard any person who has remotely touched 
them. Are we not secretly pleased to hear 
favourable things about ourselves? and do we 
not seize every occasion to talk about our 
own affairs? Are we not unconsciously in 
the custom of relating every subject to our 
own life, so that wherever conversation began 
it will always end in our diseases (conceive 
of that), our children, our experiences, our 
travels, our views, our excellences, our 
failings, and, if every other subject be ex- 
hausted, our very sins? We spread ourselves 
on every side and extend ourselves across 
every neighbour’s frontier till people ap- 
proaching too near the outer circle of the 
whirlpool are sucked in and whirled round 
this maelstrom of egotism. Is it not rare to 
meet with a person so unself-conscious and 
so self-forgetful that he will not know he is 
alluded to either in praise or b'ame, that 
he will never dream of obtruding himself 
or anything that has to do with him on his 
neighbour, that he will be ready to give him- 
self with undivided mind to the considera- 
tion of his neighbour’s difficulties or ideas 
as he may be invited? It is humiliating 
and exasperating to reflect that some of us 
hardly ever escape from ourselves. 

This self-concentration which is apt to 
grow with the years and may reach monstrous 
proportions is the parent of many evils and 
discomforts. It is apt for one thing to rob 
us of our neighbour’s good-will, for even a 
person who has fallen into some great sin 
is not always so much disliked as an egotist 
who is concerneu about nobody except 
himself. For him friendship with its inspira- 
tions and consolation is impossible; he 
must remain isolated and unloved. He is 
certain to be a bore before whose weary 
reiteration always on this text of “I” people 
will flee as from a pestilence; he is likely 
to be peevish and discontented since the 
greed of self can never be satisfied, and 
the weariness of self can never be removed. 
The egotist is also heir to a hundred 
sufferings from which unself-conscious people 
are free, because in his imagination he is ever 
being slighted, affronted, and criticised. And 
the slave of self will suffer his chief loss in 
a narrow and stunted character, the sickly 
growth which has been breathing its own 
air, and has never stood on those high places 
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where the greatest as well as the least loses 
himself in God. 

No negative rule will reduce our swollen 
vanity, which may be none the less dangerous 
because it is unseen, or deliver us from that 
Frankenstein which our self-consciousness 
has created. The passion for self can only 
be driven out by the passion for others, and 
our eyes can only be turned from the fascina- 
tion of our own things if they be brought to 
rest on the things of others. He cannot be 
hopelessly in love with himself who loves, 
after a practical fashion, his mother, his 
wife, or his child, thinking for them, working 
for them, encompassing them with affec- 
tionate service. He cannot be imprisoned 
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in his own affairs as in a chamber which 
grows narrower every day, and will in the 
end crush the soul, who keeps an interested 
eye upon the affairs of his church or city. 
He cannot be for ever babbling about him- 
self whose mind is exercised with eternal 
verities. Without self-forgetfulness no one 
will be loved, no one can do any great works. 
Just in proportion as we have forgotten our- 
selves—our health, our position, our interests, 
our ideas, and have flung ourselves into theser- 
vice of Christ and our fellow men, shall we be 
strong and glad, for it remains true in small 
things as in great that he who wills to keep 
his life shall lose it, but he who wills to lose 
his life shall find it unto life eternal. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


ADY CROSBY stood at the front 
door of Cathrigg Hall looking out 
anxiously for her little boy, who 
had been missing all the morning. 

Nothing had ever reconciled her to the 
freedom with which the three elder ones had 
roamed the hills as soon as they could stand 
on their feet, and Giles, Molly, and Mab 
were not supposed to go out of the grounds 
without their governess. But Giles was as 
hard to keep in sight as a kitten, and to-day 
he had run out to feed his rabbits and had 
never come back again. There were, of 
course, plenty of “dangerous places,” but 
practically the boy was very unlikely to 
come to harm. Little feet grow early into 
sympathy with the soil which they tread— 
and children know better when places are 
*‘dangerous” than their elders do. Poor 
little Miss Woodley, a town bred girl, chosen 
because she had a south-country accent, 
usually gave herself up out of doors en- 
tirely to her pupils’ guidance, and was 
pulled up, down, and over difficult places 


regardless of her own convictions of ther 
feasibility. 

But Lady Crosby had never climbed the 
fells; she would have taken a regulation 
mountain walk if she had gone to the lakes 
or to Scotland, but she did not like the 
gloomy crags round Marsdale, and the in- 
exorable dictates of public opinion did not 
compel her to admire them. 

Giles was certainly very naughty in playing 
truant. He had run off like a little black- 
legged, black-faced mountain lamb, and his 
mother did not realise that he was nearly 
as sure-footed. 

Lady Crosby was almost at the end of her 
patience. Every month made life harder to 
bear, her nerves were tried, and her spirits 
ready to fail her. 

Could Giles have run after his sister? 
Surely Vi would not take him out without 
leave for the whole morning. Besides, he 
had been in the schoolroom till eleven, now 
it was past one. Here, however, was Viola 


coming quickly over the grass at the back. 
“Oh Vi! have you seen Giles?” 
‘No, mother,” said Viola as she came 
near, “I have seen some one else though.” 
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“Giles ran out at eleven—I am _ sure 
Miss Woodley doesn’t look after him carefully 
enough. Itis time he was at school———” 

“Mother,” interposed Vi, “never mind 
about Giles. He'll be all right. There’s 
something much more important. Crad is 
here.” 

““Crad ?” 

“Ves. He has come back. He knows 
about Quentin. He’s allright. But, mother, 
you must find my father and tell him. Crad’s 
coming by the back way. Don’t let papa 
fly out at him before he has had time to 
think.” 

Viola threw herself upon her mother, 
grasping her eagerly, while Lady Crosby, 
still with wandering eyes and half-wondering 
thoughts, exclaimed with a certain fretful- 
ness : 

‘*‘Crad should have written ! Your father’s 
in the library. What can we do, Vi? He 
will forbid him to come. And Giles r 

Viola turned away and stamped her foot, 
with the sharp sense that the mother’s eager- 
ness was not for her and hers. 

“T’ll have to go to papa,” she said, “but 
he is angry with me.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Crosby, “I’m 
not myself. There has been more than I 
can bear, and I am worried about Giles. 
But I'll go to your father. Do you mean 
that Crad is really here ?.” 

“Yes. Coming in a few minutes. Oh 
mother, get father to let him come home !” 

Lady Crosby gave one last wandering 
anxious glance round the landscape. 

“‘ Why, there is Crad!” she cried, “ run- 
ning fast!” 

Down from the hill at the back, across 
the grass, came Caradoc, at full speed and 
with a white, terrified face. 

He slackened his pace as he saw the two 
ladies together ; but still came up to them 
fast and straight. 

“ Oh, Crad, you have found Giles. He 
is hurt?” cried Lady Crosby for all greet- 
ing. 

“No, no. But my father has had a fall; 
I’m afraid he is hurt. Where’s Daniel ? 
And George Fleming? They must come 
and help me, and bring something to carry 
him. No, mother, you couldn’t get there. 
Vi, you'd better not come.” 

Want of self-possession was not Viola’s 
failing. She darted off in search of help. 
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Lady Crosby looked dazed and stupid. 

“Where?” she said. “Has he broken 
his leg? ‘Take me there at once!” 

“He saw me across the brook,” said 
Caradoc, ‘and he fell as he tried to cross 
it. I don’t know. I’m not sure. I must 
get back quick. I had to leave him alone. 
But, dear mother, don’t try to come.” 

“My dear, I must come,” said Lady 
Crosby. “Go back to him—quick. I'll 
get some brandy and follow you at once.” 

“ Yes—yes! That’s best,” said Crad, 
hardly able to speak. “Find Vi, mother dear. 
You won't faint, will you ?” 

“Faint? Oh no, I never faint,” said Lady 
Crosby, hurrying away from him, while he 
turned and rushed up the hill again. 

“ He is killed,” said Lady Crosby to her- 
self, “and Giles is gone too, most likely. 
But I must go to him and do for him to the 
very last.” 

She went into the house and got the 
brandy, telling the maids that there had 
been an accident, with complete calmness, 
and then she walked straight up the hill path, 
looking round mechanically for the missing 
child, and hurrying as much as her un- 
accustomed feet would permit. She saw Vi 
flying ahead of her, while her maid Law- 
son, who liked Cathrigg even less than herself 
and only endured it for her sake, came up 
to her carrying remedies and offering her 
arm. 

Lady Crosby took it; but she did not 
speak. She was not consciously thinking of 
anything but of getting up the hill quickly ; 
but visions—premature, incongruous, utterly 
unsuitable—of present and future—flashed 
across her mind. A phonograph of our in- 
voluntary thoughts or brain impressions at a 
moment of crisis would surprise many of us. 

Lady Crosby had seen in her mind’s eye 
her husband’s funeral, and the black-frocked 
children, before she came up panting to the 
brook-side. 

“ Giles isn’t there!” she said, even as the 
farm men and gardeners came close on her 
steps bearing a gate with a horsecloth thrown 
over it. She gasped and almost cried out, 
then looking down the bank she saw her 
husband’s large frame lying on the further 
side of the stream, with Caradoc holding his 
head and Viola kneeling beside him. 

“Caradoc! my dear, my dear!” cried 
Lady Crosby, as she scrambled down the 





*** He’s gone!’ she said, gazing into his face” 


bank, and through the shallow brook, drop- 
ping on her knees with her skirts in the 
swirling waters, and took her husband’s 
hand. 

“He’s gone!” she said, gazing into his 
face. 

“Oh no—no!” cried Caradoc. “ It’s my 
fault—my doing! But let us take him home. 
Here, Fleming! Mother—Vi—get up.” 

Neither wife nor daughter made extra 
trouble. They gave what help they could, 
and, with great difficulty, Sir Caradoc’s tall, 
heavy frame was carried up the bank by his 
son and the other men and laid upon the 
gate, and then awkwardly, for they were 
ignorant and unhandy, carried down the 
steep hill path, Viola rushing down in front 
to make ready for him, and Lady Crosby 
walking beside him, and now and then speak- 
ing to him. 

“Caradoc, my dear, can you hear me? 
There! he moved a little” —while Law- 
son kept close beside her sobbing. 


“You don’t see Master Giles, Lawson?” 
suddenly said Lady Crosby, turning round 
as they neared the house, though she knew 
there was but one answer. 

They carried in their heavy burden and 
laid it down on the broad leather sofa in the 
library, while the women began to try first 
remedies, and then experiments in search of 
signs of life. Caradoc sent off a man on the 
old pony for the doctor, and Viola, going 
in search of some useless thing, met Miss 
Woodley in the hall. 

“Oh, Miss Crosby, I can’t find Giles 
anywhere. I’m sure I thought he was in 
the yard. He is the most tiresome child— 
Lady Crosby will blame me——” 

“ She won’t think about you. My father’s 
fallen down, and I believe he’s dead,” said 
Vi. 

Caradoc came out of the library to her side. 

“Yes, Vi, he is,” he said,‘ under his 
breath ; “but let mother doubt it till the 
doctor comes.” 
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Miss Woodley gasped and burst into tears, 
but the son and daughter were quite calm 
and still. 

The doctor from Ashby was fortunately 
caught at a cottage close by, where a new 
little life was making its entrance into the 
world, even as the old one left it. 

The verdict was quickly given. There had 
been a blow on the head against the rock, 
but the cause of death was probably heart- 
failure from the shock. Sir Caradoc’s heart 
had not been in a satisfactory state. 

“ How did it happen? Who was there? ” 
asked the doctor. ‘It is fortunate that you 
are at home, Mr. Caradoc.” 

“T was coming home,” said Caradoc, “ my 
father saw me across the brook, and fell in 
trying to come to meet me. At least, I—I 
think so.” 

Caradoc was white and shaken. 
to realise what had hap- 
pened. 

“You will be the only 
witness at the inquest. There 
must, of course, be an in- 
quest,” said the doctor, look- 
ing at him rather curiously, 
and secretly wondering what 
the story of his long absence 
was. 

Then there came a time 
of hasty consultation and 
arrangement. The doctor 
undertook to drive over to 
Greenhead Howe and to 
bring back Mr. Quince and 
Mrs. Penaluna, “ who,” as he 
said, “might be useful.” 
Viola, with an impulse to get 
away from the house, ran out 
to the fell side and shouted 
for Giles, while Miss Woodley 
gave the two awed and tear- 
ful little girls their dinner. 
Lady Crosby stood at the 
window and watched for her 
boy. The awful trouble 
seemed unrealised, and so 
to speak, spoiled by the ner- 
vous tension of doubt and 
suspense. 

Caradoc, the banished, 
disgraced, unconsidered boy, 
stood in the hall alone. He 


was the master, on whom all 
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the arrangements rested. Yet he could think 


of nothing to do. 

Presently Vi came running in, holding 
Giles by the shoulder. 

“ Here he is, the naughty boy ! ” she cried, 
with a certain relief in speaking natural words. 
“T met him coming down the fell, but where 
he has been he will not say.” 

The instant the nervous tension was over 
and Lady Crosby came to herself, she kissed 
Giles gravely. 

“You must go to Miss Woodley,” she said, 
“she will attend to you. The trouble is too 
great to think of you now.” 

Giles was a small, pale, rather impish- 
looking child, but with the fine blue eyes of 
the Crosbys. He looked at his mother, and 
he looked at Caradoc, but without testifying 
any surprise at seeing him, then slipped up- 
stairs to the schoolroom. 
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There was so much to do that none of 
them did anything, so many questions to ask 
that they sat in blank silence, till in a 
wonderfully short space wheels were heard, 
and Mr. Quince, the doctor, and Biddums 
were there. 

Quince Crosby’s thin, pale face did not 
show feelings quickly. He shook hands 
silently with Caradoc, and followed him into 
the library, where he stood looking down on 
his dead brother. 

“Peace be with him!” he said, after a 
minute or two, while somehow the familiar 
voice woke Caradoc from his stupor, the 
tears welled into his eyes, he trembled and 
could not speak. 

“You were with him?” said Quince, as 
they withdrew. Caradoc nodded. 

“ Did he see you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Speak to you ?” 

“ He spoke—he fell—down the bank. I 
ran to him, I just caught hold of him, but 
he slipped down. I think he was gone in a 
moment.” 

“ Did he know you ?” 

“ No, he said—‘ Quentin !’” 

“Well, there has to be the farce of an 
inquest, doctor tells me. You can show 
that the fall was accidental. Now, what is 
to be done ?” 

There was a brief consultation, which 
resulted in telegrams being sent to Edward 
Mason, to the Miss ‘Tremaddocks, and to the 
family man of business at Northborough, who 
could come at once and help to make 
arrangements. 

The family burying place was not at the 
little Marsdale Church, nor even at Ashby, 
but at Kirk-Marsby, a town over on the other 
side of Marsby Moor, the mother church 
of Marsdale and of fifteen other depen- 
dent parishes. The Crosbys had once 
owned much land there, their tombs were 
there for generations, and they still owned 
some vague and vain manorial rights over 
the district. 

Only Mr. Quince remembered the funeral 
of his brother’s first wife at Kirk-Marsby. 
He remembered it very well indeed. He 
had walked by his brother’s side, but no 
word had passed between them. 

It slowly dawned on Caradoc, as his uncle 
snoke of these arrangements, that it rested 
with him to confirm them. With a dull 
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horror he realised that he was the master 
that the poor battered crown had fallen to 
him. 

Quentin, who had grown up to know him- 
self the heir, who had been loved and 
honoured, with filial tears and natural regret, 
would have straightened himself and taken 
his place and done and said the thing tht 
was right. 

But he, Caradoc, the son who knew him- 
self unforgiven, the younger brother left alone, 
what could he do, or say? He sat down on 
an old oak bench in the hall, and watched 
Biddums and the other women moving in 
and out of the library. Lady Crosby and 
Mr. Quince consulted in the morning-room. 
Presently Viola came and sat down by his 
side, and put her hand through his arm. 
The children were hidden away with their 
governess in the schoolroom, sheltered from 
the mystery and grief of the day. 

These older children passed out of that 
childhood, which lasts on beyond the teens, as 
they sat in silence holding each other by the 
hand. 

Caradoc had heard of Quentin’s death, 
had parted with Elsie, had seen his first love 
in her widow’s garb, had met his father face 
to face, had seen him fall and die, and now 
stood in his place. These events called upon 
him for such great, such tragic feelings, that 
no feelings came to him at all, only thoughts 
and visions. He was of those who picture 
grief and give it inward words. 

“Tt is like the other side of death,” he 
thought, and Vi only squeezed his hard 
hand. 

Presently he knew he was sick and faint. 

“Vi,” he said stupidly, “I believe I’m 
hungry, I’ve had no food to-day.” 

He felt mean and wicked, but he could 
not think of anything else but the physical 
need. 

“Come along,” said Viola, and drew him 
into the dining-room, where there was still 
cold meat and bread and beer on the table. 

They sat down and ate and drank. They 
did not speak, they felt as if they were doing 
wrong, but Crad’s head grew clearer, and the 
first dreadful bewilderment passed. When 
he stood up again he felt that it had all 
happened a long time ago, and he were quite 
used to being fatherless and brotherless. 

Meanwhile Giles and his little\sisters had 
been told the sad truth,in words suited to 
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their comprehension by Miss Woodley, very 
nervous herself and anxious to say the right 
thing. 

“God had taken away dear papa. They 
must be very good and comfort poor mummy, 
and Giles must never run away by himself 
again.” 

“Shall we do lessons this afternoon?” 
said Mab, after a minute. 

“No,” said Miss Woodley, “I think not; 
we'll take out the Bible puzzle. 

Some time passed in the decorous and 
suitable occupation of fitting the various 
pieces of Joseph’s life together ; but in an 
interval Giles whispered to Molly : 

“Moll, I knew before she told us.” 

“ Did you?” said Moll. 

“Yes, I was hiding behind a rock, 
for I saw papa. And I saw Crad come 
up to the beck, and papa saw him and 
tumbled down. Then mummy came and 
Vi. Don’t you tell I saw. I don’t want to 
tell.” 

Molly nodded. The little Crosbys did 
not always find their ideas meet with quick 
comprehension from their elders. 

But Caradoc was not the only witness of 
his father’s death. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SIR CARADOC ,CROSBY 


THE coroner came over from Ashby on the 
next day, and held the inquest in the big 
dining-room at Cathrigg Hall. 

The new Sir Caradoc Crosby, whom no 
one had seen for six months, and as to whose 
whereabouts every one had wondered, came 
in very pale, but with his head held high, 
looking unexpectedly like both the dead 
father, lying in the library close by, and the 
dead brother who had been buried far away 
on the British border in India. 

He had seen his father come to the beck- 
side, as he approached it himself on the 
opposite bank. 

Sir Caradoc had started violently, threw 
out his hands, and cried out—a name 

“Not mine—my brother’s—Quentin. I 
think his head was confused. I do not 
know if his foot slipped with the start, or if 
he fainted with the shock. He fell down the 
bank, and I ran to him—too late. Iran for 
help ; but I feel sure that all was over before 
I left him.” 
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That was all there was to say and nobody 
asked any further questions. 

A verdict of “Death from accidental 
causes” was returned, and the Marsdale 
blacksmith, the Ashby chemist, and the 
linendraper, the landlords of the Green Man 
and the Nag’s Head, and their compeers 
filed out again, casting curious glances at the 
new baronet, and wondering where he had 
passed the last six months. 

“Tt be uncommon queer,” they murmured 
to each other. ‘“ Never saw’s feyther till he 
fell dead at’s feet—and parted wi’ curses on 
their tongues. Lord forgive em’ both !” 

*‘C’radoc’s a fine lad,” said another. 

“ Nowt to compare wi’ Quentin. Eh, 
well, ttowd hall ‘ll come to t’ hammer. 
Young Crad winna ha’ brass enow to pay for 
funeral.” 

Edward Mason had made a_ hurried 
journey from London and _ had reached 
Cathrigg in the morning, and presently a 
telegram arrived to say that the two younger 
Miss Tremaddocks wished to be near their 
niece in her trouble and would come to the 
Ashby Hotel. 

‘“There are plenty of bedrooms, at any 
rate, here,” said Lady Crosby. ‘“ There’s no 
hotel at Ashby fit for them. They must 
come here. At least———” 

She suddenly paused and looked at 
Caradoc, who took no notice of her mute 
inquiry, not perceiving its drift. 

“Of course you wish your aunts to come, 
Crad?” said Ned. 

“Tf mother thinks she ought to ask them,” 
he said indifferently. 

«“ That, Caradoc, I suppose, is for you to 
say,” said Lady Crosby gravely. 

“1? What !”—Caradoc started up, colour- 
ing a deep red. “ My father told me that 
he would disinherit me,” he said. “ Perhaps 
Giles is master. Anyhow ”—he drew himself 
up and, with a new kind of dignity in his 
voice, said : “ Anyhow, our kind mother is the 
mistress.” 

Lady Crosby moved over to him and 
kissed him. She had always been kind, but 
perhaps she had never realised that her im- 
pulsive erring step-children gave her more 
love than it was in her to give them. 

“1 don’t want the aunts,” said Viola quickly. 

«“ Nonsense, Vi,” said Mr. Quince. “ Since 
Lady Crosby asks them, of course they must 
come. Their proposal to do so is very kind.” 
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“ They’re different,” said Viola. 

The situation was too complicated for 
business arrangements to be deferred. 

The first light thrown upon it was from 
Edward Mason, who produced a short will, 
which he said Quentin had drawn up and 
left in his charge when he went to India. 

“There’s never any knowing what may 
happen,” the grave-faced, straight-eyed young 
man had said. “I'll make Crad heir to all 
my worldly goods, and to any rights at my 
disposal. ‘Things may happen—here or 
there.” 

If Quentin had survived his father only 
for a day this document would have been 
of even greater consequence. As it was, 
Crad found himself the inheritor of two 
guns, a dog, a few dozen books, of a dilapi- 
dated dog-cart, and of his brother’s good will. 

Sir Caradoc had, it appeared, made a will 
some two years before, when he had been 
told that his heart was not sound. He left 
all he had to his eldest son without re- 
striction. He appointed his son, Quentin 
Crosby, and his step-son, Edward Mason, 
joint guardians to their little half-brother, 
Giles, and to their half-sisters,; Mabel and 
Mary. He made his present wife guardian 
of his daughter, Lucy Viola Crosby, and he 
charged the estate with a hundred a year for 
the young lady’s maintenance. He also left 
her a few things that had belonged to her 
own mother ; also charged the estate with 
£300 for his son Caradoc—to give him a 
start in life. 

This will had never been cancelled, nor 
was there any other. 

The funeral was fixed for the ensuing Tues- 
day, and the difficult preparations made for 
the long drive across the moor to Kirk- 
Marsby, to the rector of which place a letter 
was written, Edward Mason undertaking to 
go over on the next day and make the 
proper arrangements. 

The long-dragging day was over at last, 
and Caradoc, whose young inexperience in 
such matters had left him passive in the hands 
of hiselders, could sitdown with Edward in the 
“ boys’ den,” as the little old, black-panelled 
smoking-room was called. Mr. Quince had 
gone back to Greenhead Howe, leaving Mrs. 
Penaluna to all the melancholy but deeply 
interesting business transacted at such times 
by an old and trusted family servant. She 
and Lawson, the old cook, and the butler, 
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almost the Caleb Balderstone of the establish- 
ment, talked over former catastrophes, and 
planned how the honour of the household 
could be supported at the funeral. 

If the gentry round came, or sent their 
carriages, how would the coachmen and 
footmen be entertained with suitable hospi- 
tality? Twelve carriages had followed the 
last baronet, and breakfast had been spread 
in the servants’ hall before starting, and a 
cold collation in the dining-room for the 
gentlemen. 

‘*« We've plate and we’ve china and table- 
linen to spare,” said Caleb, “ but we should 
run short in knives, and such as we have 
have been ground down twice. What can 
you do in that way, Mrs. Penaluna?” 

While this important question was being 
discussed Edward Mason looked at the pale, 
silent Caradoc, and noted the change and 
development in his face. 

“ Well, Crad,” he said, “now you might 
tell me what you have been about ?” 

Crad started. 

“T told you in my letter,” he said. 

* Yes—well—I met Miss Elsworthy at 
Beachcombe, you know. She seemed a very 
nice girl.” 

“Yes,” said Crad inadequately, “she is.” 

It was very difficult to tell Edward, who 
knew why he had left home, that he was now 
in love with Elsie Elsworthy. Somehow it 
seemed almost insulting to her to speak of 
what must seem so crude and so incredible. 

“T like it all,” he said. “I should have 
gone back. What better could I do?” 

“Tt’s rather difficult to say what any one 
is to do,” said Ned cautiously. ‘You 
know Quentin never expected to be able to 
live here.” 

“TI suppose not. But I must—somehow, 
Ned. I hate to ask the mother to stay here, 
as if there was any doubt of her right ; but 
of course everything is the same for all of 
us—if there’s anything for any of us.” 

“ Well, Crad, you see, the mother has six 
hundred a year of her own. I have a few 
thousands independently from my father, as 
you know. If things come to the worst 
she must educate her children. She can’t 


do that and help on matters here, as I 
suppose she has done. 
out, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Caradoc, as' the home, of 
which he had been so unworthy, but which 
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he had always taken for granted, was analysed 
into its constituent parts before his eyes. 
“She must have been very good,” he added, 
“for us never to think of what she did as if 
it were a present.” 

“T don’t suppose she thought of it so her- 
self. Butof course the little ones have the first 
claim upon her now. I suppose Viola will 
go to the Miss Tremaddocks ? ” 

“Perhaps she will get married after all,” 
said Crad. “I don’t understand her affairs. 
Yes, I suppose it wouldn’t do for her to stay 
here—without the mother.” 

“JT don’t think it would,” said Edward. 

Caradoc leant his elbows on his knees and 
his head on his hands. 

“I suppose I could keep one farm, and 
work on it, and live like Uncle Quince,” he 
said. 

“Well, Crad, I don’t see that you're 
called upon to decide now. It will take a 
long time to get any clear notion of the state 
of affairs. You won’t find a purchaser for 
this place in a hurry, or a tenant either.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be curator of the 
Ashenhead Museum, and manager of Mr. 
Elsworthy’s business? I could drop the 
title.” 

“Wait, and make no plans,” said Edward. 
“Of course my mother won’t move in any 
hurry. You'll know better what you wish 
in a month or so.” 

In truth Caradoc was too much stunned 
by the blows which had fallen upon him to 
know his own mind. He was knocked stupid, 
and was glad to hold his peace. He attended 
to each thing as it came before him, and was 
grave, kind, and considerate, but he could 
not think. 

Edward’s next interview was with his 
mother, who knew her own mind perfectly. 

“Caradoc will be able to do nothing for 
the children,” she said. “TI propose to take 
a small house in some nice place, where 
Giles for the present could go to a good day- 
school. I hope you both will agree to that 
plan.” 

“We could not dream of opposing it, 
mother. I think Crad would like not to break 
up the home here. But that’s impossible.” 

“T could not stay here—now,” said Lady 
Crosby. “Ido not see how Crad can. 
And Vi, of course, will be taken by her 
aunts.” 


But this was not Viola’s view. In the dusk 


of the next evening, when the aunts were 
expected, she found herself alone with 
Edward by the hall fire. 

“Ned,” she said, “ people always attend 


to you. I want to stay with mother and the 
children. My hundred a year would pay 
for me. And I will be good and useful, and 


help with the little ones, and do what mother 
tells me, I will indeed.” 

“ But why don’t you want to live with your 
aunts, Vi?” 

“Don’t you see? They didn’t play fair 
on me. ‘They would try and bring all that 
back. Biddums says that Crad and I couldn’t 
live here together, and that Uncle Quince 
wouldn’t want me. But why shouldn't I stay 
with mother ? ” 

“ Well, Viola, you must wait. 
why not if you and she wish it. But hark, 
I hear the carriage. Now, you must look 
after your aunts properly.” 

“They'll be very angry with me,” said 
Viola, shrugging her shoulders as she moved 
towards the door, while, as Edward gave her 
brotherly advice, he felt what it would be to 
be no longer part of the same household 
with her, to miss her frank confidence, to 
come to her from. outside. That was what 
the break up of Cathrigg meant for him. 

The reception of thetwo Miss Tremaddocks 
had involved some labour, in which Biddums 
was gladto assist. These were her own “young 
ladies,” Aer mistress, SirCaradoc’s mother, had 
belonged to an earlier generation. But, after 
all, she had become a Crosby at heart, and 
she did not mean to display the nakedness of 
the land. To be sure, in the vast guest 
rooms prepared for them, the magnificent old 
four posters were one of black oak and the 
otherof mahogany. The hangingswere of fine 
old damask, Dresden candlesticks stood on 
the flounced dressing tables; but Lady 
Crosby’s own hot-water can and bath were 
pressed into the service, and various renew- 
able odds and ends, which had never been 
renewed, were supplemented by a general 
contribution from whoever could provide 
the best. 

Alethea and Laura were as nervous as 
their hosts. They had decided that Viola’s 
conduct was for the present to be ignored, 
and they came with the full intention of 
seeing where their nephew and niece needed 
assistance. ‘They were received in the full 
knowledge of their power to be thus helpful. 
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Caradoc and Viola came forward, shy, and 
therefore grave and ceremonious. They 
received their relations like a young king 
and queen. Lady Crosby met the aunts at 
the door of the morning-room, and every 
one was stiff, polite, and conscious of 
thoughts that must not be spoken. 

“Well,” said Laura, the next morning, 
to her sister, “I don’t know if they keep 
any ghosts in this ghostly old house, but the 
wind howled and shrieked in my window 
like several banshees, and the wardrobe 
doors slowly and solemnly opened of them- 
selves after I was in bed, which is an odious 
trick in a piece of furniture.” 

Alethea said little. She was thinking of 
the lovely bright sister Lucy who had come 
home in triumph to this gloomy pile, and 
had reigned there for so short a time. What 
had been her joys, how much had she 
suffered? Had she really cared enough for 
her Viking, as she and Alethea had called 
the splendid young lover who had chosen 
her and won her ? 

‘Caradoc is nothing to compare to him,” 
thought Alethea. 

It was Sunday, the dull and silent Sunday 
between a death and a funeral. The two 
young men escorted the Miss Tremaddocks 
to the church through the cold spring air. 

The little church bell tinkled across the 
valley, the small congregation gathered in 
unusual numbers. The Crosbys sat in a big 
square pew, with fusty red cloth cushions, 
close to the tiny chancel. ‘Thanks to Lady 
Crosby the fittings of the little humble 
church had been made neat and clean ; but 
to-day they were obscured by some yards of 
a cheap black material, which hung about the 
altar and the pulpit. There was a funeral 
hymn, sung nicely to the little harmonium, 
also Lady Crosby’s gift; but there was no 
reference to Sir Caradoc’s death in the 
sermon, which was hardly intelligible to the 
strangers from the broad accent of the 
preacher. 

On the other side of the church, with only 
the passage between, was an oblong pew, 
cushionless and narrow, and here, facing each 
other, sat motionless through the service the 
recently bereaved family of the Fletchers, the 
women with their crape veils down, and their 
white handkerchiefs in their hands. 

It would have been the height of indecorum 
if a member of a mourning party had either 


stood or knelt on the Sunday after the 
funeral, though their presence was demanded 
as a matter of course. 

There sat the young widow, her beautiful 
face concealed by her veil, her tall figure 
motionless. 

Caradoc was vividly conscious of her 
presence, and knew instinctively that she 
was aware of his. He knew too that every 
one in the little church was thinking about 
him, and wondering where he had been. 

Last Sunday, in warmer sunshine and 
balmier air, he had walked to church with 
Elsie and Mr. Elsworthy. Quince had 
escaped, and turned up at the church door, 
and he had to take him back. How light a 
heart he had borne then ! 

Had years, had seas rolled between him 
and that haven of peace ? 

The reaction from violent feeling always 
made him passive. Instead of grieving con- 
sciously for his father and brother, instead 
of mourning over his gloomy prospects, in- 
stead, it seemed, of really feeling that he 
loved Elsie, that he was ashamed before 
Agnes, he thought of these facts, his mind 
described them in words to itself, and he 
pictured himself as others were regarding 
him. It was but a trait of his nature, and 
he suffered none the less. Underneath it 
all, below all these rushing, swaying impulses, 
these trivial fancies, he was conscious of a 
conviction, a determination that grew in 
strength. 

He did not know what he would do; but 
he thought that probably some one thing 
would prove possible and therefore right. And 
when he knew what that right thing was, he 
meant to do it. He would not be driven 
by the wind and tossed by passions of 
regret, of love of land and home and cus- 
tom, or by impatience of the anguish of 
familiar scenes. 

Whatever he did must be done on purpose. 
That was how he had to prove himself a 
man. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN THE MISTS 


The news of Sir Caradoc Crosby’s sudden 
death reached the Elsworthy household by 
means of the county paper. Mr. Elsworthy 
saw it there at breakfast time, and then read 
it aloud without comment to his daughter 
and sister. ‘It is said,” the paragraph ran, 
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‘that the sudden sight of his son, Mr. 
Caradoc Crosby, who had been absent from 
home for some time, combined with grief at 
the recent death in action of his eldest son 
and heir, Captain Quentin Crosby, brought 
on the attack which ended fatally. No one 
was present but his son. He leaves a son 
and daughter by his first wife, Miss Lucy 
Tremaddock, and a son and two little girls 
by the present Lady Crosby. The present 
baronet, Sir Caradoc Crosby, was educated 
at Northborough grammar-school, and is 
twenty-three years old.” 

“It is difficult to believe that these words 
speak of Charles Cross,” said Miss Sophia. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Elsworthy with a sigh, 
“that page is turned. But the months here 
restored the young man to health of mind 
and body. I believe it was a time of rest 
and growth for him—much needed.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie quietly, “the time here 
did him good.” 

She heid in her hand a letter from Miss 
Treleven, telling the history of Viola’s flight 
and of her broken engagement. But what 
was that thing to this ? 

Elsie looked across at a number of the 
Field, a book from the Free Library, a 
volume of Sowerby’s “ Botany” out of the 
museum, all of which were lying where 
“ Mr. Cross ” had left them, on a little table 
in the window. She heard Quince trot along 
the passage and whine at the bedroom door 
of the friend at whose heels he had enjoyed 
so many happy scampers. She knew that her 
father was missing his helpful assistant every 
hour. 

Sir Caradoc Crosby! ‘The name sounded 
in her ears. She had iearned to identify 
“Mr. Cross” with the “Crad” of whom 
Viola had talked, but this seemed quite 
different. 

About twelve o'clock her father came in 
with an open letter just received by the 
second post, which he put into her hand in 
silence. 


“Dear Mr. Etswortuy ”—it ran—* You 
will perhaps have seen in the paper the an 
nouncement of my father’s sudden death. 
This must, of course, delay my return, as 
much business will fallon me. It makes no 
difference to the love and gratitude I owe you 
for six happy months. I do not know what 
is in store for any of us, but you will be the 
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first person to whom I shall wish to make my 
prospects clear. If I have anything it is 
hers. 
“ Your affectionate and grateful 
“ Carapoc Crossy.” 


“ Tt is a good and honourable letter,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy, “but it would ill become us 
to take advantage of it.” 

“ Papa,” said Elsie, in what she meant to 
be an impartial tone, “I think he has 
always done—right. It was right not to tell 
you that he had spoken to me, when it would 
have tied your hands, and right to speak 
when—when his place was changed. And 
now—this e 

“Yes,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “the lad has 
fine instincts. But now, Elsie, my girl, just 
listen to me. I believe he is face to face 
with ruin. From what I have heard he 
comes into nothing but debts and mort- 
gages. What he can do I know not. 
And yet, such is the way of the world that I 
cannot let Sir Caradoc Crosby, on the impulse 
of a few months acquaintance, come back and 
live in my house, and work in my shop, and 
engage himself to my daughter. He is only 
three-and-twenty—he has got his own record 
to retrieve, and the thing can’t be. You, too, 
are young, and, though I like the lad, I must 
give you the chance of forgetting him, even 
if he does not at once find it impossible to 
engage himself to you. I think it would be 
better for you both to forget each other ; 
and, Elsie, I think it more than possible that 
this six months will pass away from him, and 
that he will forget you.” 

“ We'll leave it to him to remember,” said 
Elsie, in a low voice; and as she felt her 
father’s eyes watching her, with ill-disguised 
distress she said, “I shall quite understand, 
papa. Ishan’t mind—too much.” 

Perhaps it was part of the inheritance of 
the Elsworthy Quaker blood that they 
always spoke plainly to each other, and in 
serious moments with strict moderation. 
David kissed his girl, and went away with a 
heavy heart to answer her lover’s letter. 

And Elsie? She sat quite still, feeling a 
little cold and shivering. There were bad 
times in store for her. But it never occurred 
to her to think that life could not be lived, 
nor the trouble endured. Patience and en- 
durance were ingrain in her nature, and 
cultivated by her training. And, after all, 
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Caradoc loved her, and so far was true to 
her. When one is young nothing can seem 
impossible to love and truth. A most tremen- 
dous interest had come into her quiet life, an 
interest that seemed to her worth all that it 
might cost her. 

The time to pay that cost had not yet 
come. She promised herself to be patient, 
she was really full of hope. 

“Father,” she said the next morning, 
“if I take great pains to be accurate, I think 
I can finish getting the catalogue of local birds 
ready for the printers. And I can write the 
rest of the little labels. See, like this.” 

She held a little slip of card towards him 
on which was daintily printed, 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS, THE MEapDow PipitT. 
Found in Ashenhead Meads, August 18—. 





'** Ned,’ sh? said, ‘ people always attend to you’” 
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Caradoc had a particularly neat and legible 
style of printing, and Elsie had imitated his 
hand so skilfully that the difference could 
hardly be seen. 

Poor Caradoc before the answer to his 
letter came, and after he received it, was 
becoming more and more convinced that he 
had no prospects to offer to any young lady, 
no prospects for himself, no outlet from the 
coil. He spent long hours in investigating 
the condition of the estate, and in getting 
all its burdens explained tohim. If he sold 
everything he could not fully clear himself, 
and, let the crags and the torrents drag at 
his heart as they might, to keep his foothold 
among them was out of the question. There 
would be nothing to provide the hundred a 
year for Viola. What prospect was there 
for a worse than penniless 
baronet of twenty-three ? 

David Elsworthy’s let- 
ter was kind, but said 
plainly that he did not 
wish to see his late assist- 
ant again at Ashenhead 
at present. A stray young 
man was one thing, but 
all Sir Caradoc Crosby’s 
reasons for wishing to be 
curator of Ashenhead 
Museum would be 
counted up, and nobody 
would trust the steadfast- 
ness of his intentions. 
The family had not an 
atom of interest in high 
places, and Caradoc had 
no such education as 
would fit him for any of 
the varied “appoint- 
ments ” of which people 
talk. 

Sell everything and 
live on one little corner 
of his property as a work- 
ing farmer ? 

“No,” said Mr. Quince 
to Edward Mason; “ for 
Crad that means either 
drink or Widow Agnes, 
probably both.” 

Enlist—in the hope 
of making his way up 
to a commission? If 
Caradoc had ever been 
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**In at the great west door ” 


fit for so rough a school, he was not fit for 
it now. 


Emigrate ? 

Quiet, home-staying ladies have often a 
great belief in the vague virtues of emigration. 
“Chances” seemed to the Miss Tremaddocks 
to be scattered freely about the world, and 
“land in the colonies” was surely always 
obtainable, and always profitable. What 
else, they said to each other, could Caradoc 
do? They were prepared to help him if he 
took this line, to advance money, or make a 
small allowance, if Caradoc showed himself 


capable of the necessary sacrifices and 
efforts. 

“J don’t think it would do,” said Edward. 
But it was very hard to say what would do. 

Poor Caradoc was hardly placed. Young 
men of force of character and strength of 
purpose are always supposed to be able to 
strike out a line for themselves ; but perhaps 
strong and forcible people do not often find 
themselves at twenty-three in Caradoc’s 
situation. 

In these dark and silent days nobody 


could speak openly, but Viola was made to 
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understand that she must go to her aunts, 
and some sort of assurance was made to her 
that nothing should be said about Mr. 
Winterton at present. And on the Monday 
evening the man of business from North- 
borough whispered mysteriously to the young 
baronet that, after to-morrow, he had a 
suggestion to make, a very fortunate chance 
in his opinion was likely to occur. A 
Limited Liability Company wanted to start 
a Hydro 
“A what ?” interposed Caradoc. 

“A Hydropathic Establishment, fine air, 
good water, splendid scenery, new neighbour- 
hood to be opened up. Cathrigg Hall 
might suit them, and Marsdale might be- 
come a health resort. If the thing could 
be worked-——” 

Caradoc turned round with his blue eyes 
blazing like his father’s. 

“ Hydro be ” he began, then suddenly 
checked himself, and laughed an odd bitter 
little laugh. 

“T might offer myself as secretary to the 
Company,” he said. “Don’t they pay for 
titles on their bills in these days?” 

Well, all these considerations must be 
stuffed into the back of his mind until after 
to-morrow. Pounds, shillings and pence! 
A coat to wear and bread to eat! These 
miserable considerations were robbing him of 
all the deep remorse, of all the natural grief 
to which these first days ought to have been 
dedicated ! 

He had first to go and bury his father. 
Yes, and his brother too—his brother for 
whom he had no time to weep. The old 
home itself was going to its funeral. There 
had been much rain and storm, and the 
Keld and the Kettle roared through the 
valley, and the wind roared round Swarth Fell 
and Scunner Head in long woeful wails, as 
Sir Caradoc Crosby sat in the first funeral 
carriage with his step-mother, his sister, and 
little Giles. 

Viola did not sp.ak, the widow murmured 
a few words occasionally to her little boy. 
On they drove through mist and rain, up the 
long slow ascent over Marsby Moor, joined 
as the roads crossed from Ashby and North- 
borough by more than one neighbouring 








Cathrigg had been “ great folks” long before 
most of their neighbours came into the county 
at all. 


gentleman and farmer, for the Crosbys of 


On they went till they reached Kirk- 
Marsby, a little yellow-grey stone-built 
town, with a great yellow-grey perpendicular 
church, as big as a cathedral, which crowned 
the hill-top. Up the churchyard they toiled 
and in at the great west door. Caradoc and 
Lady Crosby, Viola and Giles, Mr. Quince 
and Laura ‘Tremaddock, Edward Mason and 
Alethea, and a long train of servants and 
neighbours after them. 

The great church was magnificent in pro- 
portion, beautiful in outline; but shabby, 
gloomy, and unrestored, for it would have 
needed a national subscription to deal 
adequately with a building almost of national 
size. Caradoc and Viola were almost as 
much dazed as their little brother as the 
service began, after which they passed out 
through the “Crosby Chapel,” where costly 
damp-stained monuments of their forefathers 
looked down at them from the walls, the 
most conspicuous being the first baronet in 
a Georgian uniform standing up against the 
south wall. The inscriptions were defaced, 
the mouldings cracked ; the whole building 
was cold and damp and vault-like. It was 
a relief to come out into the blowing winds 
and driving rain, and to look up at the 
grey clouds over-head in which the wind now 
and then tore great holes of blue, while the 
body of Sir Caradoc Crosby of Cathrigg 
Hall was lowered into the family vault, and 
the service proceeded, and the widow, as 
women in these days do, held her peace, 
and the children felt stupid, and dumb, and 
tearless. But Mr. Quince shed tears ; per- 
haps he had not done so since the grave 
had opened for his mother. 

Then they all went over to the Crosby 
Arms, where the length of the climb necessi- 
tated food and rest, so that no spread at 
Cathrigg had been needed. The servants 
were entertained below, and the ladies retired 
to a separate room, while the young Sir 
Caradoc found himself sitting at the head of 
a table in the best room, where, over the 
old-fashioned carved mantelpiece, might be 
seen the disagreeable-looking wolf’s head 
and red cross which formed the family 
escutcheon. 

He heard his new title for the first time, 
and was spoken to kindly by neighbours who 
had come long distances to show respect 
perhaps to his ill fortune, as much as to his 
long descent. Lesters from Oakby on the 
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near Westmoreland border, Rabys and Wayn- 
fletes from Ingleby some way to the south, 
and many another. 

He held his head up, the spirit of the 
moment came to him; whatever came after, 
he was Sir Caradoc Crosby of Cathrigg Hall 
now, receiving the courtesies of his equals, 
and returning them in kind. Oh yes, he 
knew who all these gentlemen were, he knew 
them as he knew the peaks and crags round 
Marsdale. He had never seen them before, 
but he could have placed them every one. 


ADAM SEDGWICK'’S 


By ERNEST 


GREEN covered valley winding 

among the west Yorkshire hills ; 

a narrow river, now chafing 

between irregularly worn lime- 

stone rocks and now lazily flowing through 

flat meadows; ancient farmhouses. with 

peat smoke curling up from their round 

Flemish chinineys ; men and women who 

cling to the goud old times, finding little of 

profit in the new ones ; standing under the 

Crag, a grey old town, the valley’s capital, 

with a long, narrow, cobbled street—this is 

Dent Dale, where was born Adam Sedgwick, 

Woodwardian Professor of Geo- 
logy, 1818-1873. 

An unhewn granite fountain, 
near the church gates, in Dent's 
Town, commemorates Dent’s 
most famous son, and the old 
vicarage, at the foot of Flinter- 
gill, where he was born, is but a 
few steps away. This was in 
1785, and here, save during the 
last few years of his life, resided 
his father, who was vicar of Dent 
from 1768 to 1822. Richard 
Sedgwick was a benefactor of 
his people. He not only 
preached to his parishioners’ 
great satisfaction ; he also in- 
terested himself in the divers 
pursuits and pleasures of his 
scattered flock—a_ statement 
which has a good illustration in 
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Those things are not learned on purpose, 
they develop in the mind and are never for- 
gotten. It was all over in an hour, the 
carriages came round again, and Caradoc 
drove back to Cathrigg, Hall, over which a 
shabby old escutcheon used before had been 
hung up. 

“There !” thought Caradoc, as he looked 
up at it. “There’s the prophecy fulfilled. 
A Wolf's Head. So I shall be, an exile, as 
good as an outlaw. And this will be a 
Hydro, full of cockneys !” 


BIRTHPLACE 


E. TAYLOR 


his encouragement of the old dale custom 
of playing a game of football after Sunday 
evening service, so long as the game went 
on “in cheerfulness and good-will.” 

In those days Dent Dale was peopled 
with ’statesmen, who had a simple pride in 
their family, their land their name, of all 
prides surely the most to be approved ; 
they loved their valley an} they loved their 
country. When a lad left his father’s home 
it was a common saying: ‘“ He’s a deftly 
farrand lad, and he’ll du weel, for he’s weel 
come, fra staétsmen 0’ baith sides.” 


It was 
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= | 
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“ tie-wig,” and the poor man’s 
“ scratch.” In winter the women 
folk went to church clad in fine, 
long scarlet cloaks with silk- 
lined hoods — heirlooms these. 
The town contained a grammar 
school, with a good endowment, 
and this sent many a promising 
lad out into the world to fight— 
and conquer. Parties, or “ sit- 
tings,” “ Morris,” rapier and 
mask dances were honoured 
institutions throughout the val- 
ley, and on Shrove Tuesday 
Sedgwick himself paid his ‘*cock- 
penny” to the grammar-school 
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the ’statesman’s financial independence and 
spirit of enterprise which resulted in making 
Dent known to the outside world. Dent 
knitting found a market throughout Eng- 
land ; the dun-coloured Dent ponies were a 
valuable export ; black marble had begun to 
be quarried ; and even coal was carried out 
of the valley on the backs of pack-horses, 
which, with carriers’ carts, were the only 
means of regular communication between 
Dent and the outside world. Women were 
often employed as carriers, and were pre- 
ferred to men for this, among other 
reasons, that they knew how to match 
drapers’ goods ! 

Adam Sedgwick is the best historian Dent 
has had: to his privately-printed ‘‘ Memorial 
by the Trustees of Cowgill Chapel” (1868) 
and “A Supplement to the Memorial” 
(1870) the writer desires to express his in- 
debtedness. Sedgwick noticed how the 
personal habits of the dalesmen were a 
reflection of their success, just as now, 
unfortunately, they are an index of their 
poverty and lack of spirit. When he was a 
boy Dent’s Town had a tailor, one Thomas 
Archer, as great in his way as any Regent 
Street artiste of to-day. The profits were 
small, but then his art earned him a leading 
place in the community. And there was 
also, in earlier times, a wig-maker who 
supplied the ample “full bottom,” the 
* three-decker,” the ‘ four-decker,” the 


master. 

Dent’s Town, picturesque 
now, was doubly so then. The 
folk had naught to do but go into 
the roughtimber galleries, someof 
which opened out from the bed- 
rooms and others from the living rooms, when 
they wished to tell the latest news to, and 
shake hands with, their neighbours on 
the other side of the street. In places 
the top galleries so nearly covered the 
narrow street that the primitive carts would 
actually rumble under the gossips’ feet. 
When the women were not baking, or 
cleaning, or hay-making, they: would be 
knitting, and the story goes—I have heard 
it as I have sat before one of the last of the 
open hearths which the valley possesses— 
that if a stranger asked his way of a Dent’s 
Town woman she would answer by pointing 
her foot in the direction he was to take. 

Stockings formed the main export, but at 
one time coarse caps, worn by negroes, and 
called “dump-cap,” were sold to the 
Kendal merchants for 3d. each. Knit- 
ting sheaths (worn in the girdle, or “ cow- 
band ”) were universally used, and some— 
dating from the last century—are cunningly 
carved. They and the crooked knitting 
needles (locally called “ pricks”) are still 
used in the valley, but there is now no 
profit to be made out of hand knitting. 
There were also “ knitting schools,” which 
perhaps explains the exceptional cleverness 
of the Dent maiden : 


She knaws how to sing and knit, 
And she knaws how to carry the kit, 
While she drives her kye to pasture. 
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The men were almost if not quite as 
good knitters asthe women. The waggoner 
knit as he slowly drove through the nar- 
row lanes with his team; and the farmer 
took up the “pricks” after his day’s work 
was done. In the neighbouring valley of 
Garsdale the older men gathered together on 
a winter’s evening, and knitted as one of 
their number told a’story. This was often- 
times so engrossing that, to protect their 
knee-breeches and hose from the fire, “ shin 
cloths” were in regular use. In Dent the 
women would “gang a sitting ”—that is, meet 
at a neighbour’s house where the “ sitting ” 
fell in rotation, and, gathering before the 
peat fire, without candles, would knit whilst 
one of the workers told ghost or love 
stories, put riddles, or read a Dale classic. 
Southey is responsible for the sly statement 
that when a woman got into a “hubble” 
with her work, she would, in order to obtain 
time to remedy the error, cry out: “ ‘Turna 
peeat.” The houses which exchanged these 
visits were, in Dent’s Town, spoken of as 
being in the “‘lating-ra” (or seeking row) ; 
and, in the country, “the neighbourhood,” 
viz., all the houses which occupied the 
area between two gills. If in one of these 
“ neighbourhoods” a birth was expected, a 
woman would run from house to house 
(sometimes at midnight), calling “Run, 
neighbour, run, for neighbour L wants 
thy help, and take thy warming pan with 
thee !” The second Sundayafter the birth, all 
the women who had attended the 
‘** shout ” would pay another visit 
with a shilling in their hands and 
all the news of the neighbour- 
hood on their tongues. This 
was called the “ wife-day.” There 
were similar gatherings at deaths 
(or “ passings ”). Watchers sat 
in every death-chamber, and 
candles were kept burning 
around the corpse. 

The farmer’s cart of that day 
was a wonder-moving contrivance 
to a stranger’s eye. Of uniform 
pattern, roughly yet strongly 
made, the body was not unlike 
its successor, but the wheels 
(formed from a solid plank) 
were fixed to the axle, which 
itself revolved in four rough 
wooden pins. The progress 
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of this machine (appropriately known as 
“tumble-cart,” or tumbrel) was accom- 
panied by considerable noise, called “ jaking,” 
and the friction was so great that a ram’s 
horn was hung behind in order that tar might 
frequently be applied to the revolving axle. 
Many times have I been told by old people 
in the dale of the procession of these carts 
which, in their young days, might be seen 
wending its way on “ Monthly Meeting” 
days up to the Quaker Meeting House 
at Leayett—a place name which, in its 
pure form of Lea Gate, designates the 
eastern limit of a forest whose western 
border was at Gate, only three miles from 
Sedbergh. 

Space fails to tell of the cosy chimney 
corners, open hearths, beef lofts, ‘ arks,” 
“ lang settles,” sconces, and the rows of cup- 
boards or shelves out of reach of the cats 
which went by the name of “ cat-malison.” 
Most homes of the better sort would possess 
these features when, in his frequent visits to 
the dale, Adam Sedgwick called upon his 
friends; and they were still in fashion for 
some years after Wm. Howitt, in his retreat 
at Gibb’s Hall, wrote his fascinating chapter 
on Dent Dale. Now there are only one or 
two places in which any of these things are 
to be found; not one in which they may all 
be seen together. And the ’statesman him- 
self is to-day practically but amemory. The 
farms at the head of the dale now belong to 
a great Westmorland estate, and those lower 
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down are, for the most part, the property of 
absentee landlords. 

The Quakers were a feature in the Dale 
when Adam Sedgwick lived init. One of these, 
Robert Foster (grandfather of Birket Foster, 
the artist), had so far forgotten a leading prin- 
ciple of his sect as to engage in fighting on 
the high seas, and eventually to buy a commis- 
sion in his Majesty’s navy, in which, by 1779, 
he had attained the rank of lieutenant. 
When at home, on leave, this youth attended 
the Meeting House at Brigflatts. The con- 
sternation was great when the silent worship- 
pers heard the ring of the cutlass on the stone 
flags, saw the cocked hat nearly catch the lin- 
tel, and were made to suffer the indignity of 
sitting with a naval officer in full uniform. 
The story has a delicious and quite truthful 
ending. Young Foster could not for a long 
time be persuaded to leave the navy, but at 
last one of the fair faces, hidden beneath a 
coal-scuttle bonnet, found favour in his eyes, 
and what neither parents nor friends could 
effect, a Quaker maiden accomplished. After 
his marriage Robert Foster settled down at 
Hebblethwaite Hall, and wasa valued visitor 
at Dent Vicarage. 

There are still Quakers in the Dale. One 
of this persuasion—his body was carried, 
shoulder high, to its last resting place in the 
peaceful graveyard at Leayett but two years 
ago—told me that he was present at Cowgill 
when, in 1837, Adam Sedgwick laid the 
foundation - stone of the little church— 
“built,” as the Professor afterwards wrote, 
“upon the solid rock which forms the bed 
of a mountain stream that washes the church- 
yard side, and over which the waters descend 
in a long succession of rapids and falls.” He 
remembered Sedgwick standing upon a large 
stone, and speaking to the many people 
there. During the proceedings a hymn was 
sung, accompanied by a harmonium which 
had been brought from a distance. It was 
the first time such an instrument had been 
heard there (my informant had never seen 
one before), and the horses in the carriage 
which contained Sedgwick’s sister-in-law 
bolted, causing much consternation, but, 
happily, no injury. 
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Another Quaker gentleman frequently 
drove the Professor up and down the Dale 
on his later visits. On such occasions both 
parties vied with each other as to who could 
tell the best Dent story. And ata specially 
good point “ Sedgwick would laugh so loudly 
that you could hear him on the other side of 
the Dale.” 

It was during one of these drives that the 
world-famous geologist told his companion an 
incident which happened during a visit to 
Windsor. When he was ushered into her 
Majesty’s presence one of the little princesses 
was in the room, and, throughout the 
interview, regarded him very closely. 
Sedgwick, on .his part, took considerable 
notice of the royal child. After his de- 
parture, the princess ran to her mother and 
said, ‘“* Mother, what a dear old, ugly man 
that was!” 

There is ‘an old dalesman, locally known 
as “ Willum o’ Deepslack,” who often had a 
chat with the geologist. 

“ Did you know him well ?” I asked once. 
‘Was he the same to you when he came 
back a famous man? ” 

‘That he was,” my informant proudly 
replied. ‘He was ever kind and simple. 
When he was a lad we called him Adam 
o’ th’ Parsons; and when he became a 
man he would not let us change the 
title. He loved the dale, and he never 
forgot us.” 

That is the keynote of Adam Sedgwick’s 
connection with Dent Dale: he loved the 
dale, and he never forgot the companions of 
his youth. As his biographers have well said, 
“To the end of his days he was at heart a 
Yorkshire dalesman.” 

Indeed, no one with an eye for the pic- 
turesque and a love for simple ways, can 
tread the winding road, from which the 
varying features of the dale are so well 
seen, without appreciating Sedgwick’s own 
statement: ‘Whenever I have revisited 
the hills and dales of my native country 
. . . 1 have said to myself, ‘Here is the 
land of my birth; this was the home of 
my boyhood, and is still the home of my 
heart.’ ” 
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THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN 


AUSTRALIA 


By tHe Kev. FRED HASTINGS 








THE CATHEDRAL, CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


LENTY of relations, but no friends 
have I ”—-so said one in bitterness. 
England has now reason to rejoice 
that her colonies are not only 
relations, but friends. One of its strongest 
is the recently formed “ Commonwealth ” of 
Australia. ‘This new nationality 
on the one side and the vast 
Dominion of Canada on the other 





points to settle, because while in some 
colonies there has been the entire ab- 
sence of political control of any section 
of the Church of Christ, in others there 
has been concurrent endowment. Into 
that question we need not enter here, 
but we simply take a glimpse at the 
position and prospects of religion in 
United Australia. 

A population only two-thirds of that 
of London, or perhaps less, has to be 
evangelised. That population is in some 
places compact, in others very widely 
scattered. Australia is a continent. 
From Adelaide to Brisbane the journey 
is equal to that from London to St. 
Petersburg. It took me four days and 
nights to travel by rail each way. I then 
realised something of thesize of Australia 
and of the consequent difficulty in meet- 
ing the demands on ministerial service, 

The various home denominations in plant- 
ing themselves in Australia have transferred 
their distinctive characteristics to a land in 
which the conditions of religious life are 
very different from those that obtain here. 
Wherever @ man may go in Australia he 





are like Aaron and Hur, each 
holding up the hands of the 
Fatherland from which their race, 
laws, language, customs, and re- 
ligion were drawn. 

Those who have not lived at 
any period of their lives in Aus- 
tralia can hardly realise how 
momentous an event was that 
which took place when the first 
moment of this new year and 
new century came. Australia 
instead of being a congeries of 
colonies became a nation. ‘The 
importance of that event in rela- 
tion to fiscal, legal, commercial 
and political questions was high, 
but it was probably higher still in 
relation to the religious and eccle- 
siastical. There will be difficuit 
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and plain, but some are very 
costly and beautiful. The 
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will find the same denominations, the same 
style of services, the same hymns, and gene- 
rally the same hours of worship. I often 
thought when crossing a slightly shaded 
space, or creeping along under the broad 
verandahs, how much better it would have 
been to have had service at eight o'clock. 
By eleven the sun is fierce, and by half-past 
twelve it is at its fiercest. Inside the church, 
in summer, it is oppressive, outside at times 
it is almost unendurable. Yet the hour is 
observed winter and summer alike, and 
ministers have to preach arrayed in the 
same style as at home. Those who wear 
the Geneva gown or black coat are sweltered, 
and those who sit in the pews try to keep 
themselves cvol by fanning. Palm fans are 
part of the furniture of many a pew. Short 
sermons are in request, and however hesi- 
tating and drawling the preacher, his appeals 
will often be melting to himself and the con- 
gregation. 

The churches are large and generally well 
ventilated ; but alas! the glass of the windows 
is frequently left exposed to the sun, and the 
blinds are pulled down within. English ways 
are carried to a tropical climate. In Ade- 


laide—where I lived as minister for five 
years—in December, the height of summer, 
when I preached my farewell sermon, it was 
108° in the shade all day. 

The church buildings are as a rule small 





cathedral at Melbourne is a 
most elaborate, chaste, and 
large structure. That of Sydney 
is in a better position, but is not 
so perfectly finished within. It 
has not the length of its Victo- 
rian rival, but possesses towers 
which, though stumpy, have an 
English appearance. 

The Presbyterian or Scots 
Church or that of the Con- 
gregationalist on Collins Street, 
where Dr. Llewellan Bevan has 
long been the minister, in Mel- 
bourne, would do honour to 
any city. The North Ad: laide 
Church, of which I was minister, 
was an imposing but not ornate 
structure. It stood in the 
very best position and was ap- 
proached by a flight of twenty 
marble steps,andcost £17,000. Thechurches 
in cities are often covered with slate or tiles, 
but corrugated zinc is used in most country 
townships. This, unless whitened outside, 
makes the church hotter within. 

The people pay more for church privileges 
than in England. ‘They can afford more, for 
people make more money. Ministers need 
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more. Living is more costly. Import 
duties and high wages make all manufactured 
goods very expensive. Bread is cheap ; vege- 
tables are much dearer ; house rent is higher. 
Domestic service is much more costly, often 
almost double the rate at home. Hence 
ministers and clergy very often find it hard 
work to make ends meet. 

Another thing must be remembered, viz., 
that the population is, even in the towns, 
more widely scattered. Hence con- 
gregations are much smaller on the 
average. The multiplicity of the 
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the population. In Victoria it 
is at least 50 per cent., and in 
New South Wales about 40 per 
cent. In Queensland and Wes- 
tern Australia it is probably about 
the same. This at least speaks 
well for the zeal of those who 
were pioneers in that great land. 
Even in such a place as Broken 
Hill, populated by miners, dig- 
gers, operators, prospectors, car- 
riers, and agents of different 
kinds, I found churches of all 
denominations. Some of theim 
were well sustained. That place 
was about four hundred miles— 
in the interior of South Aus- 
tralia—from Adelaide, and about 
a thousand from Sydney. Heavy 
debts weigh on many places of 
worship, but there seems a de- 
termination to clear off all by 
means of twentieth-century funds. 
As Australia is just now prosperous this will 
not be difficult. 

The average attendance at public worship 
compares favourably with that in the old 
land. ‘The Sunday is even generally better 
observed, for Sunday-closing of public-houses 
prevails in most districts. 

To reach shepherds and shearers on the 
great grazing stations is a difficulty for 
religious teachers ; but “ bush-missionaries ” 





sects also still further dissipates 
power. Vast districts have some- 
how to be covered. It is no un- 
common thing fora man to have 
three or four churches under his 
care, and to ride or drive on the 
Sunday thirty or forty miles to 
conduct services. I knew one 
whose district was seventy miles 
in length. ~ The denominations 
that have strong central control 
combined with mobility of action 
must in so vast a country have the 
greatest influence in the future. 
The provision for worshippers 
in South Australia is in “ excess 
of the requirements of the popu- 
lation.” In South Australia it is 


said to amount to 70 per cent. of 
XXX—28 
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have done good service. These men go off 
on horseback or on foot, with a supply of 
religious tracts, and reach many lonely hearts 
on great sheep-stations or in the isolated 
settlements. They always find a welcome. 
Sunday-school work is efficiently sustained 
in Australia. For the Sunday-school festivals 
the churches are generally gaily decorated, as 
the anniversary is regarded as “ The Chil- 
dren’s Day.” It not a little surprising to a 
minister from the old land to be asked to 
‘‘Jecture ” at an anniversary meeting. The 
gathering on the week-day then takes the 
form of a tea-meeting, followed by the report 
for the year, and possibly by a lecture by one 
man instead of speeches by several. 

The Christian Endeavour Society and 
Young People’s Union is a very popular 
adjunct in church work in every part of 
Australia, and their conventions vie with 
those of America. 

An orchestra is found in some of the 
churches ; for organ and instruments as well 
as voices attract congregations. 

The relationship of the different sections 
of the church is that of friendliness. Minis- 
ters of the Episcopal body meet sometimes 
with those of other denominations, but there 
is no more real co-operation than here. Un- 
fortunately Anglicans more readily combine 
politically with Roman Catholics, because both 
are desirous of securing more definite church 
teaching in their day and the state schools. 
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They continue to get grants and capi- 
tation fees for scholars in separate 
schools. 

Bishop Kennion, now of Bath and 
Wells, was the diocesan when I was 
at Adelaide. He was broad in sym- 
pathies, genial in manner, and was 
always ready to help forward any good 
work. He was most kindly in Aus- 
tralia, and has continued the same 
spirit here. Needless to say, he was 
a type of the best sort of Colonial 
bishop. It is said that he once dis- 
mounted, and took off coat and apron 
to help to unload and load a waggon 
that was stuck in a mud hole, then 
went on his visitation of the churches 
in that district. Ifall Colonial bishops 
were like him they would break down 
much sectarian prejudice. 

Ministerial work is subject to great 
interruptions by reason of the number 
of wandering, unrecognised brethren of little 
known “ persuasions,” who come along, hire 
halls, take collections, create excitement, and 
then clear off. ‘The Australians are ever eager 
to hear any one who has made any sort of 
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THE RELIGIOUS ‘OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 


reputation in England; and, indeed, any 
man who has musical ability or speaking power 
finds it easy to obtain a hearing. Alas, 
some who carry no reliable credentials some- 
times enter towns and create excitement for 
a time and leave the people less open to 
religious influences afterwards. 

There is little given by Government to 
the Church in Australia. When New South 
Wales was a Crown Colony there was an 
Established Church and a salaried clergy. 
State aid was also granted to Roman Catho- 
lics, Presbyterian and Wesleyan Methodists. 
Congregationalists have declined State aid. 
They have been fewer in number than 
other denominations, but have had great 
influence. Concurrent endowment lasted 
up to 1862; then an Act was passed 
whereby the grants were limited only to 
those then actually receiving aid. No 
others being eligible, probably there is now 
in Australia no Parliamentary vote in aid 
of religion. In Victoria the system of 
concurrent endowment, which cost the 
colony £50,000 a year, was abolished in 
1875. 

‘the Methodists of all sections have 
displayed great energy, and have planted 
their churches all over the land. They are 
the great opponents of Roman Catholicism. 
Fortunately they are now a united Church. 
Their system enables them to plant and sus- 
tain churches in the sparsely populated dis- 
tricts more easily than any other. It is well 
theyare united and so energetic, forthe peril of 
the colonies is that which is felt in America, 
that the balance of political power may get 
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into the hands of the priests. I was struck 
with the way in which astute leaders of the 
Romanists had managed to secure early 
possession of most prominent sites on which 
to erect churches, schools, and religious 
The eye of future generations 
will be impressed by that fact. Not only so, 
but Cardinal Moran’s selection of men for the 
priesthood in New South Wales has certainly 
included some of the most stalwart and 
attractive. 

Australia is well supplied with theological 
colleges, and some of them are well endowed. 
Nearly every denomination can now train a 
sufficient number of men to fill the pulpits 
and to become pioneers in evangelistic work. 
The men trained in these colleges are quite 
as cultured as the average of men trained in 
our English colleges, and certainly they better 
understand the conditions of religious work 
in Australia. 

Altogether the outlook for religion under 
the Southern Cross is distinctly hopeful. 
More, it is inspiring, for not only have 
the Australians been eager to help in military 
matters, but in missionary enterprise. They 
have even claimed from the home sccieties 
distinct fields in which to plant the banner 
of the Cross. 

Nearly all churches combine to fight 
against the drink traffic, but the greatest foe, 
perhaps, is the gambling spirit that is rife in 
all parts. When, however, the gold-mining 
fever abates and men prosper by commerce 
and industry rather than by windfalls and 
lucky finds, then real religion will make 
steadier advance. 
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“ ELL, doctor, and how’s your 
patient the day?” 
“ Dinna speak of him; he 


is deein’ afore my very een, 
and it drives me near demented when I 
think that a pickle sillar would save him. 
Wha says that money is of sma’ consequence? 
Man, it often means life, and in this case it 
does.” 

“What do you say—that money would save 
your patient ?” 

“ Ay, Mr. Livingston; £50 toa doctor in 
Edinburgh would bring him here to perform 
the operation that would save his life, and 
that I canna dae.” 

“Tuts, Dr. Neil, you undervalue yourself. 
I am sure you can make as good a job of it 
as anybody in Edinburgh.” 

“No, I canna; naebody but ain has ever 
done it, and unless we can get him, Andrew 
Steel will be in his grave afore the week’s 
oot. But I dinna ken whaur the money’s 
coming frae.” 

“Surely the great man would come if he 
knew the circumstances. I might have given 
you some of the money; but I have just 
used all my quarter’s stipend, and the next 
will not be in for some time yet. But 
perhaps some one would lend it if I gave 
security.” 

“ Ay, maybe; and how would you leeve 
in the meantime? No, there’s naething for 
it; my microscope must go. I have £30 in 
the bank and was going to buy a microscope 
next month, and the rest was for my funeral; 
but life is mair than burying, and I'll maybe 
learn mair frae the big man than frae the 
microscope. But whaur is the ither £20 to 
come frae ?” 

“ Surely we need not stick for that. I have 
a few pounds, and if ye ask some of the 
farmers or neebors they will spare ye a few 
mair. Anyway, send a telegram and save 
Andrew, and I will answer for the rest.” 

“God bless you for a true-hearted man ! 
That’s better than preachin’, and ye’ll mak’ 
mair converts wi’ this morning’s work than 
wi’ ten sermons on our duty to oor neebor.” 

“ Thanks, Neil, I'l] take your advice; but 





THE DOCTOR'S SACRIFICE 


By JOHN BUCHANAN 


come home with me to breakfast first; I am 
sure you want it.” 

“ Weel, I’ll no say but what I dae, but the 
telegram maun gang first.” 

“ Here we are at the post-office; go in 
and send it and I will wait.” 

It was a lovely morning in August. The 
sun was shining, but had not reached its 
mid-day splendour, and the dewdrops still 
lingered on grass and flower. As the two 
men passed along many were the inquiries 
for Andrew Steel, but the doctor only 
answered by a shake of his head and passed 
on, for he was anxious to return to his post 
by the sick-bed now that hope had entered 
his heart. 

The two men were a strange contrast, 
though both admirable specimens of their 
professions : Edward Livingston, with his re- 
fined, clear-cut features, clean-shaven face, 
and neat though simple clothing, and Dugald 
Neil, with his rough, weather-beaten face, 
long unkempt beard, and garments that a 
tramp might have refused. 

For well-nigh forty years Dugald Neil had 
worked in the village, content with his 
modest fees and not trying for advancement, 
because he loved his people and would dwell 
with them. Many a time he trudged over 
the moors to spend half the night by a sick 
man or woman, whose only payment would 
be their love, or perhaps a pound of fresh 
butter when the cow gave more than her 
usual supply of milk. 

Then there had come a woman into his 
life, bringing with her all sweetness and joy ; 
but with hopes of preferment these other 
hopes had died also, for who was he that a 
fair woman should love him? And so he 
had never told his tale, and she had 
wondered and blamed him and forgotten 
him, as women will if men keep their thoughts 
to themselves. 

Edward Livingston was only beginning 
the life that Neil had well-nigh ended, The 
people loved him, and his sermons went 
straight to their hearts, but fashionable con- 
gregations would none of him. 

At first he had tried for various vacancies, 
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THE DOCTOR’S SACRIFICE 


but he found it vexed his people, so he gave 
it up, and devoted all his energies to the 
work that layto hishand. The day was not 
far distant when he discovered that no good 
work is wasted and that his name was 
becoming more famous as the much-loved 
pastor of a small flock than it ever would 
have been as a seeker after preferment. 

As the-two men finished their hasty meal 
a telegram arrived from Edinburgh— 


“ Will be with you at two o’clock.” 


‘Had ye not better meet him?” asked 
Livingston. 

“No, I’m ower thrang. I have two or 
three ither folk to see, and I maun tak’ a lot 
of things up to Andrew’s (ye ken they have 
hardly a sheet to their beds), and I maun get 
my pairt of the money.” 

* All right ; I will meet him.” 

The minister hada busy morning. He 
had to get £20 by hook or by crook out of 
a village whose inhabitants rarely handled as 
many shillings. His first interview was with 
the banker. 

“ Yes ; I can easily give you as much as 
£20 if you wish it, but I do not approve of 
this spending of your money before you have 
it, and do not like to encourage it. I am 
sure it is for some daft object, and it would be 
much better in the bank.” 

“Well, Mr. Spiers, to tell you the truth, 
I am rather hoping you will help me yourself, 
for the object is a good one. It is to save 
Andrew Steel’s life, to get the doctor for 
him.” 

“Qh it’s one o’ Dugald Neil’s capers, is 
it? I might have guessed as much; he’s 
at the bottom of any daft on-going in the 
village. And how much is Neil himself 
giving, may I ask ?” 

“ Thirty pounds.” 

“Thirty pounds! Dugald Neil giving 
£30 to keep a wastrel like Andrew alive ! 
He is not worth it.” 

‘“ Now, now, Mr. Spiers! Your bark is 
aye worse than your bite. You would not 
like to see Andrew dead for want of a pro- 
fessor any more than I would. For the 
honour of the village we are bound to help.” 

“ Ye’re an awful pair, the doctor and you. 
But bless you, what canI do? There’s £5 
from me, or rather you can sign a cheque for 
the £20, and I will honour it, though I 
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expect my own £5 is about all you will see 
of it.” 


“No; here is another £5 I had in my 
pocket.” 

“Oh, yes, just waiting a fitting oppor- 
tunity for spending it! No, no, laddie, I 
know fine you'll need it all, long before the 
end of the quarter. Keep your £5, and 
away and see what ye can drag out of those 
millionaires up the hill.” 

Before one o'clock Livingston had col- 
lected and paid into the bank the remaining 
4#15, but he had had a hard morning’s 
work, and was ready for his well-earned 
dinner. He met the Edinburgh train. The 
only passenger was a small, insignificant-look- 
ing man carrying an old black bag, and looking 
very much like a commercial traveller on the 
look-out for orders. But the minister heard 
him ask the porter: 

“Is there a carriage here for me? I 
understood Dr. Neil would meet me.” 

“ Ye'll no see a carriage if it’s Dr. Neil 
you are lookin’ for, but here’s the minister 
wi’ a gig. Perhaps he’s meetin’ ye.” 

** Yes,” answered Livingston ; “I came to 
meet Professor Bruin. Are you he?” 

“That is my name. But why does not 
Neil come himself?” 

“He had no time. He is fighting the 
grim enemy till you arrive, and as he has no 
assistance cannot be spared.” 

* But we must have a nurse for a case 
like this. Is it not the laird who is ill ?” 

“No; it is a ploughman.” 

“A ploughman? And does he know 
that I never leave Edinburgh for less than 
#50?” 

“No; he does not know that, or anything 
else, for we have not told him, but Dr. Neil 
knows, and he considers the life of a plough- 
man is as valuable in the sight of God—ay, 
maybe more valuable, than that of the laird 
of whom you speak. At any rate, he thinks 
it worth sacrificing the savings of a lifetime 
that the life of one of God’s servants may be 
spared; and I have no doubt that He who 
said, ‘ He that giveth a cup of cold water in 
my name shall not lose his reward,’ will see 
that Dugald Neil is not the loser by his 
sacrifice.” 

“Do you mean to say that Dr. Neil is 
paying my fee out of his own pocket ?” 

“ Thirty pounds of it; the other twenty 
I have collected this morning amongst the 
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people of the village. Never ye fear, your 
cheque is quite safe. But this is our 
destination.” 

He had drawn up in front ot a tumble- 
down cottage, at the door of which a boy 
was standing, by Neil’s instructions, ready to 
hold the horse for the minister, or lend him 
other assistance. 

Livingston hardly looked at the boy, nor 
did he wait to see if his companion would 
alight, but rushed into the cottage, and seiz- 
ing Neil by the arm stuffed a cheque into his 
hand, saying : 

«“ There’s a cheque for #50. Get that 
greedy grab-all out of the place as soon as 
you can, but don’t ask me to drive him to 
the station.” 

“ Gently, Livingston, gently, my lad ; he’s 
the greatest man of the day, and though he 
may seem rough on the surface, he has the 
heart of a little child.” 

“ Maybe, maybe, but he has not shown it 
to me. ‘How is Andrew?” 

“ Naething to boast of, but we hope all 
may be richt if only we can keep up his 
strength. Ah, here comes the professor.” 

“ Then I'll be off, for I have had enough 
of him for one day.” 


The summer sun shone high in the heavens, 
the bleat of the sheep was heard from the 
moor where they cropped the short grass 
between the clumps of heather ; the children 
played in the village with merry peals of 
laughter and no thought of the fight for dear 
life going on in the ploughman’s cottage ; 
everything went on as usual, unless when 
some friendly neighbour remarked to her 
bosom friend : 

“T wunner hoo Andra is gettin’ on. He’s 
far through, an’ I dinna think even the pro- 
fessor can save him.” 

“Tuts, wumman, the Edinburgh doctors 
can dae almost anything ; ye’ll see Andrew on 
his feet in a fortnicht.” 

“I’m shure I hope sae, for Dr. Neil’s sake 
if no for his ain.” 

Far up on the moor above Andra’s cottage 
a girl was sitting, her eyes fixed on the 
tumble-down building, her hands clasped in 
prayer. Before the professor arrived she had 
helped Neil to put things in order for him, 
but her nerve had failed her at the last, and 
she had come here to be alone with her 
Maker till the terrible ordeal was over. 
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“Oh, Andra, Andra! I would 1 were 
your sister or your mither, that I might stay 
by your side without losing my nerve, but I 
love you ower muckle, and I canna thole to 
see ye suffer ;” and then she raised her eyes 
to heaven and prayed as she had never 
prayed before. 

At last the door opens and the doctors 
come out. She rushes down the steep hill- 
side and seizes hold of Dr. Neil. 

“* Will he live, doctor; will he live ? ” 

“ Ay, lassie, wi’ God’s blessing he will. 
The operation has been succesfu’, and he is 
sleeping like a wean. Gang in beside him 
till I drive the professor to the station. He 
needs a woman’s care, noo, and ye needna 
be feart.” 

“ Na, na; I’ve got owre my silly capers 
and can bide with himas long as you like. 
Ye gang and ha’e a rest, and come back when 
ye’re ready.” 

‘** Thanks, lassie ; ’ll tak’ an oor or twa in 
bed, and be maiy fit to sit up the nicht. 
Come, sir, it’s near train time.” 

The two men drove to the station, busy 
discussing every subject that had interested 
Neil for the last few years. His knowledge 
of new discoveries was mostly theoretical, 
and he grasped at the chance of having a 
practical account of them, whilst the great 
man was amazed at some of Neil’s deduc- 
tions and researches. 

He had expected from his dress and 
roughness of speech that he was an ignorant 
tyro, instead of which he found him an 
accomplished genius and a gentleman. 

They were early for the train, and paced 
the platform in still deeper converse as they 
touched on the mysteries that science had 
laid bare. At last they returned to the 
subject of their afternoon’s work. 

« And you think there’s no fear for Andra 
now ?” asked Neil. 

** Not with a man like you to watch over 
him. The operation was perfectly successful, 
and there seems a good constitution to stand 
the strain.” 

«“ Ay, is there! Andrew is a temperate 
man and never was ill in his life. I maun 
thank you for the clever and kindly way ye 
did yer work, for it’s a long road to come for 
a ploughman.” 

“ T am well repaid for any trouble I have 
had by meeting such a man as you. I wish 
you were a younger man and would come 
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NOBLE WOMEN 


to Edinburgh. You would help us much 
there with your knowledge and experience. 
Why do you not write about some of your 
discoveries ?” 

“T have never had time nor proper 
instruments to make my statements accurate, 
and can only give an imperfect account of 
what I know.” 

*“ Nonsense, man! You have told me 
things in the last hour that I never even 
dreamed of. ‘Take my advice, and write a 
treatise on what I told you. I will send 
you one or two instruments that may prove 
useful. Good-bye! here’s the train. I will 
never forget our meeting.” 

As Neil left the platform he found Living- 
ston at the gate. 

“ Hullo, Neil, what’s up? You are a 
different man in the last hour.” 

“Ay, my patient’s life is saved, and the 
professor has given me praise I never thought 
to hear from any man.” 

“Tuts! that was only your due. 
take the cheque ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ The scoundrel ! ” 

“ No, no, Livingston ; he is a good man, 
but he must live.” 

* And so must you.” 

“T am different.” 

“ Yes, I think you:are.” 


Did he 


Two days later there was great excitement 
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at the station. A box had come for Dr. Neil 
from Edinburgh, marked, ‘ With great care, 
to be kept dry.” What could it be? It 
required four porters to take it up, as they 
all wished to know itscontents. ‘The doctor 
was as much surprised as they were, and 
said: 

“ Come awa’ ben, Jock, we'll see what 
gran’ fairlie this is. Are you there, Living- 
ston ?” 

“Yes, Neil; whatever have ye there?” 

‘¢T dinna ken ; come and see.” 

Carefully the men unpacked the box, till 
they came to parcels done up in cotton-wool 
and silk paper. 

These they handed to the doctor, who 
tenderly undid them and brought to view 
the several pieces of a most beautiful micro- 
scope. In one parcel was a card: 

‘With Professor Bruin’s kind regards.” 

“ Livingston, I told you he was a good 
man, Did ye ever see a microscope like 
that? and here are ever so many ither 
instruments I have been longing for. The 
man must have spent the hale 4 50.” 

“ And a great deal better than you would 
have done! Yes, Neil, I acknowledge I was 
wrong—the man must be better than he 
looks ; but surely it is the Lord who has 
opened his heart, for the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver, and payeth back a hundred- 
fold what is lent to Him with a single 
heart.” 
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VI.—MRS. WIGHTMAN, OF SHREWSBURY 


By F. D. HOW, Autuor or “ THE Lire o1 


BisHorp WaLsHAM How,” 


“THe Lire oF BisHor SELWYN,” ETC. 


6 PROPHET is not without honour 
save in his own country.” 

These words have passed into a 

proverb, and are frequently quoted 

of persons whose saintly lives have been un- 

noticed or despised by their neighbours, but 

reverenced by the rest of mankind. ‘This 

was not the case with Mrs. Wightman. No 

one can have lived in Shrewsbury—few can 

have even paid a visit to the town—during 

the last fifty years without hearing of her 


name and work. In Shrewsbury, at least, 
the name of Wightman will take long to die 
out, and fitly so, for the results of the work 
of the good prebendary, and especially of 
his wife, will assuredly survive from genera- 
tion to generation. To the rest of the world 
Mrs. Wightman was comparatively unknown 
except as the authoress of a powerful and 
startling book on temperance called ‘“ Haste 
to the Rescue.” 

Most people who have travelled by the 
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MRS. WIGHTMAN 


Great Western Railway between Birming- 
ham and Chester, or the North-Western 
between Hereford and Crewe, will have 
noticed the two spires which, close to- 
gether, are specially characteristic of the 
beautiful old town which rears itself above 
the waters of the winding Severn. The less 
important of these two spires is that of 
St. Alkmund (or Alkmond—there seems 
some doubt about the spelling), one of the 
very oldest religious foundations in the 
country, its origin being ascribed to a 
daughter of Alfred the Great early in the 
tenth century. It is therefare probably 
about a thousand years old. The actual 
church as it at present stands is of two 
periods. The spire is believed to be of the 
sixteenth century, while the rest of the 
building had the misfortune to be erected in 
1795—a particularly bad time for church 
architecture. 

Of this parish and church of St. Alkmund 
the late Prebendary Wightman was vicar for 


fifty years, and to this vicarage he .brought 
home his bride, Julia Bainbrigge, in the year 
1842. Mrs. Wightman was then twenty-six 
years old, having been born in India in 1816, 
where her father, Lieut.-Colonel James, of the 
East India army, and of Salford House, 
Bath, was quartered. Her mother was a 
daughter of Sir Dyson Marshall, K.C.B. 

«There was no good work undertaken in 
the town that she did not further to the best 
of her power.” So writes one who was 
privileged to be a fellow worker with Mrs. 
Wightman, and it is entirely in keeping with 
her character that this should have been so. 
Breadth of sympathy was an essential part 
of her very nature, and her strong desire to 
help the weak and remove temptations from 
their path led her to devote herself to work 
of various kinds. She was in the first place 
a helpmeet to her husband in all his 
labours for his parish; but she became 
more than that, owing to the force of her 
character and the love which burnt in her 
heart for her fellow men. 

Mrs. Wightman is described as “a woman 
of a very strong and determined will... 
in every way adapted to the undertaking of 
any enterprise which needed organisation, 
skill, and determination to carry it through.” 
But this would not have sufficed for the 
work which lay before her. The same 
writer goes on to say, ‘‘She had the sweet- 
ness and tender-heartedness of a child, and 
was extremely susceptible. It was very 
remarkable how she both influenced and was 
influenced by every one with whom she came 
in contact.” No wonder that a woman 
combining these great qualities of strength 
and gentleness, determination and _ love, 
should have succeeded where many another 
has tried and failed. ‘Then, too, she pos- 
sessed other qualities of the greatest possible 
value to her in her work. She had a strong 
love of everything beautiful, and herself both 
painted at one time and played upon the 
harp until the last years of her life. A 
lovely face, a gleam of sunlight catching the 
top of some old gable, a good picture caught 
sight of for a moment in passing a shop 
window, in fact anything beautiful, was able 
to give her a few moments of pleasure and 
refreshment, while her love of anecdote and 
keen sense of humour brightened many an 
incident and many an hoyr amid the most 
depressing surroundings. 
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The old town of Shrewsbury, where the 
work of her life was carried out, was per- 
haps more beautiful externally than righteous 
within. ‘There weres slums of the vilest 
description, and drunkenness and other 
forms of vice were all too prevalent. 

The first work to claim Mrs. Wightman’s 
attention was an effort to reclaim some of 
the fallen -women of the place. Nearly 
sixty years ago Bishop Armstrong had set 
on foot a movement to arouse interest in 
penitentiary work. There was, alas! sore 
need of such an undertaking in Shrewsbury, 
and Prebendary and Mrs. Wightman founded 
the Salop Home Penitentiary, which carried 
on a successful work in receiving and train- 
ing young women until this last year, when 
it was closed in consequence of the existence 
of another such home at Stafford, with 
sufficient accommodation for cases from 
Shrewsbury. Upon the committee of this 
institution Mrs. Wightman served so long 
as her strength allowed her, for she never 
forgot one of her husband’s last injunctions 
to her—‘* Whatever else you may have to 
give up, keep that on.” 

Then came another and happier develop- 
ment of the same kind of work in the 
formation of an association for the care of 
friendless girls. ‘This was the result of the 
interest created by a visit of Miss Ellice 
Hopkins to Shrewsbury. The first meetings 
of the association were held at St. Alkmund’s 
vicarage, and Mrs. Wightman became the 
first president. She and her husband pre- 
sented a house in Dogpole to be used as a 
training home, and then, while her health 
permitted, she held a Bible class for the 
inmates. 

It is only possible to make the briefest 
mention of these and of other enterprises 
undertaken by this most energetic and 
devoted of home missionaries, for the great 
work to which she gave herself with complete 
self-surrender has yet to be described. 
Amongst the many minor interests of her 
life may be mentioned the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Mission to the Deaf and Dumb, 
and her friends the postmen and policemen 
of the town. For each of these two last 
named Mrs. Wightman held Bible classes, 
and the story goes that a lady friend, seeing 
a body of constables in uniform (they had 
not had time to change their clothes) pro- 
ceeding one day to the vicarage, sent at once 
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to inquire what was the matter, being under 
the impression that a burglary must have 
been committed or a gang of coiners dis- 
covered in the vicarage cellars! 

To realise the one work of absorbing 
interest by which Mrs. Wightman is best 
known, it is only necessary to turn to the 
pages of “ Haste to the Rescue,” a marvel- 
lous little book written by her and published 
by Nisbet & Co. in 1860. It has been said 
of this book, “ The very title was an inspira- 
tion. ‘The power of the Press has seldom 
been consecrated to a higher purpose. It 
roused the Christian Church to action. Its 
earnest, fervent appeals for temperance 
reform, its terrible facts revealing the evils 
of the drink traffic, its tone of warning 
sympathy, its high Christian motive through- 
out, arrested attention, and quickened high 
resolve in the reader’s mind. The sale of 
the book was phenomenal. [Mrs. Wightman 
was able to purchase the site for the Working 
Men’s Hall in Shrewsbury for £700 out 
of the profits.] Translated into several 
languages, it circulated almost all over the 
world. Mrs. Wightman received over two 
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hundred letters from clergymen and others 
who had been influenced by her work to 
greater exertions. Amongst these was the 
late Bishop Walsham How, then Rector of 
Whittington. He wrote her a most touching 
letter, stating how he was encouraged by 
reading her book to renewed work at night 
amongst the labourers in his parish. Mr. 
W. S. Caine, M.P., was also influenced, and 
came to Shrewsbury expressly to sign the 
pledge with Mrs. Wightman....  In- 
directly her books and her works were the 
means of starting the Church of England 
Temperance Society.” (‘Lives Worth Liv- 
ing,” by Rev. Charles Bullock B.D.) 

The spirit in which this book was written 
and in which her work was undertaken is seen 
from some words used by Mrs. Wightman 
herself in January 1858. “I am resolved,” 
she wrote, “to begin at once an earnest and 
loving work amongst our dear people, and to 
make a business of it.” Later on she tells 
of the hope with which she was actuated. 
A friend bade her prepare for disappoint- 
ments. “No,” she said, “I pray for God’s 
blessing, and shall expect it.” 

Allusion has been made to a letter from 
the then Rector of Whittington. Her reply 
shows as clearly as anything possibly could 
the depth of the religious conviction which 
gave her the resolution and courage needed 
for such labours as she had entered upon. 


‘*St. Alkmund’s Vicarage, Shrewsbury, 
‘* Fanuary 6, 1860. 

“ My DEAR Sir,—Though I have many 
letters to answer, I cannot let yours be laid 
aside. It has so encouraged me to see that 
God will deign to teach others by anything 
He has done by His grace through me. . . . 
Eight clergymen are trying my plan with 
great blessing and success—after taking the 
pledge themselves to recommend it to their 

zople. Six of these are strangers to me, 
but the facts in my little book led them to 
make the trial. . . . To me eternity seems 
so real, and the love of Christ so precious, 
that there is no self-denial in anything 
whereby I can serve Him by winning any 
outcast for whom He shed His blood. 
Except for His mercy in hedging up our 
path from temptation and the evil influences 
by which our poor people are surrounded, 
we should have been no better than they, 
tor our hearts are no better by nature. I 
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thank you most heartily for remembering 
our work in the best way. . . . It is mani- 
festly God’s work, not mine. With our 
united kind regards to Mrs. How and your- 
self, 
“TI am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ JuLia B. WIGHTMAN.” 


Besides the religious spirit which is mani- 
fest in the above letter, there is also evidence 
of the effect produced by her beyond the 
limits of the town of Shrewsbury. It is now 
time to turn to some description of the 
extraordinarily interesting work done in the 
town itself by Mrs. Wightman in person. 

On leaving the railway station at Shrews- 
bury, it is necessary for any one who is 
proceeding to the heart of the town to 
ascend a steep hill, leaving the old school 
buildings on the right hand. As soon as 
this hill is surmounted, a narrow opening on 
the left leads into one of the most pictur- 
esque bits of the town. This is a narrow 
little street of old gabled black and white 
houses, and goes by the name of Butcher 
Row. This is situated in the parish of St. 
Alkmund, and was in Mrs. Wightman’s day 
inhabited largely by butchers’ assistants, the 
masters having for the most part moved into 
the more important thoroughfare of Pride 
Hill. This little street was the scene of 
some of the earliest of Mrs. Wightman’s 
temperance work, and here some of her 
greatest victories were won. 

Possibly an altogether wrong impression 
of the subject of this paper may have’ been 
created by what has been written so far. It 
may be thought that the lady who wrote 
“Haste to the Rescue,” who was busy on 
committees, whose brave determination led 
her to visit the roughest of men in the 
roughest and worst of houses, must have 
been a severe masculine creature with a stern 
demeanour and nerves of iron. Nothing 
could be further from the mark. “TI re- 
member,” says an old friend, “a meeting at 
which she alluded to her ball-going days as 
a young lady, and the delicious bit of human 
nature when she could not resist saying that 
she had a great many partners!” ‘Then, 
again, there is her own description of her 
first night visit to Butcher Row. “We have 
often laughed at my first start at night visit- 
ing in Butcher Row. After Charles [her 
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husband] had knelt in prayer with me and I 
had gone out with a brave heart, as soon as 
I found myse'f alone in the street a sense of 
fear came so overpoweringly over me that I 
went like a shot past the men loitering near 
the public-houses in the Row, turned down 
Pride Hill, retraced my steps hurriedly, and 
found myself at home within a quarter of an 
hour! ‘What! Have you forgotten any- 
thing?’ said Charles, astonished to see me 
back so soon. Being agitated, I burst into 
tears, saying, ‘I cannot go out at night: 
it’s no use trying.’ However, next day | 
managed better.” 

It was the fact of her being a gentle, 
cheery, sympathetic lady which gave her a 
large part of her influence, and which, next 
to her conspicuous personal holiness, was the 
weapon with which she was best able to 
control and win the numbers of working 
men with whom her work was mainly con- 
cerned. It may be a comfort and help to 
some whose labours are of a similar descrip- 
tion to know that Mrs. Wightman, whose 
success in this direction exceeded that of 
almost any other woman, was a lady who 
cared for many of the gentler occupations of 
life, such as music, painting, and genial 
conversation, and who was so terrified at 
first of the men whose souls she longed to 
help to save that she ran home again at the 
first sight of them and wept tears of sheer 
fright at the thought of facing them again. 

One remarkable difference must here be 
noticed between Mrs. Wightman and some 
other workers in the temperance cause. 
With her. total abstinence was the means to 
anend. It was never considered by her as 
the one and only thing worth attaining. 
True religion, the love of God, the hope of 
eternal life, these were the things that 
counted most with her, and so it was that 
she regarded total abstinence as a step, and 
often an essential step, on the road heaven- 
wards, but nothing more, while she also 
knew and taught that nothing but the help 
of God could enable a reformed drunkard 
to keep the pledge he had made. ‘This 
belief exalted her work to a high level, while 
it also gave her the impetus to go forth and 
seek the very lowest and most depraved. 
Picture her, then, going out five nights a 
week to find the men whose lives were given 
over to drink and other evils. Here is a 
description of her from the pen of a personal 


friend: “In appearance she was tall and 
dignified, her features rather large, . but 
beaming with benevolence. Her intonation 
was rather slow, and there was a sort of out- 
spoken simplicity about her which seemed 
to belong to her faith as well as to her 
natural character.” 

Just at first Mrs. Wightman did not begin 
to work with the idea of total abstinence in 
her mind. It was first put there by a 
woman who caught her in the street and 
begged her to come into her cottage and 
get her husband to sign the pledge. Imme- 
diately after this a dying woman who had 
heard of the occurrence entreated her to 
persuade her husband to do the same. Now 
this man was in the church choir, and con- 
sidered a most respectable man. His wife 
confessed that he was lying drunk on the 
kitchen floor four nights a week. This last 
case was really the start of the great band of 
total abstainers which Mrs. Wightman 
gradually gathered round her. The man in 
question took the pledge, kept it, and began 
to bring his boon companions one by one 
to do the same. ‘This was in January 1858. 
In this same month Mrs. Wightman began 
her first Bible reading in a bricklayer’s house 
in Butcher Row. Six people attended, but 
others were attracted by the singing, and 
the very next day a sweep inquired whether 
she meant to have a meeting every Sunday, 
saying that in that case he hoped she would 
use his kitchen, as it was the largest in the 
Row, and promising to clean and whitewash 
it afresh before the next Sunday. 

By August of that same year Mrs. Wight- 
man was able to write, ‘“‘ They are coming in 
such numbers to sign the pledge, nearly at 
the rate of one a day, and all without any 
asking on my part. Indeed, except the first 
six men, I have not asked any others to 
sign. ‘The men who have signed bring 
others, perfect strangers to me, and from all 
parts of the town.” By the end of the year 
one hundred and thirty earnest teetotalers 
had joined the ranks. ‘Tuesday was the 
regular night of meeting, and those present 
often numbered over one hundred and fifty. 
So fervent were they in their devotion that 
on Christmas and New Years’ Eves many of 
them met for prayer at the very hours when 
hitherto they had been assembled for riotous 
mirth and drinking. ‘This is as strong 
evidence as could possibly be adduced of 
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the true spirit in which the work was being 
carried on. “I have spoken,” said Mrs. 
Wightman, “at every step of God’s love in 
Christ, and this has been blessed—not my 
words, but God’s truth has done it.” 

In 1860 she wrote the following account 
of what was going on : 

“My men are meeting together weekly in 
little companies at one another’s houses for 
prayer and reading the Bible. These men 
are not dissenters ; they are communicants 
in our own church. A few of them meet 
at 7 A.M. every Sunday in St. Michael’s 
vestry to ask God’s blessing on all the clergy 
and their people. On New Year’s Eve they 
entreated me to meet them at 10.30 for 
prayer . . . it was the happiest time I ever 
spent. Next day they begged me to let 
them have just such meetings once a month. 
Surely this is God’s doing. I have more 
than 270 men now, and above 200 of them 
think with reverence of God’s claim upon 
them and appear in earnest. It is manifestly 
God’s work, not mine.” 

And so the work grew and grew, and 
Mrs. Wightman was never weary of pleading 
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with this one, praying by the deathbed of 
that one, organising expeditions to take 
some away from the temptations of the races 
or the Shrewsbury Show, doing, in fact, every- 
thing that a loving ingenuity and devotion 
could suggest to help her weaker brethren. 

Perhaps the most important work of a 
visible kind was the erection of the Working 
Men’s Hall—an institution on_ strictly 
temperance principles—for which Mrs. 
Wightman presented the site and the St. 
Alkmund’s Temperance Society contributed 
no less asumthan £163. This was opened 
in April 1863, and within its walls all 
manner of good works were carried on, from 
Bible classes to cheap dinners for working 
men. 

By God’s mercy Prebendary and Mrs. 
Wightman were allowed to work side by side 
for more than half a century. To him the 
call came first, and on January 16, 1896, he 
fell asleep, within a month or two of his 
eightieth birthday. The concourse of those 
who went to his funeral was remarkable both 
for its size and for the fact that all sorts and 
conditions of men—rich and poor, Church- 
men and Nonconformists—swelled its ranks. 
When some one wrote to Mrs. Wightman to 
this effect she replied that the communion 
of saints was like the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern—one voice of praise from different 
ages, nationalities, and Church views. 

Even after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Wightman retained, though now at a very 
advanced age, much of the mental vigour 
which had characterised her in previous 
years. It is said that just before this sad 
event she occupied herself in making her 
own widow’s caps, &c. She also arranged 
all the details of the funeral and attended it 
herself. 

Two years afterwards she was allowed to 
follow her beloved fellow worker, and during 
her last illness she gave full evidence ofa 
still vigorous mind. She balanced up all 
her accounts and made every preparation to 
save others trouble, even going so far as to 
write the invitations to her funeral with her 
own hand! On the night of her death the 
nurse found that she was becoming much 
weaker, and gave her some beef-tea with 
brandy in it. But her teetotal principles 
triumphed to the last. “ Beef-tea but no 
grog,” she said as she geytly pushed the cup 
away. 
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She died at 3.30 a.M.on January 4, 1898, 
and the solemn tolling of the bell announced 
to che people of Shrewsbury as their day’s 
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work was beginning that for her “the 


labourer’s task was o’er.” 





THREE 


VERLEAF we give a photographic 
group of Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Parker, 
and Principal Rainy. It was 
taken in the vestry of the City 

Temple on April 23 last, and is an inter- 
esting souvenir of a memorable meeting of 
three of the leading men of Nonconformity. 
All things combined to make the meetings 
held in the City Temple an unqualified 
success. People came in their thousands, 
and thousands had to be turned away. So 
great. was the desire to be present that large 
numbers who applied for tickets were dis- 
appointed, a fact to which Dr. Parker in- 
directly referred in the remark, “If I were 
to apologise for inconvenience, I should cnly 
be murmuring at success.” The fortunate 
ones came determined to see, to hear, and to 
appreciate. The occasion was unique. The 
Baptist and Congregationalist Unions were to 
open the new century, by a united session; 
and by a happy choice the most typical re- 
presentative, the most revered leader, of each 
denomination occupied the presidential 
chair. Those who saw Dr. Maclaren and 
Dr. Parker sharing one hymn sheet will not 
readily forget the sight. Dr. Parker in his 
opening remarks laid stress upon the fact 
that they were met together to magnify their 
points of union, and later on sketched out in 
broad lines his idea of a United Congrega- 
tional’Church. Dr. Maclaren, in turn, chose 
for his theme the mission of the preacher. 
But the presence of a third honoured Free 
Churchman heightened the picturesqueness 
of the gathering. With evident pride and 
affection Dr. Maclaren referred to Principal 
Rainy as “ my old school-fellow and personal 
friend, the first moderator of the United 
Free Church of Scotland.” At this reference 
Dr. Parker and the audience rose to their 
feet and vociferously cheered Dr. Rainy. 
When Dr. Rainy commenced to speak he 
explained that he was summoned to that 
meeting by both Dr. Parker and Dr. 
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Maclaren, though why he should occupy the 
time of so magnificent an audience he could 
scarcely tell. Heconnected it with a kindly 
wish on their part to show sympathy with 
the union movement which had been in 
progress some time; and on behalf of the 
United Free Church he thanked them heartily 
for that feeling. 

Dr. Rainy is the eldest of the three, 
having been born on January 1, 1826, 
some forty-one days before Dr. Maclaren 
(February 11, 1826). Dr. Parker is four 
years younger (born April 9, 1830), and is 
also a north countryman, hailing from 
Hexham-on-Tyne. Not one of these great 
preachers, it is of interest to note, is a “son 
of the manse.” 

Dr. Maclaren was the first to take up 
ministerial work. He commenced at Port- 
land Chapel, Southampton, in 1846, and 
went from there to the scene of his present 
labours at Union Chapel, Manchester, in 
1858. Principal Rainy began his career as 
minister of the Free Church, Huntly, in 
1851, and passed to the Free High Church, 
Edinburgh, in 1854. In 1862 he became 
Professor of Church History in New College, 
Edinburgh, and Principal in 1874. Dr. 
Parker was minister at Banbury, Oxford, 
from 1853 to 1858, and from then until 
1869 he held Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
where, as Dr. Maclaren reminded the City 
Temple audience, he and Dr. Parker were 
almost within sound of each other’s voices. 
In 1869 Dr. Parker exchanged Cavendish 
Chapel for the City Temple. 

Their united ages total up to 221 years 
and between them they have pursued their 
ministerial work for a century and a half. 
The absence of changes is a marked feature 
in each career. Dr. Maclaren has been in 
Manchester forty-three years, Dr. Parker in 
London thirty-two years, and Dr. Rainy has 
been, as Professor or Principal, at New 
College thirty-nine years. 
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to admire his new possession” 


THE LANTERN 


A SKETCH OF CHILD LIFE IN ROSTOCK, MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN, NORTHERN 
GERMANY 


By MARIE BOILEAU 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T was growing dusk one August evening 
in an old German town, so dusk that 
little Hans, eating his supper by the 
open window, could scarcely see the 

irregular gables of the houses at the other side 
ofthe street. And yet, the dusker it grew the 
brighter beamed his chubby little face, and the 
more eagerly he peered into the twilight. 

Presently a shining globe passed out of a 
doorway opposite, and moved jerkily across 
the rough stones of the road. 

‘Make haste, Hans!” cried his mother, 
who was knitting at another window, “don’t 
you see Mika coming?” Hans nodded. 
He could not very well speak, as he had 
just taken a large bite of bread and sausage, 
but he scrambled off his chair, and rushed 
across the room as fast as his very bandy little 
legs would carry him. Breathlessly he pulled 
from behind the tall, white-tiled stove a flat, 
circular thing, and in a second there swelled 
into shane a beautiful new Chinese lantern. 
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Then he ran to the door. There floated 
a dense cloud of smoke, out of the midst of 
which emerged a very long pipe, which Hans 
would have known anywhere. “ Father, 
please light my lantern,” he begged. His 
father ceased puffing, and became visible 
through the cloud. 

‘*Good! my son,” he said, as he struck a 
match on his porter’s badge. He took an 
interest in the new toy, for it was a birthday 
gift to Hans from his parents, and the candle 
was not a ccmmon candle, but a pink one 
from the grocer’s shop where the father was 
employed as porter. 

His mother came, with the baby on 
her arm, to see the lantern lighted, and, 
when the rich glow shone out upon 
Hans’ excited little face and the father’s 
rough beard, Baby Lischen jumped and 
crowed with delight. ‘Then Hans ran into 
the street. 

A great many children were already 























‘Out went the lantern” 


flitting about, like so many noisy fire-flies, 
for lantern-carrying is an old custom among 
the little North-German children in the 
harvest months. 

They all flocked round the little bandy- 
legged boy to admire his new possession. 
How it glowed ! and what splendid colours 
it had! Every one wanted to run about 
with him, and agreed that his lantern was by 
far the best. But he would have no one but 
Mika. So the two children clattered off 
hand in hand, singing in their joy the time- 
honoured rhyme of Laterne ! Laterne!! louder 
and more out of tune than anybody else. 

It was delightful out in the street. The 
air was warm, and most of the inhabitants 
were standing at the house doors, enjoying 
the fine evening, and watching the merry 
groups parading up and down. 

The new lantern received so many flatter- 
ing remarks that it was a wonder it did not 
burst with pride. “ £7, but Miiller’s Hans 
has a beauty. That was not bought for 
nothing,” said one woman to another as they 
passed a dark old carved doorway. 

“Some folks in this world are all for show 
and unthrift,” grumbled her gossip over the 
click-click of her knitting-needles. But the 
little couple did not heed these envious 
remarks, and the lantern only shone out 
more proudly than before as they turned the 
corner of the street and wandered into the 
wide market-place, which in the dusk seemed 


so much more vast and mysterious to the 
little playmates than when they had crossed 
it by daylight, on their way to school that 
morning. 

As they trotted over the rough cobble 
stones, Hans stumbled and grazed his knee. 
“Let us go and sit on the edge of the big 
fountain,” Mika said, and as the little boy’s 
eyes began to feel very heavy, he thought it 
a grand idea. So there they sat, swinging 
their feet, watching the bright reflections of 
their lanterns in the dark water, and listening 
to the distant click-clack of little clogs on 
the pavement. 

By and by the Herr Pastor, in his ruff 
and gown, crossed the square. He was 
coming from evening service, for it was 
Sunday. Little Mika pulled her blue 
pinafore straight, and bobbed to him, while 
Hans stood as he approached. “Eh! Eh! 
children,” he said, “ your lanterns are like 

«Joseph’s coat—of many colours. Is it not 
so?” And-he passed on chuckling. Oh it 
was a delightful evening ! 

Then a bat, tired of flying in and out 
among the pointed turrets of the Rathhaus, 
came with a soft rush so close to the little 
girl’s face that she started back, and her 
best hat went splash into the water. Hans 


fished it out, but it was much too wet to put 
on again, so when some children came along 
laughing and singing, Hans and Mika set up 
their song too and started homewards. 


But 
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THE LANTERN 


on the way Hans grew tired, for little legs, 
particularly when they are bandy, must 
grow weary after a long summer’s day, spent 
in the open air, during which one is never 
still if one can possibly help it. So once 
more they rested, this time on a convenient 
doorstep, while Mika told Hans a funny 
tale of what had happened in the sewing- 
class at school the day before. Hans’ 
laughter always bubbled up at the slightest 
provocation like a merry little mountain 
spring, and, when he once began to laugh, it 
seemed as if he was never going to stop. 

In the very midst of their mirth a rude 
butcher boy came tramping along ; he drew 
in his breath, gave a vigorous “ puff.” Out 
went the lantern and off he rushed, laughing 
at his mischievous trick. 

Hans burst into a howl of grief, while his 
poor little playmate tried vainly to comfort 
him. She laid her funny little head, with 
its tightly plaited topknot, on his shoulder, 
and coaxed, “Don’t cry, Hanschen, dear 
Hanschen, you may have my lantern to 
carry, you may.” 

But her lantern was old, and terribly 
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battered, so Hans only yelled by way of 
answer. He knew very well that, if he went 
home to get his own relighted, his mother 
would say that it was bedtime, and that he 
could not deny the truth of that remark. 

Just then a student came whistling round 
the corner, a gay red cap cocked over one 
eye, and a merry twinkle in both. He saw 
in a moment what the trouble was, struck a 
match forthwith, and the lantern shone once 
more in all its glory. 

The student strode smiling on his way, 
leaving behind him two little mortals, happy 
as before, until (only too soon) shrill mothers’ 
voices announced the hour of bed. One by 
one the childrens’ voices ceased singing the 
old nursery rhyme— 

Oh lantern mine! Oh lantern mine! 
That gaily in the dusk dost shine! 

Flame up, oh light! Flame up, oh light ! 
But do not burn my lantern bright; 


one by one the lanterns stole away, almost 
as if they feared to pale before the brilliancy 
of the harvest moon now rising majesti- 
cally over the pointed gables of the houses. 





“Struck a match forthwith and the lantern shone on ¢ more 
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in all its glory” 








THE LITTLE WISDOM 
By H. D. LOWRY 
Far had he wandered ere he found 
The lands where treasure doth abound ; 
Great was the wisdom that he brought 


From regions where it may be bought. 





And then a child, for company, 


Sat on a time upon his knee, 


And told him how the violets grow, 


And why your mother loves you so. 


He flung his treasure to the wind ; 


He wanders now in hope to find 


The little wisdom of the child, 


The faith secure and undefiled. 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSION WORK 


By S. E. A. 


WO of the principal objections 
brought against missions to the 
heathen are that they are com- 
paratively useless—that is, result- 

less; and that they necessarily stir up 
political strife by running ayainst the 
customs and prejudices of the natives. 
But ought a course of action ever to be 
condemned wholly on account of solitary 
instances brought against it? Even children 
are taught that exceptions prove the rule 
rather than destroy it. Is not some amount 
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Just about two hundred years ago, two 
years after the foundation of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and sharing 
with that Society its founder, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel had its 
beginning in the prayerful efforts of some 
earnest men, of whom the leader was the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray. 

Compared with our own, Dr. Bray lived 
in a time of spiritual lethargy. Happily for 
the world, in every age there are those who 
rise higher than, and who go beyond the 


of ignorance of the main course of events at spirit of, their own generation. At the ( 
the root of much that gives rise to both beginning of the eighteenth century the I 
these objections? And is not the best Church as a missionary agent was well-nigh 
answer that can be given to them the non-existent, besides being in itself wofuliy s 
answer that is given by plain undeniable deficient in enthusiasm» t 

d 


facts ? 


As a resu:t of Dr. Bray and his colleagues’ 
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prayerful efforts, Archbishop Tenison ob- 
tained a charter from William III., June 16, 
1701, to the cost of which the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge sub- 
scribed, the archbishop. himself becoming 
president of the new Society. Its first 
meeting was held at Lambeth Palace, 
June 27, when the primate preached, officers 
and members were elected, and a corporate 
seal was ordered. The second meeting 
took place only ten days later, and the 
device of the seal was then decided upon— 
i.e, Ship under sail, making towards a point 
of land, a minister standing upon the prow, 
open Bible in hand. The people upon the 
shore are in a posture of expectation, and 
are supposed to be using these words, 
“Come over and help us.” The object of 
this charter was “the religious instruction 
of the king’s subjects beyond the seas” ; no 
distinction was to be drawn between white 
and coloured, colonist and native. 

This charter, obtained upon the petition 
of the primate, conveying as it did certain 
privileges, also imposed certain obligations. 
For instance, it was required that the S.P.G. 
should represent the whole Church rather 
than any particular section of the Church. 
And to-day the Society’s motto continues 





to be, “On Church lines always, on party 
lines never.” Thus throughout its life has 
the Society been true to its beginning ; 
certain of its most faithful supporters indeed 
may consider it has been in some ways too 
true, for the faults of the Society abroad 
have been reproductions of the faults of the 
Church at home. However, the too close 
following of given lines is a fault far less 
easily fallen into now than was the case in 
the seed-time of the S.P.G. 

The Society has not only remained the 
same in principle, but in the application 
of its principles has varied but little. ‘The 
spiritual instructions given to out-going 
missionaries in 1706 have appeared in 
every annual report since. The plan of the 
standing committee of 1782 continues to- 
day, and now consists of the archbishops 
and of the bishops of English sees as presi- 
dent and vice-presidents, other persons being 
elected yearly as_ treasurers, secretary, 
auditors, diocesan representatives, twenty- 
four more being taken from the incorporated 
members. ‘There are also sub-committees, 
five in number, dealing with different parts 
of the world, which have sitting upon them 
persons to whom these localities are well- 
known. Sub-committees also exist for the 
consideration of finance, of home organi- 
sation, of the education of missionaries’ 
children, of applications, and, most important 
of all, of systematic intercession. 

The first movement of the Society was made 
by two or three gathered together in the Mas- 
ter’s name to plead for that blessing which 
the present bi-centenary proves to have been 
richly granted. For a few to meet together 
in this way was a far more unusual and diffi- 
cult matter then than now, for until 1855 pub- 
lic prayer was illegal 
except in churches 
and licensed meet- 
ing-houses. From 
the first all the 
Society’s meetings 
have been opened 
with prayer. In- 
deed, the by-laws 
drafted in 1701 
ordered that this 
should be the case. 
Belonging strictly 
neither to the 
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its last ten years, but da‘ing from a movement 
in 1872, both this Society and the Church 
Missionary Society note increased blessing 
from the commencement of an annual day of 
intercession. It is true that the vigour with 
which the invitation to united prayer has 
been responded to has varied, and even 
appeared to languish ; yet, in spite of all, the 
more earnest and persevering spirits have 
continued in supplication, and a deepened 
spiritual life in the missions abroad has been 
one of the results which most calls forth the 
thanksgiving of the Church at home. 

As regards the matter of applications, 
each received during the year is printed, all 
are considered together, and the urgency of 
the differing needs is weighed. Every grant 
recommended must be passed by the stand- 
ing committee, and generally this is done in 
May, but the grant does not become opera- 
tive till Januaryin thefollowing year. How the 
Society’s grants are distributed in America, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, &c. &c. for 
the current year can generally be seen in the 
number of The Mission Field isued for July. 


The annnal income of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel is regulated by a 
consideration of the average receipts of the 
past three years, with a certain reserve in the 
matter of legacies when they largely exceed 
their average of £ 10,000. 

For the purpose of raising funds, and of 
sustaining interest, the Society has a system 
for reaching every church in the kingdom 
through the organising secretary of its diocese. 
About 94,000 churches in England, Wales, 
and Ireland respond, though tvo often but 
insignificantly. Its income, now about 
£136,845, shows an increase of £4490 
upon that of the preceding year. Roughly 
estimated, three-quarters of this sum is laid 
out upon direct missions to the heathen. 

The Society’s first meeting was held at 
Lambeth Palace, its second at the “ Cock- 
pit,” so difficult was it at first to find a 
dwelling-place. The present home of the 
Society, 19 Delahay Street, was bought and 
occupied in 1871. 

At the annual nfeeting, June rgoo, the 
archbishop expressed the hope that woman’s 
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work would largely increase if connection 
with the Sdciety—for much of thé hope of 
the future lay in the education and training 
of the young. In the opinion of one of the 
bishops, supported by the Society, this 
branch of woman’s work in the foreign 
field, together with the training and testing 
beforehand of those to be sent out, has been 
one of the Society’s weak points. 

To turn now to a more detailed compari- 
son of the seed and the fruit, and to begin 
with the American Colonies. In 1702 the 
Rev. G. Keith and the Rev. P. Gordon were 
sent to Boston. ‘Though this was some four 
years before the issue of the spiritual instruc- 
tions to missionaries, these men so conducted 
themselves during their ten weeks’ voyage that 
the chaplain of the ship joined the Society, 
and became an earnest missionary evangelist. 
In this same year the Rev. S. ‘Thomas was 
sent to the State of South Carolina, and, at 
the instigation of the Rev. G. Keith and of 
the Rev J. Talbot, a missionary was sent in 
1707 to North Carolina also. 

In 1704 a missionary was sent to Penn- 
sylvania, where, more than twenty years before, 
William Penn had led his two thousand 
Quakers, and where a general neglect of 
religion had followed his immediate day. 
But the chief seat of the Society’s labours was 
New England, where, in 1702, some 11,200 
English colonists were to be found. 

In 1705 the Burlington clergy petitioned 
for a bishop, but not until after the conse- 
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cration of Bishop Seabury was 
pointed. 

When, on account of the Declaration of 
Independence, the connection between the 
society and the North American Colonies 
was severed in all but a spiritual sense, the 
American Church obtained the long-desired 
gift of the episcopate. ‘Ihe States in which 
the Society so patiently sowed the seed are 
now divided into twenty-two dioceses, and 
are setting an example to the whole Church 
in missionary effort. Missions, with bishops 
at their head, have been sent to China, Japan, 
West Africa, Haiti, and Brazil. America 
gratefully acknowledges the indebdtedness of 
its early days to the Society, a resolution to 
this effect having been passed at the close of 
the first century of its existence as a national 
Church. 

In British North America, our oldest 
colony, the seed was indeed scantily sown 
during the first ten years of the Society’s life 
and work. In 1703 a solitary clergyman 
who had gone out to St. John’s was assisted ; 
and afterwards, from time to time, others 
were sent to that icy region. At present the 
Society is able to record that in the past it 
has maintained 589 ordained missionaries 
there, who have ministered to races speaking 
sixteen different languages. Its expenditure 
upon Church work in British North America 
has amounted to £1,867,852. The work 
has reached Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Old Canada, Toronto, 
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Rupert’s Land, Manitoba, Klondyke, british 
Columbia, and Caledonia. 

A comparison of the early period of the 
Society’s work in the West Indies and in 
Central and South America with what is now 
going on there, again shows seed sown but 
scantily. The Society connected itself with 
Barbadoes by accepting in 1710 the trustee- 
ship of Codrington College, which has since 
proved itself practically to be the university 
of the West Indies, large numbers of clergy 
having been educated there. The Rio Ponjas 
Mission had its origin in the zeal of one of the 
principals of Codrington College whose atten- 
tion was drawn to the vast continent of Africa. 

In 1891 the Bishop of Jamaica was 
relieved of a part of his charge by the conse- 
cration of Archdeacon Holmes as first Bishop 
of Honduras. In less than five months the 
latter was drowned, and his successor, Bishop 
Ormsby, was not appointed till 1893. His 
commission extends down the coast line of 
Central America, more than 2500 miles. 
The Society has assisted the bishop in 
supplying his diocese with clergy and in 
building churches. The three clergy to be 
found in the colony in 1893 have now in- 
creased in number to twenty-one. At the 
close of its last ten years the Society could 
record an expenditure of some £644,677 
upon the work of the Church of God in this 
region during the well-nigh two hundred 
years that it has been there. In the West 
Indies and in Central and South America 
the Society’s work has touched Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, the Bahamas, Jamaica, the Leeward 
Islands, British Guiana and British Honduras. 
An interesting account of mission work in 
Andros Island, where the sponge trade is 


being carried on, appeared in The Mission 
Field, October 1899. 

And so during the first ten years of the 
Society’s life it is to be seen at work, the 
work then but a seed to what it now is, in 
the North American Colonies, in British 
North America, in the West Indies, in Central 
and South America. In the first named the 
work continues to widen without continuance 
of aid from the Society; in the others the 
Society still assists. 

During the first period nothing was being 
done by the S.P.G. in Africa, Australia, 
India, New Zealand and the Pacific, Borneo 
and the Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Corea; now each has its record of 
“something attempted, something done,” 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. 

As for the work going on in Europe itself, 
the Society by its charter was entrusted 
with the care of British factories beyond the 
seas. As early as 1702 it helped in the 
building ofan English church at Amsterdam, 
and in the maintenance of a chaplain there. 
Books were suppiied for the youth and 
servants of the factory at Moscow, liturgies 
and Testaments were issued ; but later this 
valuable work was discontinued. The work 
upon the continent of Europe, suspended 
for more than 150 years, was resumed in 
1862. Chaplains are. now provided for 
places of tourist resort, but no financial 
demand is made for this upon the general 
fund. These chaplains are sometimes tem- 
porary, sometimes permanent. The duties 


of a Continental chaplain to a settled con- 
gregation were ably seq forth by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar at the annual meeting of the 
Society in 1897; and a type of the work 
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carried on at different ports appeared in a 
brief account of what is being done at 
Marseilles in Zhe Mission Field, November 
1899. 

As to the episcopate, from the beginning 
the Society was desirous that. a_ bishop 
should head each mission. During the first 
ten years of the Society’s life and work the 
seed of the episcopate was sown in the form 
of apparently futile effort. To-day, how- 
ever, its record is that of the ninety-four 
colonial and missionary bishoprics now 
existing the S.P.G. had been enabled to 
aid in the endowment of forty-five. It is 
now supporting 785 ordained missionaries, 
including bishops, who are working in fifty- 
five dioceses and who are delivering the 
Gospel message in at least fifty-four different 
dialects. 

Fifteen or 


sixteen of the ninety-four 
colonial 


and missionary bishoprics have 
been founded during the last ten years. Dur- 
ing the past year thirty-eight offers of work 
abroad have been considered, and thirteen 
clergymen and nineteen laymen have been 
recommended to the Society by its com- 
mittee. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to 
the utility of educational work from a 
missionary point of view; but almost all 
those most fitted té form a judgment 
pronounce it eminently resultful. A cate- 
chising school for negroes was opened in the 
United States in 1704, and the formation of 
other primary schools followed. To-day it 
is the wish of the Society that each mission 
should have its schools—that in India there 
should be, if possible, boarding schools as 
well—and that all teachers should be Chris- 
tian. It is frequently the case that even 
Mohammedan and heathen pre- 
fer mission to Government 
schools onaccountof their moral 
influence. Nor has the Society 
been slow in forwarding the 
higher branches of education, as 
the work going on at Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Trichinopoly, ‘Tan- 
jore, and Calcutta witnesses. 

The Society can now re- 
port that its missionaries have 
translated the Bible and 
Prayer-book, in whole or_ in 
part, into more than forty dif- 
ferent tongues. Its magazines 
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THE SEAL OF THE SOCIETY 


ats 


are The Mission Field, The Gospel Missionary, 
The Children of the Church Magazine, News 
from the Missions, and Women in the Mission 
Field 

The bi-centenary is now being celebrated. 
This began June 16, 1900, by a service in 
St. Paul’s, and is expected to close in the 
same way, June 23, tg01. The resolutions 
drawn up for its observance have called 
forth the warm approval of the bishops both 
at home and abroad. These resolutions 
emphasise the need of intercession, the value 
of co-operation in raising funds, in making 
known the work by sermons and addresses, 
and by distributing literature. The duty 
of the consideration of the claims of personal 
service is also brought forward. The S.P.G. 
has lately voted £3000 for the immediate 
necessities of the Church in South Africa, 
and it is hoped that the bi-centenary fund 
will receive sufficient support to enable it to 
further the direct missionary work there to a 
considerable extent. 

So far, and only so far, has the seed 
sprung up and fructified. Lord Cranborne, 
who has since been fighting the battles of 
his country in the Transvaal, asked the 
centenary meeting of the C.M.S. to pledge 
itself to the Christianity of the Empire. 
But our marching orders stretch beyond 
this, embracing the whole world. And not- 
withstanding that they have been given to 
the Church for well-nigh two thousand years, 
it can yet be said that only one half of the 
present generation have even heard that 
salvation through Christ is for them. 

That the first-fruits have already appeared 
is owing to God’s blessing upon man’s effort, 
that the fruit is no more abundant and no 
riper is in a measure our fault. “O Lord, 
to us belongeth confusion of 
face, to our kings, to our princes, 
to our fathers.” Much more 
might have been done had our 
prayer, our effort, faith, self- 
sacrifice risen to a higher level. 
The last report but one of the 
Society tells that the sum total 
committed to it from 1701 
to the present day for the evan- 
gelisation of the whole world 
is not more than was spent by 
our country upon a petty 
Abyssinian war, now well-nigh 
forgotten. 
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No. 1 (Emil Rostig, care of Miss Timceus, 19 Kimbolton Road, Bedford) 


A PEASANT’S HOUSE IN THE BLACK 
FOREST. 

No. 1.—In travelling through Baden by the cele- 
brated Black Forest Railway, the eye is attracted 
not only by the interesting construction of the line 
itself and by the lovely scenery through which it 
passes, but also by innumerable curious-looking 
houses, peculiar to the Black Forest, which lie 
scattered at the foot of the mountains and in the 
valleys, These houses are so peculiar in construc- 
tion that it is well worth our while to 
inspect them more closely. 

Our picture represents such a pea- 
sant’s homestead. The first thing that 
strikes us is the immense roof, and we 
can only understand its size when we 
learn that not only the dwelling-rooms, 
but also the stables and the barns, 
are accommodated beneath it. In the 
lower part of the house, towards the 
front, lie the dwelling-rooms, with 
numerous curiously-shaped windows; 
behind them we find the stables for 
horses and cows, and the sheds for the 
carts and various agriculiural imple- 
ments. The whole upper part of the 
house directly under the roof is used 
as a barn. The houses are built up 
against the brow of the hill, in such a 


manner that in harvest-time the loaded waggons 
can drive straight up a grassy incline into the barn 
under the roof, the front part of which is used as a 
threshing-floor, whilst the rest of the immense 
space is filled with grain. A wooden gallery ex- 
tending along the front of the house, and protected 
from the weather by the overhanging roof, serves 
as a storehouse for hay and firewood, and is also 
used as a drying-place for the family linen. The 
most peculiar feature of these houses, however, is 
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the absence of a chimney. The kitchen is large 
and very lofty, and the smoke from the fire escape: 
through an opening in the blackened ceiling into 
the barn under the roof, whence it finds an cutlet 
through the spaces between the rafters into the 
open air. The smoke from the enormous stove in 
the’ dwelling-room, too, is simply conducted through 
a flue into the kitchen. This arrangement is only 
possible because no coals are burnt, the Black 
Forest providing wood enough for fuel. ‘These are 
some of the most striking features of the houses in 
the Black Forest, which, however, are altogether 
so quaint and interesting that it is well worth 
while inspecting them, both inside and outside, 
when an opportunity presents itself. 


EDUCATED GUINEA-PIGS 

No. 2.—This photo shows guinea-pigs in harness. 
Their names are Brutus and Venus. Brutus is in 
hazness and is drawing along the little cart con- 
taining his sister Venus. The lady whoowns them 
has also taught ‘them to sit at a table for afternoon 
tea. A miniature table is set out with a tiny set of 
tea-things and some lettuce, and the guinea-pigs 
take their places at once and eat a good tea. The 
guinea-pig is considered rather a stupid animal, but 
these specimens by no means justify that opinion, 
They are bright little things, and know their names 
quite well. 


VIA DOLOROSA AND PILATE’S HOUSE, 
JERUSALEM 

No. 3.—This view was taken in the Via Dolorosa, 

Jerusalem. On the right, according to tradition, 

stands Pilate’s house, where-the trial of Jesus took 

place. It is now the Church of the Sisters of Zion, 

and in one of the rooms, built into the wall, is a 
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No. 3 


or his title an undeserved one, may be gathered from 
the fact that he has helped more than a hundred 
bathers out of very serious difficulties at St. Andrews 
alone. In addition to this, Mr. Malloch, who 
though a comparatively young man, isan old sailor, 





to have been connected 
with the Judgment Hall. 
‘“‘Then came Jesus forth, 
wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe. And 
Pilate saith unto them, Be- 
hold the man"’ (John xix. 5). 
The Via Dolorosa is a nar- 
row street, roughly paved, 
but in some places is remark- 
ably picturesque; it leads 
from Pilate’s Judgment Hall 
to the Holy Sepulchre. 


Homo” arch, which is said 
* 


part of the ancient ‘‘ Ecce 








1HE ST. ANDREWS 
* RESCUE" 

No 4.—The accompany- 
ing illustration is from a 
snapshot of Mr. Malloch, 
the ‘‘ Rescue’’ at the Step 
Rock bathing-place in St. 
Andrews. That Mr. Mal- 
loch’s position is nosinecure, 


No. 4 (A. E. Barbé, 8 Wilton Mansions, Kelvinside N., Glasgow) 
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and belongs to the Naval Reserve, has a splendid 
record for saving life at sea. Several medals and 
diplomas from the Humane Society bear testimony 
to what his pluck and skill as a swimmer have 
enabled him to do. The present snapshot was 
taken immediately after Mr. Malloch had accom- 
plished his hundredth rescue at St. Andrews. 
Having no dry clothes at hand, he found it more 
comfortable to disport himself in the water than to 
stand dripping and shivering on the rocks. The 
camera being on the spot he readily dived for the 
operator's benefit, and was taken in a position 
which he himself utterly condemned, but which has 
some originality to recommend it 


A CHINESE ‘‘* THREE-MAN” RIFLE 

No. 5.—A curious relic of the Boxer uprising in 
China has just found its way to San Francisco, 
California. It is the Chinese ‘‘ three-man" gun, 
used during the siege of Pekin to bombard the 
British compound from the walls. As its name 
indicates, this weapon is designed to be fired by 
three men, two holding it, the other aiming and 
taking the kick. The curious thing about it is 
that it is built exactly on the plan of the modern 
single-shot Mauser rifle, only about three times as 
large. Itis the work of one of the imperial arsenals. 
The calibre is -75, the cartridge, which is about the 
size of a shot-gun shell, carrying 150 grains of black 
powder. The gun weighs thirty-five pounds, and 
is eight feet long. To aim it off-hand is beyond 
the strength of the ordinary man. 

Chinese impracticability is illustrated in this 
strange weapon. In the old Chinese army the place 
of cannon was taken by three-man flintlocks. When 
modern arsenals were put into operation the 
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Chinese continued to make weapons on this cum- No. 5 (J. S. Wallace, care of The Chronicle, San Francisco, U.S.A. 








No 6(Mrs. Smithers, 143 Upper Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells) 





brous style, copying the Mau- 
sers given them for models. 
This particular weapon was 
abandoned by the Imperial 
troops when Pekin was re- 
lieved, and was among the loot 
brought to the Pacific Coast 
by the 14th U.S. Infantry. 


A TURKISH VILLAGE 

No.6.—This photograph was 
taken from the station at Evd- 
jila, on the Smyrna and Aidin 
Railway, and represents a row 
of typical Turkish mud huts. 
These dwellings are usually 
about eight to ten feet in 
height, the windows unglazed, 
but having wooden shutters. 
The earth, beaten bard, forms 
the floor, and a few stones in 
a corner furnish a place for the 
charcoal fires. The huts some- 
times fave two rooms, used 
for. sitting or sleeping indis- 
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criminately, the only furniture required being 
sleeping-mats, a cooking-pot, and a few cups and 
plates. The inmates sleep in the clothes they 
wear during the day. The roof is formed of logs 
resting on the walls, with reeds or fir branches laid 
over them, the whole covered with a thick plaster 
of mud. Much of the cooking is done on the roof, 
which is also used as asleeping-place in hot weather. 
AN EBENEZER STONE 

No. 7.—In a lonely spot of the beautiful Ochil 
Hills stands the above stone, a touching witness to 
the salvation of asoul. The man who erected it 
was a small farmer, a pious and God-fearing man. 
It was while walking one day across the hills in 
attendance upon his flocks that suddenly a light 
seemed to shine from heaven upon him, and he 
sank upon the ground and gave himself to Christ 

It is worthy of note that throughout a long life 
he never deviated from the paths of righteousness, 
but was an earnest Christian man. To mark the 
spot where he was converted he caused the above 
stone to be erected. On one side the inscription is 
in Latin, and the translation reads, ‘‘ Here light 
shone from the darkness, wherefore the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is my God, and the name of 
this place is ‘ Light.’ ”’ 

On the other side is the text Isa. 1. 10, ‘‘ Who 
is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth 
the voice of His servant, that walketh in darkness, 
and hath no light, let him trust in the name of 
the Lord, and stay upon his God."’ 


THE FUNERAL TRAIN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
No. 8.—This photograph represents the funeral 
train of her late Majesty Queen 
passing Acton, on 
February 2, Ig0I. 


Victoria 
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No. 7 (Rev. James Wright, Burnbank House, Dunning) 


Jubilee, with the addition of three extra coaches, 
the Queen's saloon being hung with purple and 
converted into a ‘‘chapelle ardente’’ for the recep- 
tion of the coffin. Thus the last railway journey 
of Queen Victoria was performed over the same 
line on which more than half a century previously 
she had made her first, travelling on that occasion 
from Paddington to Slough for Windsor. 





The engine, one of 
the latest type made 
by the G.W.R., was 
No. 3373, ‘‘Atbara,”’ 
but re-named ‘‘ Royal 
Sovereign ’’ for this 
occasion. On _ the 
front of the smoke- 
box was a large 
wreath of immor- 
telles surrounding the 
monogram ‘‘V.R.1." 
in silver on a ground 
of purplecloth. The 
royal arms, carried 
on each side of the 
engine, were draped 
with purple, as were 
also the crown and 
lampat the base of the 
chimney. The train 
was the one origi- 
nally constructed for 
the Diamond 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER 


FIRST EVENING 
Read Psalm ciii. 13-22 
Text: ‘‘Our Father, which art in heaven" 
Hymn: “ Great God, and wilt Thou condescend?”’ 
THE PRAYING CHILD 


HE child’s prayer is, of course, the 
Lord’s Prayer. No other prayer 
has been used so often by children. 

A friend one day gave me a new 
explanation of this wonderful prayer. When 
he had done I said, “ Well, that is a perfect 
gem!” I now hand it onto you. It will be 
more mine if it also becomes yours. My friend 
said something like this: The Lord’s Prayer 
has in it all the relations in which we stand 
to God. It begins with the highest and 
comes down, step by step, to the lowest. 
Like Jacob’s ladder, its top is in heaven and 
its foot on earth. It embraces the whole 
circle of our duties, wants, and desires. The 
Christian prays as: 

I. A Cuitp: Our Father, which art in 
heaven. 

II. A WorsuHiprPER: Hallowed be Thy 
name. 

III. A Supject: Thy Kingdom come. 

IV. A SERvANT: Thy will be done. 

V. A BEGGAR: Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

VI. A SINNER: Forgive us our trespasses. 

VII. A SinneR ENCIRCLED By EVIL: 
Deliver us from evil. 

Three reasons are adduced : 

(1) Do 11, LorD, FOR IT WILL HELP ON 
Tuy Kincpom: Thine is the kingdom. 

(2) Do 11, LorD, FoR THOU ART ABLE: 
Thine is the power. 

(3) Do 11, LorD, FOR IT SHALL BE FOR 
THY GLORY: Thine is the glory for ever. 

It closes with a grand Amen, which shows 
that the whole heart is in the prayer. 

You can easily remember this explanation, 
if you start with the highest and climb down 
to the lowest. Child is the highest and sinner 
the lowest — lower even than the beggar 
begging his daily dole. 

You hold as sacred the first prayer you 
learnt at your mother’s knee: how much 


more sacred is this prayer, all the words of 
which have been given you by Christ: how 
sweet and beautiful ! 

When you use these words rightly, you 
pray as a child; for you say, “Our Fathe-.” 
This is the highest of all our relations to 
God. Heaven and earth know no tie nearer 
or dearer than that between father and child. 
For Jesus Himself is the Son, and Father is 
His favourite name for God. You must then 
reverence your father on earth, for there is 
something divine about him, and he wears 
one of the highest titles of God. He is 
twice over in God’s image: both as a man 
and a father. If you don’t reverence him, 
you can’t rightly reverence God, or yourself, 
or any one. The Lord’s Prayer thus clothes 
your earth’s father with supreme reverence. 

A child may become a rebel and an out- 
cast. Maybe you have known a bad son. 
He has changed his name, and for shame fled 
over the seas. His name is now never men- 
tioned at home ; his photograph, with many 
bitter tears, has been slipped out of the family 
album ; his school prizes have been locked out 
of sight ; and the young prodigal is breaking 
the hearts of father and mother. He only 
is a child of God in the full sense of that 
blessed word, who gladly trusts in Him and 
tries to be like Christ, the Father’s holy child. 

Think how a child turns to, leans on, uses, 
and rejoices in his father. To a little child 
the father is even as a home-god: he is so 
very kind, so wise, so strong: toward him 
he has no doubts or fears or half-faith. You 
trust, you love, and you obey your father on 
earth; and from him you should rise, as 
by easy stepping-stones, to your Father in 
heaven. You should thus rise from home to 
heaven, that you may draw down heaven to 
your home. In this way you will find heaven 
at your mother’s fect. 

“Do you know the Father?” the late 
Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, once asked a 
shepherd whom he met on a Highland hill. 
The shepherd knew what the stranger meant, 
but as he could not answer “ yes,” he left the 
question unanswered. But the question 


hauated him. After mahy years the stranger 
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and the shepherd met again among the hills. 
With a hearty greeting, the shepherd said, 
“T know the Father now.” 

You also pray as a child from home ; for 
you say “ Our Father, which art in heaven.” 
God is in heaven and you are on earth. A 
child’s home is his father’s house; he can 
have no other. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
mother died when he was a little boy. He 
heard them saying that his mother was in the 
ground, and that she had gone to heaven. 
They found him digging earnestly in the 
garden, and asked him why he was doing it. 
“Tm digging through the ground,” the little 
fellow said, “to get tomy mother in heaven.” 
Earth can never be our eternal home. 
“ Heaven is my fatherland, heaven is my 
home ”—so the Christian sings. 

And Christ teaches you to pray as a 
brother. The prayer begins not with “my 
Father,” but with “our Father.” Lay the 
emphasis with all your might on that little 
word our. You are to pray not as an only 
child, or a solitary child, or a selfish child, 
but as one of God’s great family. Christ 
teaches you to own, not some far-off cousin- 
ship, but brotherhood and sisterhood with 
the whole family of human-kind. 

You are to love all men, whatever may be 
their colour, their race, their creed, or their 
class. You are to love even your enemies, 
and the enemies of your Queen and country. 
You are to pray for the Boers and the 
Chinese, although they have been eager to 
slay our soldiers. No one is to sunder him- 
self in prayer from his kind, as if he were the 
only inhabitant of a lighthouse on a lonely 
rock far out at sea. If our hearts go up in 
true prayer to God, they must go out in warm 
affection toall men. For have we not all one 
Father? Hath not God created us? You 
should be like a famous writer, of whom it was 
said that “he treated every man as if he were 
a blood-relation.” Note well the first word 
in the Lord’s Prayer—that little and great 
word our. 

SECOND EVENING 
Read the Book of Revelation, chap. v. 
Text: ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name ”’ 
Hymn: “ Above the clear blue sky "’ 
THE CHILD AS A WORSHIPPER'AND A 
SUBFECT 

Tue child’s place is the highest; the wor- 
shipper comes next. The angels are wor- 
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shippers, but not children ; they are in the 
second rank, but not in the first. The leal- 
hearted child wishes his Father’s name to be 
hallowed and His kingdom to come. 

God’s name is God’s nature, or-rather the 
little bit of it we can know. God’s name 
stands for God Himself: what you do to 
the name you do to God. Hallowed is just 
holyed ; that is, held and treated as holy, 
honoured as is most meet. 

This petition comes first, because if we 
do not rightly reverence God’s name, our 
whole religion must be cracked from top to 
bottom, and from side to side. 

This petition is against profane swearing. 
It turns into a prayer the third command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold Aim guiltless that taketh His name 
in vain.” Men may hold him guiltless, and 
he may hold himself guiltless; but the 
Judge of all will not. Yet the sin of swear- 
ing is not keenly felt by thousands who shun 
other sins. Very strange it is that scarce any 
other name is so dishonoured as the blessed 
name of the Father. Hate profane words. 
What good can they ever do you? The 
Red Indians have not one single oath in 
their mother-tongues. They do swear now. 
but they swear in English or French. Their 
wonderful reverence for the Great Spirit kept 
their own language undefiled. What a 
burning shame that in foreign countries 
Britons have nicknames borrowed from their 
favourite oaths. Cowper, the poet, tells that 
a Chinaman, hearing an Englishman using 
the name of God so often, took him for a 
great saint, and begged an interest in his 
frequent prayers. Dr. Nansen tells that his 
two Lapps swore much, but never when in 
danger. They were like some of whom an 
old writer says, “ Mariners are calm in a 
storm, and storm in a calm.” How very 
foolish and cowardly! And how absurd. 
You hear men swearing at large—cursing 
horses, tools, the weather—anything. It is 
a hard thing to put away oaths learnt in 
youth. Even Peter, with the taste of the 
communion wine on his lips, began to curse 
and swear. His old oaths when a sailor boy 
on the Sea of Galilee came back upon him. 





Maintain your rank, vulgarity Gespise ; 
To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
Immodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
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The child who prays as a worshipper, 
next prays as a subject, “Thy kingdom 
come.” In “kingdom” we have two words in 
one: the King’s dominion, that is all the 
persons and things under the King. And 
who is the King? He is “our Father.” 

This petition teaches you to desire the 
coming of God’s kingdom within you, and 
around you, and the wide world over. 

Christ’s kingdom leaves no room for 
neutrals to stand upon. A neutral is just a 
neither: he is neither for nor against. You 
can describe him only by what he is not. 
A friend in Africa was writing me about a 
German farmer who wished to be a neutral 
during the war. He was one of the most 
miserable of men, for he was equally hated 
by Boer and Briton. No one should try 
to be a neutral in the great war between 
good and evil. 

While the centre of the kingdom is in the 
heart, it must spread from the heart to the 
home. We sing often ‘ Home, sweet 
Home.” But children can make home sweet 
or sour. Selfishness, disol edience to parents, 
evil temper and naughty words often poison 
all the springs of home life. I was reading 
lately about a girl whose influence was 
likened to the attar of roses—a most 
delightful and penetrating perfume which 
sweetens the whole atmosphere of the house. 
She created a climate which gave joy to all 
who breathed it. 

The boy who makes this prayer his own 
will fight against every evil thing in his 
school. With all his heart will he hate lying, 
cheating, swearing, and bullying. His anger 
will flash forth like lightning when a big boy 
shows cruelty to a weak or a little one, and 
he will thus raise the tone of the school. 
Every school needs the coming of the 
kingdom in it, and it can come only by the 
help of the scholars. 

And you should desire the coming of the 
kingdom in your parish, your county, your 
native land, and in all lands. For this is 
a prayer for Home and Foreign missions. 
Sympathy and help may be expected from 
every one who prays, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
Many of the heathen shame our coldness in 
this great work. Canon Tristram tells us 
that he saw a great temple a-building in 
Japan. ‘The stones were raised by fifty-three 
strong ropes of fifty feet each. ‘These ropes 
were made of women’s hair. Some two 
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hundred and fifty thousand Japanese women 
had their hair cut, and sent it to the priests 
in token of their sympathy with the effort 
to build a new temple. If all who pray the 
Lord’s prayer had that spirit, the glad tidings 
of Jesus Christ would soon be carried to 
earth’s utmost end. 


THIRD EVENING 
Read Acts xiv. 8-18 
Text: ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth ; give us this 
day our daily bread” 
Hymn: ‘‘ God who made the earth” 
THE CHILD AS A SERVANT AND A 
BEGGAR 

THE Lord’s Prayer begins with the child, 
and then comes to the worshipper, and next 
to the subject, and after that to the servant. 
A servant is a step lower than a subject. <A 
duke is the Queen’s subject, but he is not 
therefore her servant. He obeys her laws, 
but is not therefore asked to do her will. 
As a servant of God you say, “ Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” Qh, 
then, God has a will for us. ‘There is some- 
thing which He wishes to be done by our 
wills. And we can find out what His will 
is. And we are to do it in the spirit of a 
healthy-hearted child, who is well pleased to 
do work for His Father and be of use to 
Him. 

Tiow wonderful that God has a will about 
the like of us; that He is at such pains to 
let is know it; that He not only pardons 
us, but takes us into partnership, and asks 
our help, so that His will may be done! 

You must begin by taking God’s will and 
making it yours. ‘ What wilt thou have me 
to do?” was the first question of Paul when 
Christ met him. When you take your Father’s 
will as your own, you find that He has a 
plan of life for you. Christ has made this 
plan very plain. You are to accept it in all 
its parts and try to carry it out. For you 
are not to be mere dreamers, or idlers, but 
strong doers You are to do God’s will 
“with a will,” as we say; with good-will ; 
yes, with ten thousand good-wills. 

And you are to pray that God’s will may 
be done in all the earth. An old farmer 
once showed mea corner of his farm that 
was given over to nettles, briars, and rubbish. 
With a strange laugh he told me that it was 
“the Devil’s Corner.” , Long ago people 


used to set apart a corner to the devil as a 
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bribe, in the hope that he would not blight 
the rest of the farm. But we wish the 
whole earth to be God’s well-cultivated farm. 
The kingdom does not allow one corner for 
devildom or Satanism. 

This petition also shows how God’s will is 
to be done—*“ As it is in heaven.” Some 
think this may mean as it is done by the 
sun, mooh, and stars—without hasting, with- 
out resting, without jarring and blundering. 
But these bright planets are will-less, and 
God wishes His will to be done by volunteers, 
free agents who gladly choose and prefer 
His service. We are thus to find our 
perfect pattern among the good angels and 
the saints made perfect in glory. ‘ How is 
God’s will done by the angels?” a teacher 
once asked his class. ‘ They do it without 
asking any questions,” a girl replied. 

Christ teaches every child to pray as a 
beggar. There are many kinds of beggars, 
but the humblest of them all begs for his 
every meal. You belong to this class, and so 
you pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

This prayer voices a child’s faith in the 
Father as the great giver for both soul and 
body. Only think how many wonders lie 
in the bread we eat. ‘he seed and the soil 
must agree; the sunshine and the shower 
must suit. How miraculous is the growth 
of the grain in all its stages! Millions of 
forces must work sweetly together before we 
can havea single slice of bread. A single 
night’s frost in summer might spoil all our 
harvest, and storms might ruin them. 

We have thus “corn from _ heaven,” 
manna, angel’s food. It is well, then, that, 
in imitation of Christ, you should say grace 
(that is, thanks) before meat, and that you 
should pray daily for daily bread. “Why 
should we pray for bread every day ?” a girl 
was asked. ‘Because we want it fresh,” 
was her reply. Fresh gratitude to the great 
Bread-giver adds a freshness and sweetness tc 
one’s daily bread. 

This is a modest prayer. It asks only 
bread, only daily bread, only our daily bread, 
enough for us. Millions would warmly bless 
their easy lot if they were just sure of bread 
all the year round. Millions live on the very 
edge of starvation even in their years of 
plenty. Millions have died of starvation in 
India and Russia. And,in our great city, 
children sit in winter in breadless, fireless 
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rooms, apart from the happy ones of the 
earth. You do not know that you are born, 
as the saying is; you are the darlings of 
Providence ; the idea of not having bread to 
eat can scarcely enter your mind. 

This is also a prayer for the bread of 
honesty. It is for our bread, not another’s ; 
bread which belongs to us and which no other 
can fairly claim as his. Ill-gotten bread 
poisons the very soul of the eater. 

Note well that this petition breathes the 
spirit of brotherly love. The word our 
means not mine only, but as embracing all 
the children of our Father in heaven. Like 
the other petitions, it is a social, not a selfish 
prayer. It breathes the Spirit of Christ, 
who has taught us to pray for others even as 
we pray for ourselves. We praise Thee, O 
Thou bounteous Breadgiver, for the living 
bread which came down from heaven, of 
which, if a man eat, he shall live for ever. 
Lord, evermore give us this bread. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Read Luke vii. 36-50 
Text: ‘‘ Forgive us our debts” 
Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away” 
THE FIFTH PETITION 

THE fourth petition is for beggars, but the 
fifth takes us a step lower yet : we are to pray 
as sinners, “ Forgive us our trespasses, our 
debts.” The forgiven beggar stands far 
higher than the unforgiven king. Forgive- 
ness is thus the great need of the soul, as 
bread is of the body. 

Youknowwell what a trespass is. It means 
literally a passing beyond or over; a going 
over the fence or hedge which God’s holy 
law has made around forbidden things. A 
trespasser is one who passes over into 
another’s fields and injures them. Debt is 
the other word for sin which Christ has given 
us. A debt is what is due, but what has not 
been done or paid. ‘“ Debt,” “dues,” and 
“ duty” come from the same root. Sins are 
like debts in many ways, but not in every- 
thing ; for the debts of the soul are more 
awful than any money debts can be. 

Debt is one of the most mournful words 
in any language. Very bad the thing 
itself must be, for Christ chooses it as the 
image of sin, the worst thing in the world. 
And how mysterious debt is! You can’t 
see it, and yet it darkens the debtor’s life, 
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and often makes him a miserable slave. It 
haunts the debtor even in his dreams. It is 
a thing of the past ; you can’t touch it with 
your finger and say, “‘ There it is.” Yet it 
is a ‘tremendous reality. And such is the 
guilt of sin: a thing of fear and mystery. 

Christ calls our sins our debts. Make it 
singular and personal, and say “my debts.” 
My sins are my very own. It is a very 
strange tie which binds a thing to me, so that 
it is mine, and not another’s. My soul- 
debts are mine exclusively, without division 
or partnership. ‘They are “ not transferable.” 
I cannot hand them over to another. They 
are mine as my eyes, my bones, and my soul 
are mine. They are mine mcre than my 
money, my clothes, my books, my limbs are 
mine ; for I may lose all these and yet live. 
My sins, however, are more mine than my 
soul is mine. I did not create my soul, but 
I created my sins: but for me these sins 
would never have been. My will created 
them out of nothing. And yet my sins are 
not myself, for Christ can untie the strange 
knot that binds them to me. 

Now you must not think that Christ’s 
religion is a sour and gloomy thing, though 
it has to do with many sad things. Christ 
did not make sin. He only makes it known 
tous. re is the Great Physician who finds 
us under a deadly disease, and brings only 
healing, health, and joy. Only an ignorant 
child or a madman blames the doctor for the 
sicknesses which he comes to cure. Hhat 
Christ brings us is joy. He tells us of our 
debts ; but He teaches us to pray: “ Our 
Father . . . forgive us our debts.” The 
debts are ours to the last farthing: the 
forgiveness of them is all His own. The 
grace that forgives is ours, if we will but 
stretch out the hands of the heart and take 
it. If we have it not, the blame must be all 
our own ; for it is freely offered to us. Our 
Father is the Great Forgiver. 

But there is no hope of any one till he 
frankly confesses his evil debts to God. 
Here is a little boy, who has done naughty 
things. He is sent in disgrace from the 
table to the corner. His mother is most 
eager to forgive him, but she cannot, she 
dare not. He must first own his fault and 
ask forgiveness. It would ruin him to for- 
give him in any other way. The right must 


be maintained. But at last he says, “I’m 
very sorry for what I have done, will you 
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forgive me?” In a moment he receives 
the kiss of forgiveness. ‘This, you remem- 
ber, was the way of forgiving the prodigal 
son in the parable. 

Remember that God not only permits but 
commands us to come to Him for pardon. 
If an earthly king allows a criminal to see 
him, he feels bound to forgive him. King 
James II. of England allowed his nephew, 
the Duke of Monmouth, to see him, and yet 
did not grant him pardon. ‘To see him,” 
the historian says, “and not to spare him 
was an outrage on humanity and decency.” 
Another says, “It was a very extraordinary 
thing, and quite opposed to the usage of 
other nations.” As God Himself invites you, 
you may surely come boldly to His throne 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. God 
in Christ is the Great Forgiver. 

You add to your prayer, “ As we forgive 
our debtors.” 

Christ puts into His disciples a spirit like 
His own. He creates in the forgiven heart 
a new fountain like that I have often watched 
by the seashore. The salt water swept over 
it, but as soon as the ocean reiired, the 
victorious, untainted spring gaily sent up its 
sweet blue water; and all the children 
gathered with kindred glee around the 
beautiful miracle, and quaffed the refresh- 
ing stream, and offered it to every passer- 
by. 

Christ tells us that the unforgiving is the 
unforgiven. Forgivingness and forgivent ss 
are an inseparable pair. God hath linked 
together the forgiveness of the heart and of 
heaven. He who knows not how to for- 
give, knows not how to bea Christian. He 
should not use this prayer; for He asks 
God to treat him as he treats his debtors. 
What will his case be if his prayer is 
answered? God fill you with the spirit of 
this petition, so that you may miss none 
of the good which comes from living at 
peace with God, and in good-will to all men. 
Amen. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Read Matt. iv. 1-11 
Text; ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation” 
Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation” 

THE TEMPTED CHILD 
TEMPTATIONS come to children, even in the 
happiest homes under heaven. ‘Thus Christ 
teaches all to say, “ Lead us not into temp- 
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tation.” The Red Indians in former days 
had on the one side of their tent a picture 
of the good spirit, and on the other a picture 
of the evil spirit. The Indian felt that both 
these spirits were near, that they were both 
wooing him, and that he must give himself 
to the one or the other. ll the children of 
men have had the same feeling. Pardon is 
not enough ; we need daily grace to keep us 
from sin. Even when sin has been forgiven, 
this one great fear is left. 

But temptation is not sin: there is a very 
plain boundary line between them. ‘The 
hymn puts it well: 


Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin. 


Christ was tempted, but He did no sin. His 
will was not won over. My tempter cannot 
sin for me, or compel me to sin against my 
will. Your temptation is your trial, but not 
your transgression. ‘My son, if sinners 
entice, consent thou not.” That is it. If, 
like Christ, you say no, the temptation will 
add to your strength. 

This prayer carries two pledges in its 
bosom. It pledges you not to lead yourself 
into temptation, and not to lead others. 

If I dread the precipice, let me shun the 
slope; if I shudder at the whirlpool, let me 
keep far from the gentle current at its rim ; 
if I hate sin, let me oppose its small begin- 
nings ; if I wish not to bea trespasser, I 
should keep off the doubtful border line. 
He who, with his eyes open, goes into bad 
company, tempts the tempter to tempt 
him. 

Christ was love incarnate, and yet some 
of the most fearful words ever spoken were 
hurled by Him against those who tempt 
others. ‘ Whoso shall offend (that is, tempt 
to do what is wrong) one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea””—drowned like a dog. 

“ Lead us.” We are to fight our tempta- 
tions, not in a solitary, but in a social way. 
A preacher tells that when a boy he had to 
ford a river on his way to school. When 
the current was strong, the children used to 
take each other’s hands, and so they passed 
safely through. They who have good com- 
panions are not likely to be carried away by 


the stream of temptation. 
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The last petition is ‘Deliver us from 
evil”; that may mean the Evil One, or every 
evil thing. 

The little ermine may be justly called the 
saint among beasts. [ts home is in the far 
north, and its hair is as white as the driven 
snow. When hunters wish to catch it, they 
spread filth around its hiding-place. Such 
is its passion for perfect purity, that it will 
rather die than stain its spotless coat. Long 
ago its fur was worn by kings as a symbol of 
purity. Our judges and magistrates still 
have their robes ornamented or bordered 
with it, or with what passes for it. The 
word “ermine” is thus used figuratively for 
the office of a judge. 

A follower of Christ should have an 
ermine-like purity of vesture, “ hating even 
the garment spotted by the flesh.” Thus 
Christ wishes us to pray every day against 
every evil thing. Not one sin, however 
sweet it may taste at the time, can do us any 
good. ‘The root of the word here used for 
evil means hardness, labour, grief, annoy- 
ance. Evil, then, is what is mischief-making 
and sorrow-creating, such “hard labour ” as 
prisoners are condemned to. 

Delivered—what a word! This deliver- 
ance, never complete on earth, is perfected 
in heaven; for there only is there no evil 
from which we need to be delivered. This 
petition must go with us to the last hour of 
life, to the very gate of heaven. 

Delivered! A poor dazed prisoner was 
set free from the Bastille during the French 
Revolution. ‘The people in the street gave 
him a few sous. Full of pity for other 
prisoners, he halted before a caged bird, 
bought it with his sous, opened the cage, 
and set the captive free. The panting bird 
soared and sang, and fell dead at the feet of 
its deliverer. The little heart had burst 
from excess of joy at its deliverance. 

What ‘a jubilant shout” that was which 
arose from the famished men, women, and 
children in Lucknow as Havelock and his 
“glorious Highlanders” rushed to their 
rescue. They understood the rapture in 
that word “ delivered.” 

St. Paul probably had this petition in his 
mind when he said, shortly before his death, 
‘‘ The Lord will deliver me from every ev'! 
work, and will save me unto His heavenly 
kingdom, to whom be the glory unto the 
ages of the ages. Amen.” 
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OUTLINE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON 


I 
Sonc or SoLomon, CuaptTer II. 


I. Under the Trees (v. 3). 
II. Listening to the Birds (v. 12). 
III. Among the Flowers (v. 1, 12, 13). 


Introduction. The Bible a country book, 
full of country scenes and _ illustrations. 
Jesus loved the country. 


I. Under the Trees (v. 3). 

Christ likened to a tree; Shade, Shelter, 
Sweetness. Parables about trees (Judges 
ix. 8). Trees in the Garden of God 
(Gen. ii. 9, Eze. xxxi. 8, 9). 

Under the trees—Hiding and sinful (Gen. 
ili. 8, 11). Found and saved (1 Peter ii. 24). 
Satisfied and safe (1 Kings iv. 25, and 
Eze, xxxiv. 25, xlvii. 12, Rev. xxii. 2). 
Fainting and weary (Gen. xxi. 15, 1 Kings 
xix. 4). Refreshed and rested (Ex. xv. 27, 
Lev. xxili. 40, Neh. viii. 15, 17). Sorrowful 
and silent (Gen. xxxv. 8, Ps. cxxxvii. 1, 2). 
Rejoicing and singing (Matt. xii. 8, Is. iv. 
12). Praying (John i. 48), Custom of pious 
Jews to pray, under a fig-tree. 

II. Listening to the Birds, v. 12. 

**God’s choristers” praise (Ps. civ. 12, 
Ps. cxlv. 9, 10). Dove, most attached of all 
birds ; returning to Noah (Gen, viii. 7-12, 
Is. Ix. 8, Ps. lv. 6). For sacrifice brought 
in pairs, Luke ii. 24; the dove pines with- 
out its mate. Birds’ nests (Matt. viii. 20, 
Ps. civ. 17, Jer. xlviii. 28, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3). 
Sparrows swarm in Gennesaret, not one for- 
gotten (Luke xii. 6, Matt. x. 29, Ps. 1. 11). 
Scarce in Judea (Ps. cii. 7. In Ley. xiv. 
5, 6, 7,see margin, one sparrow sacrificed, 
one let free into open field ; compare Rom. 
viii. 32). ‘Consider the ravens” (Luke 
xii. 24). “ He giveth food to young ravens” 
(Ps. cxlvii. 9, Job xxxviii. 41), the parent- 
birds leave them at first ; compare Ps. xxvii. 
10). “How much more are ye, etc.?” 
The Spirit of God descended like a dove 


Be ye harmless as doves 
“God make my life a little 


(Matt. iii. 16). 
(Matt. x. 16). 
song.” 


III. Among the Flowers, v. 1, 12, 13. 

V. 12, Flowers return with dear familiar 
faces : Resurrection : see G. Herbert’s Easter 
“song.” Christ likened to sweet flowers, 
v. 1, and ch. v. 13, compare Ps. xlv. 2, 
Luke iv. 22, John i. 14. We may grow as 
the lily (Hos. xiv. 5), and blossom as the 
rose (Is. xxxv. 1) (Eccles. xxxix. 13, 14). 

God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all. 

Few flowers mentioned by name. Gen. ii. 
8 implies flowers. Milton imagines them in 
Paradise (“ Paradise Lost,” Book iv.). Flow- 
ing with honey (Num. xiii. 27, Deu. viii. 8) 
implies flowers, and Palestineis so rich in wild 
flowers that lately from one blasted rock nearly 
1000 lb. of honey was taken (Ps. lxxxi. 16). 
“Lilies” include many varieties of the lily 
tribe, tulip, anemone, iris, narcissus. In 1 
Kings vii. 26 is perhaps water-lilies, while 
in v. 22 may be large single lily-cup. Carvings 
of other “ open flowers ” and buds in temple. 
Tabernacle candlestick modelled from 
almond-tree in blossom (Ex. xxv. 33). 

“ Flag” (Job viii. 11), perhaps flowering 
rush. ‘ Willow” (Eze. xvii. 5) may be 
oleander, “clouds of pink blossoms” by 
water-side (Farrar) like our willow-herb. 

“The whole of the Song of Solomon is 
like an Oriental garden stocked with delicious 
flowers” (Macmillan). Saffron — Saffron 
crocus, camphire, cinnamon, frankincense 
tree, pomegranate, all have pretty blossoms. 
Vine blossom insignificant, but very fragrant. 
Song of S. 2, 13, R.V. 

“‘ He that careth for the flowers will much 
more care for thee ” (M. Howitt). 

A. LONGLAND, 
_Warboys, Hunts, 


Il 
LESSON FOR A SENIOR GiRLS’ CLASS 
“We love Him, because He first loved 
us” (1 John iv. 19). 
**Whom having not 
(1 Peter i. 8). 


seen ye love” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Let us look at some personal manifestations 
of Christ’s loving-kindness to women when 
He dwelt on earth, and in doing so, try to 
realise that we are called to serve “ this same 


Jesus” who is our Redeemer, and, in a 
peculiar sense, the Elevator of woman- 
kind. 


Christ’s first miracle was wrought to ease 
the anxious solicitations of a woman—and 
that woman His mother (John ii.); and in the 
same Gospel (John iv.) we read of His tender 
treatment of the woman of Samaria and His 
announcement of His Messialiship to one so 
sinful and ignorant. Again it was of a 
woman who was “a sinner,” but a repentant 
one, that Christ said: “Her sins are for- 
given, for she loved much.” ‘Think, too, of 
His dealings with the Syro-Phcenician woman 
and His eulogium of her sorely-tried faith 
(Matt. xv.); as also His manifestation of 
Himself as the Healer to the woman who 
had spent all her means on doctors (Matt. ix.) 
and the woman who had “a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years” (Luke xiii.). It was to two 
sisters that Jesus revealed the importance of 
the spiritual life—defining it as the “one 
thing needful”; the “good part,” which 
shall never be taken from those who choose 
it (Luke x.); and it was to one of those 
sisters in the hour of bereavement that He 
spoke the everlastingly consoling words: “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life ” (John xi). 
How tenderly, even in His agony, Christ 
spoke to the weeping daughters of Jerusalem 
{Luke xxiil.); and how lovingly He com- 
mended His mother to the care of the 
beloved disciple (John xix.)! It was to Mary 
of Magdala that our Lord entrusted His first 
message to His disciples, and through them 
to His followers in all time coming (John xx.). 
Surely all women should rejoice to think that 
women played sucha prominent part in ‘‘ the 
first great Easter Day.” 

Perhaps some of you are saying: .“* How 
can we in our little corner serve Christ and 
show our love to Him?” In many ways; 
for has He not said that in serving others we 
are serving Him? Even in our little sphere 
we may give many a cup of cold water to 
‘“‘one of the least”—by speaking kindly 
words, showing little attentions, and guard- 
ing against wounding the feelings of others. 
Lowell, in “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
reminds us that the knight found the Holy 
Grail within his castle walls when ministering 
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to the leper at his gate; and Longfellow, in 
“The Legend Beautiful,” teaches us that: 
Whatsoever thing thou doest 


To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me. 


HELEN Brown, 
Edinburgh. 


Il 

THE RIsEN Lorp’s APPEARANCE BY THE 

LAKE 
St. John, Chap. xxi. 

How many times are we told Jesus appeared 
after His resurrection? ‘Ten times. 
them. ‘Take one appearance to-day. 

Where were disciples ? 
Lake of Galilee. 
Any success ? 


Name 


Old home by 
Howmany? What doing? 
What did they see in morn- 


ing? (Fishing is generally done when?) 
Some one on beach who asked what? How 
did they reply? Short, perhaps sulky. 


Told to cast net—how? Very likely they 
thought the stranger could see a shoal of 
fish they could not. In Cornwall a man 
watches for pilchard swarm from cliffs, called 
a “huer;” gives signal when in sight for 
the fishermen. Nowwhat happened? Nets 
full and heavy. Apostles reminded of a 
former miracle (find St. Luke v. 4-6). 
John at once recognises who it is on shore. 
Tells whom? What Peter do? 
Swims (not on water) to land. A 
loving impulse, but does he love Jesus more 
than John, who stays behind to help with 
nets ? 


ati cS 


walks 


We sometimes show love more by 
quiet work than by enthusiastic words or 
deeds. Fish all counted. God knows 
number of His people. 

Disciples, having worked hard, now rest 
while they eat and talk with their Risen 
Master. 

What is to be their future work? Preach- 
ing and teaching. ‘Three years before Jesus | 
had called them to be “fishers of men” 
(St. Matt. iv. 19). Preaching sometimes, 
like fishing, hard, long toil, without much 
success Missionaries worked eleven 
years at Fuh-Chow, in China, before one 
convert was made. Missionaries in Labrador 
and Greenland worked many years before 
people showed signs of interest; then one 
said, * Tell me that once more, i would fain 
be saved too,” when he heard the story of 


seen. 
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Gethsemane, thus joyfully ending a long 
night of toil. 

After breakfast Jesus asked Peter how 
many questions? Find questions and an- 
swers (verses 15-17). Note the “sheep 
and lambs”—to show that the flock in- 
cludes all men, women and children. Who 
are the shepherds now? Bishops, clergy- 
men, missionaries, all who love Jesus, and 
want to tell others about Him. Love is the 
only motive that can keep people at work 
gladly. You like to work for your mother 
because you love her. Do you love Jesus? 
If so will you help His work at home and 
in dark heathen lands ? 

Learn St. John xiv. 15. 
keep my commandments.” 

Mary C. HAte, 
Hornsey Rise, N. 


“If ye love me 





IV 
HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS 
“ Thou, God, seest me.” —Gen. xvi. 13. 


SHorT account of Abram ; how he came 
to be in Canaan; how God had seen him 
in wanderings; in good actions; in mis- 
takes; seen quarrel with Lot; fight with 
king of Elam, &c. Perhaps no wonder God 
noticed such a good and rich and powerful 
prince ; but learn from Hagar— 

(1) It doesn’t matter who we are, God 
sees us. 

Who was Hagar? Slave girl, servant, 
heathen, Egyptian, unhappy, not of much 
importance. Yet God saw her. She was 
used to gods with unseeing eyes. New ex- 
perience for a God to really see. 

Examples of humble people whom God 
saw: Thief (Luke xxiii. 43); publican 
(Luke xviii. 14) ; backsliding (Mark xiii. 13 ; 
1 Peter v. 13). None too bad for Him to 
look on. Repeat hymn, “Golden Bell,” 108. 
“There is no eye like the eye of Jesus.” 

(2) It does not matter where we are, God 
sees us. 

Was Hagar at home, in tent? No! No 
one knew where she was. Run away, tired, 
resting by spring. God had not toask. He 
knew, He saw. 

Examples : Eunuch driving (Acts viii. 28); 
Paul journeying (Acts ix. 3); Paul on 
ship (Acts xxvii. 23); Israelites at work 
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(Exodus ii. 25). Not only in His house that 
He sees us. 

(3) It does not matter what is before us, 
God sees us. 

He spoke to Hagar. 
trouble and coming ones. 
sayings of mistress, Sarai. 
back to duty. Not to be alone; He would 
see her. Not to run away from difficulties, 
but to conquer them. 

Hagar returned and lived with Sarai thir- 
teen more years. 

Application —Who are we? Servants, 
children, apprentices, errand boys, &c. It 
is all the same to God—He sees us. 

Where are we? School, work, driving, 
walking, &c.? God sees us. 

What lies before us? Has master or 
mistress sharp tongue? He knows, He sees, 
He hears every word. Do duty and bear it. 
Will strengthen our reliance on God. Make 
Him seem a real friend. 

See how Paul was encouraged (Acts xxiii. 11). 
Promise of help in Romans viii. 37. 

Heathens in some parts will not steal or do 
anything wrong within sight of their idol god; 
the costliest possessions can be exposed in 
safety. Let us be as particular within sight 
of our God (see Proverbs xv. 3). But 
specially take as a very comforting and 
encouraging thought our three points. (All 
repeat them.) 


C. M. H. Bromtey, 
Wickhambrook, near Newmarket. 


Knew all past 
Knew sharp 
Yet told to go 


COMPETITION FOR AUGUST ig01 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
June 30. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not materially exceeding 400 words) on ‘* The 
Boyhood of our Lord, as we may imagine it from the 
accounts of travellers and the records of Fewish life and 
customs." 


Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,"’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 

‘ 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


PATHETIC story of an Indian convert’s 
profession of faith comes from Seattle. In 
the wilds of the Selkirk Mountains, many 

miles remote from civilisation, there lived an Indian 
alone, whose life was that of a trapper and hunter. 
He was born in this mountain fastness, and when a 
boy his family were all killed by a band of white 
hunters. Alone, without home or friends, he re- 
mained where his parents fell. One day another 
trapper, a white man, found his way into this wild 
mountain, He was patient and kind and showed a 
friendly spirit, but the Indian boy cherished only 
horror and fear of him. Many weeks passed, and 
finally the white man won a place in the Indian's 
heart, and a friendship was born, He gradually and 
tenderly taught this child of the mountains the 
joys of the future life—revealed to him that he had 
a soul, and that that soul was ‘/a thing itself im- 
mortal,’’ and could live on after the body had 
passed away. The new life gradually dawned upon 
the Indian boy and he longed to prepare himself 
for it. His white brother taught him to read, and he 
studied day byday. Their only book was the Bible. 
One night in the light of the moon, on the crest of a 
grand mountain peak, the Indian, after months of 
quiet reflection and perfect resignation, gave himself 
to God. The instincts of his blood remained in 
him, and with that original grandeur typical of his 
ancestry, he arrayed himself in his best blanket, and 
with tomahawk and pipe he kneeled down and 
prayed in silence, holding his companion’s hand. 
Then he arose, and in his modest, crude, and humble 
manner made his confession to his Maker. He 
spoke from his heart, and in that midnight silence 
of perfect grandeur he said all he could command 
of language, but which speaks for itself : 

‘* Indian lay down blanket. 

** Indian lay down pipe. 

** Indian lay down tomahawk. 

** Indian lay down Indian.” 


Tuis is an age of great syndicates whose object is to 
make as much money as possible; but what one 
may well call the greatest syndicate in the world is 
conducted without making a penny profit, its staff 
receives no pay and meets but oncea year. The 
nature of this great syndicate is literary, and it is 
commonly called ‘‘ The International Sunday School 
Lesson Series.'’ The vast dimensions to which it 
has attained is a striking evidence of the evangelical 
power of Christianity. Little more than thirty-five 
years since there was no thought of simultaneous 
study in our Sunday-schools; nowadays twenty mil- 
lion teachers and pupils are week after week studying 


the same lesson. The central editorial staff of this 
great organisation is the American Lesson Com- 
mittee, which held its last meeting in New York on 
April 17, tg01r. It has, however, an auxiliary body 
of associates known as the British section, to which 
its work is submitted for amendment and concur- 
rence. As the members of this section are divided 
between ‘England, Australia, and India, it will be 
seen that the entire editorial organisation covers 
three continents. America, however, exerts the 
dominant influence, for the initiative rests with the 
American committee, and the movement had its 
birth in Chicago. 


GENERALLY the sessions are held in the parlour of 
a hotel. The full number on the committee roll 
is fifteen. The present American Lesson Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1896, and proceeded to the 
preparation of lessons for r9g00-1905. The theme 
chosen was the life of Christ and of the great pro- 
phets, leaders, and apostles. At the first meeting the 
scheme for this particular study is settled and 
an abstract of the proceedings is sent to each 
member of the British section—six in England, or 
in Australia, and one in India. When the criti- 
cism on the abstract comes back, the committee 
meet again, and if the scheme is approved by the 
corresponding members a detailed outline of the 
lessons for five years is arranged. The first question 
with regard to each lesson is, ‘‘ From what book 
and chapter shall it betaken?”’ Theselection must 
be above denominational or controversial issues, 
and it must be within the mental grasp of every 
boy or girl, and at least a portion of the lesson and 
the golden text must hold the attention of the 
toddlers in the primary classes. 


THEN the passage which is the gem of the lesson 
is selected for special treatment. Almost as diffi- 
cult a task as the choice of golden texts, to which 
much thought is devoted, is the giving of appro- 
priate names to the various lessons. When the 
lessons for the quarter have been chosen, the selec- 
tions are subjected to a critical examination regard- 
ing their relation to the lessons of the whole year. 
In the same manner the completion of the selections 
for a year is the signal for a patient re-examination 
of every lesson, with special reference to the manner 
in which the year's series fits into the plan for the 
period and for the entire six years embraced in the 
work of the committee. Then the lessons thus 
definitely selected by the American Committee are 
printed on strong paper, and copies are forwarded 
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to the British section for final'emendation. After 
this the year’s lessons are sent round tothe great 
publishing houses, who print them as leaflets, and 
hundreds of commentators set to work to assist in 
elucidating them. It is interesting to note that the 
Editorial Council has included the most brilliant 
preachers and students of the Churches. Mr. B. 
F. Jacobs, one of the members of the American 
Committee, took part in formulating the first 
uniform series of lessons. 


THE many thousands of papyri unearthed from 
Egyptian tombs throw much light upon the pub- 
lic and private life of the New Testament period. 
Some of these MSS. help to explain why the 
soldiers mockingly did homage to Christ after 
His condemnation. Every year, says Professor 
Schodde, the festival of Kronos, or Saturn, was 
celebrated, especially in the army. One of the 
soldiers was selected by lot to act as king, and upon 
him royal robes were placed,and fora certain number 
of days this king directed the wildest carousals of his 
subjects, after which he was put to the sword. 
Mock imitations of these riotous celebrations of the 
Saturnalia king were evidently a favourite amuse- 
ment among Roman soldiers, in the case of culprits 
who had been condemned, and, according to the 
manner of the times, were handed over to the 
executioner as objects of sport, as also in the case 
of other persons who had incurred the displeasure 
of the soldiers. 


PHILO narrates such a mock celebration on the 
part of the soldiers participating in an anti-Semitic 
riot in Alexandria, directed against King Agrippa, 
to whom the Emperor Caligula had given the 
tetrarchy of Philip. A dirty Jewish beggar is taken 
from the street to represent King Agrippa; he is 
dressed up as a king, escorted by soldiers, is the 
recipient of royal salutations, while he, with a 
crown on his head, carries a stick picked up from 
the street as a sceptre, and then is cast out. In 
the light of these facts, it is evident that the mockery 
of Jesus by the soldiers was a specimen of sport 
which they were accustomed to engage in whenever 
they could. For them it was a mock celebration of 
a festival of sport, and Christ was to them a Satur- 
nalia king. The Saturnalia king dies as the earthly 
reproduction of Saturn, who dies when his mission 
has been fulfilled. Saturn was the dying godamong 
the heathens, and Him who was the dying God of 
the Christians the heathen mocked by imitating 
their own custom. 





Tuat bright little monthly, The Scottish Standard 
Bearer, has a couple of amusing stories, very char- 
acteristic of religious thought among a certain 
class of Scotch people. They relate to one “ not 
carried about with every word of doctrine,’’ but 
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who kept a strict adherence to the ‘‘ form of sound 
words,’ her guide and comfort from youth. She 
had been housekeeper in a strong Free Churchman’s 
house. One day on her way home from church 
she encountered her master, when the following 
conversation took place : 

“Well, Mrs. , you've been to the kirk?” 

** Aye, have I.”” 

“Yours is a small congregation, a mere hand- 
ful ?” 

“‘ Aye, there’s no mony.”’ 

“It must be weary work worshipping with so few 
present.” 

‘“* Weel, Mr. , Ill just tell you how that 
is. You know it is written many are called but few 
chosen!” 


THE same lady was once in a place where the 
mistress had a strong partiality for the ministrations 
of those well called (in more senses than one! ) 
‘‘ wandering preachers,’’ She was much pressed 
on all sides, especially by the said mistress, to 
attend some revival meetings conducted by an 
itinerant evangelist, but stoutly refused. At last 
she turned on her tormentors, for they really 
became such, and exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll just tell you 
once for allwhat I think. Thae wanderin’ preachers 
are just like the wanderin’ fiddlers. They don't 
stick close to the notes '’—i.e., the truth. 


In an article on Sir John Goss once organist of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Dr. Hopkins relates that 
‘‘ whenever there occurred any reference to storms 
and tempest, the organ at St. Paul’s used to give 
forth a deep roll, to the great delight of good Miss 
Hackett, who would look up at the instrument 
with a smile of intense satisfaction.”” On one 
occasion when the Psalms had been unusually full 
of references to atmospheric disturbances, and the 
organ had been demonstrative to an unusual degree, 
this good lady's face had been beaming almost 
incessantly. After the service Sydney Smith 
accosted the organist with the remark, ‘‘ Mr. Goss, 
I don’t know whether you have ever observed this 
remarkable phenomenon: whenever your organ 
thunders, Miss Hackett’s face lightens !” 


One Sunday the minister of a small country parish 
church had the misfortune to forget his sermon, 
and did not discover his loss till he reached the 
church. Suddenly an idea struck him. He sent 
for John, the beadle, and instructed him to give 
out Psalm cxix. (containing 176 verses), while he 
hurried home for his sermon. On his journey 
back to church he saw the faithful beadle standing 
at the church door, waving his arms and urging 
him to hurry. On reaching the door he exclaimed, 
“Are they all singing yet, John?” ‘Ay, sir,” 
replied John, “‘ they're ayit yet, but they’re cheepin’ 
like sparries.”’ 
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THE MONTH 


. ‘HE decision of the miners not to enforce a 


general suspension of work as a protest 

against the coal tax has saved us from a 
seriousdanger. To describe such a strike as “‘ civil 
war’’ is foolish exaggeration ; but it would have 
impaired national unity, and it would certainly have 
roused the fiercest hostility against trades unions 
and their power. For our government now is repre- 
sentative in the fullest sense. Every miner in the 
kingdom has the franchise; he has men of his own 
class and of hisown calling to speak for him in Par- 
liament, who are often listened to with a respect 
that no millionaire in the House can command. 
And an organised strike to upset the decision of 
Parliament would have been a revolt against repre- 
sentative government; the revolt of an industry 
against the nation ; a blow directed against the wel- 
fare of the community in the interests of a class. 
Happily for the nation, wise counsels prevailed. 
The character of the miners, as Professor Marshall 
—the greatest of our living economists—has re- 
minded us, has marvellously improved during the 
last fifty years ; andit would have been a deplorable 
error if by their deliberate act they had puta blot 
on their own good fame. When t ade unions next 
appeal to the sense of public justice, the decision 
should be remembered, and should count in their 
favour. 


Tue first returns of the Census have been pub- 
lished, and although some corrections in detail may 
be made hereafter, we know roughly where we 
stand—where there has been progress and where 
there has been decline. The population of England 
and Wales is now thirty-two millions and a half, an 
increase of three and a half millions in ten years, 
exceeding the estimate by about 170,000. The 
growth of population in the country districts has not 
been in the same proportion as in the kingdom at 
large, but only four counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Oxfordshire, and Devonshire—show any marked 
decline. Three towns—Bath, Chester, and Hud- 
dersfield—have actually lost population. The rest 
have grown. In London as a whole, though some 
of the city boroughs have fallen away, there has 
again been a large increase, and the population of 
the metropolis is now greater than that of Ireland, 
a fact that cannot be regarded as cause of congra- 
tulation. When the figures are ready for analysis, 
the experts in statistics will have much to tell us. 
Meanwhile we must be content to know that we are 
moving, not so rapidly indeed as during the earlier 
years of the last century, but moving still, and 
without any real symptoms of a decaying vitality. 


Tre new Education Bill can be described ina sen- 


tence: it is abill of blankcheques. It leaves county 
and borough councils to frame schemes for the con- 
stitution of the new authority that is to control 
secondary and technical education at once, and 
elementary education, it may be, in the near future. 
It leaves them free to use the excise and customs 
duties—the whisky money—for the relief of the rates 
and not for educational purposes, if they think fit 
to do so. It enables the new committee to take 
over and carry on the work that School Boards 
have been doing, irregularly, as the decision in the 
Cockerton case affirms, but with the direct encour- 
agement and the implied sanction of the Educa- 
tion Department ; but there is no compulsion in the 
bill, and the committees, if they choose, may let the 
work drop. In fact, the measure from first to last 
is one of local option: it applies to the school the 
principle that Parliament refuses to apply to the 
public-house. But inspite of serious shortcomings, 
the bill is a step forward. It foreshadows the 
creation of one authority in each educational dis- 
trict, that will put an end to thecomplex and divided 
jurisdiction now existing, and that will promote 
efficiency and economy by wise and systematic con- 
solidation. 


TueE enthusiasm with which the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall have been welcomed in Australia 
shows how much would have been lost if their visit 
had been abandoned on account of the Queen's 
death. Their presence at the ceremonies with 
which the first Parliament of the Australian Fede- 
ration was opened not only added brilliance to a 
great historical event, but made the unity of the 
empire more real. It has reminded us, it has re- 


‘minded our fellow subjects there, that the new 


Commonwealth, great as it is, is part of a greater 
whole ; and that its memories and its traditions are 
more glorious even than its hopes. Thechange has 
not been sudden. The new system has not been 
forced upon the colonies. It has been brought 
about by their own choice. They have mastered 
the difficulties that obstructed it. They have les- 
sened, if they have not wholly removed, the divi- 
sions that at one time made union seem all but 
hopeless ; and the divisions that still remain will 
disappear with time. For these divisions are com- 
mercial rather than political ; they are questions of 
tariff, not of constitution; of expediency, not of 
principle. And the last colonial census supplies a 
strong argument for a common policy. New South 
Wales, the Free Trade colony, has gained largely 
in population; Victoria, the champion of Protec- 
tion, has lost 50,000. And where population is the 
first condition of prosperity, the lesson will not be 
neglected. 
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Tue German Emperor has met with another rebuff 
from the party in Prussia who profess themselves 
the most loyal supporters of the throne. Rather 
more than two years ago a plan was produced for 
joining the Elbe and the Rhine by a great canal, 
making a waterway through North Germany from 
east to west. The Emperor declared himself 
strongly in its favour. But the farmers revolted. 
They denounced the scheme as aimed against agri- 
culture for the benefit of manufacturing industry ; 
and, allying themselves with the Conservatives in 
Parliament, they threw out the bill. Lately the 
plan has been brought forward again, but only to 
encounter the same opposition. An attempt to 
bargain with the agricultural party failed. They 
were promised corn duties by way of compensation ; 
but they demanded that the duties should be fixed 
before they accepted the canal. Three ministers 
have resigned their places, and to avoid an open 
defeat the bill is withdrawn, for the present at any 
rate. But the Emperor is resolute and tenacious. 
Before, he dealt severely with officials who had 
thwarted him in his policy ; he may find means of 
crushing opponents whom he has failed to convince, 
and professions of loyalty will not count for much 
with so shrewd a ruler in face of active disaffec- 
tion. 





Tue foreign forces are being steadily withdrawn 
from China, although the prospects of a genuine 
peace are as remote as ever. The Allies may 
secure an indemnity for the destruction of life and 
prorerty, but they will have done very little for 
freedom and progress in the Empire. As the facts 
are more fully known, the power of the Christian 
gospel in China and the influence of Christian mis- 
sionaries are more readily recognised. Mr. Whig- 
ham, the correspondent of the Morning Post, dealing 
with the slanders that have been recklessly circu- 
lated and too readily believed, says that ‘the so- 
called Christians now looting and extortioning are 
simply bandits who use the title as a pretext for 
their robberies ’’; and he contrasts the losses that 
the missionaries have suffered with the profitable 
plundering in which too many officers and corres- 
pondents have indulged. He pays a fine tribute to 
the fidelity of the native converts, not of those only 
who stood by their teachers throughout the siege 
and helped to make the defence possible, but of 
those also who were left behind in the villages. 
The foreigners, he says, had to die; the natives 
might have saved their lives by renouncing their 
faith; but there were martyrs wherever the trial 
came, And the converts were generous as well as 
brave. At every village in Shan-si they ran all 


risks ‘‘ in helping friends at a time when the slightest 
taint of Christianity might mean death.’ And this 
is a new element and a new force in Chinese experi- 
ence. ‘ For if there is one thing lacking in Chinese 
character which makes for enlightenment and hap- 
piness it is the gift of human sympathy. And if 
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there is one doctrine that can supply that want it is 
Christianity.’’ Even in practical affairs, he adds, 
both officials and natives find that in the China of 
to-day they are lost without the missionary ; that 
his help is indispensable both to the diplomatist 
and to the soldier. He knows the country, and he 
understands the people. 





THE world knows little of its missionaries; those 
whom it knows it too seldom honours. But James 
Chalmers, the apostle of New Guinea, was a heroic 
figure. Admiral Bridge, whom he accompanied in 
two important expeditions, describes him as ‘“‘a 
really great Englishman.'’ Robert Louis Steven- 
son, the famous man of letters, saw in his life and 
character so much heroism and so much beauty 
that he longed to live long enough to write his 
biography; for reality, he felt, would prove more 
thrilling than romance. Livingstone was Chal- 
mers’ ideal. The dream of his youth was to follow 
that great Christian pioneer in Africa. But when 
his time came he was sent to the South Seas; and 
in the smaller islands. and especially in New Guinea, 
he opened a way into an almost unknown world. But 
he was more than anexplorer; henot only penetrated 
the darkness, but brought light where he went, and 
along the southern coast of the island he was the 
greatest civilising force that had ever been felt there. 
He was absolutely fearless in a land of fear; trust- 
fulamong savages who suspected every one; friendly 
where friendliness between the two races was till 
then unknown. He lived for peace ; and he died 
for peace, in the attempt to check a murderous feud 
between hostile tribes. When New Guinea is civi. 
lised, as it will be in time, his work will be remem- 
bered for ever as the foundation on which others 
have built. 





A -Cuurcu whose appeal is to history needs his- 
torians amongst its leaders ; but there is loss instead 
of gain when it takes the men of thought and turns 
them into men of action. Dr. Creighton's best 
work was done at Cambridge, and not in London ; 
and Dr. Stubbs, we venture to think, served his 
Church and his country better as a Professor than 
asabishop. He had the genius of the student. 
Most historians know the surface only; he knew 
what lay beneath. He worked underground— 
among records, rolls, and manuscripts, not merely 
with the instinct and the insight of the scientific 
historian, but with the sympathy and the affection 
of one to whom the fast and its people were as 
real and as near as the living present. And though 
in his books he is rarely either picturesque or per- 
sonal, he always kept before himself the rule that 
he laid down for others when he bade them “to rest 
content with nothing less than the attainable maxi- 
mum of truth, to base their arguments on nothing 
less sacred than that highest justice which is found 
in the deepest sympathy with erring and straying 
men," ‘ 
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CANON KNOX LITTLE 


By F. EDWARD HAMER 


ANON KNOX LITTLE is to a 
large body of his countrymen more 
even than a notable Churchman 
and a great preacher; he appeals 

to them in the broader character of a typical 
Englishman full of the qualities and proud 
of the traditions of his race. ‘This, no 
doubt, comes unconsciously to his aid in 
commanding that 
direct entry to 
Englishmen’s 
hearts which dis- 
tinguishes his 
preaching, and 
partly explains 
why, wherever he 
may go, people 
who treat the or- 
dinary sermon as 
a penance crowd 
the aisles to listen 
to him and never 
think his _ ser- 
mons long. Lo- 
cality makes no 
difference. It is 
just the same 
whether the Canon 
is speaking to 
St. Paul’s cosmo- 
politan congrega- 
tion, to the people 
of the Midlands, 
or to the blurt 
Lancashire _ folk 
who remember 
him as a devoted 
Manchesterclergy- 
man, and who 
still come miles to hear him preach and 
shake him by the hand. The Canon, asa 
preacher, unites in himself the more striking 
features both of Anglican Churchmanship 
and of the English character. And what 
he is in the pulpit he is out of it—a man 
with clear convictions, definite beliefs, and 
frank methods, never afraid to say or do 
what he holds to be right. The slightest 
acquaintance with him convinces one that 


the great preacher could never have been 
XXX—31 
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possible but for the greater man in the 
background. 

So convinced a High Churchman as 
Canon Knox Little could not be indifferent 
to the present “ crisis” in the Church. But, 
sensible as he is of the dangers and un- 
pleasantness of the situation, he has lost 


none of his sympathy with the modern 
Catholic _ revival. 
He values that 


movement as 
having been the 
means of rescuing 
from neglect and 


disuse Catholic 
doctrines and 
usages of great 
importance, and 
of helping to re- 
store to the 
Church its true 
and full Catholic 
character. 


“ But,” I asked 
him, “ has not the 


movement gone 
somewhat beyond 
the limits  con- 


templated by the 
founders ? ” 

“T do not think 
so,’ said the 
Canon quite 
frankly, “if you 
judge of the move- 
ment itself fairly. 
doubt here 

and there foolish 

persons have done 
foolish things, but that was inevitable. 
What movement is without its defects and 
extravagances, what body without some un- 
healthy stowth? But these, after all, when 
compared with the movement itself, are mere 
incidents, tiny things, which, looked at from 
a true historical point of view, either pass out 
of sight or take an insignificant place. The 
Catholic movement, I admit, is marked by 
local defects, but that fact must not make 
us blind to the value of its great work in 
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bringing out a fuller teaching of Church 
doctrines and a fuller conception of the 
character, work and sacraments of the 
Church. No, I say again, I cannot see that 
it has exceeded its original limits, except in 
the very limited sense I have just men- 
tioned.” 

I asked the Canon what he thought were 
the main dangers of the present position. 

“The chief danger,” he said, “in my 
opinion, lies in the attempt of the bishops, 
speaking with all respect of them, to exercise 
their authority in an unconstitutional way. 
At present we have bishops who sit in 
secret council, who promulgate letters to the 
clergy occasionally through the newspapers— 
which is obviously not a proper method of 
procedure—and who try to insist upon 
things which the Prayer-Book does not 
insist upon. There is great danger, un- 
doubtedly, in unconstitutional action on the 
part of the Episcopate. I donot blame our 
bishops as being alone responsible in this 
matter, because the constitutional assemblies 
of the Church are not at present able, nor 
are they allowed, freely to act as they ought 
todo. If they were, all this trouble would 
be removed. Ifthe principles upon which 
our bishops: are now acting in reference to 
the Archbishops’ opinion on matters of 
ritual had been acted upon in the time of 
the Reformation there would have been no 
Reformation. The English Reformation 
was due to, and was a protest against, the 
unconstitutional exercise of authority, and 
any unconstitutional action on the part of 
the Episcopate is a thing to be regarded with 
the gravest apprehension. Along with that 
there is what one might almost call the 
fanatical controversial action of the extreme 
wing on either side, While there are unwise 
and extreme persons, no doubt, upon both 
sides, I think this may fairly be said for the 
party with whom I am and always have been 
most in sympathy, that they have generally 
acted on the defensive, and left others who 
thought differently alone ; while the opposite 
party, whose loyalty to the Church none 
of us doubts, nave been constantly attacking 
them, calling them bad names, and trying 
apparently to drive them out of the Church. 

“You ask me how in these circumstances 
may the peace and unity of the Church best 
be preserved. Well, I have already indicated 
that one thing greatly needed is the revival 


of constitutional authority. Together with 
that we want to cultivate in all parties a 
large spirit of charity and tolerance. It 
would be of immense advantage if the 
various sections within the Church could 
mix more freely together and get to under- 
stand one another’s position better. In 
heated conflicts of this kind trivial matters 
acquire an exaggerated importance. Men 
on one side set up a bogey and begin to 
shoot at it, honestly believing it to be real. 
Opinions which excite people’s minds and 
arouse opposition very often exist only in 
their own imagination. Want of knowledge 
leads to misunderstanding. Yet, in spite of 
all this, we have in the Church much more 
real unity than appears on the surface, and 
it would be for the common good if we 
dwelt more upon points of agreement than 
upon points of difference. The Anglican 
Church is such a wide, comprehensive insti- 
tution, such a home for every form of divine 
truth, that all parties ought to find room to 
live in peace within it. In this very free 
age of ours it is necessary to allow immensely 
wide latitude among men of many minds as 
to ritual and forms of services, so long as we 
stand upon the fundamental principles of the 
faith as embodied in the Bible, the Prayer- 
Book, and the three Creeds.” 

The charity for which the Canon pleads 
within the Church he is ready to extend to 
other branches of the Church of Christ. I 
was struck by his freedom from the small 
desire to restrict the possession of the truth 
to his own party. His view of the Church 
of Christ throughout the world is of the 
broadest. “We need,” he said, “ to get rid 
of the idea that the Church of England con- 
sists merely of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York. No, no. When we speak of 
the Church we must include those strong 
colonial Churches which have such a great 
future before them ; we must think, in short, 
of the great Anglican Communion through- 
out the world. Nor must we stop at that. 
Besides ourselves there are other com- 
munions which, though they differ from us in 
many points, yet belong totheChurchof Christ, 
and which, as I think, are found in the soul 
of the Church, if not in the body. I myself do 
not think their mode of church life and 
government to be according to the mind of 
Christ, but they think that their way is right, 
and, believing them to be sincere Christians, 
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1 look upon them with a friendly eye as 
upon those who are trying to extend the 
influence of Christ in the world, and I hope 
that in time we may come to understand one 
another better and be able to make a nearer 
approach to unity.” 

Of the Church’s relation to society as at 
present constituted, too, the Canon takes 
the broadest possible view, almost reminding 
one, in some of his sayings, of Dean Fre- 
mantle’s favourite idea of the merging of 
Church and State one in the other. This 
has been the special subject of several of his 
Lenten sermons this year. “It seems to 
me,” said the Canon, “that everything 
which is of human interest should be of 
interest to the Church. The relation of the 
Church to society is very different now 
from what it was originally. Like the 
ripples on the water caused by a stone, the 
Church’s influence has extended in ever- 
widening circles until it now includes all 
the interests of mankind —art, science, 
social work, philanthropy, everything that 
bears upon the lives of men and women. 
Political interests? Yes, by all means, for 
it is of the highest importance that the laws 
of the country should be Christian in their 
spirit and administration ; and how can that 
be if Christian men and women stand aloof 
from political life and refrain from exerting 
their proper influence upon it? This world 
and its affairs belong to God, and what 
belongs to Him can never be common or 
‘secular’ to Christians. The farther you 
extend Christian influence into the life of 
the community the better. We cannot 
afford to ignore social matters; it is our 
duty to attend to them—to the housing of 
the poor, the education of the children, the 
relief of the suffering, the cleansing of the 
social atmosphere from intemperance and 
vice, the bringing of family life and social 
life under the influence of Christianity. I 
am a great believer in the idea of the little 
leavening the whole lump.” 

“Then the monastic idea is practically 
dead?” 

“The monastic idea certainly does not 
seem to me to be suitable to the present 
time. There were days when the condition 
of society was such that the few faithful had 
to cluster together in order to preserve what 
they possessed. Even now there are brother- 
hoods and guilds established for special 
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purposes ot study or work which are of the 
highest value. But, for myself, I like the 
idea of the Church of Christ taking in the 
entire interests of society of every kind, 
touching human life at every point, and 
sanctifying all its relations.” 

** But is there not some danger that the 
great attention paid by the Church to 
material things may weaken the popular 
belief in the spiritual and unseen ?” 

“ Well, there I must confess you touch a 
point concerning which I am sometimes 
troubled. It is pleasant to see around one 
the signs of material progress—better homes, 
better clothes, better food, better education, 
higher wages, more time for leisure and 
enjoyment, andso on. But all this, as your 
question suggests, may tend to make plea- 
sure-seeking the supreme end of life. Indeed 
it is so already to a great extent. The pur- 
suit of pleasure is one of the characteristics 
of our day, and the feeling rests at the 
bottom upon the root-evil of selfishness. 
There is only one remedy for materialism— 
true, spiritual religion. The reality of the 
unseen must be maintained at all costs. We 
must assert it in our words, still more in our 
lives. It must be a real thing to us our- 
se'ves before we can impress the sense of its 
reality on others. That is one of the most 
beautiful things in our own Church. The 
whole sacramental service, mysterious as it 
is to our human senses, stands as a constant 
witness to the union of spiritual and material 
things, to the presence among material and 
visible things of the spiritual and eternal. 
This is the point at which we must dis- 
tinguish between philanthropy and true 
religion, between easy-going good-nature and 
real Christian charity. We must not be 
indifferent to the affairs of the body; at the 
same time we must be careful that they do 
not override the concerns of the soul. 
Human progress, to be judged rightly, must 
be judged from the spiritual point of view. 
It is a point that we need to emphasise 
again and again, that the spiritual in man, 
not the temporal, is the supreme end, and 
that all others must be subordinate to it. 
That, of course, is the only possible attitude 
for a real Christian. Social progress, which 
took no account of religion, would be a 
miserable sham.” 

The conversation turned upon the matter 
of Church Reform, and I asked the Canon 
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what he considered to be the most pressing 
needs of the moment. 

“ The first thing we want,” he replied, “ is 
a reform of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. We want proper representation 
in Convocation of every one ordained to 
the second order of the ministry, not, as 
at present, a certain number of ex-officio 
members and a comparatively small number 
of representative members. Convocation 
should represent the clergy broadly in the 
sense in which the House of Commons repre- 
sents the nation. Allied with that, we want a 
House of Laymen of an equally complete 
character. I do not think it would be 
advisable for the clergy and laity to sit 
together, because the constitution of the 
Church has come down from early times and 
is therefore the more likely to be according 
to the mind of Christ. It has always been 
held, and rightly in my opinion, that matters 
of doctrine should be decided by the clergy 
themselves. But there are matters of the 
very greatest importance which the House 
of Laymen could properly discuss, and their 
advice and decisions upon them would have 
a very high value.” 

‘“Most important of all,” proceeded the 
Canon, “there should be a revival of dio- 
cesan synods, composed of the bishop and 
clergy, as in primitive times, when the bishop 
and his presbyters met together. The pro- 
cedure would then be simple. If any diffi- 
culties arose in a diocese the bishop would 
summon his presbyters, and when they had 
jointly discussed and decided the points sub- 
mitted to them, then you would have, for that 
diocese, the voice of the Church of England 
constitutionally ascertained and clearly ex- 
pressed. On the same lines it would be 
possible to constitute Provincial Synods, 
which would deal with provincial matters as 
the diocesan synod would deal with diocesan 
matters. Believe me, in the matter of obey- 
ing the bishops, many of the High Church 
party are unfairly judged. In fighting the 
bishops I am absolutely sure that these men 
are not fighting for lights, or incense, or any 
other details as ultimate ends in themselves. 
Nothing of the kind. They are fighting for 
a restoration, in relation to these and all other 
matters, of constitutional government within 
the Church. If the voice of the Church of 
England, expressed in the way I have sug- 
gested, went against this or that Ritualistic 
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practice, then I believe the clergy would obey. 
Unquestionably, in my judgment, they ought 
then to obey, or as honest men take the other 
course of resigning. But when the bishops 
order things that are contrary to the Prayer- 
Book, then the question of obedience becomes 
to some extent an open one. The law of 
obedience can never be put higher than as 
between a father and son. No one has a 
higher sense of parental authority than my- 
self, and yet I can conceive of cases in which 
the father’s command may be such as to 
make it a duty on the part of the son not to 
obey, but resolutely to disobey. The same 
principle holds good as between bishop and 
clergy.” 

“In any scheme of Church Reform is it 
possible to reconcile autonomy with Parlia- 
mentary control ? ” 

“T think so. I see, of course, what you 
are thinking of—that the price and condition 
of the self-government that we want must be 
Disestablishment. Well, looking to the in- 
terests of the Church, Disestablishment might 
not be such a terrible thing after all; but I 
fear it would mean an immense loss to the 
country and to religion generally. You see 
the Church is so deeply rooted in English 
life, is such a profoundly and typically English 
institution, that to root it up out of the soil 
in which it has stood for so long would have 
an unsettling effect upon the whole nation. 
I do not see why the official connection with 
the State should deprive the Church of self- 
government. We have a case in point, a 
working solution, in the Kirk of Scotland, 
What is possible in Scotland ought to be 
possible in England. No one, so far as I 
know, asks for the Church of England more 
than the Kirk of Scotland already possesses.” 

Fresh from his South African experiences, 
Canon Knox Little is keenly alive to Imperial 
questions. Here, as in all else, he is a man 
of faith. 

“T have,” he told me, “the greatest possible 
confidence in the future of our country and 
of our race and in the future of religion. I 
am afraid I am a hopelessly hopeful person, 
and could never become a pessimist. I have 
the most perfect belief in the power of 
Christianity to preserve the nation. Some 
people seem to think that the Empire is 
going to the bad, but in my opinion it was 
never stronger than it is to-day. Take this 
war, for example. There is the dark side 
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to it, I know; but look on the other, at the 
splendid courage and heroism it has pro- 
duced, the readiness of our young fellows 
to suffer and to die for their country! What- 
ever may be said about the motives behind 
it, there is no doubt that the bulk of the 
people regard it, and rightly so, as a war 
for right and justice. I know something of 
our men im South Africa, and while such 
men fight our battles the manhood of England 
is something to be proud of. Andas regards 
religion I have the greatest faith in the power 
of the Church of Christ to conquer the world. 
People say religion is losing ground. If that 
is so, how is it that busy commercial men 
come, as you have seen them to-day, from 
their business, and stand for an hour at noon 
listening to sermons day after day? No, 
true religion is not going back. If you give 
sensible men nothing but sickly sentiment 
or empty words they may turn away; but 
give them sterling stuff, appeal to what is 


best and most manly in them, give them 
a faith which calls for noble actions, the 
practice of unselfishness, the application of 
our Lord’s teachings to their daily life, and 
the English people will listen to such religion, 
and respect and accept it for themselves. 
We are a reserved because we are a strong 
people ; but the English people have a pro- 
found regard at heart for the claims of true 
religion. Whether I look at home or to our 
colonies or to distressed South Africa, I see 
no cause to fear for the future of our race, 
but abundant cause for hope and thankful- 
ness. If we are but true to our trust there 
is a glorious future before the British 
Empire.” 

* And now,” said the Canon, as he rushed 
off smiling to catch his train, “ you publish 
all I have said to you, and I shall be one of 
the best-abused men in the Church ”—a 
prospect which, it must be confessed, did not 
seem greatly to depress him. 
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AN INTERVIEW 


By F D. HOW 


write some sketches of good women of 

our time, and felt that I should be 

greatly strengthened in my work if I 
could talk it over with Miss Charlotte Yonge. 
With this in view I ventured to write and 
ask to be allowed to see her, and received a 
hearty little note bidding me to come to 
luncheon. 

On my arrival at Shawford Station I was 
told that it was a good long two-mile walk to 
Otterbourne, the home for so many years of 
Miss Yonge. A short, sharp climb up a 
grassy hill brought me to a common where 
there was much beauty of scenery that would 
have delayed my steps had I not known 
that barely half an hour was left me before the 
luncheon hour. After crossing the common 
I came out on a road cut deep into the side 
of the chalky hill, where the bushes and 
hedges on the one side—amounting almost 
to narrow copses—climbed above the way- 


| so happened that I was engaged to 


farer’s head ; while on the other, a wide grass 
border and a lower fence enabled one to see 
right over the adjacent country towards 
Hursley (Keble’s parish) and the further 
Hampshire downs. Every kind of clinging, 
climbing plant helped to adorn these hedges, 
and parties of children were busy searching 
for nuts and blackberries in the thickets. 

It may be imagined with what eagerness I 
kept a look-out for the first sight of Elder- 
field, Miss Yonge’s house. A friendly post- 
man told me that I should find it “just oppo- 
site the White Horse.” Such is fame! ‘The 
village inn must forsooth be the landmark by 
which to find the dwelling of one whose name 
has been a household word in quiet English 
homes for a couple of generations ! 

But here at last was the White Horse, and 
there, sure enough, opposite to it, and occupy- 
ing the ground in the angle of two roads, was 
Elderfield. A neat little servant-maid let me 
in by a door at the end of a long glass passage 
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leading from the road up to the house, and 
I was taken straight upstairs into the draw- 
ing-room and into the presence of my 
hostess. On the way up I had only time to 
notice the numbers of pictures, books, 
flowers, &c:, which were everywhere in 
evidence, and to get an impression of a 
pretty and comfortable house which had 
been lived in for years by the same people, 
so that there seemed to be many things of 
raany dates, all harmonised by that mysterious 
something which is the result of such con- 
tinuous occupation. 

Well, but to pass these things by, and to 
come at once to the moment when I found 
myself being simply and kindly welcomed by 
Miss Yonge herself. Imagine a lady of 
great age, but bearing her years well, of 
middle height and somewhat sturdy figure, 
with pure white hair above a face which 
impressed one immediately withits strength, 
and subsequently with a certain mixture of 
kindliness and shyness, and you will have 
some idea of my first impression of Miss 
Yonge. She was dressed in a simple grey 
dress, and was sitting on a little sofa in the 
window to the left of the door. Although 
her movements were slow and a little difficult, 
she insisted upon rising to select a chair for 
me, and, if allowed, would have even set it in 
position herself. It seemed as if her one 
object was to show by every means in her 
power that her guest was welcome, while a 
curious nervous hesitation and a habit of 
looking away into a far corner of the room 
while she spoke told of the shyness which 
made such effort difficult. The first subject 
of conversation was a happy one, for it 
referred to the walk I had taken from the 
station, and it was at once evident that 
every inch of the surrounding country was 
dear to Miss Yonge’s heart, and full of the 
most sacred memories. ‘I remember,” she 
said, “‘ how we used to go as children and 
play on that common years before any one 
hereabouts thought of playing golf.” And 
as she said this I thought of the children I 
had seen that morning busy blackberrying, 
and tried to form a picture of another child 
seventy years ago standing a-tiptoe to gather 
the ripest fruit. From this recollection Miss 
Yonge passed on to speak of her father, 
and of the long connection of the family 
with Otterbourne and the neighbourhood. 
As is common with those who have passed 
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the three-score years and ten, it was clearly 
easier and happier for her to dwell upcv the 
days of her early life, and everything was 
of the greater interest in proportion to 
its connection with the past. There was 
a keen satisfaction in the tone in which 
she said, ‘The little maid who let you 
in*is a link with old times. Her grand- 
father was in the service of our family for 
sixty years.” 

Just at that moment the little maid in 
question came to tell us that luncheon was 
ready, and Miss Yonge preceded me down- 
stairs, holding on with either hand to the 
door posts or banisters to help herself 
along, but disdaining any other assistance. 
Just outside the drawing-room door she 
stopped for a moment to show me a pulley 
arrangement which had been set up for the 
benefit of an invalid friend, and which some 
of her visitors had, in playful allusion to her 
pronounced Churchmanship, declared to bea 
form of “ High-church torture” ! 

It is, perhaps, a small thing to notice, but 
the fare upon Miss Yonge’s table was of the 
simple, old-fashioned kind, entirely in keep- 
ing with everything about her. Here again 
her reluctance to accept assistance was 
evident as she sat at the head of her table 
and carved and superintended everything 
with the vigour of a far younger woman. 

As soon as we were back again in the 
drawing-room the subject of my work was 
brought under discussion, and I soon found 
that not only was Miss Yonge giving me a 
portion of her valuable time that day, but 
that she had been thinking the matter over 
carefully beforehand. She had selected a 
title which seemed to her most fitting, she 
had prepared a little list of women lately 
deceased on whose lives she thought I ought 
to write, and there was a twinkle in her eye 
as she said, “ You will not, of course, think 
of including anybody who is still alive.” 
Assuredly, when one noted the keenness of 
her observations and the living interest she 
took in all our discussion, it would have 
been difficult to believe that so very soon her 
name would be added to the roll of noble 
Englishwomen “ who shall be praised.” 

Then came the question of books of 
reference, and here again was evidence of the 
careful forethought she had given to the 
subject. This led us to her well-filled book- 
shelves, and she pointed out the exquisite 
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binding of the volumes which had formed 
part of her father’s library. Finally I was 
entrusted with the loan of one book which 
she thought I might not easily obtain else- 
where. 

I have alluded to the keenness of her 
observations. Some half-dozen times in the 
course of our hour’s talk Miss Yonge threw 
out a remiark so concise and pithy, and so 
valuable in its bearing on the subject in ques- 
tion, as to be almost startling. One curious 
point must be noticed about these specially 
vivid sentenees. On each occasion they were 
uttered just a moment or two after the par- 
ticular branch of the subject to which they 
referred had been apparently ended and a 
fresh one begun. It was as if they had been 
forming in her mind and were not quite 
ready until the exact moment when they 
were brought forth, and the fact of their 
being thus in the nature of a sort of after- 
thought made their keen vitality all the more 
startling. 

Throughout the whole discussion it was 
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made more and more plain that the “ right- 
ness” of everything was what she cared 
about. It would be “right” to tell of the 
example set by such a one: it would be 
hardly “right ” to deal with such and such 
a matter. It was impossible to discuss any 
subject with her except from the highest and 
best point of view ; and, if I may venture to 
say so, it was impossible to leave her 
presence without feeling a better man. When 
at last I felt that I could not take up any 
more of her time, I tried to express some of 
the gratitude I felt, but she cut me short 
with the simple words, “ I have enjoyed our 
talk.” 

A few minutes more and I was retracing 
my steps up the hill and over the down with 
many helpful words sinking deep into my 
mind. Other pens will tell of her life of piety 
and labour, and of her great literary work for 
the maidens of England ; but it may be that 
it will not occur to any one else to put on 
record the influence of a single visit and an 
hour’s simple talk. 





“WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY” 


* Lorp, can it he the chances I have lost, 
Of Thee such sorrow cost ? 

Lo! I will haste and seek for them again— 
Why dost Thou say—In vain ? 


“ Were those harsh words that I so lightly 
said 

Like thorns that pierced Thy Head! 

To blot them out with kindlier ones I go— 

Yet dost Thou answer—No! 


“ T have done many things that now I rue, 

These will I swift undo: 

Making the crooked byways clean and 
straight— 

Still dost Thou say—Too late }” 


“Son! tho’ for this thy sorrow and thy 
tears, 
I grant thee length of years ; 


That thou hast done, undone can never be, 
Through all Eternity ! 


“Gone are the chances thou away hast cast— 
The Past ’s for ever Past: 

And tho’ thou still may reap a golden store, 
Of these thou yet art poor ! 


“That thou hast wrought—alike thy worst or 
best— 

No hand from Time shall wrest : 

Yet do not grieve—lest grieving thou delay— 

Hast thou not still To-day?” 


CurisTIAN Burks, 
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THE MISSIONARY CYCLORAMA 


THE 


MISSIONARY CYCLORAMA 


By H. MOXON 


NE of the latest and most attractive 
schemes for arousing an_intel- 
ligent interest in the work of 
spreading the Gospel among the 

heathen is the “‘ Missionary Cyclorama ”—an 
exhibition in miniature of the inhabitants of 
the various foreign countries among whom 
the Churches are labouring to sow the seeds 
of redemption. The exhibition consists of 
over two hundred and fifty figures, taste- 
fully and accurately dressed in 
the quaint and often picturesque 
costumes of the land to which 
they are supposed to belong, 
and arranged in groups designed 
to illustrate some scene charac- 
teristic of the daily life of the 
people, or some episode in the 
labours of the missionaries. ‘The 
credit of the idea is due to 
Canon A. E. Humphreys, M.A., 
LL.D., Rector of Fakenham ; 
and the somewhat troublesome 
task of dressing and arranging 
the figures has been admirably 
carried out by Mrs. Humphreys, 
assisted by a number of zealous 
workers, who assembled week 
by week at the rectory. That the 





Cyclorama has met with considerable success 
is sufficiently proved by the tour which Canon 
and Mrs. Humphreys have already made 
through the towns and villages of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and even as far 
afield as Derby and Birmingham, and by the 
warm reception accorded at Lincoln, where 
a visit was made at the special desire of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

The photographs which we are enabled 
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to introduce 
will help to give 
the reader some 
indication of the 
details of this 
ingenious show, 
though, unfor- 
tunately, the 
striking and 
effective colours 
of the various 
costumes can- 
not be repre- 
sented, and the 
graphic ten- 
minutes lectures 
of Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, or of 
some other 
speaker familiar with the mission- 
field, must be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

In photograph No. 1 we see 
on the left-hand side of the pic- 
ture a personification of the 
American Church, the chief result 
of the first eighty years of S.P.G. 
work, with ninety bishops now, 
5000. clergy, and 2,000,000 ad- 
herents. She is represented as 
engaged in her Church Army 
Mission work, gathering in from 
highways and hedges her waifs and 
strays. Inthe centre of the picture 
the Fiji islanders, at their beach 





FRERE TOWN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


landing-stage are offering coral for 
sale to their visitor and asking, 
“Ts him Englishman shilling?” 
—a tribute to the English reputa- 
tion for honest dealing. Beyond 
them, again there is seen the 
Eskimo, with his sleigh and dogs, 
and the aboriginal Australian 
mother and her child “cradled” 
in her blanket on her back. On 
the right-hand side of the picture 
begin the groups of African 
models : the Zulus and the English 
fighting, the town-crier of Abbo- 
kuta, the singing of the National 
Anthem to Stanley by the girls 
at Frere Town. 

In photograph No. 2 we have 
a group of Carib 
Indians __ being 
taught by Mr. 
Brett, the well- 
known mission- 
ary. No. 3 
represents a 
Peacock Man- 
darin and his 
wife, with atten- 
dants. The 
wife is about to 
enjoy a cup of 
tea, while the 
gentleman is 
preparing for a 
smoke. No. 4 
is an enlarge- 
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famine. The group of the famine- 








DISTRIBUTING CLOTHES 


ment of a scene which appeares in photo- 
graph No. 1 of the little African schoolchildren 
at Frere Town singing “‘God save the Queen” 
to Mr. H. M. Stanley. No. 5 shows us a 
school in China. The scholar is seen with 
his back to the master, a peculiarity of 
school-life in the far East. Should the 
scholar, in repeating his lesson show any 
signs of hesitation the master has only to 
reach over the table and give his pigtail a pull 
by way of a gentle “ physical stimulus.” 

In our last photograph, No. 6, we are in- 
troduced to an English missionary and his 
wife in far-away India. They are distributing 
to the natives clothes made in England, who 
have suffered so terribly during the recent 


stricken natives, who, thanks to our 
Mansion House Fund, have lived 
through the fearful scourge, is most 
realistic. ‘The English lady is ac- 
companied by her little girl and her 
“ayah” or nurse. Around the box 
of clothes sit two little dusky babies, 
whilst at the back is a basket of 
provisions—small bags of rice, &c., 
the favourite native food. 

Isolated, dwarfed and deprived 
of their bright colouring, these 
pictures fail to do justice to the 
Cyclorama itself; but we shall 
be satisfied if they make the 
idea more widely known than 
it is at present, and especially if 
they stimulate those who are in- 
terested in missionary work to make some 
experiment with it in their own districts ; 
for, notwithstanding all that has been accom- 
plished in our own generation, the Churches 
have not yet rendered inapplicable the old 
hymn, whose lines have still an indescrib- 
able music for those who learnt it forty 
years ayo: 





From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Africa’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 


HE preparations for the break-up 

began on the Wednesday morning. 

Edward went back to London, and 

the Miss Tremaddocks to Beach- 

combe, where Viola was to join them as soon 
as Lady Crosby could get away. And why, 


the aunts had said, should not Beachcombe 
do for Lady Crosby and the children? There 
was an excellent preparatory school for 
Giles, and a kindergarten for the little girls. 
They even knew of a nice little vacant house, 
Rowanside, not too dear, and suitable. 
There was a garden, no sea view certainly, 
but it was very pleasant and could be let 


furnished. Lady Crosby acquiesced in the 
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idea, for the present at any rate, and with- 
out a day’s delay she began the long business 
of separating her own property, accounting 
for all the rest, arranging, «destroying, plan- 
ning—there were quantities of things to be 
settled. Caradoc, when he went away, could 
take up his abode for the time with his 
uncle Quince. For the present he must be 
on the ‘spot, and he would not live alone 
at Cathrigg Hall, which could be shut 
up and left in charge of old Caleb and his 
wife. 

Viola had to attend to her own various 
possessions, to settle how tu dispose of her 
pets, to make up her mind to leave home 
“for good” as much as if she had been 
married to George Winterton. 

On the surface there was nothing but 
small business and small worries, the tragedy 
lurked behind. 

One day soon after the funeral Caradoc 
went up to Greenhead Howe. He found 
Mr. Quince by his study fire, rheumatic and 
sad, but ready to welcome him heartily. 

“Eh, Crad,” he said, “I’m glad to see 
you. When are you coming up here to 
stay ?” 

“‘The mother thinks she can get off on 
Tuesday week,” said Crad. “I think she 
wants to get away as soon as possible.” 

“‘Crad,” said Quince; “‘ you know she gave 
me a note found in your father’s pocket— 
afterwards? I’m not going to tell you what 
lay between us through all these years, it’s 
laid to rest now. My brother never forgot 
it. He was the finest man I ever saw, and 
your mother, Crad, was the loveliest woman. 
Those ladies, your aunts, have the tones of 
her voice now and again. But nother face. 
Well, it’s hard to forget a first love; but, 
Crad, it can be done when the world is 
open to a man, and it’s a far better thing to 
do it.” 

“Qh yes, it can be done,” said Crad, 
colouring. ‘I think it’s easier than to for- 
get one’s own people and one’s father’s 
house. To give up to that beastly Hydro. 
is like tearing the heart out of one’s body. 
I shall never get over that. But it’s got to 
be done. There’s no alternative.” 

“You're young, my dear lad; you can 
begin again somewhere else.” 

““Where?” said Caradoc. “I must take 
my aunts’ money and go as they say to ‘a 
colony.’ What colony? You might as 


soon stick a Marsdale heron down on the 
Ganges!” 

“ You're not a heron, Crad ; you’re a man. 
Civilised man isn’t meant to go by primitive 
inborn impulses. He’s got to be master of 
his fate, and to suit himself to new environ- 
ments.” 

Caradoc sat in silence and looked at his 
boots. 

“ Ah,” said Quince, “you’re saying that 
the old heron’s stuck to the nest all his 
days. You don’t know, lad, though you 
may guess, why that was, and I shan’t tell 
you. Your wings are sound. Besides, you 
couldn’t live as I have. My brains have 
saved me. I can study and think. But 
you’re not so intellectual a fellow, Crad, and 
more sociable. You wouldn’t care to work 
out new scientific theories all alone. And 
Biddums is an old woman, and there’s none 
to come after her.” 

“Uncle,” said Crad, conquering the 
speechless sullenness of unhappy youth, 
‘‘T’m nota fool, and I have an aim in life. 
I want to pick up the name if I can’t save 
the place. But I don’t think I’m the sort 
fora colony. More fellows go under than 
my aunts think, and they can’t give me 
enough capital to command success. Be- 
sides, there’s Vi. She’ll be like a bird that’s 
migrated to the wrong country. She ought 
to be looked after. I want to earn a decent 
living in my own country. I'd like the last 
of the Crosbys to be Anown to be a decent 
fellow. When one comes up to the top 
again after—after—the Hydro. is in posses- 
sion, don’t you think I could get a land 
agency somewhere? People were very civil 
the other day. I think they’d rather Sir 
Caradoc Crosby wasn’t a beggar.” 

Caradoc stopped rather abruptly. It had 
been a tremendous effort to show his best 
and not his worst side, to do the reasonable 
thing that made his reasonable project possible. 

“There was your godfather,” said Mr. 
Quince, “your godfather, Morgan. I sup- 
pose he is alive still.” 

*‘T don’t know. I think I have heard of 
him. Who is he?” 

“ Well, he’s really your distant cousin, on 
your mother’s side. He Aad money, and I 
believe he lost it in some American specu- 
lations and got it back. There was a quarrel 
with your grandfather Tremaddock. I won- 
der if he’s living.” 











‘*Caradoc stood up and leant back against the mantelpiece Tooking down at HiS uncle 


*‘T’ve hardly heard of him,” repeated Crad. 
“Why didn’t you go to a colony, uncle 
Quince, and begin again, when—when you 
didn’t see an opening here? Colonies were 
more to the front in those days and better 
speculations.” 

“ Well, Crad,” said Mr. Quince, sitting up 
and speaking with emphasis, ‘* because I’d 
no pluck. Because nothing seemed worth 
the loss of a quiet hole in which to hide 
my head. Because I’d no enterprise, Crad, 
and couldn’t bring success with an effort. 
Because I wasn’t half a man, and drifted, 
and let myself drift. Because I’d nothing to 
live for, and it didn’t seem worth while to 
blow my brains out. And because dogs and 
books— and a pipe remained siill to me. 
And I’m made so that it’s still a pleasant 
thing to behold the sun. It was nobody’s 


business. And I had two hundred a year, 
to my undoing. You haven’t.” 

Caradoc had grown rather pale. It all 
seemed so natural to him. 

“T’m a frightful example for you, Crad,” 
his uncle continued in his usual tone. “A 
warning of what you maycome to. Take it.” 

Caradoc stood up and leant back against 
the mantelpiece looking down at his uncle. 

“T will take example, uncle Quince; I'll 
try and live for thirty years so that no one 
can say a word against me, if—if I do have 
to fall back on my dog and my pipe. I’ve 
been an awful fool and worse. And my 
father never forgave me. But I'll do you 
credit, uncle Quince, yet.” 

Uncle Quince blew his nose, gripped the 
young man’s shoulder and said nothing. 
And presently Caradoc went on; 
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“I’m going to fight it out,” he said. “I 
could be a great man’s secretary, you know, 
manage his library and his correspondence, 
as well as look after his estate. I’ve learnt 
something at Ashenhead.” 

There was a light in Caradoc’s eyes and a 
force in his tones, which showed that hope 
and enterprise were alive within him. 

In his heart he thought that he would do 
ill to leave poor old Quince solitary to the 
neighbourhood of the “ Hydro.” Whatever 
Crad’s faults might be, he had a faithful 
heart, and obligations to the lame dogs that 
have never got over their stiles are not 
always compatible with vigorous personal 
ambitions. 

On the next day he went over to Ashen- 
head to “ fetch his things.” 

Mr. Elsworthy’s letter had not encouraged 
a visit; but Caradoc meant to declare him- 
self in his new character. 

The short cut to River Street from the 
station was across the fields. As Caradoc 
hastened along the familiar footpath, he was 
not without hopes that Elsie might be 
taking Quince for an airing before dinner. 
The day was fine, the grass was getting its 
freshest green, the palms by the riverside 
were full of soft yellow balls, the meadow 
flowers were coming. ‘There were the grey 
walls of the back gardens of River Street. 
Yes, and here was something alive and 
vigorous, wriggling in the long grass of the 
river bank. 

Caradoc whistled. The wriggling creature 
stopped, two ears appeared, upright and 
attentive, then the whole dog emerged, 
rejoicing, but conscious. 

“Quince, you’ve run away, you're out 
without leave, you scamp!” said Crad, who 
knew dog’s language; and surely ina moment 
there sounded the familiar call, a little 
anxious— 

“ Quince, Quince ! ” 

‘‘Here he is,” said Caradoc, advancing 
with rapid steps. And Elsie, pink, radiant, 
startled, and yet not astonished—for when 
was the world empty of the thought and 
possibility of his presence ?—stood on the 
path. Their hands were locked—their eyes 
met eagerly. 

“ T’ve come to fetch my things and to see 
your father,” said Caradoc. 

“Come in,” said Elsie, breathlessly. He 
had come without delay—without doubt— 
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just the same as ever! No, not quite the 
same. Elsie thought that he was handsomer 
than she had guessed—and different. But 
oh, he had come! 

*“ Will you take one turn with me first ?” 
he said, and she turned and walked on by 
his side. ‘ Things have been strange—and 
terrible,” he said. ‘ Your father will not let 
me come back here in my own name, and of 
course as soon as I knew what I hoped from 
you, I saw how wrong I had been to bear any 
other. Elsie, when all’s done, I shan’t have 
a penny oran acre. I’m afraid I shall still 
have debts. I’m going to try as secretary or 
land-agent, or something, to earn an honest 
living and an honest name. ‘Then I shall 
come to you again.” 

“You will be welcome,” said Elsie, very 
low, and with something of her aunt’s gentle 
formality. 

“ That gives me strength,” he said. ‘ And 
our lives won’t be quite divided. Viola is 
going to our aunts at Beachcombe. My 
stepmother will live there. You will see 
them, when you go there to stay, and you 
will be kind to poor Vi, won’t you ?” 

“T—I like Viola!” said Elsie, inade- 
quately. “ But all was so different for you 
here, and—and—you might marry an heiress, 
and forget me.” 

Elsie had begun in agentleimpersonal tone, 
as if she were considering an abstract problem, 
but the last words came out in a little sob, 
as she felt him dearer every moment, while 
she felt more and more keenly what the 
difficulties were. 

“Might I?” said Crad, with a sudden 
increase of cheerfulness. ‘ Well, we will 
see! You are the star behind the clouds, the 
light at the end of the darkness, and if I 
forget you, Elsie, my good luck—may, may 
God Himself forget me.” 

His eyes flashed, his voice took a new tone, 
but Elsie got herself in hand. 

“No!” shesaid. “I'll take no promises. 
You must see.” 

She opened the garden gate and walked 
rapidly up the path, leading him on by the 
familiar way into the sitting-room where Miss 
Elsworthy was. 

“‘ Sir Caradac Crosby, Aunt Sophy,” she 
said in a clear little voice. “ Father will 
not be in to dinner. He has gone to see 
the head master about the school museum,” 

“Oh yes,” said Caradoc, “I remember, 
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they were to take over our duplicates. Iam 
still the assistant curator, Miss Elsworthy, 
and I think I had better go and put them 
out.” 

Elsie went off to see after the dinner. 
He would sit down with them once again, 
and once more she might care for his com- 
fort. 

“Thee has been in trouble, friend Caradoc 
Crosby,” said Miss Elsworthy, and her tone 
showed quite as strong a sense of his new 
position .as if she had used the title which 
she avoided. 

“Yes,” said Caradoc. “I am in great 
trouble still. The break-up of our home is 
complete and very terrible, and, as you know, 
I am left to bear it alone. I can’t afford to 
lose any friends I have; trouble makes them 
dearer.” 

‘¢ Will thee sit down ?” said Miss Elsworthy. 
“TI have something to say to thee. Thee 
has behaved well, first in thy silence to David 
and then in thy speech, and now in coming 
here under thy new name. But thee knows, 
and we know, that it would be a very unusual 
thing for thee to enter into a marriage 
engagement with my niece Elsie. Thee 
knows thy poverty does not make it more 
likely to be welcome to thy friends. Thy 
life here was an episode for thee—a time 
apart. It may be but as a dream when ore 
awaketh to thee. We regret that thou and 
Elsie have found favour with each other, for 
she is young, and if she is faithful to thee, 
and thou to her, it will cost her much. Thee 
has much to do, and something I fear to 
repent of, before thee is free to take her to 
thyself. Thee has to prove the Lord’s will 
in the matter.” 

“Miss Elsworthy,” said Caradoc, “the 
railway accident and Mr. Elsworthy’s good- 
ness saved me from utter destruction. Here, 
in peace and rest, I found myself. If—if 
there is a guiding hand over our lives, it 
worked there. I should have gone down to 
the depths. I’ve got now to show Mr. 
Elsworthy that I have the means to marry; 
there’s no need to go behind that. But I’ve 


come here to-day to say that I mean to show 
him. I’m not changed since I washere. It 
can’t hurt Elsie to know that I love her. 
Now, let us be for to-day just as we used 
to be.” 

“Thee is now thyself,” said Miss Els- 
worthy, with a little inward smile. 
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Caradoc collected his few possessions, he 
went into the museum and looked round it 
with regretful affection, into the shop and 
shook hands with his former fellows. He 
put Quince through all the tricks which he 
had begun to teach him. He was grave, with 
the weight upon him of trouble and respon- 
sibility, and he said little about home affairs. 
He treated Elsie with a deference, behind 
which he veiled the ardour which he dared 
not fully express. Still he was different, and 
in their hearts they wondered how he had 
ever served in his place as the assistant 
curator. And Elsie was half proud, half 
sad; for be he as poor as he might, this 
was the prince seeking the maiden, not the 
apprentice raising his eyes to his master’s 
daughter. 

When Mr. Elsworthy came back, he made 
his statement over again of poverty, and 
resolution of love and faith. 

He should write, and he should come 
back, he said; and David repeated his 
daughter’s words, and said : 

“You will be welcome—Sir Caradoc— 
when you wish to come.” 

“Qh,” said Crad wistfully, “ I’d like you 
to call me Charles as you did when you were 
kind. It is my name, I have three Cs for 
my initials.” 

David Elsworthy shook his head and 
grasped his hand. 

** Charles Cross is gone,” he said ; ‘* we will 
look Sir Caradoc in the face.” 

“Then say, as Miss Sophy did, ‘ Friend 
Caradoc.’” 

“ Yes,” said David Elsworthy; “I have 
found you a worthy friend. I'll ‘change that 
name with you,’ be the future what it may.” 

He went, with only a “ friend’s ” good-bye 
to Elsie, who gave him no chance of more 
private words. 

The new name had not been used in 
public, but when the little maid and the shop 
errand-boy compared the handsome ‘tips,’ 
which, spite of poverty, instinct had compelled 
the late assistant to leave behind him, they 
knew very well that Mr. Cross was Mr. Cross 
no longer, but a great gentleman, who had 
disguised himself for love of Miss Elsie, ang 
who would soon make her a great lady. 

And this was one story which was 
generally told in Ashenhead circles. ‘There 
were others less favourable to the late 
assistant. 
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CHAPTER XxX 


A WOLF’S HEAD 


‘THE move to Beachcombe took place after 
the Easter holidays. Lady Crosby continued 
to be calm, energetic and business-like to the 
last. Caradoc and Viola believed that she 
did not feel as they did, and, in the sense 
that she did not share their violent emotions, 
this was perhaps true. She was a mother, 
and her three young children were left to her, 
and would now be hers to bring up in her 
own ideas of what was fitting for them, and 
she had never felt any enthusiasm for the 
wild cold world of Marsdale. But she had 
been deeply attached to the strong, difficult, 
unfortunate man whom she had married, 
and for whom she had done so much, and 
she felt that her personal life, troubled as it 
had been, was over, and that henceforth 
another stage of existence must begin for 
her. Viola suffered the anguish of a dumb 
animal. She did not try to resist Edward 
and Caradoc, who both told her that she 
must go to Beachcombe; but she was 
miserable with a misery inconceivable to a 
more disciplined and articulate being. She 
was not without principle. Her notion of 
submission was to do the thing that had to be 
done; it had never occurred to her to soften 
or modify her feelings. She suffered the 
agony of the uprooted savage, the sold dog, 
the cat taken toa strange place. In after 
years she said that it felt like being slowly 
drawn out of her skin. She knew nothing 
of her young powers of growth and change. 
She said nothing, perhaps she scarcely 
thought distinctly, but if unspoken, inarticu- 
late hatred could have blasted the prospects 
of the future Hydropathic Establishment 
then would Viola’s blue eyes have been evil; 
she would have “overlooked” the hateful 
thing like any witch, white or black, among 
her West-country ancestry. And yet she 
knew, with the practical side of her, that she 
had got to live. She asked for no sympathy, 
and no one ever gave her any. One old 
Marsdale terrier, Bob, who had belonged to 
Sir Caradoc, went with Lady Crosby, but Vi 
took no pets. Her aunts had a Persian cat 
and a dachshund already in possession, 
‘nasty little mean spoilt things,” Vi called 
them. No Marsdale puppy should be 
scratched by Bluebeard and snubbed and 
pushed about by Fritz. 
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She avoided all good-byes, and did not 
soften even to Crad, who was too unhappy 
himself to try to encourage or to comfort 
her. 

His half self had similar feelings, but they 
were counteracted by responsibility and by 
the need of action; and besides, as he had 
told Elsie, there was a star behind the storm- 
wracked clouds. 

Nobody thought much of the little 
children, whose fate had been settled over 
their heads, but on the evening before the 
move, as Caradoc stood looking out from the 
hall door over the rough peatland, at the 
grey rocks beyond, little Giles came round 
the corner of the house and spoke to him. 

“Crad,” he said, standing in front of his 
brother, with his hands in his knicker 
pockets. 

“ Well,” said Crad, “ what is it?” 

“ Everything belongs to you now, doesn’t 
“? 

“Yes,” said Crad; “such as it is, it 
does.” 

“ And you’re going to sell it all?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Crad, “‘ I must.” 

“T’m next, aren’t I?” said Giles. 

“Well, youare. If there’d been an entail, 
old lad, I couldn’t have sold anything till 
you come of age. But there isn’t, and your 
mother and your other guardian, Ned, quite 
approve of what I’m doing. I tell you so, 
that when you're older you may remember 
a 

Little Giles turned his head and looked 
up at Cathrigg Fell. 

“ Tm s—orry,” he said, after a minute, in 
a choking voice. “I—I would do with a 
penny a week at school, if saving up would 
make any difference.” 

“ No—Gilesey—boy, it wouldn’t, and 
your mother sends you to school. But I’m 
glad you’re a chip of the old block, and that 
you are sorry. People shall take off their 
hats to us yet.” 

He gripped the boy’s shoulder with a 
comforting sense of brotherhood. 

“There’s only you and me,” he said, 
“ we'll stick together.” And Giles grunted 
an assent. 

Soon they were all gone, “the mother,” 
and the children, and Vi, and Lawson, who 
had mended Crad’s socks and rebuked him 
for spoiling his clothes for the last twelve 
years, and little Miss Woodley, who was to be 
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‘* All watching him with the utmost attention” 


left in London: all the household—all the 
home, that is, all that was left of it, were gone. 
Crad stood calm on the platform at Ashby, 
and a great depression fell on him. 

He went back to Greenhead Howe, where 
Mr. Quince welcomed him, and Biddums 
made such festival as she could for him. 

But the uncle and nephew were both 
miserable, and the “ Hydro.” seemed like a 
dragon about to devour their inheritance. 

There was very little for Crad to do, 
though plenty for him to think about, and 
he wandered about through the familiar 
scenes, feeling wretched and hopeless, and 
as if Ashenhead and Elsie were but the 
creations of a dream. 

Longings for change and escape began to 
come over him, feelings which he knew well, 





and which had always 
heralded trouble. 
Escape? Was there any 
escape from the effort 
of endurance and the 
need of action ? 

The escape which he 
had planned did not 
seem likely to be easily 
found. He had written 
to more than one of the 
family friends, proper 
and manly letters, asking 
if any chance of employ- 
ment could be found 
for him. The answers 
were not encouraging, 
and were certainly not 
cordial—less cordial, as 
it seemed to Caradoc, 
than their manner on 
the funeral-day; and by- 
and-by, as the days went 
on, he seemed to find 
a less friendly look on 
the faces of the neigh- 
bours as he went and 
came through the fami- 
liar valley. 

Surely old tenants 
and old friends were 
not so tainted with a 
worldly spirit as to turn 
the cold shoulder 
upon a ruined man! 
The “ Hydro.” would 
do them no harm ; nay, 
it would bring work and money and life into 
the place. Already the Green Man at 
Ashby had benefited by the custom of its 
agents. The farms on the fell side would 
get lodgers, and there would be a market for 
fowls and eggs and butter. Labour of all 
sorts would be needed. Caradoc knew, as 
only those know who have been born and 
bred among any set of people, how hard the 
winters were, how poor the profits. He 
knew, too, how little they had ever been the 
richer for Cathrigg Hall. 

But still ? He had been one of 
themselves, he spoke their tongue, he thought 
their thoughts, not one of them was a stranger, 
and to part from them tore those heart-strings 
which used, one may suppose, to vibrate to 
the claims of clan or vassals, and which 
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even yet in some hearts send forth strong 
and pathetic notes. But nobody condoled 
with Sir Caradoc or gave him good words. 
His old friends were formal, respectful, and 
silent. 

Did they think ill of him? But he knew 
that when Quince had hidden his head among 
them there had never been word or look to 
show that they knew why. 

Did they blame him with regard to Agnes? 
Neither the Fletchers nor the Wilsons would 
have told a false tale about him, and he did 
not think that the truth would cause the 
neighbours to turn the cold shoulder upon 
him. 

There was nothing that he could take 
hold of, while yet he felt a change. It was 
the more unaccountable that in the dreary 
wretched inspection of old letters and papers, 
in which he spent his evenings, he found a 
great deal that might well have chillea love 
and destroyed cordiality. The 
contemporaries of his father and 
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hour by hour, and fell back on his books, 
his dogs, and his habitual thoughts for com- 
pany and consolation. 

It was on a late April day, when spring, 
though still cold, was sweet in the air, when 
larks sang and rooks cawed loudly, that 
Caradoc went up the fell by the path he had 
taken on the day of his return, and made 
for the crossing of the beck. There had 
been rain enough to make every tiny spring 
and streamlet dance and shine in the sun, 
the gorse was growing golden, the bleat of 
the mountain sheep answered each other, 
from the rocks and slopes, over which their 
little black legs skipped, active as goats. 
There were lambs, even in that late country, 
appearing among them; two little woolly 
things were jumping and tumbling by their 
mother’s side on the very spot where 
Caradoc had met his father. The stream 
with its tiry foaming cataracts, its deep dark 





grandfather must have known 
much of this, and yet they had 
stood it all with stolid and un- 
critical patience. 

Moreover, Crad’s nerves, always 
sensitive, could not recover from 
the frightful shock that had met 
his home coming. The figure 
of his father, erect and tall, look- 
ing at him for a moment with the 
wild gaze of one who knew not 
whether what he saw was flesh 
or spirit, and then the fall, the 
ruin, the fearful silence—all the 
terror of the scene—Caradoc lived 
through all this in dreams and in 
waking moments, and one day he 
resolved to go back to the fatal 
spot and see if any new impres- 
sion could fill his mental eye- 
sight. 

His uncle was kind, and they 
talked with friendliness, and occa- 
sionally with interest, for Mr. 
Quince was a clever talker, but 
people who have lived for years 
in a solitude of mind and body 
cannot give themselves, except in 
short efforts, to the thoughts and 
being of another, and Quentin 
ceased to realise Crad, so to 
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*** I'll believe no harm of him,’ she said to herself” 
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pools, rushed down the fell; it “was most 
advantageous for the proposed Hydropathic 
establishment,” as the agent thereof had re- 
marked to Caradoc a short time previously. 

Caradoc laughed bitterly to himself; he 
could not help thinking of the free mountain 
waters having to work and earn their living, 
even through the visions which he had come 
to see. And on the spot he did not see 
these, they seemed more than ever unreal 
to him. 

As he turned away, he saw perched ona 
rocky knoll near at hand a group of children 
on their way home from school, all watching 
him with the utmost attention. He knew 
them all, wild brown-faced creatures, some 
with hair like tow and eyes as blue as the 
sky, others dark as gipsies. He turned and 
moved towards them. 

“Well, Bessie,” he 
Matthews, how are you? 
father keeping ?” 

The children lifted their heads and lis- 
tened like a herd of deer at the approach 
of a strange footstep; then, instead of the 
smiles, dips, and “ Eh, Mr. Crad,” which he 
expected, they fled helter-skelter as if a 
generation of school and civilisation had 
never taught them the instincts of man- 
ners. 

**One would think they had never seen me 
before,” thought Crad, feeling strangely 
baffled and hurt. He went on up the fell, 
still in the direction of the farm where he 
had taken refuge on that night of despair, 
when he had found himself outcast, home- 
less, and well-nigh without hope. It lay 
behind Cathrigg Fell, at the farthest edge of 
the Crosby property. The tenants were 
among the best on the estate, and Caradoc 
owed them the civility of a visit. 

As he came round the shoulder of the 
hill, and within a few hundred yards of the 
house, suddenly Agnes Wilson came towards 
him with a basket on her arm. She hada 
little grey shawl over her head, pushed back 
so that he saw the great waves of that rare 
black hair, not shining but with the dull soft 
bloom of a raven’s wing. Her black dress 
showed the fine long lines of her figure, her 
great dark eyes softened as she saw him, 
and a deep blush came over her fine olive 
face. 

Caradoc felt that she was the most beau- 
tiful woman that he had ever seen, as indeed 
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she was. She made him a slight -curtsey, 
and he lifted his hat and came forward hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“ How are you, Agnes?” he said. “I 
was very sorry to hear of your loss and 
trouble.” 

“ Ay,” she said, looking away from him 
as she gave her hand, “it was but a short 
time before he was taken.” 

“IT ought,” said Caradoc, “to beg your 
pardon, and his. Of course, I know—I 
always knew he was a very good fellow.” 

“ Ye did not really know him, sir,” said 
Agnes, “and ’tis all past. We’re sorry to 
lose my lady and Miss Vi,” she added with 
propriety. 

“ Yes,” said Caradoc, sighing, “ you’ll soon 
see the last of us. You know Cathrigg is 
being sold?” 

“ Ay, sir, ye’ve known trouble too—bad 
trouble. It comes to us all, we canna be 
lads and lasses for ever.” 

*«] was coming up tosee Mrs. Thurston,” 
said Caradoc. 

“ Indeed, sir, I am stopping with her to 
help a while. You'll maybe not recollect 
she’s my mother’s cousin. I shanna stop at 
home, now Matthew’s got his wife.” 

“What shall you do then?” said 
Caradoc. 

“T think, sir, I shall go to my aunt at the 
Green Man at Ashby, and manage the house 
for her, since she’s an invalid. I’m going 
down to the Rigg Farm with some butter 
to-day. I’m very sorry to hear about Mr. 
Quentin. Seems but the other day he said 
good-bye to us.” 

“Tt seems a long time to me,” said 
Caradoc. 

Agnes was changed. From a shy, con- 
scious girl she had grown into the self- 
possessed matron, saying just the right thing 
to the young master who was also an old 
playfellow, and ignoring the awkward episode 
of recent days. She prepared to move on. 

“ Good-day to you then,” said Caradoc. 
*« May I go and see your father ?” 

‘* Well, sir,” said Agnes, “ father is—slow 
to change his feelings.” 

“T understand. But I ought to go, and 
I think people have changed a good bit to 
me of late, which, perhaps, you'll say I 
deserve.” 

“ Nay, sir, I do not say it,” said Agnes 
with a slight emphasis. ‘ And if you please 
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to go to Swarth Ghyll, father will give you a 
—hearing.” 

She walked on quickly, and Caradoc could 
not for a moment wonder at her words for 
the thrills of memory which came at the 
presence of herself. 

“JT don’t think I need be ashamed of 
having loved that woman,” he thought. “It 
was the best, not the worst thing I have to 
leave behind me, and she embodies all the 
spirit of the fells.” 

Agnes meanwhile walked fast out of 
sight, and then she turned and looked back. 
Who could guess at her thoughts and 
feelings? She had learned much, perhaps, 
in her six months of marriage. The tears 
welled up in her eyes as she looked back 
after him. 

* Tl believe no harm of him,” she said to 
herself. “He meant none by me. But 
that’s all over now.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
GOSSIP 


Ir could not but be expected that such a 
romantic episode as the transformation of 
Mr. Charles Cross, assistant curator at the 
Ashenhead Museum, into Sir Caradoc Crosby 
should not excite great interest in every 
circle in the place. “Opinions differed much 
as to the wisdom and propriety of Mr. 
Elsworthy’s conduct inthe matter. He told 
the exact truth to every one who had a right 
to ask him about it. He had never con- 
cealed the fact that he knew very little of 
the young man who had saved his life and 
his daughter, in the railway accident. He 
now owned that he had been convinced that 
he was a person of gentle birth, but that he 
had not known who he was until just before 
he was summoned home by the news of his 
elder brother’s death. There had been a 
quarrel with his father, but the young man’s 
conduct had been excellent at Ashenhead. 
Mr. Elsworthy lost in him a valuable assistant 
and a pleasant housemate. Of course the 
death of his father brought the arrangement 
to an end, though the young baronet found 
the family affairs so much embarrassed that 
he would have to earn his living in some 
other way. 

Yes, he had come to say good-bye, and 
Mr. Elsworthy hoped that they might see him 
at intervals. His daughter had made Miss 
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Crosby’s acquaintance at Beachcombe when 
staying with her aunt. 

Was it likely that the intimacy of a 
mysterious young man and a well-known 
young lady would pass without more com- 
ment than this? Elsie Elsworthy might 
hold her little head as high as she liked, and 
talk with determined ease about Sir Caradoc 
Crosby, but there was no doubt that he had 
paid her attention—and she liked him, oh 
yes, she liked him—look how fond she was 
of that ugly little dog ! 

If she was dazzled by the chance of being 
my lady, it was a bad look-out for her, for 
every one knew what the Crosbys of 
Marsdale were like. 

The professional and commercial folk of 
Ashenhead had many links with North- 
borough and Ashby. The romantic story of 
Caradoc’s quarrel with his father on account 
of a beautiful peasant-girl was no secret, and 
it was a story which could be told in more 
than one way. 

Many tales were told, and they were 
brought to Elsie’s ears by Mattie Manvers, 
an old school companion, with whom she had 
always kept up one of those affectionate if 
somewhat uncongenial intimacies which are 
not among the worst things of life, and which 
have a way of lasting when more interesting 
relations fade and fail. 

Mattie’s father had retired from business 
and owned a good deal of house property in 
Ashenhead ; she had several brothers, one 
a doctor in Ashby, another articled to a 
solicitor in Northborough ; she herself had 
been one of the beauties of Ashenhead ever 
since she was fifteen, as dark as a gipsy, with 
splendid eyes, curly black hair, and the most 
bewitching of faces. She behaved herself on 
the whole with discretion, but every young 
master in the grammar-school knew her by 
sight, all the boys had been more or less in 
love with her all through her teens, and 
people showed “ the pretty Miss Manvers ” to 
each other at church and in the street. 

Elsie’s young triumphs had been smaller 
if more solid, and as she had embodied dis- 
cretion to her friend ever since they were both 
thirteen, perhaps Mattie was not very sorry for 
a chance of turning the tables on her. Mattie 
had overlooked “Mr. Cross” as an unin- 
teresting assistant, and, what was much more 
surprising, he had overlooked her. 

“You know, Elsie, you ought to have told 














*** Ah,’ said Mattie, ‘but I do think you ought to know what people do say ” 


me all about it,” she said, as the two girls 
were together in Elsie’s bedroom, with an 
array of spring hats and dresses laid out for 
inspection on the bed. 

“ All about what ?” said Elsie. 

“Why, all about Mr. Cross’s real name. 
I’m sure you knew it.” 

‘I did guess it,” said Elsie, “ when I met 
Miss Crosby at Beachcombe, but I never 
spoke of it at all. He did not know I knew 
it. I thought it was none of my business !” 

“H’m! Now, Elsie, really and truly, 
honour bright, did you never see him before 
the railway accident?” 

‘‘Never! What do you mean?” said 
Elsie indignantly. 

“ Oh, well, there’s a fine story about, that 
it was all to get near you that he came 
here.” 

“ What utter nonsense !” exclaimed Elsie 
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hotly. ‘*I hope 
you'll contradict it 
right and left.” 

“Ah well, Elsie. 
But after he came? 
Come, you can’t deny 
there was some- 


thing ?” 
It is very hard to 
throw dust in the 


eyes of a contem- 
porary. When there 
is “something,” no 
girl can carry herself 
as if there was 
nothing at all. 

Elsie, however, held 
her own. 

“T’m not such an 
attractive person as 
you, Mattie,” she said 
demurely. “ People 
can live near me and 
keep their heads and 
their hearts too. But 
now, look here, I’m 
not going to denythat 
it was a great sur- 
prise when father’s 
assistant turned out 
to be Mr. Caradoc 
Crosby, and I am not 
going to chatter about 
it. If people want 
to talk, let them.” 

“ Ah,” said Mattie, “but I do think you 
ought to know what people do say.” 

“ T don’t want to hear any silly stories,” 
said Elsie; but she was human, and she did 
not shut her ears. 

Mattie sat on the end of the bed, with 
her chin on her hand, and an expression of 
sympathetic wisdom on her pretty gipsy 
face. 

Elsie sat in a low chair, picking the 
trimming off a hat. Quince, lying at her 
feet, gnawed the feathers as they fell un- 
heeded on the floor. 

“You know,” said Mattie, “ there never 
was such a bad lot as the Crosbys. Old 
Sir Caradoc was as wild and wicked as ever 
he could be, and his brother did something 
dreadful about money, and has been hidden 
ever since. The only good one was the poor 
fellow who was killed out in India. And 
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this one—it’s quite true, Elsie, for Fred at 
Northborough knows all about it—this one 
was sent down from Oxford and had an awful 
quarrel with his father. It was about a girl— 
quite a common girl—though very beautiful. 
He was in love with her, and he nearly 
killed her husband on the wedding-day. The 
man never got over it, and now he is dead. 
Of course Fred didn’t say any more, but it’s 
an odd thing. Anyhow, the baronet turned 
him out. He was running away when you 
met him. And you see he was ashamed of 
his own name—so disgraceful ! ” 


“Well?” said Elsie, with ominous 
patience. 
‘“Well! He hasn’t got a farthing, he is 


quite ruined, and is over head and ears in 
debt. Fred says he must sink down just to 
a working farmer’s level. And most likely 
he’ll marry the beautiful widow—he has been 
seen talking to her. That is if she’ll have 
him, for there’s something worse than all.” 

“ And what’s that ?” 

‘‘Why! as soonas he heard that his poor 
brother was dead, he thought it was worth 
while to go and make it up at home. And 
then, you know, they met, he and his father— 
both with the most awful passions in them, 
and—well, they say no one knows quite how 
Sir Caradoc met hisdeath. It’s very queer. 
It was all hushed up at the inquest, but they 
say there are those who could tell something 
if they would. But there might have been a 
struggle—or a blow. People wonder. And 
all the old place is going to be sold to a hydro- 
pathic company, and Sir Caradoc, they say, 
will disappear. But I thought I ought to tell 
you what they say.” 

“ Then will you ask your brother Fred, 
or any one who thinks it his business to 
know about Sir Caradoc Crosby’s character, 
to go to my father, and ask him to tell them 
how much of all that fine melodramatic story 
is true. He could give themthe right informa- 
tion, and they might be interested. If it’s 
any one’s business to inquire.” 

“He couldn’t have told Mr. Elsworthy 
that he killed his own father !” 

“Well, no! I don’t think he had any talent 
for fiction.” 

“ Elsie, I know you’re angry when you say 
those little quiet clever things. You always 
did instead of flying out. But I haven’t told 
you from unkindness. I know if you did 
take to any one it wouldn’t be nonsense, 
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and [ don’t say that you have taken to him, 
I wouldn’t dare, but you know as well as I 
do, that under all the circumstances it was 
likely enough that any girl would. Especially 
if he is the sort of gay deceiver that people 
say.” 

“Well, Mattie, when you see me pining 
away on his account, you'll know you did 
your best to prevent it. Iam very sorry to 
learn there’s all this talk, but I suppose it’s 
just how things get misrepresented. Andas 
you say, when he had quarrelled with his 
father, he took a false name, which was very 
foolish. But we have all resolved not to 
add to any difficulties he may have, for we 
all like him very much, by talking, just 
because things are so easily misrepresented. 
And especially, I don’t want to be mixed up 
with gossip; for Lady Crosby and Miss 
Crosby have gone to Beachcombe to live, so 
when I stay with my aunts I shall be sure to 
meet them, as the Miss ‘Tremaddocks, 
Viola’s aunts, are their very oldest friends. So 
you see it isn’t as if we were never to hear 
any more of him.” 

‘“‘ Well, Elsie,” said Mattie, ‘I don’t think 
you’re quite kind. If you had only told me 
the truth, ’d have gone about and contra- 
dicted it all everywhere.” 

‘‘That would have been kind,” said Elsie, 
with a smile. 

But she was grave in an instant. She 
did not dare to begin laughing, she did 
not know when she would stop. She was 
deadly cold, and she had snipped her hat all 
to pieces. If Mattie would only get up and 
go! 

And when Mattie finally went, by no 
means deceived as to Elsie’s interest in the 
young baronet, but a little shaken in her 
view of his depravity, Elsie felt very angry 
and very miserable. The “lie that was half 
a truth” was not only difficult to confute, 
it was not certainly easy to disbelieve. 

The thought of the beautilul Agnes 
brought a sting. For what did poor Elsie 
know? To the natural ignorance of the 
girl as to the man, she added ignorance of 
an environment so unlike her own that she 
could neither test nor judge it. 

Mr. Elsworthy heard the same thing in 
soberer form from other quarters. He was 
inclined to trust Caradoc, and gave no cre- 
dence at all to the rumours of a last fatal 
quarrel between him and his father ; but the 
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gossip intensified his desire that Elsie should 
“forget” the lover who had come so 
strangely into her life. The more he 
thought about the connection, the less he 
liked it. Reasonable prudence, ingrain and 
surviving prejudices, all made him feel that 
vhe thing was unsuitable, unlikely to bring 
happiness. 

He was quite incapable of trying to coerce 
his daughter, but he blamed himself for 
imprudence, and wondered if Caradoc had 
told him all the truth. 

“ Thee acted for the best,” said Miss 
Sophia; ‘thee could do no more. And 
though it may well be that Caradoc Crosby 
will not have the strength of will, nor such 
dependence on the true Help as will enable 
him to rise above his temptations and over- 
come his difficulties, yet I do not believe he 
deceived us. He loves Elsie truly now, and 
he has told the truth as he knew it. ‘That 


he will be faithful to her or to his better self, 
is more doubtful.” 

‘**Such is my own impression,” said Mr. 
Elsworthy, “and I don’t like the prospect.” 

*“ There is another thing, David. I do not 
say that he has found religion, or that he 
walks in the light, far from it. But he is 
one in whom the Spirit stirs, and I pray 
that it may prevail with him.” 

“Yes, he’s got a soul,” sighed Mr. 
Elsworthy, in different language. ‘God 
knows where it will lead him! ” 

“T pray daily for him,” said the good lady 
simply. 

She looked up and saw Elsie standing 
within the door, her face pale, her eyes wide 
and attentive. She did not speak, but a 
light shone through the mist and fog in her 
soul, and her own spiritual life woke up in 
the effort, which she then began, to aid her 
lover’s. 


A SONG OF SUMMER 


O For the summer-time that is so sweet, 


O for the hot, still noons, the long, long days, 


O for the fields that bask in the burning heat 


Under a shimmering haze! 


O to lie in the long, sweet-scented grass, 


Hands outspread, and face upturned to the sky, 


Heeding nought of the golden hours that pass 


Dreamily drowsing by! 


O to nestle close to the Summer’s heart ; 


Lying still and silent, at last to feel 


Joy of knowing myself of it all a part 


Over my senses steal ! 


: \ 
KATHARINE A. BROCK. 
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IN PENZANCE MARKET 


HE visitor to Cornwall for the first 
time—or indeed for many times— 
sees much to excite his interest and 
curiosity in this most famous and 

remarkable corner of England. Whether he 
come for scenery, for antiquarian research, 
for botany, geology, ornithology, or merely 
in search of rest and health, assuredly he will 
not depart disappointed of his object, and 
his recollections of the favoured duchy and 
its hardy hospitable race are likely to be of 
the happiest. He will find ample material 
on which to feast both his eyes and his 
imagination, and among those objects of 
beauty and interest which will chiefly claim 
his attention and will remain in his memory 
the longest, the wayside crosses are likely to 
hold high place. 

All over the length and breadth of Cornwall 
these ancient relics are strewn with lavish 
hand, though it is in the western part that 
they chiefly abound. Here in the course of 
even a short walk, one at least of these rude 
symbols of Christianity may be met with. 
Perhaps on the grass-grown bank by the road- 
side, at the top of the long and dusty hill, it 
rears its grey shaft and mutilated arms among 
brambles and wild flowers ; perhaps in the 
green lush valley, the vegetation growing so 
luxuriantly around it that you may pass and 
never notice it, almost buried in the hedge ; 
wandering along lonely pastures or open 
moor, you may come upon a solitary cross, 
far from habitation or sign of man, while anon 
in the busy market-place or village street, the 
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TREMETHICK CROSS 
sacred emblem stands, a silent witness to the 
Christian faith, and to those forgotten, pious 
hands which hewed and placed it there so 
many centuries ago. 

Almost every churchyard of western 
Cornwall possesses one, and frequently more, 
of these ancient crosses. In most cases they 
have stood there for many generations, but in 
some instances they have been lately removed 
from other less fitting situations. During 
recent years ever increasing attention has 
been paid to these most interesting relics, with 
a result that many beautiful examples have 
been rescued from obscurity, or even from 
actual desecration, and have been re-erected 
in cemeteries, graveyards or other appropriate 
places. 

Yet so great is the number and so frequent 
the occurrence of these carved stones in 
certain districts, that many instances yet 
exist where the archeologist may find them 
built into sheds or forming portions of walls 
and boundary fences, those who so employed 
them being ignorant or careless of their real 
character. During the past two or three 
years alone several remarkable finds have 
been recorded, and four new examples at 
least added to the list of known ancient 
Cornish Crosses. In one case a broken but 
beautifully carved specimen was found at the 
bottomof adried-uppond. In another a round 
flat stone which had long served as a stand 
fora flower pot in a private garden, was 
discovered to be engraved with the sacred 


sign. No doubt at one time it formed the 
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AT ST BURYAN, JN VILLAGE STREET. 
IN CHURCHYARD. 





head of a much taller block. But the most 
remarkable recent find was that of Mr. Joseph 
Holman, a working man of Camborne, who 
while examining an ancient well in the 
neighbourhood, accidentally knocked away 
some weeds that covered a long flat stone 
forming one side, and revealeda finesculptured 
cross, which has since been erected in the 
neighbouring cemetery. More than this, on 
removing the stone a second andsmaller cross 
was discovered beneath it. 

The Cornish crosses are of various shapes, 
sizes and style of sculpture, according to 
their date and probable origin. In the 
oldest and rudest examples, they consist 
merely of a rough stone shaft with circular 
head, on which is rudely carved a Greek 
or Maltese cross. Little workmanship was 
required for this simple form, and indeed 
they belong to a period when tools equal to 
the labour of hewing these granite blocks 
must have been hard to come by. As an 
example of this type may be taken the 
lichen-covered monolith a little beyond 
Trereife on the road from Penzance to the 
Land’s End. The crosses in this district are 
said to be the most ancient of any in 






Eng:and, and-to date 
back to the third cen- 
tury, or even earlier. 
Perchance 1600 years 
have passed away since 
this relic first was 
placed here by the way- 
side to remind the 
traveller on what staff 
he should lean, and to 
whose strength he 
———————— should trust. 

Cornwall was _pro- 

—- bably the first point of 

English ground dis- 
covered and landed upon by the daring 
mariners of old, who without compass or 
chart explored the unknown seas, lying, 
to them, on the extreme verge of the 
earth. Partly by virtue of its position, 
but much more on account of its won- 
derful mineral wealth, it had held, from 
the days of the Phcenicians downwards, 
frequent and direct communication with 
the Eastern countries. In this way the 

Christian faith had reached its coasts 

while yet the rest of the country was in 

deepest ignorance of tke light which 
had risen on the world. Indeed, it is 
even asserted that in apostolic days the 
Gospel had penetrated to these shores. 
Whether this was so or not, it is certain that 
many of the most ancient crosses are of the 
Greek type, and thus point to the probability 
that those by whom they were erected had 
some connection with the Eastern Church. 
In the Greek form all four members of the 
cross are of equal length, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Land’s End yields many 
examples of this particular design. 

But many of the Cornish crosses are of 
the well-known Latin form, with the lower 
member longer than the three upper, and 
some of these are supposed to date from the 
days when missionaries from Ireland crossed 
the channel to the West of England. St. 
Patrick himself is said to have paid a visit to 
Cornwall. The local legend has, as usual, 
improved on the story, and asserts that he 
floated across the sea on an altar stone, 
lesser saints performing the voyage on 
millstones and other materials which are not 
commonly regarded as adapted for naviga- 
tion. But whether in this miraculous 
fashion, or in more prosaic boats, a number 
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SOME CORNISH WAYSIDE CROSSES 


of Irish Christians did certainly arrive in the 
fifth century, and gave a sorely needed 
encouragement to the faith, which had been 
well nigh driven out of the country by the 
invasion of conquering heathen nations. 

A very fine example of a Latin cross is 
seen at Tremethick, a short distance out of 
Penzance on the St. Just road. It stands 
by the wayside on an eminence whence may 
be obtained one of the most beautiful views 
in the whole neighbourhood. The rich 
green pastures and leafy woods stretch in 
undulating slopes to the deep blue waters of 
Mount’s Bay, which opens out to the gaze in 
full magnificence. On the distant horizon 
the grey outline of the Lizard may be plainly 
traced, while in the middle distance St. 
Michael’s Mount rises up sheer from the 
waves, like an enchanted fortress in a fairy 
tale. 

It is a noble prospect indeed, and no 
wonder that John Wesley felt the charm of 
it, and selected the 
mound, crowned by the 
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near Madron, but now is moved into the 
churchyard. But far more perfect examples 
abound, belonging to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, where cross and figure 
are very elaborately wrought. Such a one 
stands in the churchyard of St. Levan, a 
curious little church nestling in a sequestered 
nook, not far from the giant granite cliffs of 
Castle Treryn. In this remote corner lived 
St. Levan, one of those local saints who have 
bestowed their quaint names on every chapel, 
village, and holy-well of the countryside. 
Besides his name, Levan was anxious to 
leave some other lasting inemento of his 
personality behind him, so says the story, 


AT TREMETHICK. 















grey, weather - beaten 
cross, as his pulpit, from 
which to deliver one of 
his heart- stirring ad- 
dresses to the vast crowd 
who flocked from far and 
near to hear him. Here, 
by the rugged symbol 
of the hope he preached, 
he swayed men’s hearts 
by a gospel at once 
new, and yet how old 
the silent witness beside 
him bore evidence. And 
none may doubt that 
the association and the 
scene added not a little 
to the impressiveness of 
the great teacher’s les- 














son. 
The practice of 








erecting stone crosses — 
remained in Cornwall 

for long generations, 

and as years went by and tools and workman: 
ship alike improved, the sculpture grew more 
elaborate. The carving was executed in 
bold relief, and presently the Crucifix itself 
was represented. ‘To cite only one instance : 
there is a semblance of a figure to be traced 
on the stone which once stood in the hedge 
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which, like other Cornish legends, is not 
lacking in imagination; so seeing a large 
granite slab lying close to his sanctuary he 
hit it a mighty blow with his clenched fist, 
and split it right across, for he was a man of 
great bodily as well as spiritual strength. 
Furthermore he then uttered a prophecy that 
when the split should open out sufficiently to 
allow a loaded mule to pass through it, the 
end of the world might be expected. 

It is curious to reflect in what manner 
these strange fables came to be invented; 
but certain it is that the split stone lies to 
this day near to the before-mentioned cross : 
and that it was held in some special venera- 
tion is proved by its not having been utilised 
at the time that the church was built, when 
a block so near to hand was not likely to 
have escaped. 

The head of a most beautifully carved 
cross is preserved in the churchyard of St. 
Buryan, where it forms a striking object. 
On one side is the figure of Christ, and on 
the other five raised bosses, typical of the 
five sacred wounds. The sculpture of the 
cross is very elaborate. ‘There is a second 
and somewhat mutilated specimen in the 
adjacent village square. It is now outside 
the church gate, but from the fact that 
human remains have been found around it, 
was probably included formerly within the 
graveyard, whose boundary it may have 
marked. 

And this brings us to the question, for 
what purpose were these ancient crosses 
erected so plentifully about the country? It 
must be remembered that the granite of 
which they are formed lies ready to the hand 
all over the region where they are found, and 
as it is the most durable substance possible, 
across once made is practically indestruc- 
tible. This would account in some measure 
for the largeness of the number that still 
exist. In many cases they were no doubt 
erected to serve as boundary marks of vari- 
ous religious estates and sanctuaries, and as 
such their sacred form may perhaps have 
served to protect them from removal or 
injury. Then again they belong to a time 
when there were no regular roads in existence, 
and on open moors or cross tracks, they may 
have served to guide the traveller—to whom 
in those unlettered times a written direction 
would have been unintelligible—to different 
baptisteries and oratories. Some stand even 
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now at the intersection of difterent ways, and 
many are found by the pathway that leads 
to the village church. The rich traveller 
passing by was reminded, by the sacred 
sign, of the heavenly love it typifies, and 
moved by this thought would often deposit 
at the foot an alms for the poor and weary 
wayfarer who might presently follow in the 
same path. 

In some instances they may have been 
erecied as prayer stations for the various 
religious processions then in vogue, or they 
may have marked particular events now lon. 
since forgotten, which there took place. In 
all cases, part of the idea no doubt was to 
direct men’s thoughts to higher things in th. 
midst of their everyday pleasures and toils, 
and to this worthy object the market crosses 
of the towns and villages may be ascribed. 

The market crosses are general through- 
out England, and in course of time the 
sacred association often faded away from 
them altogether, the utilitarian principle only 
remaining. A former inhabitant of Penzance 
recalls the day, now long passed, when the 
present market buildings had no existence, 
and the ancient cross, since properly respected 
and built into a neighbouring wall, stood in 
the centre of the square with perhaps from 
twenty to thirty pigs secured to it, on market 
day. ‘There came at last a time when the 
pigs grew too many for the old stone to hold 
them all, and then better accommodation 
had perforce to be provided. 

That the market and wayside crosses 
afforded appropriate stations from which the 
monks and religious teachers of the middle 
ages might address the people cannot be 
doubted. Indeed, as has been said, the 
Wesleys in our time knew their value, and 
in days of universal ignorance and super- 
stition, the outward symbols of religion had 
then a power and significance we can scarcely 
now fully realise. The sign of the cross in 
medizval times was much more than the 
mere symbol of the great Atonement, and 
around the actual form alone were built up 
many fanciful structures. 

It has been well said that the cross has 
thrown its shadow not only forwards but 
backwards also among the histories of the 
nations. From remotest times and in furthest 


lands where the light of the gospel had never 
penetrated, the ,familiar sign has been an 
object of veneration and worship to heathen 
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races who put their own various constructions 
on what they reverenced. ‘The ancient 
church was fond of tracing back in the Old 
Testament “ foreshadowings” of the sacred 
tree, and because these seemed to them to 
be insufficient, they supplemented them with 
the Legend of the Cross which was immensely 
popular and widely preached 
Christendom. 

According to this ancient and certainly 
beautiful story, Adam, when he was old and 
his days were numbered, called his son Seth 
to him and bade him seek out the Garden of 
Eden and beg from the angel at the gate a 
balsam to cure him of his disease. He 
directed him to the place by the foot-prints 
trodden in the way by Eve and himself when 
they were driven from Paradise. By these 
guides, along a wild and desolate track, Seth 
reached at length the entrance, where the 
flaming sword that turns every way prevented 
his further progress. He proffered his 
request, but the angel told him that his 
father’s time had come when he must go the 
way of all flesh, but at the same time he gave 
the gracious promise that from Adam’s grave 


throughout 
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should spring the tree on which his fallen 
race should thereafter be redeemed. ‘Then 
he flung open for a moment the mighty doors, 
and Seth looking within, saw a glorious tree 
standing in the midst of the garden, with its 
roots in hell and its branches in heaven, while 
coiling yet about the stem hung the loathsome 
body of the serpent which had tempted his 
mother in the days before the Fall. 

Nearer than this he was not suffered to 
approach, but the angel stretched out his 
hand and plucked from the tree three seeds, 
which he gave to Seth, bidding him lay them 
in his father’s tomb. And Seth did so, and 
from those seeds sprang the tree, which in 
after ages, when many other miracles had 
been accomplished, was raised on Calvary, on 
the day when the curse imposed on Adam 
was lifted from off his race. 

Whether this particular legend was known 
to the Cornishmen or not, it belongs to the 
time from which the granite crosses date, 
and reflects the minds of the men by whose 
pious toil these monuments were erected, so 
long ago, as records of a simple and earnest 
faith. 
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RESPECTABLE SINS* 


V. BIGOTRY 


By tHe Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


S bigotry is the most venomous and 
injurious of respectable sins, it is 
the more needful to identify it, 
and one must be very careful not 

to confound this pestilent spirit with honest 
conviction. It were a misuse of language 
to call any person bigoted because he has 
taken pains of intellect to discover truth, 

* Copyright 1g01 in the United States of America by 
Do Id, Mead & Co, 


and because he holds the same tru with 
courage of conscience. It were another 
misuse to call a person tolerant who has 
never troubled himself to think about the 
Eternal verities, or who attaches no import- 
ance to the difference between truth and 
falsehood. There is a pseudo liberality 
which is a synonym either for intellectual 
laziness, or religious cynicism, and although 
it be a strong thing to say, yet one may 
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fairly hold that an honest bigot who not 
only believes something with the “ marrow of 
his bones,” but would also burn his neighbour 
because his neighbour believes something 
else, really deserves more respect than the 
man who believes nothing, and does not 
think anything worth believing. When 
Newman denounced the spirit of religious 
liberalism, and used to say not indistinctly 
that he would rather see England more, and 
not less, fanatical than it was, he was really, 
as he understood it, pleading for more 
reverence, and more humility, for seriousness 
and sincerity of intellect; and Mr. John 
Morley, in his thorough-going book on 
“Compromise,” is really pleading for the 
same thing from a different point of view 
when he insists that principle is more than 
expediency, and quotes with regret the 
saying, “It is not at all easy to wind an 
Englishman up to the level of dogma.” Of 
course, dogma in the mouth of Newman 
means something very different from dogma 
with Morley, but both those honest men 
hated intellectual trifling, and believed in in- 
tense and even fierce conviction. If having 
convictions, and holding convictions, were 
bigotry then bigotry were a noble virtue, and 
one might be proud to be called a bigot. 

It might be well also to note that bigotry 
in its genuine sense is not the characteristic 
of any particular school, and that the bigotry 
of unbelief is quite as unreasonable and 
virulent as the bigotry of faith. French Catho- 
lics may have had an unhappy tendency to 
misrepresent and persecute Protestants as if 
they were disloyal both to their God and to 
their country, but French infidels have more 
than once fallen into a frenzy against 
religion and have shown the spirit which 
fed the flames of the Inquisition. An 
English Evangelical may lose his temper 
with some one who does not hold his theory 
of the Atonement, but he will not be one 
whit more heated in defending his doctrine 
of substitution than a certain type of 
Broad Churchman will be in attacking it. 
It is indeed one of the intellectual paradoxes 
of life that a person who prides himself upon 
his freedom from prejudices and his com- 
prehensive charity will forget the rules of 
good taste, and be quite unworthy of himself 
when he is criticising what is called Evangeli- 
cal religion—as for instance, Matthew Arnold, 
with his discreditable gibes on the three 


Lord Shaftesburys. Such a man will have a 
pleasant although, very likely, a contemptuous 
word for an Italian peasant with her winking 
Madonna; and for a Theosophist with his 
weird notions; and for Positivism, Christian 
Science, or any other eccentricity of the 
religious world ; but he will show his teeth, 
and be quite insolent, to a person who holds 
the great historical doctrine of the Deity of 
our Lord and the sacrifice of the Cross. 
And bigotry is much more unpardonable in 
one who plumes himself upon his liberality 
than in one who hates the very word broad, 
for surely if one calls himself liberal, he is 
bound to have no limits to his charity. 
Bigotry is not then the vice of any 
particular school, and is not annexed to any 
distinctive doctrine ; it is a perverted spirit 
of religion, and has three infallible charac- 
teristics. It is concerned not with what is 
essential in faith, but with what is accidental ; 
not with the substance which remains from 
age to age, but with the varying forms into 
which that substance is cast. People are 
not, for instance, bigoted for Christ’s own 
sake, and angry because their neighbours do 
not see how true and gracious He is, or 
because they do not love and follow Him, 
which were almost excusable; but they are 
bigoted about Christ, and angry because 
their neighbours either hold that He is God, 
or because they hold that He is merely man. 
No one I suppose ever got into a heat with 
his brother because he did not admire his 
Lord, but many a one has wished to burn 
his brother, and sometimes has succeeded 
in doing it, because he did not hold the 
same creed about his Lord. People are not 
bigoted about the Church of God—that 
society of redeemed souls, of all ages and all 
nations, which constitutes the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—but they are absurdly 
bigoted about their own branch of that 
society, and are always unconsciously proving 
that it is only a sect by cutting themselves 
off from a large body of their fellow 
Christians. No one is carried beyond him- 
self in his love of truth, and through his 
passion for truth quarrels with his neighbour; 
but he will quarrel with his best friend about 
what he calls the truth, that is, the particular 
way in which he has been accustomed to 
state truth. Bigotry, in short, never lives at 
the centre, but always on the outer circle of 
religion. 
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Bigotry, again, can be distinguished from 
conviction, because the one rests on prejudice 
and the other on reason. When one has 
made any province of truth his own by 
patient and reverent search he is bound to 
be humble and tolerant—humble because he 
has learned how vast truth is, of which he 
only possesses a minute part; tolerant because 
his neighbour may very likely possess some 
other part. But if one claims some province 
which he has never conquered with his own 
hand, and which he has never seen with his 
own eyes, then is he sensitive and jealous to 
the last degree about his possession, and ready 
to go to war about it, just because he holds 
it by so doubtful a tenure. Toleration springs 
from a sense of intellectual and spiritual 
security ; bigotry is generally the fretful and 
nervous temper of one who is doubtful about 
his title deeds and resents any inquiry. 
When a man knows whom he has believed, 
and is persuaded, he possesses his soul in 
patience, and also in sweetness. When one 
only knows what he has believed, and does 
not know why he has believed it, he is full of 
suspicion and keeps sleepless watch upon his 
frontier. 

And a bigoted person can always be 
detected by this unfortunate attitude towards 
his fellow men, that he hates those with whom 
he disagrees. If one be spiritually persuaded 
concerning any truth then he must regard 
his brother, who has not been so persuaded, 
with compassion, because being blind, very 
likely through no fault of his own but 
through the force of circumstances, he is 
missing the glory of the sun and the beauty 
of the flowers. But if one is merely filled 
with notions about truth, then it is natural 
that he should be very indignant with his 
brother who regards them as foolishness, and 
should wish to teach him some salutary 
lesson for his impertinence. ‘Truth itself, 
see you, is no man’s monopoly, but is the 
birthright of us all, and it is pitiable if my 
brother has lost his heritage ; but theories— 
ah! they are my own, and when you deny 
them it is a personal offence. Unto the 
bigoted person it is an irrelevance that the 
accused loves the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
question is whether he holds the doctrine of 
the mass; the bigot would not be consoled 
by the fact that his neighbour had become a 
Christian, he would only be affected by his 
becoming a member of his special denomina- 


tion. The Pharisees were the bigots of our 
Lord’s day, and the type of bigotry unto all 
ages; and our Lord denounced them among 
other reasons for this, that they did not labour 
to make convertsto God and to righteousness, 
but proselytes to Judaism and their own sect, 
and so their proselytes were more children of 
the devil than themselves. 

It is a historical fact, and one of the most 
lamentable in morals, that bigotry, which the 
Church; has counted almost a virtue and of 
which very few people repent, has been the 
cause of larger misery to the human race than 
any other sin, than the love of money, or the 
lusts of the flesh. It has been the cause of 
the bitterest and cruellest wars ever waged, 
where mercy was shown neither to man nor 
woman from the Crusades to the war of the 
thirty years, from the Civil War in England 
to the massacres in Ireland. For the sake of 
religion, and in the name of God, Moham- 
medans have massacred Christians, and 
Christians Mohammedans; Romanists have 
tortured Protestants, and Protestants Roman- 
ists; Episcopalians have persecuted Presby- 
terians, and Presbyterians Episcopalians ; the 
Waldensians were hunted in their valleys like 
wild beasts, and the blood of the Covenanters 
was mingled with the wine of the Sacrament 
on Scottish moors ; the flower of the French 
nation was cut down on St. Bartholomew’s 
eve; the Spaniards erected the Inquisition, 
and forfeited their place among the free 
nations; the Friends, gentlest of all 
Christian communities, were treated as 
criminals by the Puritans; and Unitarians, 
the most ethical of all denominations, have 
been made religious outcasts. And all this 
has been done in the name of faith, and most 
of it in the name of Christ, who rebuked 
His apostles because they wished to call 
down fire upon a Samaritan village, and who 
never was merciless with any one except with 
the bigots; who all His life fought against 
this evil spirit, and finally was Himself 
crucified by it upon the Cross. 

Bigotry will shatter the peace of a home. 
and tear up the most sacred fellowship of 
human society by the roots, dividing a wife 
from her husband and setting children 
against their parents, and will put an intoler- 
able strain upon the most tender and sincere 
friendship. I have known, to mentiona few 
cases out of a sad catalogue, a wife prefer 
that her husband should attend no place of 
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worship, and live as a practical infidel, rather 
than belong to another denomination than 
her own; a daughter refuse to be present at 
prayers in her father’s house, or even say the 
Lord’s prayer with her mother, because her 
father and mother, most devout people, did 
not belong to the strictest sect of the 
Pharisees; an ordained minister of Jesus 
Christ refuse to worship for a single day 
under the ministry of his venerable father, 
because the son had seen fit to leave his 
father’s church, and belonged to another 
which held virtually the same Catholic creed ; 
and a missionary staying on his travels at 
the station of another church, and worship- 
ping on the Lord’s Day with his fellow 
Christians, being refused the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, the symbol of unity and 
love in face of the heathen because, although 
he had been baptized, he had not been 
baptized under the same conditions and 
forms as his hosts. Could anything be more 
senseless from the standpoint of reason, more 
disastrous from the standpoint of charity, or 
more lamentable from the standpoint of 
Christ ? 

Is it to be for one moment imagined that 
if Christ appeared in the midst of His 
disciples on earth, who Himself was called a 
Samaritan, and made a Samaritan heretic to 
be the type of charity in His parable, that 
He would confirm those distinctions which 
our narrowness has created, or that we would 
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dare to mention them for one instant in His 
presence? Is it credible to any one who has 
read the Gospels that Christ would receive 
into His favour a person who did not love 
Him, nor keep His commandments, because 
He held the creed of the church, and called 
Christ “ Lord, Lord”? Or that He would 
cast out and refuse to count as His friend 


‘one who had done homage by faithful and 


thorough-going obedience to the law of love, 
because through the influence of heredity or 
the limitations of the human mind, he had 
made some mistake about the person of the 
Lord? Our Master was not blind to character, 
not immoral in His charity ; He also had His 
dividing line and made His own distinctions. 
Upon the one side He placed those who 
were sincere and lowly, and trustful and 
kindly in deed, and those, in spite of their 
failings, He counted His friends. And on the 
other side He set those who were self-right- 
eous and high-minded, and uncharitable and 
bitter of spirit, and those, in spite of all their 
self satisfaction and correct thinking, and 
good works, He did not count His friends. 
It is dangerous for His short-sighted and 
frail disciples to sit in judgment upon their 
fellow men; but if we allow ourselves to 
justify anything, let it ever be goodness ; if 
we allow ourselves to condemn anything, let 
it ever be wickedness ; and if we justify, let it 
be in humility ; if we condemn, let it be in 
charity. 





THE SERVICE 


OF THE BEASTS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LANCELOT SPEED 


HE letter which led to the following 
events was written in the hush of 
the tangled jungle when starless, 
steamy blackness hung over the 

wild land which, alternately swelling into 
sun-scorched escarpment and sinking into 
forest-shrouded hollows where at nightfall 
the fever mists roll like smoke, stretches from 
the great Nyanza towards the home of the 
Somali. ‘The white man who wrote it wore 
thorn-rent rags, his face was seamed by lines, 


and he leaned one elbow heavily on an empty 
provision case from utter weariness. Moisture 
from the giant cane fell drumming upon the 
tent, and his two companions, whose tattered 
garments scarcely covered them decently, 
cast dubious glances towards the blinking 
lamp. 

Dilapidated surveying instruments, which 
had suffered in their long journey through 
African forest and swamp, partly filled the 
tent, and without, black soldier and carrier 
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THE SERVICE OF THE BEASTS 


lay silent among the dew-drenched under- 
growth, enduring what had been ordained as 
becomes the dusky fatalist. Some were sick 
or wounded, and all were hungry. When the 
letter was finished the writer sighed a little 
as he said, “If the messenger gets through 
this should bring relief. If not, death will 
come no harder here than in any other place, 
and for the credit of our colour we cannot 
desert the sick. Our friends are still follow- 
ing us like hornets, each with an equally 
venomous sting.” 

He glanced out through the tent door, and 
a comrade who lay on a waterproof sheet, too 
hungry to sleep, said quietly, “Of course. 
Still, I should say the chances are that, like 
the last one, a poisoned arrow overtakes him 
on the way.” 

The older man only nodded. He was 
one of those who, serving the nation in newly 
opened lands, know that the word Empire 
means before all things a heavy responsibility, 
and he had an intimate acquaintance with 
sudden death and pestilence, while now it 
was the thought of his starving and helpless 
sick that troubled him chiefly. Neither did 
he unduly blame the naked tribesmen who 
followed the retreat of the survey “ ulendo” 
flinging their reed spears into every camp, 
for there was scarcity in the land, and they 
failed to understand when the black soldiers 
requisitioned their skinny goats that the 
white leader intended to pay for them. 
Then a black man who was not a pure negro 
entered the tent. He had laid aside his 
distinctive tunic, and stood naked before 
them save for a roll of cloth, with a package 
of banana flour slung round his shoulder, 
and taking the letter said, ‘‘It is a ten days’ 
journey for a strong man to the first outpost, 
and whether I shall reach it only Allah 
knows. Yet nothing shall be wanting that a 
man may do.” 

They stood face to face a moment, the 
thin haggard Briton with the grey in his hair 
and the dusky follower of the Prophet who 
was a giant in muscular strength compared 
with him, but for different reasons which 
were one at the beginning there was the 
same stamp of steadfastness upon them. 
They were representatives of the two races 
which, though both have blundered, and one 
has sunk at times into cruelty, have spent 
their best freely that in the end the light 
which rose eastwards should fill the dark 
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places of Africa. Then the Briton said, 
“Go, and peace go with you. Our livesare 
in your hands,” and the guide vanished into 
the night, after which the lamp was turned 
out and deep silence brooded over every- 
thing. 

In due time, by the special grace of Allah, 
and in spite of certain spear-armed heathen 
who followed him by the way, so he told the 
district officer, the messenger limped starv- 
ing and slashed all over by sword-edged 
grasses into the outpost. ‘“ The land was 
stricken with famine, and when there was 
little food to eat our men fell sick,” he said. 
“Then the heathen waylaid us among the 
grass, and crawled like snakes with poisoned 
blades into the campat night. But the white 
man who led us would not leave the sick, 
and now when there is no more powder and 
all the beasts are dead, his word is, ‘Send 
us help before we perish’.” 

“Ah!” said the stern-faced officer who 
had heard such tales before. “I partly 
expected this. Let mesee; yes, Umfreville, 
you will have to go. The first step is to pur- 
chase transport beasts, and you must be eco- 
nomical. That ulendo has proved costly, 
and we have already outrun our estimates. 
At the outside, you should not spend more 
than—, and remember your duty is to take 
through relief, avoiding, if possible, hostilities. 
Here is an order on the depdét for banana 
flour.” 

Thus it happened that Lieutenant Umfre- 
ville tramped with a few black soldiers across 
a dried-up land, seeking the little hardy 
native donkeys, for in time of scarcity the 
human carrier consumes his own load of 
food. Also neither camels nor mules will 
live in that country, as unfortunate transport 
contractors know. So far as years went he 
was very young ; neither had the experiences 
of an ordinary lifetime compressed into his 
sojourn in Africa quite effaced the cheerful 
recklessness which made him the darling of 
his dusky soldiery, though they had worn 
the colour from his face and the flesh 
from his limbs. He had travelled far when, 


one afternoon, the bare rock ridges rose 
through glancing vapour like islands above 
the scorching plain, he met a tall Arab 
swathed all over in blue and white cotton 
followed by men from the Upper Nile with 
venerable guns, and a train of little donkeys 
of the indefatigable kind which can thrive on 
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anything from the bark of trees to camel 
thorns. 

“ Peace and greeting!” the former said, 
spreading his palms outwards with a gesture 
of wide benevolence. “] heard the white 
protector was looking for beasts, and there 
are no asses between Nyassa and Khartum 
to compare with these. Swift as eagles, 
strong as lions, and they are his; but being 
a poor man I ask that he will give half their 
value for them.” 

Charlesworth Umfreville looked over the 
beasts with an assumption of wisdom in 
such matters which was ludicrous, and one of 
them tried to bite him. ‘Then he frowned 
when he heard what the half-value was, and 
said to his interpreter, “‘ Does this benevolent 
image fancy we are going to empty the 
treasury to purchase his man-eaters which he 
has probably stolen from the Baganda? 
Offer him one tenth of it.” 


‘*** Nothing shall be wanting that a man may do’” 
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The dealer, however, smiled sorrowfully 
as he answered that he had many children to 
provide for in the North, and after they had 
bargained for another hour or so called his 
retainers together, saying, “ Strong as lions, 
more tireless than the galloping camel, but, 
if the officer will not have them thus as a 
gift I go on to seek the other white man, who, 
it maybe, deals justly with the poor.” 

The shaft went home, for Umfreville 
knew that a transport contractor whose 
camels had died was open to purchase 
beasts, and recalling the messenger’s story 
breathed harder as he pictured his three 
starving countrymen waiting vainly for relief 
in the stricken camp. Then, and he did 
not serve the nation for the sake of the 
nation’s pay, he remembered the broad 
acres in England which would one day be 
his, and made answer, “It’s extortion, but I 
must have them if I make up the difference 
over a fair value myself. 
Tell him we give in, Inter- 
preter.” 

“It is well,” said the Arab. 
“May the white man be 
always equally satisfied. Now 
let him give me what mer- 
chandise he has, with an 
order on the store camp for 
the rest, and I will drive in 
the beasts for him. Also, if 
he travel another day west 
he will find more donkeys 
in a heathen village, but he 
must deal with caution—they 
are dishonest people there.” 

So the Arab departed to- 
wards the east, while Umfre- 
ville, who sent two Swahili 
with him, marched on with 
his face towards the setting 
sun. He would, however, 
have sent more soldiers had 
he heard the former say to 
his sable lieutenant, “It is 
Allah who gives the faithful 
wisdom, and the unbelievers 
are foolish as children, where- 
fore we will go on thankfully, 
and it may be sell the beasts 
also to the other white man. 
What are two Swahili? I 
will deal with them.” 

. Umfreville travelled two 
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‘** Peace and greeting 


whole days before he found the native 
village, and when he did so there were 
no beasts within it. There never had 
been any, the headman said, for being 
poor their women carried the loads for 
them. Then Unmfreville kept a tight hand 
on his temper, and tired as he was marched 
out again under the moon’ ght, while when 
next morning he met the tw:: Swahili return- 
ing shame-facedly their story ran, ‘* That 
Arab is a wizard, and we are only men. He 
gave us a sweet stuff to drink, which was 
doubtless enchanted, for we slept heavily, 
and when we woke at sunrise both men and 
beasts were gone.” 

After this he pressed on the faster, and by 
dusk the following day came limping into 
the contractor’s thorn-fenced camp. 

“T heard you were scouring the country 
for donkeys,” the latter said, ‘“‘and I fancy 
I got in ahead of you. Bought a fine drove 
from an Arab yesterday though he made me 
pay well for them. Seemed an obliging 
party, ‘and seeing we were short of water 
offered to drive them on to the river camp 
if I lent him some coolies. Hallo !—what 
are you saying?” 

XXX—33 


“TI said duped—tricked—completely 
taken in,” answered Unmfreville savagely. 
“‘T paid him quadruple value for those beasts 
already. Can’t you see the wretched im- 
postor has sold the same animals to both of 
us, and now he’s marching hot-foot for 
German territory. No; send your Indian 
cook away; I’m going on to overtake 
him.” 

“ Then I’m coming too,” said the bronzed 
contractor, whose route ran over the parched 
uplands, grimly. ‘You can’t settle this 
matter without me;” and so when the mon 
shone out again Umfreville, half-asleep, wit: 
bleeding feet, still dragged himself along, 
while the contractor’s retainers, a miscel- 
laneous rabble of untamed dark-skinned men, 
brought up the rear of his worn-out com- 
panv It was in the grey of the second 
dawning that acting on the advice of a 
Swahili scout they crept through the brown 
thorn towards a depression where palms 
marked the course of a shrunken river. It 
was very still in the hollow, and U:nfreville felt 
his heart beat as he stared into the drifting 
mist while his advance guard worked round 
to cut off the foe's retreat, and the big 








contractor laughed harshly as he thrust 
a bottle-shaped cartridge into his rifle’s 
breech. 

Then an angry cry rang through the 
shadows, followed by a sudden clamour, 
while when forgetting his weariness Umfre- 
ville who floundered madly through the 
thorny scrub with the burly contractor 
panting behind him ran into the clammy 
mist he found only the dead embers of fires, 
and the flanking party leaning disconsolately 
on their rifles in the deserted camp. Its 
occupants had’ doubtlessly departed silently 
on their approach, but they had evidently 
only time to take some of the loaded 
animals away. “ I’m thankful,” gasped 
Umfreville. , “They’re homely beasts to 
look at, but every load they carry may 
save five men’s lives. Well, we'll catch 
that rascal Some other day, and for a few 
hours I must rest my men.” 

«It seenis fo me you are taking too much 
for grantegy" answered the contractor. 
“Some of 4hy own rascals who have a tribal 
feud with his people are following up the 
trail, and those donkeys are mine. No, I 
don’t want their value ; I want the beasts. 
I’m a plain and wholly commonplace man, 
but her Majesty’s commission won’t by any 
means enable you to ride roughshod over 
me.” 

Umfreville slowly straightened his weary 
limbs, and stood upright facing him under 
the growing light, tall, slight, and débonnaire 
in spite of his torn uniform and heavy eyes. 
The other was souare of jaw and shoulder 
of the stiff-necked kind bred in the hard 
North, and one big hand was clenched like a 
vice. Then the younger man, remembering 
he was on the nation’s business, checked the 
sharp retort, and waved aside the black 
sergeant who waited his command. 

“If you will listen for two minutes it may 
save unpleasantness,” he said, and concisely, 
cutting out half the pronouns and all the 
adjectives, he related the sequence of events. 
Then the listener stepped forward with out- 
stretched hand, saying, “I apologise; why 
didn’t you explain before? Now, you can 
take them all; I waive my claim. This 
year’s cattle sickness has nearly ruined me, 
and I’ve nine hundred loads rotting for lack 
of transport. Still, you want them more 
than I do, and heaven forbid I should make 
money while my countrymen starve. So 
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we'll arrange the whole thing somehow when 
you come back again, but,” and his shrewd 
eyes twinkled, “ will the department certify 
that extortionate voucher ?” 

“That,” said Umfreville stiffly, “is my 
own business. Will you sit down and have 
breakfast with me?” 

So they sat at meat together in amity under 
the tufted palms beside the lukewarm river, 
and when they had rested Umfreville drove 
his donkeys triumphantly away while the 
contractor followed the Arab’s trail, though 
he never saw him or his menagain. Umfre- 
ville, however, knew nothing of this. He 
had loaded the patient beasts with banana 
flour and ammunition cases, and pressed 
northwards day by day until winding down 
from the plateaux they floundered through 
steamy jungles into the land of the giant 
grass. Here water was scarce and bad, and 
often they lost their way among the maze of 
flinty stems which met high above their heads, 
when weary hours were spent slashing a path 
back to the native trail again. But where 
the grass was thinner a glittering cone of 
snow loomed up asa beacon, far off and 
ethereal against the dazzling blue, and the 
officer’s heart grew lighter as he tramped 
beside the leader of the asses, which he fed 
with his own hand. 

The dumb creature knew him, and would 
rub its rough head against his arm, then with 
the native charms jingling about its neck 
amble on proudly at the head of the column, 
while the alien soldiers laughed as_ they 
changed the heavy rifles from slope to trail. 

“ This beast is as wise as manya Waganda,” 
said Umfreville to his interpreter, who could 
not grasp his meaning, “and I’m growing 
fond of him, though they don’t include the 
care of donkeys in the Sandhurst curriculum. 
Still, I wonder what my fox-hunting brothers 
would say if they saw me. Wecan spare him 
another pint of water. Come along; it’s 
English lives you’re carrying, Rosinante.” 

Then the charms would rattle again as her 
Majesty’s officer patted the dumb creature’s 
neck, and as the line quickened its pace a 
little the bare-footed soldiers whispered that 
the white men could bewitch the beasts. But 


they did not march in peace, for at times, 
when the shadows lengthened, a spear came 
whirring out of the jungle, and Umfre- 
ville, who felt his pulses quicken, fingered 
Still, he remembered his 


his revolver) 
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orders, and, checking an im- 
pulse to sweep the thickets for 
the lurking foe, spoke stern 
words to the fidgeting soldiers, 
and pressed on unheeding. 
Twice, however, in the black 
stillness of a steamy night, the 
beasts did him good service, 
for their instinct was better 
than the vigilance of a drowsy 
sentry, and the white man was 
roused by their movements in 
time to hear a stealthy rustling 
among the stems. 

Then the blast of a crashing 
volley shook the jungle, and, 
though ic doubtless hurt no 
one, the wild men who crept 
on the camp like shadows 
vanished as silently, and Umfre- 
ville gnawed his lip because he 
might not follow them when he 
found the sentry sleeping for 
ever with a spear through him. 
Like others of his race bred in 
the gutter or reared luxuri- 
ously, he could rise to the 
occasion, and the careless, light- 
hearted young officer had 
changed suddenly into a de- 
termined, calculating man 
under the pressure of responsi- 
bility. At last, one hot morn- 
ing when the grass was crack- 
ling under the burning sun, 
and the temperature grew in- 
supportable down among its stems, he 
tramped keen-eyed and dripping with per- 
spiration beside his pet, in an unusual state 
of expectancy. According his calculations, 
if the “ulendo” could march at all they 
should meet it before the following day. 

Therewas, however, no sign of either friend 
or foe, save for the suspicious snap of some 
dry tendril now and then, until, pricking its 
long ears, the foremost ass checked its pace. 
“ What is it, Rosinante? I wish I knew what 
you heard,” said the white man. “ Hallo, 
sergeant, close them in at the tail, and call in 
that flanker.” 

This wag unnecessary, for with a shout of 
warning the’ black soldier came smashing 
through the grass, dim shadows flitted behind 
him, and while the orders rolled along the 
line, men gripping their rifles stood grimly 





‘‘He found the sentry sleeping for ever” 


among the stems, and Umfreville waited like 
a statue beside the beast. Then, and he had 
almost grown used to it, there was a whirring 
of long shafts, a singing of arrows, and a 
sudden silence after the rifles spoke, but this 
time two drivers were down, and their officer 
felt a burning pain in his arm. He could 
not draw the reed shaft forth, so setting his 
teeth he snapped it off, after which his voice 
rang out hoarsely, “ Put those men in the 
hammocks. Fall in; we’re going on again.” 

The black drivers had eyes, however, and 
one of them said wondering, “ The ways of 
the white men are strange, for while we 
sheltered behind the asses we saw this one 
standing before the leader that the spears 
might not harm the beast.” 

It was about this time that the men of the 
“ulendo ” came limping, gaunt and hollow- 
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eyed from many days on quarter rations, 
through the sun-scorched grass, and their 
leader frowned each time he put down his 
blistered foot, until he said to the white 
companion who lurched, as it were, drunkenly 
behind him. “If help doesn’t come in 
two days, or there is another attack, we will 
certainly leave our bones in this wilderness. 
Still, we have brought on every one, and I 
feel somehow that relief is near. The grass- 
men have left us alone lately, and a party 
better worth robbing must be coming this 
way. Hallo—what ever was that?” 

“T think it was a Swahili shout,” said his 
companion gasping. “ Yes—that was an 
English voice. Hurray !—listen—relief is 
coming.” 

He gripped the leader’s arm with a thin 
hand, and there was breathless silence until 
a crash of firing rolled across the jungle. 
Then a great roar of voices ran down the 
straggling line, and famishing men, forgetting 
their hunger and weariness, broke into a 
shambling run. 

“ Stop them! keep your ranks, and order 
of march”; cried the leader in fierce excite- 
ment, but for once his men were out of 
hand, and same yelled wildly while others 





laughed like children as they floundered on, 
until at last when they streamed down the 
hollow of a dried up watercourse the Euro- 
peans halted. File by file, with a jingle of 
strap and swivel as the rifles jolted at the 
trail, black men in uniform wound down the 
opposite side with the loaded beasts between, 
and a dusty, dripping white man marched 
before them patting a patient ass’s neck. 
Then the uproar became deafening, and 
while some gave thanks to Allah and some 
to the heathen’s gods, holding themselves 
proudly erect, and swinging with measured 
stride through the stirred up dust out of 
which there rose the patter of many hoofs, 
the dusky soldiers moved on, until Umfreville 
grasped the leader of the “ ulendo’s” hand. 
* All well? All well? I’m glad to hear it,” 
he said dizzily. ‘We were less lucky—lost 
two men, and I’ve several others with spear 
heads in them. Excuse my left hand, won’t 
you: there’s an iron barb fast in the other 
arm. Know something of surgery, don’t 
you? you might see to my wounded.” 

This was sufficient, for the listener was a 
man of action, and as he slit the tunic sleeve 
his words were characteristic, ‘I’ll see to 
you first; the sooner this is out the better, 





** Felt a burning pain in his army’ 
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Lawrence, bring me the brass-bound case. 
Stand still, Umfreville, I won’t hurt you. 
There, it will be over in another moment.” 

“Ah!” said the young officer, drawing in 
his breath with a hiss, as they wound a 
bandage round his arm. “ Thanks, very 
much,” and leaning against the beast he sat 
down beside it limply in the dust, while the 
dumb creature bending its rough head 
regarded him in a manner which at any other 
time would have been ludicrous. 

‘Must have been the heat, or want of 
sleep; they’ve kept us awake lately, and we 
lost no time, you know,” he said staring at 
the man who stooped beside him. “I 
apologise, couldn’t help it, and I feel better 
now. Poor old Rosinante, he seems to 
understand it, don’t you think ?” 

No one smiled when he raised himself by 
grasping the beast’s neck, and added, “It 
was a Clean wound, wasn’t it, and I’m going to 


rest a while in the shade. Send your chief 
of commissariat to confer with mine. The 
first thing needful is to prepare a good meal.” 

Fires were quickly lighted, and dusky 
men of various shades of colour fraternising 
regardless of racial differences for once filled 
themselves with banana flour. Then when 
those of lighter skin sat round an impro- 
vised table of empty deal cases the leader 
of the “ulendo” said, “ We thank you, Umfre- 
ville. I understand your folks at home are 
proud of their quarterings, and there was 
some tale about your own weakness for 
heraldry. ‘This is an age when romance is 
blended with strict utility, but I think they 
might also be proud of the one you have 
added to the escutcheon, if it’s only an ass’s 
head. So—one tablespoon of lukewarm 
claret to kill the germs in the swamp water— 
here’s to the man who fed the starving—and 
the faithful beasts.” 


THE COMMUNION OF HEAVEN THROUGH EARTH 


By THE Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


‘*Say not ‘Who shall ascend into heaven to 
bring Christ down from above?’ The word is nigh 
thee.’’—Romans x. 6 and 8. 


ND so in apostolic days as well as 
in ours men have made scientific 
objection to divine communion! 
One would think Paul was speak- 

ing to the British Association. The words 
he combats are thoroughly up-to-date in the 
twentieth century: “Who shall ascend into 
heaven? Are we not circumscribed within 
the limits of nature? Can a man escape his 
own shadow? Can any one get beyond the 
bounds of his natural environment?” So 
asks the Association of the first Christian 
age. But if the objection is scientific, 
Paul’s answer is scientific too: ‘‘’ The word 
of God is nigh thee.” He says in effect : 
“ The science is on our side. You do not 
need to go up to heaven in order to have 
divine communion. You do not require to 
transcend the limits of your natural environ- 
ment. Your environment is itself God’s 
telegraphic wire—the medium through 


which the message comes from your Father.” 
That is Paul’s answer put into modern 
language. And has it not been borne out 
by modern facts? Is it not true that Man’s 
greatest powers of communion have been 
through the laws that confine him? He has 
sent messages to his far-off brother, and 
they have travelled on the very wires of his 
own cage, ‘The forces which imprison him 
have been his couriers. Steam has carried 
his mandates by land, by sea: the lightning 
has flashed his words from shore to shore ; 
the sun has painted his image; the ether 
has repeated his voice; the phonograph has 
transmitted his physical accents; the 
Rontgen Rays have revealed his secret 
wounds. The waves of nature may have 
bound him to the shore; but it is on the 
waves of nature that his messages have 
floated. 

And on these waves shall not Thy mes- 
sages float to me, O Lord? Shall the vibra- 
tions of the ether carry all voices but Thine? 
Shall I receive tidings from the end of the 
earth within a few seconds, and shall there 
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be no tidings from Thee? ‘Thou art nearer 
to me than is any friend in foreign land ; 
shall Thy voice alone be silent? I have 
made all nature my messenger to my 
brother; I have stretched a cable of com- 
munion even through the separating sea. 
Hast Thou no cable of communion, O my 
Father? Have I, Thy creature, alone the 
resources of nature at command? Have I 
more power of revealing than Thou? Is the 
electric current unknown to thee? Is the 
ether unknown to Thee? Is the wireless 
telegraph unknown to Thee? Art Thou not 
the Spirit of nature, the Soul of nature? Is 
it not through Thine inspiring that I have 
found my modes of revealing ? Shalt Thou 
teach me by natural law to speak to my 
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brother and yet be unable by natural law to 
speak to me? Nay, my Father; Thou too 
hast Thy messages to my soul. Science can- 
not rob me of Thy communion by revealing 
my pcison wall. It is on my prison wall Thy 
messages are written ; my communion comes 
in the broken bread; my Christ is revealed 
in the print of the earthly nails. I need not 
soar beyond the clouds to find Thee ; behold, 
Thou comest to me in the clouds, and in the 
clouds every eye shall see Thee! Not in 
the firmament above the waters shall I hear 
Thy voice; Thy music is on the waters ; 
Thy voice comes over the sea. The modern 
mists may have hid the mountain’s brow; 
but the modern mists themselves are the dust 
of Thy chariot wheels. 





THE CHAPEL CAR RAILWAY MISSION 


By MISS A. M. KRECKER 


into a composite church, prayer- 

meeting room, Sunday-school, and 

parsonage, are the singular and 
effective equipment for missionary work 
adopted by the American Baptist Publication 
Society of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as a 
means of reaching the countless churchless 
communities through the wild and remote 
sections of the United States, and the multi- 
tude of employés engaged on the vast net- 
work of lengthy railroads throughout the 
country. 

These cars have travelled over one 
hundred and forty thousand miles and been 
the place of worship for over ten thousand 
religious services, at which eleven thousand 
sermons were delivered by the itinerating 
missionaries in charge. Nearly seven thou- 
sand Bibles and books have been distributed 
to..those coming to the meetings, and more 
than four hundred thousand pages of tracts. 
As a result of the chapel car work, no fewer than 
nine thousand persons have professed con- 
version in meetings held in the chapel cars, 
eighty-two permanent churches have been 
organised, seventy-one meeting houses have 
been secured, sixty-eight pastors have been 
settled, sixty-nine Sunday-schools have been 


Ss" railway cars metamorphosed each 


organised, and over sixteen hundred people 
have been baptized. 

It is about nine years ago that the chapel 
car was first dreamed of even in a vague 
manner. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, the eminent 
Baptist clergyman of Philadelphia, accepted 
an invitation from his brother, Mr. Colgate 
Hoyt, a prominent railroad director, to 
take a trip with him in his private car, and 
while travelling through Northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota he noted the many small 
towns wholly or nearly destitute of religious 
privileges,and suggested that the railroad men 
were not doing all they cculd for these 
places. Discussion of the matter led to the 
further suggestion that they should build a 
car, equip it as a church, and have it side- 
tracked into these little towns. This proposal 
gave rise to the formation of a Chapel Car 
Syndicate by six prominent railroad men, in- 
cluding Mr. Colgate Hoyt, Mr. E. J. Barney, 
and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who built and 
furnished the chapel car “ Evangel” and 
presented it to the Baptist Publication 
Society to be used under its direction along 
the railroad lines in the west. 

Since then five other chapel cars have 
been built,and put into operation; the 
second, the “ Emanuel,” built by subscrip- 
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tion, the third the gift of Mr. William Hills 
of New York, and named “Glad Tidings,” 
the fourth named “Good Will,” a fifth built 
by the ladies of the denomination, and 
christened ‘‘ Messenger of Peace,” and the 
sixth planned by the young men, and named 
for them, “ The Young Men’s Chapel Car.” 
Each car is about seventy-five feet long, 
and is achurch and parsonage inone. The 
chapel is well provided with Bibles, song- 
books, maps, charts, tracts and the like, 
together with a fine little organ. There are 
a blackboard and coloured crayon for the 
illustrated talks, and 
allthat the missionary 
needs for conveni- 
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meeting in the afternoon, the preaching 
service at night, and the moruing service the 
next day. 

The news of the car’s arrival circulates 
freely, aud at the first service not a vacant 
seat remains. Some one plays the organ, 
the children are taught some bright songs 
and a prayer, and then are asked to repeat 
some Scripture verses. Some of them will 
say little snatches from a school speech and 
think it is from the Bible. Often they stare 
and say they have no Bible at home. They 
are given tickets with verses out of the Bible, 

and the next day 
they proudly stand 





ence. It seats about 
one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Leaving the chapel 
proper and passing 
through a_ swing- 
door, one comes to 
the living rooms of 
the travelling 
preacher and his wife. 
There areupper and 
lower berths as on a 
palace sleeper, a 
library of books, a 
roller-top desk, and 
a folding dining-table. 
A hall leads from 
this ten-foot apart- 
ment to a_ small 
kitchen—just stand- 
ing room—fitted up 
with refrigerator, cup- 
board, sink, and 
range. Then there are closets and pantries. 

The missionaries count themselves as rail- 
road people, living on the line nearly all the 
time. They clean cars, scrub floors, carry 
coal, wash dishes, couple cars, and do many 
other forms of railroad work. All this brings 
them very close to the men, so that the 
“churches on wheels,” with preacher, choir, 
parsonage all in one, are everywhere enthusi- 
astically received. 

When they pull up at a little country 
station they attract more attention than a 
circus. All the boys and girls and many of 
the grown people come crowding about the 
car to see what it means. Signs are put 
out inviting all to come to the children’s 
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and repeat the verses. 
There are Bible 
stories related to 
them, and after the 
devotional part of 
the service they 
eagerly remain to 
hear other children’s 
tales; and so they 
are entertained and 
completely won. 
They never miss ‘a 
meeting themselves 
and they bring many 
an older recruit from 
their families. 

Many rough men 
drop in just to see 
what the chapel car 
means — men from 
stock ranches, lumber 
mills, mining camps, 
railroad shops, who 
would never think of 
troubling to dress for a regular church. They 
come in from curiosity ; they are met cor- 
dially by the preacher and made to feel com- 
pletely at ease, and the influence of the 
service steals into their hearts. 

There is a vast army of such men who are 
never able to attend church services save 
through the instrumentality of the chapel 
cars. While these cars are being hauled 
from place to place many of these railroad 
men gather in and hold in them divine 
service. Prayer-meetings moving at the rate 
of forty or sixty miles an hour are frequently 
conducted. 

When the destination of the chapel car has 
been reached and the car has been conveni- 
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ently side-tra. ed, invitations are sent out 
reading “Come in just as you are.” That 
means that the men are expected to enter 
with their bare arms, in their working clothes, 
without tidying themselves for church as men 
are obliged to do for the meetings in the 
conventional buildings. 

The men believe the invitation, and come 
in and sit down on the beautiful seats of the 
car, prepared to listen. Much use is made 
of singing, whether congregational music, 
solos, duets or the like, all to the delight of 
the audience. Then the Gospel is presented 
to them in simple, pointed sermons on such 
subjects as “ Down Grade,” “Up Grade,” 
* On Time,” “ All Aboard.” 

The interest becomes intense; tears roll 
down the begrimed faces ; a desire to live for 
God is awakened. Before the car moves 
away, fifty, it may be, of these toilers express 
a wish to forsake sin and lead better lives. 
As the missionaries leave they present each 
man with a copy of the Book of Proverbs, 
that soundest practical philosophy in all litera- 
ture, and the men part with their missionary 
friends amid tears. The missionary stands 
at the door of the car and grasps the hand of 
each man. It would touch the hardest heart 
to see them, begrimed with dust, as they 
reach out their hands to the missionary and 
say, “God bless you. I thank you for the 
chapel car.” 
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Here is a man rushirg forward in great 
haste. He is the engineer of a stationary 
engine in the shop. He has been in the 
car each noon, but cannot stay for the entire 
service, as he is obliged to run his locomotive 
to blow the whistle at a quarter to one. He 
can hardly leave the missionary, and says in 
going, ‘God alone knows what the chapel 
car means tome. I have not been to church 
for years, but you have brought the church to 
me. The other day I was alone by my engine, 
and there I decided to put my trust in the 
Lord Jesus.” 

The division superintendent of the line 
informs the missionaries after the departure 
of the chapel car that the rise in the char- 
acter of the men and the decrease of vice 
among them are most perceptible. At the 
railroad-shops, where services are frequently 
held three times a day during the sojourn of 
the car, the men always send a vote of thanks 
to the manager of the line for allowing the 
chapel car to come. The railway officials 
act with great cordiality towards the mission- 
aries. No fewer than forty of the roads have 
granted free transportation to the chapel cars 
and missionaries in charge, and in not a few 
instance have shown other and greatly appre- 
ciated courtesies. 

Apart from their work for this very greatly 
neglected class of people, the railroad em- 
ployés of the country, the chapel cars do a 
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vast deal of pioneering among churchless 
communities and for feeble and struggling 
churches. Imagine them upon their way on 
one of the great railroads, bound for a town 
which is only four months old. In this town 
not a sermon has been preached. In it are 
men who have not heard a sermon for twenty- 
five years, as one of them informs the mis- 
sionary after the first meeting, when the 
others have left the car. The town is situ- 
ated on the Choctaw Railwayrunning through 
the mountains of Western Arkansas, and is 
a type of a multitude of United States com- 
munities. 

As the car sweeps on now into South- 
eastern Missouri it arrives at the junction 
of three railroads, in a village having a popu- 
lation of but one hundred and eighty-seven 
people. It has never had a religious service, 
nor does it possessa day school. The “ Mes- 
senger of Peace,” built by the women of the 
church, is side-tracked among the woods and 
low, marshy ground. At eventide the people 
come along the railroad tracks—for there is 
no other sort of path—with lighted lanterns, 
all bound for the car, which is crowded to 
the door from the first. 

At this place the Missouri and Arkansas 
Railroad Company has presented a lot on 
which to build a meeting-house. The mis- 
sionaries teach the children the common 
school branches ; they teach cleanliness in 
the home and person, and, undauntedly 
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crossing with much difficulty creeks and 
marshes, visit every family in the hamlet. 

Eureka, Kansas, is a town of two thousand 
five hundred people, where efforts to establish 
a Baptist church had been unsuccessful. As 
a result of the chapel-car meetings a church 
has been set in excellent operation, with a 
membership of about forty, and a Sunday- 
school of about sixty members. 

The chapel car “Good Will” visited 
Summerville, Texas, which is churchless, 
Sunday-schoolless, prayer-meetingless, utterly 
devoid of religious influence, and with a 
population of seven hundred. After the car 
left, upon the completion of its visit, a mis- 
sionary was sent there to continue the work 
begun, and now there is a church of twenty- 
three members, who are about to build a 
house of worship. 

A gentleman passing through the town of 
Verdi, Nevada, another village without any 
religious influences whatever, met a boy and 
asked him whether there were any Christians 
in the place. ‘* No,” replied the lad quickly ; 
then, after a moment’s thought, continued, 
“T don’t know, sir. There was a new 
family moved to town, but I don’t know what 
the name is.” The chapel car “Emanuel” 
went to Verdi, and now there is a new church 
building free from debt. A physician from 
a city near by says: “ As I drive into Verdi 
now the very atmosphere seems to be 


changed.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A CENSUS 


By HENLEY I. ARDEN 


CHAPTER I 


N old couple were sitting on either 
side of a large old-fashioned square 
chimney-corner. 

Farmer Manton had his spec- 
tacles in his hand, and a puzzled look on his 
weather-beaten face. 

His wife sat quietly folding up her apron 
in long narrow rows, and unfolding it. 
There was a painfully nervous action in her 
thin wrinkled fingers, but the little woman 
was upright and resolute. 

“Tt don’t seem like twenty years that last 
time but one,” Farmer Manton said slowly. 

“Tt seems over a hundred,” his wife 
answered sharply. 

“ That’s a woman’s way of looking at it,” 
he returned. “If you had had all the rear- 
ing of them calves, and the foaling of the 
horses, and the uncertainty of the lambing 
season, time would have gone quicker with 
you. But it is the way of the Almighty, so 
you must not complain ; womenfolks were 
created for kitchen work not for farm 
work.” And he rubbed his head; he was a 
little afraid of what the remembrance of other 
Censuses might bring forth. 

But he need not have been afraid ; what- 
ever his long-suffering wife endured she loy- 
ally kept to herself, certain names never 
escaped her tongue, certain anniversaries 
were never noticed. 

But there was a real pathos in the way 
those thin fingers turned over the daily paper, 
and those sunken eyes read all news fiom 
Australia. 

“South Australian Stock,” though she 
did not know what the words meant, were 
even precious to her. 

“It’s just a way those so-called Govern- 
ment people have of picking the pocket of 
the State. Whatever business can it be of 
them to know who sleeps under my roof 
Sunday night?” continued the old man. 
“Tam not going to hide old Kruger or any 
of our enemies, or harbour people with false 
names or false ages, a likely thing indeed 
that I should!” 


At this moment a pretty girl rapped at the 
door and stood hesitating. 

“ Would you like me to bring the lamp, 
ma’am ?” she asked. 

Old Manton did not hear the question, 
but the firelight suddenly sprang up and 
shone on the figure in the doorway, showing 
a slight, tall girl with dark hair and light blue 
eyes. 

“Why, God bless my soul! ” he gasped. 

“ It’s only Ruth,” said his wife. “No, you 
can bring the lamp in half an hour.” 

And then the new maid-of-all-work shut 
the door, but a startled colour sprang up in 
her pretty cheeks and she clenched her little 
hands as she said: 

“No, I won’t, I won’t do it. It is a 
story—and what would Dick say to it?” 

Then, as the firelight sank again, the old 
man became more talkative. 

“Well, how many times have you and I 
signed our names together? Sixty odd 
years since we were wed ; it was just before 
the full cheese-making, for I wondered what 
sort of a hand you would be, and that first 
batch was capital, better a lot than the next. 
But I think Mary helped to spoil that, she 
was always wilful even from the first days. 
Law! how proud we were to write her 
name |” 

It was good that the coal had sunk and 
the light had become so dim, for the poor 
wife’s head was bent and unbidden tears 
fell rapidly. 

“ Can’t imagine why I should think so 
much of her to night. It’s amazing how she 
seems to come before me. Mary, do you 
think there is a kind of likeness in this new 
girl of yours? She gave me a bit of a start 
just now when she came in.” 

“ Nothing of the sort! Nonsense!” 
cried out the little woman, and she got 
up quickly and raked up the fire, and called 
out impatiently to the girl in the kitchen 
hard by to bring in the lamp and bolt the 
side door. 

As Ruth came in with the lamp in her 
hand and her blue eyes shining, Mrs. Manton 
looked hard ‘at her 
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“ Nonsense !” she said again to herself, as 
if she were protesting against some ufwel- 
come suggestion. 

“‘ She’s uncommon like,” said old Manton 
to himself, “and she’s nigh upon the age 
when Mary ran off, I'll be bound. I shall 
tell on Sunday when I sign the paper.” 


CHAPTER II 


AND out in the kitchen the pretty little maid- 
of-all-work had finished her work and was 
writing on the long narrow table. 

Her quick pen flew along her note-paper. 
“IT have never acted before,” scrawled the 
black words. “I can’t remember telling a 
white lie ; but I’m doing it all day now, and 
when they call me ‘Ruth’ I know I am 
telling a falsehood. Mother, I can’t, even 
for your sake, go on like this. .... - 

She was called again, and she hastily put 
the paper into her pocket. 

The remembrance of what she had written 
brought the pink colour again into her 
cheeks, and again Mrs. Manton looked at 
her with a quick, sharp defiance. 

Why had her husband said she was like 
their Mary? It was now only natural that 
whenever she saw her she should think of the 
likeness. Likeness, it wasabsurd! But the 
little nervous hands looked more nervous 
than ever. 

“ Where did you say your home was? I 
forget,” Mrs. Manton asked hurriedly—her 
husband had just left the room. 

“We are living the other side, Banbury 
way,” the girl answered, still flushing uncom- 
fortably. 

“ Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

‘© No, ma’am.” 

“Well, I wonder your mother cares to 
part with you, but it isa good thing for girls 
to work ; it shows she is sensible. It’s when 
people have nothing to do that they get 
flighty ideas and are foolish.” 

All the time the little bead-like old 
eyes were scrutinising the maid’s face, 
and the protest in her heart was growing 
greater. 

What could have made the girl turn and 
put her shapely white hand across her fore- 
head? It was only a trick she had; many 
others doubtless had the same, but it was so 
like some one else. Some one else who, 
twenty years ago, stood in that room, and 
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whenever she was puzzled did just the 
same. 

“ It’s nonsense,” the little old lady said to 
herself, but she remarked aloud: “I wish 
you would brush your hair more carefully, 
Ruth, that curly hair is not becoming in a 
servant.” 

“ That will lessen the likeness, if there is 
one,” she thought, as her maid went out of 
the parlour. 

On Sunday morning Ruth had a troubled 
look on her pretty face. She had just read 
a letter from her friend Dick, who was over 
with his militia in Ireland. 


“ ] wish your mother had not asked you 
to do this,” he wrote. “I suppose it is 
natural, for she must long to see her parents 
again, and to have bygones made up, but I 
don’t like you going under a wrong name, 
my dear ; and it will make me strive all the 
harder to find a good place which shall 
enable you once and for all to bear my name. 
I wonder if your mother remembered that 
the Census was coming on? You'll have to 
say who you are then. I know my Ruth too 
well to doubt if she would ever tell an 
untruth.” 


That morning as the girl knelt in the dear, 
little old church high up on the hill, the 
little church her mother had told her so 
much of in her early years in Australia, she 
prayed with all her heart that she might have 
strength given her to enable her to do what 
was right. 

“Even if it is to turning me out of the 
house, as they may do,” she thought, “I 
don’t think dear father, if he had lived, 
would have liked my doing this—and oh! I 
wish I had never consented.” 

“ There’s something the matter with that 
girl of yours,” Farmer Manton said in the 
evening, “ she looks quite different, and in 
such poor spirits, she’s not a bit the same as 
she was a week ago when she came.” 

Mrs. Manton did not answer, but she 
smiled to herself as she thought, “ brushing 
away all that loose hair was sure to make her 
different.” 

The next day the dear old farmer sat in 
the best parlour, with a large sheet of unused 
blotting paper before him, and two or three 
new steel pens, and a lawyer-like looking 
document. 
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“It would puzzle heads that weren’t up to 
a thing or two,” he said, arranging himself in 
the best chair that was generally only placed 
for a visitor, “ but you see I have-done it so 
often.” 

His wife took another chair, and sat 
watching admiringly the deliberate way her 
husband eyed the pen all over before he 
put it into the ink, and the thin lines 
he made on his thumb nail to prove it, 
before he made a letter on the precious 
document. 

Then at last, after a great deal of labour, 
they had the satisfaction of reading their 
own names, their own ages, and their own 
occupations, written in Manton’s very best 
style. 

«‘ My hand don’t look, somehow, as if ten 
years had passed since I wrote this for my 
country’s benefit last time. If Lord Salisbury 
is a man with a memory he won’t see any 
changes, I consider.” And then he took up 
the new blotting-paper to give it a final, 
parting pat. “ There, that will do, A.r I 
call it. Now let’s see, where is Ruth, she 
comes next. Ruth what’s her name? 
Domestic servant. Age, eh? I don’t 
know what the girl is.” And then he 
called in his quick voice, “Ruth! Ruth! 
come here, you have to give your age and 
your name.” , 

And then the girl stepped forward, she 
shut the door behind her, she had a 
pathetic, pleading look in her sweet blue 
eyes, her curly, dark hair had sprung again 
in little waves upon her clear forehead. 

“Ruth,” began the farmer, dipping his 
pen again into the old-fashioned inkstand. 

“Cotton,” said Mrs. Manton, eyeing the 
paper as if she would like to have been the 
>ribe. 

“No! No!” cried the girl, trembling, “1 
cannot deceive you. I dare not tell youa 
lie——” And she hung her pretty head, and 
the colour faded from her cheeks, leaving 
her like some beautiful statue. 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mrs. Manton, 
standing up and speaking in her most severe 
voice. ‘ Have we been harbouring a thief, 
or what, in this house?” 
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And the little woman looked as if she 
would have turned the offender out of the 
house instantly. 

But old Farmer Manton, thrusting his 


spectacles on to the top of his head, stopped - 


her ; he rubbed his own dim blue eyes, he 
stared again at that pretty figure before him ; 
surely, surely time was standing back, back 
twenty years and more ? 

“T can’t tella lie,” the girl said proudly, 
“ though Almighty God knows I have been 
acting one. It was not for myself—no, I 
would have worked for my last crust rather 
than have gone anywhere where my dear 
father was not received.” 

‘*Then he was the thief,” cried Mrs. 
Manton excitedly. “Was he hanged, or was 
he in prison, or where ?” 

“ My father never did a wrong, never,” 
said the girl passionately, ‘ except once— 
when he married my mother without her 
parents’ consent. He never forgave himself, 
and he died,” she ended, in a choking voice, 
“ two years ago in Melbourne, and then we 
came back to England. And oh! grand- 
father, you know the rest,” the girl cried 
suddenly bursting into tears and taking his 
shaking hand, ‘“ You saw last evening that I 
was like your other Mary, and she sent me 
here, because I do not think she can live 
long if she does not see again the two she 
loves now more than any one on earth !” 


That very day a telegram went flying to a 
village close to Banbury, desiring a forgiven 
and long-absent daughter to return at once 
to her parents, and a hastily-written note 
went to a certain corporal in an Irish 
Militia. 


“Dear Dick,” it said, “it is better, far, 
far better than I have ever dared to hope. 
Dear grandfather says you are to come here 
in your leave, and even grandmother, who is 
a little sharp, confesses ‘there must be grit 
in that young man if he can go against 
himself to do what is right,’ so she too 
hopes you will come, and the Census I 
dreaded has been the cause now of all my 
happiness.” 
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A GRAVE IN JAPAN 
By S. BALLARD 


T lies in a valley surrounded by moun- 
tains—a murmuring river flows by— 
not a human habitation is to be seen 
—yet the place is not lonely, for hardly 

an hour passes but some group of children 
come up: from the village, for the graveyard 
is their favourite playground. 

The evening sun shines upon this grave, 
but in the morning it is shaded by a great 
Buddhist temple, under the eaves of which 
sit a ‘long row of very dilapidated stone 
Buddhas, smiling calmly down on the graves. 
All around are tombstones, the dead beneath 
them buried in the cramped position which 
is peculiar to the Buddhists, and which is 
supposed to be the posture of prayer. But 
the young girl buried under this stone lay 
at full length, smiling as if she had fallen 
asleep, surrounded by flowers. And though 
the shape of the gravestone is the same 
as those around, the passer-by to the temple 
pauses surprised, for on the one side is 
carved a cross, and the words, “ ’Kiyo. 
Died in the 31st year of the Period of 
Enlightenment (1898), aged 24.” And on 
the other side, in Japanese characters, the 
words, ‘‘ Iam the Resurrection and the Life.” 

Yes, the stranger may well look surprised, 
for if you were to search the graveyards 
for many miles round you would not find 
another such inscription. 

I shall never forget my first meeting with 
O Kiyo San. Staying in a village about 
twelve miles off, I had heard of her as the 
daughter of a Christian farmer, who lived 
in an out-of-the-way hamlet, many miles from 
a railway-station. I was told that, though 
she had no Christian neighbours, and had 
never been in a church, yet this girl was 
an earnest student of the Bible, and desirous 
of becoming a Mission worker. She was 
distinctly a girl to become acquainted with, 
and so I wrote to propose a meeting, she to 
come half way to meet me as I could not go 
all the way to her home and back in one day. 
I was the first to arrive at our meeting-place, 
and I sat awaiting her in some trepidation, 
for, as I had only been two years in the 
country, my Japanese was limited, and an 
interview with a perfect stranger was a matter 
of anxiety. She soon arrived, her father with 
her. They both wore their best silk clothes, 


and, as it was a roasting July day, they were 
suffering under the weight of their grandeur. 
(Farmers often look unhappy in their best 
clothes, be they English or Japanese.) After 
one good look at the girl’s face, I determined 
that she must be helped to carry out her 
wish to become a Mission worker, for her 
face conveyed an impression of character, 
and that is a quality difficult to find among 
Japanese women. _ So, after some talk, I 
asked the father if he would allow her to 
come and be trained. He replied in true 
Japanese fashion. He said that his daughter 
was such a foolish creature and so utterly 
stupid, that he did not think she could be 
of any use; that she was country-bred and 
had no education, and that her manners were 
extremely bad. I did not know the correct 
phrase with which I should have replied 
to those statements, so I could only laugh 
and say I did not believe them, and then 
go on to try to persuade him to let her 
come with me. He consented, as he said 
that he knew it had been her wish, ever since 
she became a Christian, to be a missionary 
to her own country people. 

Before parting, he begged that I would 
“some day honour his vulgar dwelling by a 
visit. It was only a farmer’s house,” 
he said, “but if I could put up with such 
accommodation and food as they could offer, 
it would give them great joy to receive me.” 

So O Kiyo San came to the Mission 
School, and in the next summer holidays I 
went with her to her home for a few days’ 
visit. During this time at school she had 
developed very much ; feeling herself to be 
behind the other young women, she set her- 
self to study earnestly. 

The household was a strangely divided one. 
The father, eldest son, and two youngest 
boys were Christians. The third and fourth 
sons were Buddhists, and one of them anxious 
to become a Buddhist priest. The mother 
and eldest son’s wife were neither Christian 
nor Buddhist, simply indifferent. O Kiyo 
San was most anxious that her mother and 
sister-in-law should become Christians, but 
her entreaties had no effect. The mother 


“ thought Christianity a very good thing, but 
how,” she said, “ could she attend to such 
matters when there were the two younger 
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boys to send to school every day, and the 
elder sons coming in from their farm work at 
all hours and needing their meals ?” 

The worthy woman was most attentive to 
me when I stayed there, and always most 
anxious to concoct something that would 
tempt the strange fancy of a European. 
How she pressed on me the potatoes which 
she had prepared for me instead of afternoon 
tea! How carefully she laid her quilts on 
the floor for my bed, quite unconscious that 
I should arrange them all again the moment 
her back was turned ! 

Straight in front of the farmer’s house 
was the river, on each side of which stretched 
his fields of rice. At one side of the house 
was a path which took one in a few minutes 
to the temple with its surrounding graveyard, 
and a little farther on, a group of buildings 
occupied by Buddhist priests. Higher up 
the mountain, and only reached by climbing 
innumerable steps, was another temple, in 
front of which hung one of those liquid- 
toned gongs which are to be found all over 
Japan, and which the devotee who has 
climbed up the steps strikes with a wooden 
hammer, sending one deep note of music 
echoing over the hills, Temples in all 
directions: here one to Kwannon, Goddess 


of Mercy; there one to Fudo; but nowhere 
the slightest reminder of the Crucified One. 
It was, indeed, an unlikely soil for Christi- 
anity to take root in, and yet, when a preacher 
had penetrated that part, his labours had been 
rewarded by the conversion of this household. 

Three years passed away, and O Kiyo 
San was just finishing her course of training 
when she became dangerously ill. It was 
soon evident that she could not recover, and 
her father and mother were summoned from 
the country. The journey in the train was 
a great trial to the mother, who had rarely 
been in one, and thought the shaking most 
alarming. 

Her father and mother were present when 
O Kiyo San passed away. She had received 
the Holy Communion, joining in the re- 
sponses, and seemed not to have a care on 
her mind. We went with them when they 
took the body out to their home. There 
was a simple little service in the house, and 
then the white wood coffin was carried to 
the family burying-place beside the Buddhist 
temple. A number of village children 
gathered round, attracted by the sight of 
two Europeans and the strange long coffin 
so different from what they were accustomed 
tosee. ' 
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Everything was most reverent; the 
father was touchingly anxious that no 
Christian custom should be left undone. 
At the end of the service each person threw 
a flower into the grave, and it was filled 
up. 
With her all is well, but how will it affect 
them? Will her mother repent that she 
ever allowed her daughter to go to the 
Mission School? Will their faith grow weak, 
now that there is no one to come in the 
holidays to tell them of the fuller Christian 
life, of which they in their lonely valley 
knew nothing? Yes, one could not help 
fearing that her death might have a dis- 
couraging effect on their faith. But how 
little we know of the workings of the human 
heart! What O Kiyo San had failed to 
accomplish by her entreaties and persua- 
sions she accomplished in her death. 

Not many weeks after the funeral there 
came a letter begging that some one would 
come to teach the mother and the son’s 
wife. When I went there for this purpose, 
I found that the mother had been so im- 
pressed by her daughter’s happiness at the 
solemn time of death, and the extraordinary 
sweetness of her smile as she lay in her 
coffin, that she determined that her daughter’s 
God should be her God. 








The evening of my arrival the whole 
family went up with me to visit the grave, 
and I could see that their great pleasure was 
to stroll up and place fresh flowers in the 
bamboo-holders. They told me how anxious 
they had been lest the children of the 
village should offer any insult to the cross 
on it (the grave of a Christian in a neigh- 
bouring village had been repeatedly ill- 
treated), and then of their pleasure at finding 
that the children were most careful not to 
harm it, and not only so, but the Buddhist 
priests had brought flowers and laid them on 
her grave! When she died I had deeply 
regretted that O Kiyo San was not to be 
laid where other Christians rest, but when I 
saw the pleasure it was to her family to 
attend to her grave, and the respect it com- 
manded amid all the Buddhist surroundings, 
I could not but feel that she “ being dead 
yet speaketh.” 

Farewell, O Kiyo San! I like to think 
that every day some one from the farmhouse 
finds their way up the path and stands for a 
moment by your grave. 

And I like to think that the Buddhist 
flowers were scattered on it, for I know that 
those flowers were the sign that the hatred 
of a Christian was broken down by the quiet 
life of a sweet young girl. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


NUMBER NINE’S SWEETHEART 


By Mrs. A. K. H. FORBES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


ss LEASE, ’m, is Nellie here?” 
The speaker stood just inside 


the door and put the question in a 
whisper. He was a small boy of 
perhaps six or seven, thin and stunted, but 
bright, with a face that looked—well—in 
its present condition it brought one in mind 
of a partially-restored old painting, for while 
part of his cheek showed a gloss that indi- 
cated superabundance of soap and scarcity of 
water, the other part was grey and obscure, 
and his brow had a distinctly mourning 
border. 
There is said to be a pathos about much- 
mended, threadbare clothes, and that the ill- 
concealed patch tells its own tale of anxiety, 





‘** My sweetheart—please, ’m’” 





but, far-fetched though it may seem, that 
little fellow’s half-washed face struck me as 
more pathetic still. Was there no mother’s 
hand to do it for him ?—no loving fingers to 
put back the hair from his brow? 

Doubtless he had realised that a visit to 
this institution demanded attention to attire, 
and he had done his best, but—poor little 
man ! 

“ Please, ’m, is Nellie here?” 

The voice was a little louder this time, 
and attracted notice, but a christian-name 
alone being of little avail to identify a 
patient, Nurse Mason asked, “ What Nellie?” 

A blush mounted to the small boy’s face 
as he answered, “ My Nellie, please, ’m.” 

Evidently he imagined 
that the possessive pro- 
noun made the matter 
plain, for he stood still 
expectant. 

Nurse Mason regarded 
him doubtfully. He was 
not a fit visitor to our 
bright, airy ward, yet there 
was something about him 
that awoke one’s interest. 
The attempt to make him- 
self presentable had not 
been confined to washing 
his face. He had put in 
all the buttons his shabby 
jacket possessed, and 
drawn its collar up round 
his neck. 

“No, ’m, I dun know 
her name”—this in re- 
sponse to another ques- 
tion—“ more ’n as it’s 
Nellie, an’ she lives along 
o’ Sally Malloy—an’ is a 
little gel—an’ she’ve got 
curls like a doll—an’ red 
cheeks, an’ eyes like big 
glass beads.” 

\ The description 
pointed out the patient 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


more definitely than the 
christian-name had done, 


for Nurse Mason said 
promptly, “Oh, it’s bed 
Number Nine” ; and then 
my mind ran to the little 
girl who had been brought 
in two or three days before, 
badly hurt—run over by a 
hansom—and whose name 
and place of abode had 
not been discovered. I 
wondered that no weep- 
ing mother had been in 
attendance, and that no 
friends had come to ask 
how the little one had fared. 
Here was one at last. 

“Ts she your sister?” 
asked the nurse. 

“No, ’m.” 

« Cousin 
what ? ” 

A moment’s silence, a 
dropping of the dark eyes, 
a blush, a stammer, and 
then, little above a whisper, 
“My sweetheart—please, 
‘a . 

A student in passing 
riade a little joke about there being “no 
sweethearts here,” and the boy’s mouth fell. 

‘«‘] knows she was took in here, for I see’d 
’em,” he said, lifting his voice in expostulation, 
as if determined not to be put off ; “I follered 
arter, en’ see’d ’em carryin’ her in, an’ I run 
an’ told Sally, an’ she said as it didn’t matter— 
an’ Nellie ’ud turn up afore she was. wanted, 
but she hasn’t—an’ she is here—isn’t she, 
please, ’m?” 

There was no resisting the appeal of that 
queer little earnest face. Nurse Mason 
nodded. 

“But she’s asleep and mustn’t be dis- 
turbed,” she whispered. 

“ Mightn’t I just ?” The expression 
of the eyes concluded the question. “I'll 
not speak a word,” he added in an almost 
inaudible whisper. 

“Wait till I ask”; and the nurse left 
him. 

He stood shifting from one foot to another 
uneasily, and casting anxious glances at the 
row of beds and the nurse’s retreating figure. 


Presently she beckoned. I think I see him 
XXX—34 


then ? — or 
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‘Creeping along the polished floor, on tiptoe, with cap in hand” 


still, creeping along the polished floor, on 
tiptoe, with cap in hand, and wondering, 
half-frightened face, and the terrified little 
sob that he choked in his throat when he 
stood opposite Number Nine, and the re- 
luctant, lingering manner in which at last 
he left the spot. 

‘¢ Please, ’m 

He had come to a halt halfway down the 
ward, and was looking doubtfully in the 
nurse’s face, while his fingers fumbled among 
the uncertain buttons of his jacket. 

“ Please, ’m———” 

“ Well, boy ?” 

She was growing a little impatient, I 
thought. 

“When she wakes up, will you give ’er 
that?” and he held out a crushed, broken- 
stemmed, leafless flower, which he had taken 
from his breast. Surely, if he had observed 
the lovely bouquets on the centre table, he 
would never have presented that faded 
specimen; but then there was a message 
with it which singled it out from all others. 
* An’ tell ’er as Teddie brought it, and it’s 


” 
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all as was swep’ out o’ the greengrocer’s this 
mornin’ ; she’ll know.” 

I knew too, for had I not many a time 
seen ragged waifs turning over the sweepings 
of a florist’s shop in search of faded trea- 
sures? Probably these two children had 
done so every morning. 

“Any other message?” asked the nurse 
good-humouredly, 

Quite a host seemed to crowd his little 
brain, for with a bright look he began to 
pour out a torrent of disjointed items. 

‘Tell ’er as there’s the loveliest doll’s 
‘ouse in Speke’s shop—an’ the rails o’ 
Powell’s arie ’s green now—an’ they’re a-liftin’ 
the pavement in the lane—an’ Number 
Four ’s gone—an’ there’s a big new lamp 
at the ‘ Dragon ’—an’ P 

How numerous seemed to have been the 
changes in their small world in a few days! 
I observed, however, that their interests had 
lain solely outside—in the streets ; there was 
no reference to friends or home; not even 
to home troubles. What kind of home had 
they? 

“It’s Lane, a-back o’ the 
‘Dragon,’” he said, in answer to a ques- 
tion about his place of abode ; “ and Nellie 








Coxon’s 
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‘Poor little yearning heart, longiug for the sweet scent of briar and may’ 
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lives there too, along o’ Sally ; but she didn’t 
allers.” 

Fear of the nurse and awe of his sur- 
roundings had vanished; he was ready to 
unburden his mind, and tell all his history, 
and the little girl’s too. 

“ Away at the other end o’ the railway 
train she lived, along o’ her grannie, in a 
garding—an’ apples, an’ chickens as_ took 
bread out o’ ’er ’and, an’ she’s allers a-cryin’ 
to go back, an’ I dun want her to.” 

Poor little yearning heart, longing for the 
sweet scent of briar and may, and the sound 
of the ‘wind among the trees! What evil 
chance had brought her to the lane at the 
back of the “ Dragon” ?—the darkest and 
the filthiest lane in all the district, as Nurse 
Mason told me. 

“Her grannie’s dead, and Sally’s her 
aunt,” continued the boy confidentially ; ‘an’ 
she went in the railway train an’ fetched lots 
o’ things, an’ boxes, an’ Nellie—an’ Nellie 
had on a white bonnet with black ribbon 
when she come, an’ was prettier nor any 0’ 
the dolls in Speke’s shop—only she cried 
an’ cried—looked out o’ the winder an’ 
cried, she did, an’ sat on the step an’ cried, 
an’ wouldn’t do nothin’ but cry, an’ Sally 
spanked her ; but when 
I gave her a bit o’ 
toffee, and let her see 


Speke’s toy-shop, she 
was better.” 

Poor heart - broken 
baby, with no one to 
comfort her but this 
ragged waif ! 

He had told her 


story, but not his own, 
and presently I heard 
Nurse Mason question- 
ing him. 

“No, I haven’t any 
mother,” he said; 
“nothing but a father, 
as is a_ bricklayer’s 
labourer, and mostly in 
the ‘ Dragon.’ ” 

** What was he going 
to be when he was 
big ?” 

«Oh, a greengrocer’s 
man, p’raps, or have 
a barrow ; but the very 
first thing I means to 
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do is to help Nellie to find out whether 
Sally was telling a lie when she said the 
garding at the other end o’ the railway train 
was all gone; and I was a-takin’ Nellie 
across the street, when ” but with that 
all whispered confidences came suddenly to 
an end, and, regardless of noise and polished 
floors, the boy was running towards bed 
Number Nine, for its occupant was awake 
and speaking. 

He must learn from herself how she was, 
and how soon she would be back to Coxon’s 
Lane. 

“John, dear,” I said, the next time my 
husband came to see me, “ will you please 
go to Coxon’s Lane, and find a small boy 
called Teddie, and also ask about a woman 
of the name of Malloy, and a little girl who 
used to live with her, and don't take any of 
the children with you, not even Baby Jack, 
though he’s too young to get any harm, 
for P 

I could not bear to think of my children 
coming near anything defiling, or seeing 
sights that would leave a dark impression on 
their young minds. 

“The woman’s as bad as can be,” was 
John’s report ; “came of respectable people, 
they say, but broke her old mother’s heart 
through drink and wicked ways. And the 
little one—well, she’s been brought up by 
her grandmother, and is the child of Mrs. 
Malloy’s dead brother, and would never have 
been brought to town at all, if Mrs. Malloy 
could have got her mother’s little bit of 
money and goods without her ; but the child’s 
laid up in some hospital, they say, and it 








will be better for her if she never comes 
out.” 

“ And the boy—what of the boy, John?” 

‘*His father’s a bad lot, too,” was the 
answer, “and he’ll turn out the same, for 
he’s never off the streets.” 

Poor little chap ! 

“ There’s no fear of him, so long as he 
keeps true to his sweetheart,” I said, tears 
of pity filling my eyes. “Listen, John— 
listen ;” and the sound of a childish voice, 
singing softly, “‘There’s a Friend for little 
Children,” floated through the ward. 

“ That’s his sweetheart, John; that’s the 
little girl Sally Malloy brought from the 
country.” And I told him all the story. “A 
dear child she is, and, please God, she shan’t 
go back to Coxon’s Lane again ; for, oh, 
John! mustn’t we do something to show 
we’re grateful for God’s goodness in sparing 
me—and what could be better than helping 
His little ones?” And my good husband 
agreed. 

We were not rich enough to give money 
in charity, but we gave what I sometimes 
think was perhaps even better, we gave con- 
sideration and love and care, and our own 
children, instead of faring the worse for the 
portion given to the orphan, seemed to fare 
the better; for not only was everything 
blessed to us, but new and unnumbered 
mercies were showered upon our heads. 

We have taken charge of Teddie also, 
and he is growing up a well-behaved little 
lad ; and I seem to know as well as if it 
had taken place already, that those two will 
be helpmeets to each other all their days. 


MARTIN-TIDE 


WHEN morning rain has washed with sheen 


Each blade and flower, and made them sweet, 


And twinkling trees stand wet and green, 

And rain-pools sparkle in the street, 
Beside some fairy water, filled 

With quivering shapes of mirrored leaves, 
The martin quests for mud to build 

His hanging nest beneath the eaves. 


Then, in a little, you shall hear, 
Awaking at the break of light, 

Low twitterings, very soft and clear, 
For joy of five pure eggs of white ; 

And so take heart for the new day 
That oh! so little doth suffice— 

Eggs, rain-drops, particles of clay— 
To make a bower of Paradise. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Rev. MARTIN LEWIS, B.A. 


THINGS CROOKED AND STRAIGHT 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn : ‘‘ Jesus is our Shepherd, wiping 
every tear.’’ 
Lesson: Exodus xv. 20-27. 
Text : ‘‘ When they came to Marah, they could 


not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were 
bitter.” —Exodus xv. 23. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 


HAT a disappointment it must 
have been when the children 
of Israel found that the well at 


Marah was bitter! For three 
days they had been toiling through the sand 
and dust of the desert under the burning 
sun without any water to drink. But at last 
they saw a grove of palm-trees spreading 
their feathery leaves against the sky. They 
were sign-posts pointing to a spring beside 
them, and the sight put new life into all the 
travellers, and made them hasten eagerly for- 
ward ; but alas ! when they tasted the water it 
was salt like sea-water! They could scarcely 
swallow a mouthful, and the tired boys and 
girls were ready to cry with disappointment. 

There are disappointments still just as 
trying as this one long ago. One summer 
we arranged a large picnic in the country 
at a splendid place where there were 
meadows and a cricket-ground, and swings 
among the trees, and a river with boats, 
and all kinds of things that young people 
enjoy, and we looked forward to a merry 
day. But on the way the rain began to 
fall, and when we reached our destination 
the soaked trees were dripping upon the 
sodden grass and the water from the clouds 
was pattering dismally into the water of the 
river. 

Now, boys and girls, you are sure to meet 
with disappointments in life, and I want to 
tell you two things which will help you to 
bear them. Remember, first, everybody who 
passes through this world meets with them. 

Ask anybody you please, ‘“‘ Have you ever 
had a disappointment?” and the answer will 
be, “Yes, indeed.” And if you read the 
stories about Joseph and Moses and David, 


or the lives of St. Paul and St. Peter, and 
our Saviour himself, you will find them all 
sprinkled over with disappointments small 
and great. When you and I are disap- 
pointed : 


Our fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall ; 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


And great issues depend on the way we 
face these dark days. Some people are what 
we call “soured” ; they are always ready to 
say ill-natured things, as though they were 
vexed at seeing other people happy. These 
are they who have borne their disappoint- 
ments badly ; they are like crab-apples, hard 
and bitter. Others are cheerful, kind and 
contented; these are the brave souls who 
have borne disappointments well. They are 
like rosy-cheeked apples, mellow and sweet, 
which storm and rain have helped to ripen as 
well as sunshine. 

And the second point to remember is that 
things often turn out much better than we 
expected at first. Moses prayed for help and 
God guided him to a tree the leaves and bark 
of which had the curious property of “ pre- 
cipitating ” the salt, that is, of making it fall 
down to the bottom of the cup, leaving the 
water sweet and clear. When we are stung 
by nettles we can generally find some dock- 
leaves growing near, and this healing tree 
was not far away, for bane and antidote, 
disease and remedy, are set side by side in 
God’s wonderful world. 

So the children got their cool drink after 
all. And our picnic ended well too. We 
found a large bright hall, with plenty of room 
for tea and games, and we laughed at the 
weather outside, and I heard one little girl 
whispering to another, “ When we go home 
they will say, ‘Poor things, what a dreadful 
time you must have had,’ but we are not 
‘poor things’ at all, for we have had a very 
happy day.” That little girl had learned 
one of life’s greatest and hardest lessons— 
how to make the best of a disappoint- 
ment. So when some little thing goes 
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wrong, do not get cross and peevish. It 
is childish to make a fuss about trifles, 
and things will soon come right again if 
you are patient and good-tempered, for 
‘*‘the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered.” And if some really serious misfor- 
tune befalls you, take it to God in prayer, as 
Moses did. God will touch your cross with 
the Cross of Calvary, and the leaves of the 
Tree of Life will fall from heaven into the 
bitter waters and turn them into the water 
of life (Revelation xxii. 2). 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘Eternal Father, strong to 
save,”’ 
Lessons: Psalm civ. 16-30; Mark iv. 35-41. 
Text: ‘‘ There go the ships.'’"—Psalm civ. 26. 


THE SHIPS 


Have you ever clambered over the wet 
rocks at the seaside when the tide was low? 
If so, you remember how slippery the sea- 
weed was, and how hard it was to walk 
without falling, and what wonderful things 
you found in the pools of sea-water! Tiny 
shrimps and fishes darting about; funny 
little crabs that ran sideways ; sea-anemones 
that looked like flowers until a touch turned 
them into jelly; limpets that clung to the 
rocks ; all kinds of strange creatures, swim- 
ming, diving, wriggling in the water, hiding 
in the dark seaweed, twisting and burrowing 
inthe sand. The Psalmist had seen these tiny 
dwellers in the sea and he had seen great 
monsters too, like the whale, splashing among 
the waves, till all the waters were white with 
foam (verses 25, 26, R. V.), and he invites 
us to travel to the seaside and to look at 
all the curious things there. Among these 
wonderful things are the ships. We British 
are proud of our ships, but they are so 
familiar that we never think what a strange 
thing a ship is! The Boers, who have been 
born and bred far inland in Africa, were 
amazed when they first beheld large vessels. 
And indeed it is most marvellous how they 
keep afloat in a storm, going up and down, 
swinging backwards and forwards, swept by 
great seas, yet balancing themselves among 
the rolling waves and sinking hollows. Wise 
Agur said “the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea” was one of the things he could 
never understand. 

There is a great deal in the Bible about 


ships, and many things belonging to ships are 
named. The fore-part, the hinder-part, the 
hold, the stern, the anchor, the helm, the 
rudder-bands, the masts and sails, the tack- 
ling and cable, the boats and oars, the pilot, 
the master, the sailors, the passengers, the 
sign or figure-head, all are mentioned, and 
some of the finest stories are about storms 
atsea. More than that, the Bible compares 
us to ships. Hope is “an anchor of the soul, 
sure and steadfast.” Some people “make 
shipwreck” ; death is a “ sailing away.” 

I once saw a boy sailing a fine model 
yacht in Kensington Gardens. He kept 
shouting, ‘I’m getting on well,” “ Now I’m 
fouled,” “I’m off again now.” He was so 
bound up in his yacht that he always spoke 
as though it were himself, and it made one 
think how like the boats were to their young 
owners. One would not start, like an un- 
decided person ; two others were pulling each 
other over, like boys quarrelling. One was 
waterlogged, like a stupid boy who is always 
behindhand ; another blew over because it 
carried too much sail, like an empty-headed 
person with too much conceit; while the 
yachts that sailed well and filled their owners’ 
hearts with proud delight were the wise sons 
and daughters who make glad parents. 

Yonder is the great and wide sea of life 
before you, and for a prosperous voyage three 
things are needful. 

The first is a cargo. Ships carry coal 
and iron, timber and corn, and cargoes of all 
kinds, and it is very interesting to watch a 
ship loading or unloading at the wharf. 
Our cargo consists of sound knowledge, 
serious purposes, right principles. When 
you are studying a lesson or listening to a 
sermon, think “ I am busy taking in cargo.” 

The second thing is a compass. The 
compass is the curious thing with a brass 
hood before the man at the wheel. The 
card inside, covered with black marks and 
letters, is fastened to a magnetic needle 
which points to the North Pole. Sailors 
could never find their way across the track- 
less ocean without the mariner’s compass, 
and the soul’s compass is the Bible, which 
always points straight to God. 

The third thing is a captain. A ship 
without a captain would soon make ship- 
wreck. Christ is the Captain of the Soul ; 
you must take Him on board by welcoming 
Him to your hearts as the disciples wel- 
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comed Him when He came walking on the 
waters. If Christ is on board, your vessel 
will sail in the course of duty and honour, 
and you will drop anchor at last in the 
haven smooth “as glass,” sheltered by the 
throne of God, and red like “ fire ” with the 
radiance of the eternal sunrise (Revelation 
XV. 2). 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘ O what can little hands do.” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel xx. 16-24, 35-42. 


Text: ‘‘ As arrows are in the hand of a mighty 
man, soare children of youth.’’—Psalm cxxvii. 4. 


ARROWS 


On my table is a picture of a curly-headed 
boy with a bow taller than himself in one 
hand and in the other a bundle of arrows. 
He is standing on the grass beside a large 
target, in the golden centre of which an 
arrow is fixed, and the young archer is 
smiling proudly at his good shot. Archery 
is a capital game, anda “ mighty” man means 
a first-rate marksman. In olden days the 
stcut English bowmen were the best in the 
world, and their long clothyard shafts won 
the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. In the 
Bible the feats of Prince Jonathan with bow 
and arrows rivalled those of his friend David 
and the sling. The Greek prince Ulysses 
could draw a great bow which no other man 
was strong enough to bend. Mighty archers 
like these could send arrows whistling through 
the air faster than the eye could follow them 
into the dim distance. And you are God’s 
arrows. He takes you from the quiver of 
home, and fixes you in the great bow of time, 
and shoots you away into the wide, wide 
world ; you must go whether you will or not, 
as the arrow must fly when the string is 
released from the archer’s fingers. Do you 
ever wonder what will become of you by- 
and-by? Will you be rich and famous ? 
Will you make many friends and do brilliant 
deeds ? Will your lot be cast in the land 
where you were born, or in some far-off 
corner of the earth, where explorers, and 
merchants, and missionaries of the Cross find 
their way? Who knows? Only God, who 
made you, only His all-seeing eye can follow 
your future flight. 

But God always aims well, and His 
arrows will not fail to reach the target unless 
there is something seriously wrong with the 


arrows themselves. A crooked arrow will 
always go zigzag, however good the archer 
may be. An arrow must be quite straight. 
It is good to carry oneself well, not slouching 
along, but holding one’s back “ straight as an 
arrow,” but it is still better to havea straight 
soul. To be righteous just means to be 
straight—straightforward and upright. A 
minister gave the boys in his schools this 
sentence for a life motto, ‘ Rather die than 
tell a lie,” and every boy knew the rhyme by 
heart and remembered it as long as he lived. 
The kingdom of Christ is the kingdom of 
truth (John xviii, 37), and only those who 
are “of the truth” hear His voice. Do 
not be crooked, or slippery, or shifty, 
never take a mean advantage, never cheat 
at lessons or games. God’s arrows must be 
straight. 

And arrows need feathers. Every arrow 
must have at least two feathers to balance it ; 
the best arrows have more, and if the feathers 
are lost the arrow drops like a bird with a 
broken wing. The feathers of God’s arrows 
are prayers. ‘The two indispensable ones 
are the morning prayers when we wake and 
the evening prayers before we fall asleep ; 
but the soul will travel all the better through 
the dayif some short heart prayers are fastened 
in between. “Lerd, guide me,” “ Lord, 
keep me calm,” “ Lord, shield me from sin.” 
Prayers lift the soul above the world as 
feathers lift an arrow. You cannot rise high 
nor go straight without prayer. If you forget 
to pray something will be sure to go wrong. 
There will be trouble with your lessons or 
your games or your temper or your spirits. 
Life will cease to move smoothly and happily, 
and if you stop praying altogether, God’s 
arrow will fall into the miry clay and lie 
stained and useless. See that there are 
plenty of feathers well glued to the shaft 
by earnestness and faith. The Lord Jesus 
said, “We ought always to pray and not to 
faint ”—not to grow tired of praying. 

How pleasant it is to see a cricket-ball 
bounding across the field in the sunshine 
after a clean hit! How delighted a golfer 


is when he has made a fine drive and the 
ball flics far and sure towards the green! If 
a golf-ball does not keep the right line it 
may be lost in the prickly whins or the long 
grass, and arrows may fly wide and never be 
Those who love you pray that 
your souls may not be cast away, but fly 


seen again. 
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straight through the years on God’s errands, 
and be found at last piercing the golden heart 
of God’s mark. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” 
Lesson : Matthew xxi. 28-42. 
Text : ‘‘ Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.”’ 
—-James v. 12. 


YES AND NO 


THESE are two of the shortest words in the 
English language. Some people like to show 
how clever they are by using very long words ; 
but long words are dangerous, for you may 
easily make an absurd mistake, and even if 
you speak correctly people will think you a 
prig. Many of our best words are quite 
short—good, bad, love, light, home, hope, 
rest. Diamonds are small but precious. 
You will soon be taller than you are to-day, 
but will you be as bright and happy? That 
will depend on whether you have learnt to 
say “Yes” and “No” to the right people, 
at the right time, in the right way. 

Let your “nay be nay.” Learn to say 
“No.” ‘My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.” Do not be so feeble- 
minded as to allow any one to make you act 
against your own convictions. Say ‘‘No” 
to a wrong and stupid thing. Never mind 
being laughed at. “Let those laugh that 
win,” and no one will ever win the battle of 
life unless he makes a firm stand. ‘There 
is a magnificent crag in Speyside, in Scotland, 
called “ Craigellachie,” and in olden times 
the war-cry of the clan was “Stand fast, 
Craigellachie!” ‘The clansmen were sum- 
moned to stand fast under the shock in 
battle like the massive rock in their native 
strath, immovable by threatening storm or 
coaxing sunshine. 

Sut it is pleasanter to say “ Yes,” and we 
must learn to say “Yes” nicely. I have 
read about an American girl named Marian, 
who had a kind heart but a very ungracious 
manner. When her little sister came to ask 
help with a hard sum, Marian snatched up the 
slate and said crossly, “You must be very 
silly not to understand a simple thing like 
that. If I fuss with your old arithmetic I 
shall have no time to practise.” But when 
Nellie said meekly, “ Never mind,” Manian 
explained the puzzling sum very clearly, but 


in sharp, disagreeable tones. Marian never 
refused a favour to anybody, but she said so 
many sharp things that nobody appreciated 
her kind actions. Her grandfather told her 
she was like a chestnut burr, which has a 
beautiful brown nut nestling inside, but out- 
side the shell is prickly like a hedgehog, and 
wounds every one who touches it. 

When help is not given pleasantly, all the 
bloom and charm are lost, and the rudeness 
makes people forget the kindness. They 
would rather not be helped at all than 
helped grudgingly. 

But there is a worse thing than a rude 
manner. We read our Lord’s story of the 
farmer who had two sons. One morning he 
asked the elder son to go to the vineyard 
because the vines needed attention. The 
lad was in a surly humour, and replied, “ No, 
I can't, I have other things to do.” But 
when he saw he had hurt his father by his 
rude speech he was sorry, and in his silent 
fashion he went to the vineyard after all and 
did a good day’s work. Meanwhile the 
father had asked the other son to go, and he 
answered very po.itely, “I go, sir.” That 
sounded very well, but then you see he 
did not go. Perhaps he found the sun was 
hot, perhaps he met some friends on the 
way, perhaps he never meant to go at all, 
and only wanted to keep the old gentleman 
in good humour bya pleasant answer; at 
any rate, he broke his promise, and never 
went near the vineyard. And even the 
Pharisees saw that the son who repented and 
went was a much better son than the polite 
young humbug who promised without per- 


forming. Arough manner is bad, but break- 
ing one’s word is worse. Do not make 
promises hastily, but see that every 


promise, once made, is held sacred. Keep 
your shield of Lbonour bright and let your 
“yea” be a real “yea.” And, above all, say 
a real “yes” to the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
the gospels four people said “yes ” to Him. 
Do you know who they were? One of them 
was Peter—* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” ‘ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” Christ is putting the same question to 
you. John, Mary, Andrew, Agnes, or what- 
ever your name is—“ Lovest thou me?” Can 
you answer “ Yes, Lord,” eagerly and gladly ? 
Say at least, “ I want to love thee, Lord. 
Help me to love thee more and more.” 








CURIOSITIES OF 


THE CAMERA 
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No 1 (Mrs. R. Sharp, Riding Mill-on-Tyne, Northumberland) 





No. 2 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 











A RING-NECKED TRIBE 


No. 1.—An officer of native troops was on outpost 
duty at Fort Stedman, in the Shan Highlands, 
Burmah, and wassent on an expedition toa wild part 
of the interior, where presumably foot of white man 
had never trod before. Here he came across a 
tribe called ‘‘ Paloungs.’’ He observed the women 
were decorated with curious coils of brass round 
neck, arms, and legs, and on inquiry found that 
it was a canon of unwritten law that all the 
higher grade ladies should be thus adorned. He 
was horrified to be an eye-witness of the operation, 
the coils being put on a young girl of twelve, who 
lay shrieking and firmly held to the ground while 
the rods were bent and hammered on. The neck 
coil has the effect of a gigantic spring, elongating 
the muscles into a curious deformity. Each well- 
born ringed lady has a child following her with a 
pannikin of water, when in hot sun, to sprinkle the 
coil, as the brass gets intolerably hot, and festers 
the skin into horrible sores. The tribe was friendly, 
and the ladies willing for our officer to make a sun 
pictureof them. Every one agrees this is one of the 
most curious customs ever heard of, and in spite of 
the pain is willingly adhered to, as showing high 
rank in the wearer. As may be seen some of the 
figures have cloth, covering sores on their legs where 
the brass chafes most in walking. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET 

No. 2.—General Christian de Wet, who was born 
about 1852, springs from the ranks of the better 
educated Boers. His life has been spent in farming, 
which in his case means growing mealies (Indian 
corn) and forage for market. He amassed some 
fortune, but speculated rashly 
on the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change and lost nearly all. He 
has taken part from time to 
time in minor native wars, but 
in no respect can he be said to 
have had anything approach- 
ing a military education. Asa 
Free State burgher (he comes 
from the Harrismith district) 
he might have taken a pro- 
minent part in politics, but 
preferred to remain compara- 
tively aloof. Our portrait was 
taken by a trooper in Paget's 
Horse. 





THE ‘‘ MITTAGSTEIN ” 
IN THE GIANT'S 
MOUNTAINS (SILESIA) 
No. 3.—What wonderful for- 
mations does nature often pro- 
duce, not only in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, but 
also among stones and minerals: in the one case 
we see the effects of fixed laws, in the other mere 

freaks of nature. . 

The destructive action of the atmospheric fluids 
and gases on the rocky surface of the earth tends, 
as is well known, to level it by carrying off the 
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mountains. In order to attain this end, the water 
penetrates into the minutest crevices of the rocks, 
dissolves their component parts, forces them 
asunder by the expansion that takes place in freez- 
ing, and then washes out the decomposed particles. 
As in this process the course of already existing 








No. 3 (Emil Rostig, care of Miss Timeens, 19 Kimbolton Road, Bedford) 


crevices is strictly followed, an apparently compact 
mass of rock is gradually split up into fragments 
with ever-widening fissures, till at last, losing their 
points of support, these rounded boulders fall in 
irregular blocks one on the top of the other, and 
remain piled up in larger or smaller heaps. In this 
manner the gigantic heaps of loose 








No. 4 (Miss Brown, The Warren, Aldbourne, Wilts) 





stones have been formed which 
compose the highest summits of 
the Giant's Mountains. In some 
places, however, the primary rocks 
have better withstood the destruc- 
tive forces, and have remained 
standing in irregular piles of 
cleft blocks. Large numbers of 
such massive rocks, each known 
by different names, are to be found 
on the ridge of the Giant's Moun- 
tains. Our picture represents 
one such block, known as the 
**Mittagstein'’ (Midday Stone). 
This rock shows distinctly the 
disintegrating action of the atmo- 
sphere. But, reverting to what we 
said at the beginning, we would 
particularly draw attention to the 
curious form which these rocks 
have taken. One block has a 
striking resemblance to a giant, 
who, standing on the summit of 
the mountains, looks moodily down 
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into the plain beneath. The head, espe- 
cially, is so accurately shaped that there 
is no need, as in so many similar cases, 
for a wide stretch of imagination in 
order to see the resemblance. So firm 
and intact is the rocky foundation that 
the old fellow may be expected to live 
to a good old age. 


WANBOROUGH PARISH 
CHURCH 


No. 4.—The Church of St. Andrew, 
Wanborough, in Wiltshire, is one of the 
three parish churches in this country 
which have a central spire and a later 
western tower, the others being Purton, 
in Wiltshire, and Ormskirk, in Lanca- 
shire. There isa legend that two sisters, 
founders of the church, had a difference 
as to whether it should have tower or 
steeple, and therefore both were put; 
but that is entirely discredited by the 
evidence that the nave, aisles, and eastern turret 
with spire are almost a century older than other 
parts—probably about 1380—and the tower bears 
an inscription that it was begun in 1435. The 
church, being on the summit of a hill, is quite 
a conspicuous and interesting object for miles 
around, 


BENARES 


Nos. 5 and 6.—Benares is one of the most ancient 
cities on the globe. Twenty-five centuries ago at 
the least it was famous. When Babylon was 
struggling with Nineveh for supremacy, when Athens 
was growing in strength, before Rome had become 
known, or Nebuchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem 
and the inhabitants of Judea had been carried into 





No. 6(F. Arnold, Redbourne Bury, St. Albans) 














No. 3 (F. Arnold Redbourne Bury. St. Albans) 


captivity, it had already risen to greatness, if not 
glory. Even after the lapse of so great a time 
the city is still in its glory, and as seen from the river 
it presents an appearance of great picturesqueness 
and grandeur. The Ganges forms a fine sweep of 
about four miles in length, the city being situated 
on the outside of the curve, on the northern bank 
of the river, which is the most elevated. The bank 
of the river is entirely lined with stone, and there 
are many fine ghauts or landing-places, built by 
pious devotees, and highly ornamented. These 
are generally crowded with bathers and wor- 
shippers. Shrines and temples line the bank. 
The illustrations show two of the ghauts. One is 
called ‘‘ Jalsain,” meaning cremation ghaut. The 
fanatics are washing their dead in the sacred river 
and then burning them. The other represents a 
more crowded ghaut, called ‘‘ Mani- 
kanuka,”’ which is only used for bath- 
ing. 


H.M.S. ‘‘' THUNDERER.” 


No. 7.—Our battleships—at least 
those of the type which prevailed until 
a few years ago—have not the beauty 
and dignity of the old sailing ships, 
with their graceful spars and swelling 
expanse of canvas. But their turrets 
and citadels have a stateliness of their 
own, and the spectacle as they plunge 
through the waves, their low hulls now 
submerged under a mountain of waters, 
now rising to throw it off in streams, 
like a giant shaking himself free, is 
very fine. The photograph, taken 
during the naval manceuvres, repre- 
sents the view from the bridge of 
H.M.S, Thunderer, looking over the 
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No. 7 (Rev G. Blaxland, 24 Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.) 


tore turret, with its two great guns, on the occa- 
sion of a headlong chase of the enemy through 
Atlantic billows. The nose of the vessel, lost to 
sight amid the engulfing mass of waters, is indi- 
cated only by the flagstaff which rises above them. 
A seething whirlpool washes round the hatches 
and capstan, as round half-tide rocks. Surge, 
which no photograph can catch, flies high in the 
air. But the good ship labours on its course, 
following the flagship, the Alexandra, which leads 
the way. 


GELERT’S GRAVE 


No. 8.—Gelert’s grave, near the picturesque 
village of Beddgelert, has been made famous by 
Mr. Spencer's poem. Thanks to the ballad, all are 
acquainted with the legend, how Gelert, a hound 
presented to Llewellyn by King John, stayed at 
home one day when the Prince went hunting, and 
ran to meet his master on his return all covered 
with blood. The Prince, in alarm, hastened to the 
house, and finding the cradle overturned and his 
child missing, concluded that the great hound had 
killed the infant, and slew the animal on the spot, 
but on turning over the bed found the child under 
it 

Nor scathe had he nor harm nor dread, 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and Gead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


Legend or no legend, no one can deny the truth of 
the concluding stanza, 


And till great Snowdon's rocks grow old 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert's grave, 





No. 8 (A. S. Holm:s. Sharples, Bolton, Lancashire) 











NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


VII.—THE HON. MRS. JAMES STUART-WORTLEY 


By F. D. HOW, Aurtuor or “ Tue Lire or Bishop WatsHAM How,” 
“Tue Lire oF BisHop SELWYN,” ETC. 


O one who ever talked to Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley, and few who were only 
privileged to see her, will forget 
the impression made upon them. 

She was essentially a great person. Of con- 
siderable beauty and of a commanding 
presence, she was further endowed with un- 
usual vigour of mind and goodness of heart. 
In the course of a long life she played many 
parts, to several of which there is not space 
in this paper to do more than allude, but to 
most people the name of Mrs. Stuart-Wortley 
will bring back the remembrance of one who 
at one period shone as a distinguished leader 
in political society, and who afterwards was 
to be found at the head and forefront of some 
of the greatest philanthropic movements of 
the day. 

Jane Stuart-Wortley was born on Decem- 
ber 5, 1820, the only daughter of the first 
Lord Wenlock, and it was during her early 
life that she learnt that lesson of the care for 
others which guided her footsteps until the 
day of her death. Her father inherited the 
large estate of Escrick, near York, and there 
she lived with him and with her mother a 
simple and delightful country life. Lord 
and Lady Wenlock were splendid examples 
of the old-fashioned landlord and Lady 
Bountiful, caring most of all for the well-being 
of their tenants and poorer neighbours. 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley used often to tell how 
her mother doctored the sick, dressed wounds, 
and even bandaged limbs with her own 
hands, and how the people from far and near 
sought her in all their troubles and diffi- 
culties, being sure of her never-failing sym- 
pathy and help. No better school could be 
imagined for the training of a young girl. 
The Times, in an obituary notice, remarked 
that it was then that Mrs. Stuart-Wortley 
learnt to think, talk, and ride, three gifts of 
which she made full use. Of her thought 
for others, and of her power of speech, there 
will be more to say. As to her riding, it is 
sufficient to notice that she was a superb 
horsewoman. Again to quote the Times, 


‘‘there are some still living who can remember 
the graceful figure of the girl who used to 
ride in Hyde Park on a white Arab, squired 
by a distinguished one-armed gentleman— 
the famous Lord Raglan.” Kind to all 
animals, she was devoted to horses, and it is 
appropriate that a portrait of her as a girl on 
“ Lily,” the white Arab above mentioned, 
painted by Sir Francis Grant, should still 
hang at Escrick. It was in connection with 
her riding that her indomitable courage first 
showed itself. Asa mere girl she would ride 
young horses, teaching them to jump. In 
after life, when living at Sheen, she con- 
stantly drove a pair of ponies to London and 
back, steering them at a rattling pace through 
the crowded streets of Hammersmith and 
Kensington. She did not know what fear 
was, and wasa little impatient of nervousness 
on the part of her companions. Now and 
then in after life a daughter, who showed 
some timidity as the carriage whirled along, 
would receive a rebuke by being told it was 
‘‘ like the maids ” to give way to such weak- 
ness. This courage lasted all her life long. 
It was not more than two years before her 
death in 1900 that, when being driven witha 
granddaughter, her carriage was overturned in 
a deep ditch, the horses having shied violently. 
Most old ladies of eighty would have received 
a severe fright. Her only comment, on being 
extricated from her dangerous position, was, 
“ That must be a good strong carriage to 
stand all that, mustn’t it?” Another 
striking instance of her courage occurred 
when one of her female servants suddenly 
went out of her mind, and was seen walking 
on the leads of the house brandishing a large 
knife. Mrs. Stuart-Wortley not only per- 
suaded her to come into the house and give 
up the knife, but herself took her off in a cab 
to an asylum, soothing and controlling her 
all the way by her own personal courage and 
authority. On arrival at their destination the 
woman was at once detained as a dangerous 
lunatic. This quality was of the greatest 


service in many of the philanthropic enter- 
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prises undertaken during her latter years. 
Strong action had sometimes to be taken ; 
situations requiring moral courage had to be 
faced ; forcible words had now and then to 
be spoken. On all these occasions it was 
to Mrs. Stuart-Wortley that her colleagues 
looked, nor ever looked in vain. It is said 
that a rebuke from her was severe indeed, but 
that she had the special gift of making it 
bearable and even acceptable to the offender. 

In 1846 she was married to the Hon. James 
Stuart-Wortley, third son of Lord Wharncliffe, 
and then began the period of her prominence 
in society, for in that same year Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley became a Privy Councillor and Judge- 
Advocate-General. He was Member for the 
Isle of Bute, and a follower of Sir Robert 
Peel, and became Recorder of London in 
1851, while it remained for Lord Palmer- 
ston to advance him to the Solicitor-General- 
ship in 1857. In 1851 Mrs. Stuart-Wortley 
inherited a large fortune from her father, 
and this, added to the salaries attached to 
the offices held by her husband, enabled them 
to live in great comfort and to entertain 
freely. Their house, No. 3, Carlton Gardens, 
was the scene of many extremely interesting 
little dinners and gatherings, at which Sir 
Robert Peel, the Gladstones, the Sidney 
Herberts, and many other notabilities were 
familiar figures. Her personal influence on 
the politics of the day was indirect, for she 
was never a strong partisan. It depended 
rather upon the fact of her quick and vigorous 
intellect, her warm sympathy, and her in- 
variable championship of the right. Her 
influence on society consisted mainly of a 
passive assumption that no wrong-doing could 
or ought to be possible, and it has been said 
that no one would dare to utter before her 
an impure or dishonourable thought. 

This happy and brilliant portion of her 
life lasted for about twelve years, and was 
then brought to a sudden and unhappy 
close by the illness of Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
—an illness so severe as to incapacitate 
him from work and to cause his retirement 
into private life. A fall from his horse had 
injured the spine, and to this the doctors 
ultimately traced his distressing symptoms. 
From this time forward a great burthen of 
care fell upon Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. She 
was in the prime of life and vigour, enjoying 
to the full her busy and active existence. 
She had all the good things that heart could 
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desire—a splendid position, ample means, a 
husband who was one of the foremost men 
of the day, children who were a constant 
source of delight. One of her daughters has 
a dim childish recollection of her beauty at 
this time, her stately height and brilliant 
complexion, and the ivory whiteness of her 
neck and shoulders in the evening dress of 
the day. With the resignation of Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley’s offices came necessarily a great 
reduction of income. Unfortunate invest- 
ments brought this lower still. The house 
in Carlton Gardens had to be sold. The 
excitement of political gatherings was ex- 
changed for constant attendance beside the 
couch of an invalid. It was now that 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley’s great and courageous 
heart stood her in good stead. Her husband 
wished to live at Upper Sheen House, near 
Mortlake (now the property of the Duke of 
Fife), and although she disliked the idea of 
surroundings which were neither town nor 
country, yet she acquiesced cheerfully in his 
wish, making the very best of things and 
managing to get many friends to look in and 
cheer her invalid. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Professor Owen, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Hon. Adolphus Liddell, and Lord 
and Lady Leven. They remained at Sheen 
until 1869, when Mr. Stuart-Wortley having 
become partially paralysed, a move was 
made back again to London, the house 
selected being 16, St. James’s Place. By this 
time Mrs. Stuart-Wortley’s daughters were 
growing up and were able to take her place 
to some extent as companions to their 
father, and it was now that she found it, for 
the first time, possible to devote a portion of 
her life to the charitable and philanthropic 
work in which she so greatly delighted. 
Fortunately she was endowed with a won- 
derful constitution, for her care for Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley was never for a day relaxed, and 
she never left him for a single night, although 
her rest was always broken into by the 
necessity of ministering to his helplessness. 
She never allowed any other attendance 
upon him at nights, for she well knew that 
no one could sustain and comfort him as 
she could. Besides all this there were her 
daughters to be taken out into society and 
their friends to be entertained. Then there 
was a continual pressure of financial cares 
which she had to meet, and which added 
greatly to the burden of her life at this time. 
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But yet she found time to be continually in 
the East-End of London, tiring her body 
but refreshing her soul by entering into the 
troubles and difficulties of the sick, the needy, 
and the miserable. 

Long before this Mrs. Stuart-Wortley had 
found opportunities of work in one special 
direction. Her earliest efforts were for 
female emigration. The Rev. W. Quekett, 
who had been one of the curates of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, was appointed in the 
late forties to be the first incumbent of 
Christ Church, Watney Street. Here he 
was startled by the deep distress among the 
poor needlewomen of the district. He wrote 
to the papers an account of their sufferings, 
and his letter caught the attention of the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. The result was a 
movement to form a Female Emigration 
Society. An appeal was made for funds, 
and £22,000 was raised inresponse. Over 
one thousand young women were emigrated 
at once under the auspices of this Society. 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley’s large share in the 
work may best be understood by stating that 
she was one of the three ladies who formed 
the first Ladies’ Committee of the Society, 
the others being the Hon. Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert and the Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird. 

Years afterwards she took up warmly the 
cause of the British Women’s Emigration 
Society, with which the name of the Hon. 
Mrs. Joyce is so closely connected. After 
carefully ascertaining that the principles and 
system of the Society were all that could be 
desired she became its President. In this 
work the “Imperialism” which so strongly 
characterised her was a strong factor. She 
kept perpetual watch over colonial matters, 
and assured herself that the interests of 
both emigrants and colonies were properly 
studied. She perpetually endorsed the 
pledges of the Association “ to emigrate only 
such women and girls as are of good character 
and capacity.” It was largely owing to her 
influence that a room was (in 1893) allotted 
in the Imperial Institute to the office work 
of the Society. 

Mrs. Joyce, upon whom the brunt of 
the responsibility had fallen as Organising 
Referee for the Colonies, always found in 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley a coadjutor who carried 
out and supported the points presented to 
her from a colonial point of view as essential 
to the Imperial aspect of the work. In this 


work, as in everything, her statesmanlike 
grasp of the bearings of any situation, her 
dignified courtesy, and her unbounded 
sympathy, made her assistance invaluable. 
“Her personality and her magnificent 
breadth of character made her a woman 
whom to know was to love and to endeavour 
to follow” was the verdict of one of her chief 
fellow-workers. 

But the work to which she gave the largest 
share of her interest and labour was the East 
London Nursing Association. It has been 
already stated how her attention came to be 
called in very early days to the parish of 
Christ Church, Watney Street, with its 
teeming population and few but devoted 
workers. Here it was that Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley started her scheme for nursing the 
sick poor in their own homes. In. this 
special work she was almost a pioneer. Out 
of her own pocket she provided a nurse for 
the above-mentioned parish, and continued 
the payments for this nurse up to the day of 
her death, although there must have been 
times when the money could with difficulty 
be spared. Many will remember the great 
cholera epidemic of 1866. It was the 
experience gained’ during that terrible time 
which brought about the formation two years 
later of the East London Nursing Associa- 
tion. From the very first Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley interested herself greatly in its wel- 
fare, and in 1875 joined the committee, 
becoming afterwards Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation together with Mr. Percy Wigram. 
Another member of the Wigram family, closely 
connected with the work, tells of the im- 
mense assistance given by Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. 
Not only was it she who prevailed upon 
Princess Christian to be President of the 
Association, and who enlisted the active 
support of the then Bishop of Bedford and 
Mrs. Walsham How, but in a time of pecu- 
niary depression she obtained meetings in 
such houses as Grosvenor House and 
Lowther Lodge in support of the funds. 
These things her social position enabled 
her to achieve. But there was something 
much more than all this. Her personal 
practical sympathy and help were never 
failing. “The combination of intellect and 
sympathy was almost more than I could 
have thought possible,” says Mr. Percy 
Wigram. It is a touching and beautiful 


thing to learn that this sympathy led her 
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to visit great numbers of the poorest cases, 
and to give the ready and skilful help of her 
own hands. The experience gained in the 
long hours of nursing in her own home was 
of the utmost advantage to her, and it may 
be readily understood that a visit to some 
poor bare sick-room paid by one who came 
in so much strength and beauty, so much 
grace of both mind and body, was a source 
of untold happiness and renewed cheerful- 
ness and hope to many a despondent invalid. 
She delighted in being of personal service. 
Not many years before her death, when her 
blindness had become a great trial, she was 
staying with the late Bishop of Wakefield at 
the house he occupied for several years at 
Thornhill. An accident occurred in one of 
the coal-pits during her visit, and a collier in 
the village was brought home badly damaged. 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley was extremely anxious 
to go and wash the poor man herself, and it 
was only on being assured that he had been 
skilfully attended that she desisted from her 
wish. As it was, she paid several visits to 
his bedside, cheering him and imparting to 
him some of her own great courage. ‘This 
is just an example of the practical sympathy 
ruling her whole life. 

Speaking of the East London poor she 
once said, ‘*I have seen these poor women, 
suffering and knowing they must suffer 
vitterly to the end, yet bearing up without 
complaint, working on to the last for the sake 
of husband and children, and it is heroic. 
We must help them.” And help them she 
did to the utmost of her great powers. 
But it was not only the sick who obtained 
her sympathy. The nurses who were en- 
gaged in the work owed much to her 
thoughtfulness and care for them. She told 
how she had talked to a nurse who over- 
worked herself, telling her that she had no 
more right to neglect herself than to neglect 
her patients. When she observed that any 
one of the matrons in the Association was 
tired out she would invite her to stay for a 
few days rest at her house, her invariable 
courtesy and kindness making the guest feel 
perfectly at home. “It is beautiful,” wrote 
one of them, “so simple; the quiet refine- 
ment is a rest. I cannot explain, but it 
seems to stay with you. Even the little 
grandchildren are so attenti ve to me and 
take me to the garden, and all as if I were 
one of themselves.” 
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Yet her sympathy with and _ gracious- 
ness to her fellow-workers did not prevent 
her from administering rebuke when it was 
needed. A very “advanced” modern lady 
once asserted herself over strongly in con- 
ference with doctors and other gentlemen. 
‘My dear Miss »” said Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley, “you have been glad that I should 
introduce you to these leading members of 
professions and of society, therefore you 
must let me say that when you are with 
gentlemen you must not behave to them as 
one gentleman dare not behave to another.” 
The rebuke was severe, but, as has been said 
of Mrs. Stuart-Wortley, “one great charm 
was her high-bred, gentle, though firm 
manner,” and no ill feeling ever resulted 
from her courage in telling others of their 
faults when it seemed clearly her duty to do 
sO. 

In yet another way did she help the good 
works in which she was specially interested, 
viz. by speaking and reading papers at 
meetings. These speeches were very care- 
fully prepared and written out, and showed 
a perfect grasp of her subject. One or two 
which she delivered on behalf of the East 
London Nursing Association are lying before 
the writer of this paper. In one of them 
(dated February 1885) she gives expression 
to the greatness of the work and of the hope 
she entertained. After saying “the sick 
poor of this vast metropolis compose a multi- 
tude of which it is almost impossible to 
estimate the amount, and we are brought face 
to face with a subject the importance of 
which cannot be exaggerated,” she goes on 
to say, “I am an old woman, but I should 
like before I die to see all London covered 
with an effective nursing organisation.” 

In this, as in the work for emigration, 
there is clear evidence of the greatness of 
her mind. It was the same in everything. 
When the cataract from which she suffered 
caused her to be too blind to read even with 
a magnifying-glass, she used to be read to by 
a daughter or by her maid late into the 
night, and the subjects that interested her 





were invariably those dealing with wide 
matters. Biographies, pioneering works, 


anything connected with our colonies, these 
were the sort of things in which she chiefly 
delighted. Quite at the end of her life the 
Boer war was, of course, of intense interest 
to her, the more so that she had a son in-law 
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(General Lyttelton) at the front. It is in- 
teresting toknow that in more than one letter, 
written about two months before her death, 
she expressed the utmost hopefulness and 
courage at a time when many people in Eng- 
land were losing their heads and babbling 
about “disaster.” Thus to a friend and 
fellow-worker came the following brave 
words: ‘Why do not all men see the glory 
of it, and that we are going to be greater than 
ever? Wehave 
never been de- 
feated; we have 
only fallen back 
to protect the 
smaller towns.” 
To herdaughter, 
Mrs. Lyttelton, 
who was left at 
Aldershot when 
her husband 
went to South 
Africa, she wrote 
a letter so full of 
her own fighting 
courage, with so 
much of herself 
in it, that it was 
sent to Lady 
Audrey Buller to 
read, and by her 
was forwarded 
to Sir Redvers 
Buller to show 
him how great 
was thetrustand 
the hopefulness 
of one at least 
of the women of 
England. 

The mention 
of her letters 
brings te mind 
the fact that as soon as Mrs. Stuart-Wortley 
realised that her eyesight was fast failing she 
taught herself to use a typewriter, and the 
click of her instrument was a familiar sound 
in the ears of her visitors as they made their 
way up the stairs. It was just like her not to 
wish to depend upon dictating letters to 
others. Until quite the last she was ex- 
ceedingly independent. If you helped her 
with her work it simply meant that she under- 
took so much the more. Before leaving the 
subject of her various charitable interests 





(Cameron, photographer, George Street, Hanover Square) 
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mention must be made of the valuable help 
she gave to the Walsham How Home—a 
Refuge for young girls founded at Waltham- 
stow by the late Mrs. Walsham How. Miss 
Billing, now at the head of the work, writes : 

“On Mrs. How’s death Mrs. Stuart-Wortley 
did much to forward the usefulness of the 
Home, for a long time living in it, and after- 
wards constantly visiting it. | Her object was 
to raise the girls, soul, mind, and body. Her 
unswerving faith 
in God and joy- 
ful anticipation 
of the world to 
come will never 
be forgotten by 
those whom she 
taught. She en- 
couraged the 
girls to strive for 
self-control in 
small things, and 
to aim at the 
beautiful and 
perfect in every- 
thing. She gave 
a great impetus 
to the work by 
sending quanti- 
ties of fine table- 
linen to be got 
up in the laun- 
dry, which at 
that time was at 
alowebb. To 
the work-room 
she sent patterns 
of difficult work 
to be accom- 
plished. Then, 
by sharp criti- 
cism and loving, 
cheering words, 
she urged the workersand girls to press forward. 
Her favourite motto was, ‘What hands have 
done hands can do,’ and such was her influ- 
ence that from that time the work steadily 
improved. She was most anxious about the 
books the girls read, and herself lent some to 
the elder girls. In games and fun of all 
sorts her inimitable grace must have inevitably 
affected those with whom she came in con- 
tact. Until her death she was a never-failing 
friend to the Home.” 

But twenty papers such as this one might 
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be written about the great charitable enter- 

“prises of Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. And yet 
they formed but one phase of her life, 
though the one that chiefly made her name 
beloved by the multitudes who mourned her 
death. ‘To ordinary friends the one thing 
which proved so irresistible a charm was her 
apparent interest in all that related to them, 
and when it was found (as was invariably 
and quickly the case) that the interest was 
not only apparent but real, the number of 
those who were her devoted adherents was 
increased on the spot. Space is wanting to 
tell of the many memories of her which 
crowd into the mind—of her marvellous 
knowledge of men and things, of her 
numberless family connections (it was some- 
times said in joke that everybody mentioned 
turned out to be her cousin), and especi- 
ally of the dignity and beauty of her presence 
in later life—her still graceful figure, her 
white hair, and the expression of her face, 
an expression marvellously brought out in the 
photograph on the previous page. To turnfor 
amoment to her more private life. It has been 
seen how much she was to Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
inthedays of prosperity and in the daysof trial. 
To her children there comes the recollection 
of her never-failing tenderness for all their 
childish joys and sorrows, but-also the strong 
and unflinching inculcation of the highest 
possible standard of duty. On her servants 
her influence was of much the same 
character. Her feeling for duty caused her 
to expect much from them, while her 
sympathy and innate goodness of heart 
made her their true friend in any sickness or 
sorrow. It was sometimes said in fun that 
she retained servants not on account of 
their merits but of their infirmities! There 
is some evidence of the truth of this in the 
fact that at one time her three men-servants 
consisted of a gardener with heart disease, 
an odd man who was deaf and dumb, and a 
hall-boy who was not much more than half- 
witted ! 

When Mr. Stuart-Wortley died in 1881, 
Mrs. Stuart-Wortley went to live at 16, 
Clarges Street, and that house became a 
centre of much work and a rendezvous for 
many who were interested in philanthropic 
schemes. To all who needed her help and 
sympathy she lent a willing ear, and the fact 
that ‘“‘nobody bored her” was sometimes 


found a little trying by any of her family 
XXX—35 
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who happened to be staying with her. Her 
failing eyesight became a great trial to her at 
this time. It deprived her of much of the 
pleasure she had always taken in artistic 
matters, and it made many usual indoor 
occupations difficult or impossible. ‘The 
one thing that remained to her always was 
her brilliant execution on the piano, and in 
old age she often whiled away hours in 
playing from memory, and in teaching little 
songs to her grandchildren or playing for 
them to dance. Owing in great measure to 
her blindness she threw herself with more 
and more feverish energy into all her public 
undertakings, spending long days out and 
about in all weathers and taking no sort of 
care of herself. ‘The inevitable breakdown 
came in 1895. She caught influenza when 
just recovering from an operation, and a 
most serious illness followed. For months 
she hovered between life and death. It was 
long before she regained any portion of her 
strength. Her oid vigour never returned. 
The London house was given up and one 
was taken in the village of Ripley, in Surrey, 
close to Ockham Park, one of the residences 
of her daughter, the Countess of Lovelace. 
Here the last five years were passed in peace 
ful surroundings. Children and grand- 
children were constantly with her, and there 
was a return to something not unlike the 
country life she had lived as a child. She 
took the keenest interest in everything and 
everybody in Ripley, and actually became 
a school manager and the acknowledged 
referee in all village disputes and difficulties. 
Her last public act was (appropriately 
enough) the starting a nursing association 
for Ripley and the neighbouring villages. 
So inevitably did she attract all those with 
whom she came in contact that the villagers, 
amongst whom she had lived for no more 
than five years, of their own accord sub- 
scribed to place a memorial of her in the 
church. Just before Christmas 1899 her 
old enemy influenza swept over all that part 
of Surrey, and she did not escape. Her 
courage and her vigour of constitution 
enabled her to fight on for some six weeks, 
but pneumonia set in and her strength 
gradually gave way. On February 4, 1900, 
she sank gently to rest, her work done. 
“Great tact, great endurance, great resigna- 
tion ”—this was the summary given by one 
who had known her well: to these should 
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be added the greatest thing of all—great 
love, for it was this which ennobled her and 
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strengthened her in all that she undertook 
for God and for her fellow men. 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prizes in this month’s competition are 
awarded as follows: 


MY MOST TREASURED POSSESSION 
I 


CAREFULLY kept in a secret place there is a 
box containing a few precious things sacred 
to the memory of our darling first-born child, 
who, just before her eighth birthday, took 
with her much of the light and joy of our 
home into the Paradise of God. 

A ring of golden hair ; an empty, shabby, 
purse, which once held her scanty store of 
coins (scanty, because her generous heart 
prompted her continually to give away); a 
piece of scarlet knitting of most irregular 
width, intended as a garter for grandpapa ; 
a piece of bright patchwork, sewn together 
with close, crowded stitches, designed for a 
doll’s quilt; and a string of many-coloured 
beads, with the needle left attached, just as 
the trembling little hands had laid it down 
near the end of life, with the tired, plaintive 
cry, “I can’t thread any more!” 

Oh the memories which crowd about these 
things—of days when the merry laugh was 
first hushed, and the shadow of dread came 
over our hearts as we watched her grow less 
able each day to take interest in her wonted 
occupation, and saw her lay one after another 
down with a pathetic little smile which nearly 
broke our hearts, because it brought with it 
the conviction that the precious life, so full 
of childish ministry and love, had nearly run 
its course, and that our bright, beautiful 
Edie was indeed passing away. 

As I look upon these relics again to-day 
I wonder to which of them I may give the 
title of the paper, and slowly and surely the 
conviction grows upon me that my child 
herself, and not anything that merely be- 
longed to her, is the real treasure of my 
heart, safely garnered for me in the strong- 
hold of God. 


Ay, surely it is so! for as the years go on 
I know that she is more truly mine than if 
she had lived and grown up to womanhood 
by my side, because that very growth would 
have brought change with it; and as it is, 
she is for ever enshrined in my heart as she 
was when she went away. 

PHEBE E, TIMIns, 
Northampton 


II 


An old book, discoloured, rather torn, very 
much used !—and yet it contains that which 
makes it to me exclusively my most treasured 
possession. It is a“ Daily Remembrancer ” 
with a text and verse for each day in the 
year, once valued on that account, now 
doubly prized for what has since been added 
to it—little relics placed there by childish 
fingers; first signatures, in the quaint letters 
copied from the printed ones in the book, 
little scribblings like those for which Robbie 
in * The Children’s Angel” was punished, 
but only imitations of what they had seen 
mother do. 

Then there is a lock of golden hair 
carefully laid between the pages; various 
bookmarks too are there, one with the 
words ‘“*For Mother” worked in coloured 
silks, another of a later date, with a sprig 
of may-blossom sketched in the corner of 
it. 

The entries in the book are mostly land- 
marks in their childhood’s history, such as 
“ First Donkey-ride,” “A talk with Sis,” 
“To the Mission Room,” ‘“ Walked to R.,” 
and sometimes where dried flowers have 
been placed, and since rubbed off, we see 
‘‘ Gathered in Cathedral Avenue,” 
“Picked by On for Mother from his own 
garden.” The words remain; and if the 





flowers are not there, we seem to smell them 
still, 

One other_entry of just a name marks the 
day when a little boy opened his eyes, as if 
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to reproach us, and then closed them again 
for ever in this world. Now the children 
have done with it, the book as it were comes 
back to me, but with a new name added to 
the old, viz., “‘ Childhood’s Remembrancer,” 
prized for the recollections it has the power 
to bring before me more vividly and more 
truthfully than anything else I possess; and 
it a feeling of sorrow comes, as I think of 
those days that are past, there is no bitter- 
ness in the thought. I have those children 
still, only changed, for now they are my 
companions, even to the youngest boy who, 
when he first went to school not eight years 
old, felt how much I should miss him and 
his protecting presence, and said ‘I don’t 
mind going, mother, but what will you do?” 
Then he left with me his own little verse, 
altered to suit my particular need, as follows : 


Jesu, friend of little children, 
Be a Friend to mother, will you ? 


Surely if “‘ heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy” it ought to be so too in our later years 
if we are to influence aright those trusting 
little ones. 

Small wonder then that I prize my old 
book containing a record made by each little 
hand in those happy days, which have 
vanished only to be followed by happier 
ones still, with their loving companionship 
and careful consideration for mother, which 
is the joy of my heart. 

M.J.S., 
So’ton. 
(Please send name and address.) 


III 


A TINY square of canvas with coloured beads 
sewn on regardless of method or pattern by a 
tiny hand. Such is “my most treasured 
possession,” by reason of its history, and of 
the lessons it teaches me. 

Many years ago a family of children were 
eagerly discussing what to give Papa on 
his birthday. The elder ones soon settled the 
important point, but the question remained, 
‘“What could Baby give?” Now Baby (for 
though four years old she still went by that 
name) was rather afraid of her silent, reserved 
father, but after much toil and anxious 
thought produced the wonderful piece of 
bead-work described—soiled, crumpled, and 
neither useful nor ornamental. Years passed 
on, and Baby, grown to a woman, followed 
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her father to his grave, the whole affair of 
the birthday present having leng been for- 
gotten. After the funeral, among legal 
documents, and in a locked drawer, was 
found a tiny packet carefully sealed and 
labelled, ‘From his little pet,” and inside 
was the treasured scrap of canvas. 

Now for the lessons: How we misunder- 
stand our Heavenly Father’s love, and forget 
that His thoughts of us are “thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil.” How all our tangled 
work, our very failures, are all treasured up 
by Him who can see the child’s love at the 
root. How He whispers “She hath done 
what she could,” and overlooks the mistakes 
and the apparent want of success, because 
His love is too great for fault-finding. But 
we do not learn this at first: the toil may 
seem to be fruitless, the efforts all forgotten, 
the silence of the Father mistaken for in- 
difference, till the Holy Spirit reveals to us 
more of the deep things of God, and we 
learn that all our weak efforts are being 
treasured up one by one and we shall re- 
cognise them, by-and-by, purified, sanctified, 
and stored up in the treasure-house of God. 

ALICE SWINNERTON, 
Nuneaton. 


IV 
WHEN I was a little girl I had a wooden 
dolly with black paint for hair, as unlike the 
beautiful waxen images seen nowadays— 
with hair that can be combed—as could well 
be imagined. 

But no waxen beauty was ever better loved 
or more admired than my wooden one was. 
I had only one. It served me all my dolly 
days, which was not to be wondered at, as I 
never got it to play with; it was dressed in 
dotted muslin and hung up on the wall— 
think of it—hung up, out of reach of my 
hungry arms. It was the essence of cruelty, 
and yet I don’t know, for “ distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” and what would 
life be without somethirg just out of 
reach ? 

It was my most treasured possession any- 
way. Since then I have had other treasures, 
but it stands apart as my first, most treasured 
possession. 

Now that I have reached middle life my 
most treasured possession is, strange to say, 
of the same nature as my first one, namely, 
a pair of dollies. Oh! these dear dollies ; 
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they have hair like spun silk, long and fair, 
that 1 can wash, and brush, and comb, and 
twist round my fingers, and curl, and tie 
with ribbons. What a pleasure to dress and 
undress them, to bathe their lovely forms in 
pure water, and hush them to sleep. 

I have had one of them ten years, and the 
other nine, and they are a continual care to 
me, like all treasures. I might lose them— 
perish the thought ; I might be taken from 
them—which God forbid till I can hand them 
over to some one who will love and cherish 
them. 

They are not wooden, these dollies of 
mine, nor yet waxen ; they respond when I 
clasp them to my heart; they press their 
rosy lips to mine, and fling their soft, warm 
arms round my neck and love me back. 

They are not merely beautiful, living 
images, these dollies of mine; they are 
spirit; they are immortal; God breathed 
into their nostrils the breath of life and made 
them living souls. 

What a responsibility! two living souls 
committed to my trust. When I dwell on 
hat thought I am overwhelmed ; but then I 
love them so that the awful responsibility 
becomes an awful joy, and nearly my every 
breath a prayer that God will enable me so 
to train them that they will one day shine as 
the stars in the firmament. These dollies 
of mine are my most treasured possession. 


A. MILLar, 
Hawick. 
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COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 1301 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
JULY 31. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 153., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not materially exceeding 400 words) on ‘‘ The 
Fourneys of our Lord.” 

Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,"’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. are returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accc:npanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 


FROM FLOWER TO FLOWER 


WHEN morning comes with golden air, 


Before the garden shadows wane, 


Her tenderness delights to bear 


From flower to flower the gi:t of rain. 


And God, who gives in gracious wise, 


Her own sweet gift on her bestows ; 


Joy flowers, like speedwells, in her eyes, 


And in heart love, like a rose. 





W. V. Tayzor. 
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his eyes in astonishment as he saw the 

good ship Livingstone steaming down the 
Thames under her own furnaces, for she is odd in 
shape and has a huge stern paddle-wheel, and is 
altogether unlike any other craft on the river. 
After making her trial trips she was moored just 
beneath Waterloo Bridge, and attracted much 
attention from passers-by. Nota few accepted the 
invitation to look over her and to hear from one of 
the missionaries exactly what her work was to be. 
She has been built for the Congo Balolo Mission, 
and will supersede the side-paddle steamer Pioneer. 
For eleven years this little boat has done its best 
to serve the mission stations and to fight against the 
strong currents, shoals, rocks, and snags of the 
mighty Congo and its tributaries. But during that 
time the mission has developed so wonderfully that 
she is now incapable of meeting its needs; and, being 
at the start deficient in strength, is sadly worn and 
strained in all her parts, and only fit for use on the 
lesser rivers. 


M “ns an old riverside man must have rubbed 





Tue Livingstone has been built at a cost of £5600, 
all of which has been subscribed. She will be the 
best appointed vessel in the Congo region. She is 
111 ft. long, 19 ft. 3 in. across the beam, and when 
carrying 20 tons of cargo draws only 2 ft. 6 in., 
which enables her to strike across shallow sand- 
banks. She is a two-decker; the main deck is 
fitted with cook's galley, a cabin for the native 
crew, and a dispensary; on the upper deck are the 
captain’s cabin and dining saloon, four state rooms, 
a bath room, a beautiful little sick bay, fitted with 
bath, &c. The windows are covered with mosquito- 
proof gauze panels, which will reduce the risk of 
malarial fever. She has fifteen water-tight com- 
partments for her cargo, and can steam at ten 
miles an hour. When she gets to work she will 
have a waterway of 750 miles to traverse, and on 
her will depend the comfort of the missionaries 
working in a district as large as Germany. 





SHE will serve a twofold purpose. She will be to 
the mission stations a veritable Lipton store, with 
greatly extended branches, and she will also be a 
floating convalescent home. The difficulties of 
transit have sometimes been so great that no fewer 
than a thousand tons of necessaries have accumu- 
lated at Stanley Pool, causing much inconvenience 
and sometimes even suffering to the mission 
workers. With the ample cargo-carrying accom- 
modation it is impossible that such a thing will 
occur again. Then to secure any length of service 
in this malarial district periodical change must be 
provided for the missionaries, There is no hill 


country in which rest can be sought, and the 
only way of being braced up is to take a river 
journey. Should a missionary need change he 
will be able to get it now in comfort, and should a 
sick person require nursing there is the hospital. 
About eighteen whites can be accommodated in 
comfort, whilst a crew of fifty is needed to the 
proper working of the boat. The gathering of fuel 
takes an immense amount of labour. Only wood 
can be used, and the steamer must provide itcelf 
with this, from the great forests which line the 
river, as it proceeds on its journey. 





Tue Livingstone will then fill a pressing want. 
When is it to start ? is the natural question. That 
depends upon funds. The boat, we have said, is 
paid for, and that is one good thing. But it has 
still to be safely placed on the broad Congo. It 
must be taken to pieces and shipped to Matadi. 
That will cost £200; from Matadi to Stanley Pool 
the Congo is not navigable, and this means the 
enormous outlay of £2300 for railway carriage. 
At Stanley Pool much time and labour must be 
used for putting the boat together again; this 
costs £500. Altogether £3000 oddare needed. So 
that the Regions Beyond Missionary Union, of 
Harley House, Bow, London, are looking to those 
who love missionary work to help to send out the 
Livingstone as quickly as possible. 





THE report presented at the annual general meeting 
of the Children's Country Holiday Fund discloses 
the gratifying news that 32,000 Londonchildren were 
sent into the country by this agency alone last sum- 
mer for a fortnight. In order to induce the little 
cockneys to use their eyes and take a more than 
superficial interest in the sights and sounds around 
them, a few questions were asked them, and the an- 
swers were in many respects startling and amusing. 
Out of 32,000 observations someof the most interest- 
ing are as under. One lad's idea of hunting was, 
‘*I saw about 200 foxhounds and their masters 
hunting in the forest ; the foxhounds caught rabbits, 
and their masters were shooting birds." Another 
was impressed by the leisured ease of the cattle, 
and with a vivid recollection of the bustle of 
London streets, remarked, in some astonishment, 
that the ‘‘ cows and horses may be seen lounging 
about and enjoying the pasturage’’; whilst the 
observation of a little girl led her to say of a cow 
chewing the cud “‘ that it looked very unhappy and 
made an indigestion noise.’’ ‘‘ The goose,”’ de- 
clared one child, ‘‘ is the father and the duck is the 
mother bird. If you let the duck grow long enough 
it grows into a goose.” ‘‘ The hedges,”’ a little 
girl reported, ‘‘ were made of stinging nettles’; but 
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a little boy, who may perchance grow up to write 
love idylls, observed them to be composed, in his 
part, ‘‘of trees, bushes, and sweethearts”! There 
was, perhaps, a sad story of home life summed up 
in another little fellow’s remark that he was most 
impressed by the fewness of public-houses. Alto- 
gether £16,500 was spent by this excellent society 
last summer. It is to be hoped that double the sum 
will be available this year, for nothing improves the 
physical and mental health of the children in a 
greater degree than such an outing. 





ALTHOUGH many farmers are convinced that the 
birds are their worst enemies, the bulletins on birds 
and mammals published by the Biological Survey at 
Washington correct this widely prevalent error, 
and go to prove they are really his unpaid work- 
people in the life-long battle with the insects that 
prey on his crops. Inthe case of hawks and owls 
it is shown, by the examination of the stomach con- 
tents of about three thousand of these universally 
hated and persecuted birds, that only six out of the 
seventy-three kinds inhabiting the United States 
are injurious, and three of these are so rare they 
need hardly be considered, leaving only three to be 
taken into account as enemies of agriculture. The 
others prey upon mice, insects, and other vermin, 
and rank among the farmers’ best friends, Since 
its establishment, in 1885, this division of biology 
has examifed the stomach contents of nearly fifteen 
thousand birds belonging to two hundred species 
and sub-species, and has published information on 
the food habits of one hundred and forty kinds, 
mainly hawks, owls, crows, jays, blackbirds, spar- 
rows, thrushes, fly-catchers, swallows, wrens, 
shrikes, wood-peckers, horned larks, and cedar- 
birds. 





Mr. HENRY BROADHURST enjoys the distinction 
of being the first working man who has risen to bea 
member of a British Government, and his career, 
as told by himself in ‘‘ From a Stonemason’s Bench 
to the Treasury Bench,’’ is one of exceptional 
interest. At notime did he mark out a course in 
his own mind, but always went from point to point 
as circumstances seemed to require him. He 
never flinched from what he felt to be duty, but he 
went to work in a considerate manner, and by 
doing so secured advantages for the labouring 
classes without making a breach between labourer 
- and employer. He was the son of a journeyman 
stonemason, a God-fearing Methodist, the eleventh 
or twelfth child, he tells us, This large family had 
to be brought up on twenty to twenty-four shillings 
a week, so it is not surprising to learn that 
Mr. Broadhurst’s school days ended when he was 
twelve. At that age he found regular employment 
ina blacksmith’s shop, and a year later commenced 
to learn the trade of a stonemason. His calling 
took him from town to town, and at the completion 
of each piece of work he had to cast about for 
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fresh employment. On one occasion, when times 
were very bad, he tramped 1200 miles in search of 
work, and was only saved from starvation by the 
kindness of some militiamen. Falling in with the 
soldiers, and being in low water, it is little wonder 


that Mr. Broadhurst tried to enlist, but, being , 


below standard height, his services were not 
accepted. When twenty-five he drifted to London, 
and, being employed by many firms, tells us that his 
workmanship may be found at Westminster Abbey, 
the Albert Hall, St. Thomas’ Hospital, Burlington 
House, the Guildhall, and the Houses of Parliament: 
When working at the latter place, he says, ‘‘ the 
bitter blast would numb my hands until it was im- 
possible to hold a chisel. My very bones would be 
penetrated with its icy edge as if clothed ina 
garment of lace.” 


In 1872 a strike occurred in the building trades, 
and it fell to Mr. Broadhurst’s lot to negotiate with 
the employers on behalf of the men. Hereafter he 
became attracted to many political associations, and 
from a deep sense of patriotism and ardent convic- 
tion devoted all his spare time to the good of trace 
unions. ‘‘ These were,’’ he says, ‘ years of extra- 
ordinary exertion. During the whole of this 
period I scarcely ever lost a single hour's work in 
the morning, though I seldom retired to bed before 
midnight, and was always up again at 4.30 A.M.” 
A time of revolution was at hand, and the workmen 
throughout the kingdom were putting their forces 
into working order to secure reforms, Mr. Broad- 
hurst was called upon to fulfil important official 
positions, and in 1881 found himself returned to 
Parliament as Member for Stoke-on-Trent. “His 
career at Westminster has been no idle one; he is 
credited with getting a larger number of measures 
through the House than any other private member. 
Finally, as a crowning reward and a compliment to 
the class he represented, Mr. Gladstone made him 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Department. 





As a working man Mr. Broadhurst learned the 
value of observing Sunday as a day of rest, and as 
a working man’s representative he strenuously 
resisted any change, believing with Mr. Gladstone 
that the Sabbath was one of the greatest boons to 
the poor. The Methodist Times, of which he was 
one of the founders and first directors, recalls the 
manner in which he opposed Mr. Bradlaugh on the 
choice of Sunday for a great demonstration in Hyde 
Park during the Bulgarian agitation, and how 
when the point was carried against him he with- 
drew from the committee. Again ‘ At one of the 
annual gatherings of the Trades Union Congress a 
great effort was made to secure the vote of that 
Workman's Parliament in favour of the Sunday 
opening of museums and galleries. Mr. Broad- 


hurst made one of the greatest speeches of his life, 
and the proposal was, almost entirely as the result 
of his appeals, rejected by a decisive majority.” 
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THE MONTH 


IFE is full of incident in these days, but the 
accident to the Shamrock must not pass un- 
noticed. For the second time within a period 

of a few months the King has been in peril, and has 
been mercifully preserved—saved from the assassin’s 
bullet and from the wreck of the falling mast, while 
the nation has been spared a calamity that would 
have renewed and deepened its sorrow. The life, 
the safety, the health of the King concern us all. 
His narrow escape will remind him that there are 
risks that a sovereign must not run, and that the 
bravest man, in his position, will not court danger. 
There are perils fromaccident and from disease that 
none of us, whether eminent or obscure, can avoid ; 
perils inseparable from the conditions of human 
life; we have to accept them as part of our lot. But 
almost all of us, as years go by, and as duties and 
responsibilities increase, find that there are risks 
that we have no right to run; and we have to 
restrict our freedom for the sake of others. What 
is true of the subject is true, and in a far higher 
degree, of the sovereign, for whom sacrifice—self- 
sacrifice for the public good, the public security, the 


public peace—must always be one of the supreme 
laws of life. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S critics are all at fault. He has no 
desire to pauperise higher education in Scotland by 
indiscriminate payment of fees; no intention of 
handing over two millions—or it may be three —to 
the University Courts with freedom to spend it as 
they may choose. He is a shrewd man, and hehas 
been wise enough to seek and to take the advice of 
those who know what is needed and what is possible 
in University education. The fund that his gene- 
rosity has established will ensure that the poor 
student shall have his chance of the best education 
that the Universities can give him. Bursaries, help- 
ful as they are, do not always help the men who 
need help most. They are won by the scholars 
who have been well trained, who have had special 
advantages, and have used them. The men with 
brains, who have fought against difficulties, who 
have not known how or on what lines to work, find 
themselves hopelessly outstripped in the race under 
the conditions now existing. In future they will 
have their chance. If they can make their way to 
college, their fees will be paid: and it is possible 
that they may be helped in other ways and from 
other sources to support themselves during their 
college course. But Mr. Carnegie has recognised 
that Universities need help as well as students. 
Our University system, both in Scotland and in 
England, grew up in a time when educational 
needs were limited to teachers, buildings, and books. 


Laboratories, with their expenses for equipment and 
maintenance, ever developing new demands as 
science advances, were practically unknown. To 
keep pace with the countries in which the highest 
education is paid for out of the public purse has 
hitherto been impossible for us. Mr. Carnegie’s 
fund, if wisely used by the trustees that he has 
appointed, will place the Scotch Universities in a 
place of proud pre-eminence. 


Ir isnot great and sensational catastrophes that are 
the most fatal to human life. In a campaign—we 
have learnt it to our sorrow in South Africa—the 
most serious loss is not in battle. On our railways 
collisions and their calamities count for less than 
the steady leakage of life in the yards where trucks 
are coupled or thrown off. And in our collieries 
the explosions of which all the world reads are far 
less deadly than the daily accidents, obscure and 
insignificant, that kill a man here and a man there, 
till the sum of destruction reaches a total that would 
appal us if it were the result of a single disaster. 
Something of the same kind is happening in our 
homes. The coroners of the kingdom, wko see 
more of the world's tragedy than others, report that 
1700 children have been burnt to death within a 
comparatively short period. A child’s death, how- 
ever painless, however peaceful, tears the heart and 
leaves a wound for years; the scar remains, and we 
never forget. But when death comes with agony 
and terror such as this, it is appalling ; we cannot 
measure the horror that these bald figures conceal 
And the misery, or most of it, might be prevented, 
simply and effectively. For in 1300 of these cases 
there was no fire-guard in the room, In the face of 
facts like these it is idle to talk of freedom, or to 
protest against meddling with individual liberty : 
we do not wish to meddle with men and women, or 
to protect those who can protect themselves. Our 
business is to save the children—the little children 
—who cannot protect themselves, who are wholly 
dependent for safety upon the care and the thought 
of others; and it is not ‘‘grandmotherly legislation "’ 
that we ask for, but for a motherly law. 


WE are beginning to understand, dimly and imper- 
fectly perhaps as yet, the helpthat science may render 
to commerce. Disease is more dangerous, more 
fatal, in many parts of the world than the fiercest 
competition. Men in the vigour of youth go out to 
our trade settlements, and are struck down at their 
posts ; one succeeds another, only to meet with the 
same fate. Even those who live soberly do not 
escape; their unhealthy surroundings baffle their 
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prudence, and they suffer like the rest. We have 
discovered the part that the mosquito plays in 
spreading malarial disease. The process in all its 
stages has been carefully traced. The problem for 
us now is to find the remedy. A bold experiment 
is about to be carried out by Major Ronald Ross 
and an expedition sent out by the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine. They are to take possession 
of a town on the West Coast of Africa; to attempt 
to extirpate the mosquito within a fixed area by 
attacking it in the places where it breeds: at the 
same time they will deal with other sources and 
causes of disease. In short, they will test by 
practical experience the resources of sanitary 
science in a settlement where they will have com- 
plete control. The experiment must necessarily 
be costly; but our merchants are so thoroughly 
convinced of its importance, so hopeful as to its 
possibilities of usefulness, that Major Ross has 
merely had to ask for what he wants, and gifts of 
all kinds—in money and in equipment—have 
poured in. A year hence we may expect to hear 
what has been accomplished ; and even if success 
should prove less complete than we hope it may be, 
a resolute effort to deal with a great problem will 
bring us nearer to the final goal than we are to-day. 





Step by step the Allied Armies are withdrawing 
from China, and in the course of a few weeks only 
a small force will remain. It is impossible to argue 
—with any approach to success—that our policy 
has been successful. Our joint operations since the 
siege was raised have been little better than a 
blunder or a crime. We have not restored order, 
but have increased anarchy. So far from establish- 
ing an enlightened goverfment in the empire, we 
have embittered prejudice and passion, and have 
made, we fear, the task of reform even more diffi- 
cult than it was before. Even the indemnity, the 
least important issue, is unsecured. The Chinese 
diplomatists are unwilling to raise a loan, and to 
pay over a capital sum; they urge us to accept 
payment spread over aterm of years—an obligation 
that would be repudiated at the first convenient 
opportunity. in Sia 4 
Dr. PARKER continues to plead the cause of an 
organised Congregational Church, and he has given 
notice of a resolution affirming the principle which 
he will move at the autumnal meetings of the Con- 
gregational Union. But even now, after much 
discussion, his practical policy is not clear; nor is 
it easy to reconcile the establishment of authority 
with the maintenance of independence. The 
churches, it is affirmed, are to remain free. They 
will admit to membership as they admit now: they 
will appoint their ministers as they appoint them 
now. But so long as admission rests with them, 
each church will determine the standards of belief 
and of character that shall qualify for admission. 
And so long as each church appoints its own 


minister, it will insist upon having a free choice ; 
it will assert its right, however unwisely, to choose 
a man untrained or even unlettered, if it wishes to 
do so. Independent churches may unite for 
common action, but legislation--and organisation 
involves law—is another matter. 





Onty four days before his death Sir Courtenay 
Boyle addressed one of our great Chambers of 
Commerce, pleading for a fuller recognition of the 
importance of education, and for a resolute effort 
to remodel our educational system on rational lines. 
Our supreme need is intelligence ; our second need 
is knowledge: we must not only teach the right 
subjects in our colleges and schools, but must 
teach the right subjects in the right way. His 
position as Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade added authority to his words. When he 
dwelt upon the value of modern languages, he 
spoke as a scholar: when he lamented the tendency 
of the younger race to put their pleasure first and 
their business second, he spoke as a sportsman—an 
enthusiastic cricketer and an accomplished angler. 
Those who listened to him, little thinking that his 
voice would never be heard again, felt how many 
gifts and powers he had brought to the service of 
the State; and in all that he said they instinctively 
recognised the spirit of devotion, the uncom- 
promising integrity, and the tight grip of principle, 
that the nation has become accustomed to look for 
in the men who are entrusted with the affairs and 
the interests of the State. 





Dr. VirIAMv JoneEs, though he died at the age of 
forty-five, had already done a great work. His 
name was known, his influence was felt, throughout 
Wales and beyond it. As a man of science his 
eminence was recognised by the Royal Society 
many years ago, and by his election to a Fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, Oxford too had paid him 
her tribute of honour. But his researches in 
Physics were secondary to his services as an educa- 
tional pioneer. As Principal of the University 
College at Cardiff he held a position of exceptional 
importance. He brought his own college to 
the front of the educational movement in Wales. 
No one man did more for the success of the Welsh 
University, or took a more active part in framing 
and fashioning its system. He had some of his 
father's gifts—Thomas Jones, of Swansea, the poet- 
preacher ; the enthusiasm, the fervour, the faith : 
he had also the clearness of thought, the insight, 
and the persuasive power that has made his 
brother eminent at the bar. And, above all, he 
had the gifts of leadership—patience, courage, hope- 
fulness ; the power of seeing the best and the worst 
in men, and of getting the best out of them. He 
wore himself out in his work, literally gave his life 
toit. But the foundations of all things that endure 
are laid on living sacrifices, 
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FATHER IVAN 


T is not often that the fame of a 
Russian priest reaches the ears of 
Western Europe. The character of 
the Russian Church, with its oppres- 

sive and unchanging ritual, tends rather 
to the sup- 
pression than 






OF CRONSTADT 


By THE Rev. J. BURNS, B.A. 


is without reproach. The common people, 
however, go much further than this. To 
them he is a saint and a miracle worker, 
honoured of God on account of his piety, 
and so favoured that his prayers receive an 

‘ immediate an- 
swer from on 





to the de- 
velopment of 
individu ality. 
All the more 
significant 1s 
it, therefore, 
that one 
man should 
have broken 
through all 
limitationsand 
restrictions, 
and that the 
fame of Father 
Ivan of Cron- 
stadt should 
have spread 
from one end 
of Europe to 
the other. In 
Russia his 
name has long 
been a house- 
hold word. 
The _ stolid 
Russian face 
lights up at 
the mention 
of his name, 
and endless 








high. They 
flock in thou- 
sands to 
Cronstadt to 
see him, to 
beseech his 
prayers, to re- 
ceive his bles- 
sing, and, if 
God will, to 
be healed of 
their diseases. 
When he 
Officiates in 
the church 
of which 
he is parish 
priest, it is 
always densely 
thronged, and 
it is often diffi- 
cult to gain 
entrance; 
while as he 
passes along 
the street he 
is followed by 
crowds of 
people who 
earnestly seek 








stories are 


Amongst the educated he is spoken of as a 
priest gifted with rare insight into the work- 
ings of the human heart, as a spiritual 
adviser whose words convey comfort to the 
wounded and heavy-laden; but above all 
as a man of God, a man of intensest faith, 
whose whole life seems to be to know the 
will of God and to obey it. Even the most 


sceptical admit that the life of Father Ivan 
XXX—35 









his _ blessing. 


told of his FATHER IVAN Nor is it in 
good deeds Cronstadt 
and piety. alone’ that 


this happens. When the boat arrives at St. 
Petersburg, and it is known that Father 
Ivan is on board, immediately a great crow 1 
gathers. As he passes along the street 
men and women fall down on their knees 
or press forward to touch his garments. 
Here in Russia to day one may be carried 
back to the Middle Ages, and see rising 
up around this man that element of the 
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miraculous associated with 
old. 

Father Ivan’s biography is of the simplest, 
and told in his own words it reveals the 
genuine simplicity and humility of the man. 
“Tam the son of a Scripture-reader in the 
Government of Archangel, of the village of 
Sura, and was born in 1829. Being in no 
way prepared for school, and hardly able to 
spell, I entered the Archangel parish school 
in 1839, ten years of age. Reading was 
very difficult for me; I had no intimate 
guides or teachers, and had to overcome all 
difficulties alone. My want of intelligence 
was a great grief to me; but being taught 
by the example of my father and mother 
from early childhood to pray, I was pious 
and loved prayers and church services, 
especially good choral services. Grieving 
over my failures in learning, I prayed 
earnestly to God to give me understanding, 
and I remember how suddenly a curtain as 
it were fell from my eyes, and I began to 
understand clearly. The older I grew the 
more rapidly I progressed in learning; and 
from being amongst the last scholars I rose 
to the first place, especially in the Ecclesias- 
tical Seminary, where I finished as _ first 
scholar in 1851. After this I was sent on 
Government account to St. Petersburg, to 
the Academy there. At that time students 
used to be appointed Secretaries of the 
Academy, at ten roubles per month, and 1 
gladly accepted this post, as I had a poor 
mother, a widow, who needed my help. 
Having finished the course as candidate of 
Divinity in 1855 I went as priest to Cron- 
stadt, where I married the daughter of the 
local priest. My wife is still alive; we have 
no children. From the first days of my 
entering on the high duties of my service in 
the church, I made it a rule to be always 
earnest in all the duties of my office; in 
my relations with the members of my flock ; 
and in my own inner life. With this 
object I studied the Old and New Testa- 
ments, gathering therefrom much that was 
instructive to me as a man, a priest, and a 
member of the community. Then I began 
to keep a diary, in which I entered my 
struggles against evil thoughts and passions ; 
my repentance, my secret prayers, and my 
grateful feelings on delivery from tempta- 
tions, sorrows, and trouble. Every Sunday 
and holiday 1 read homilies either of my 


the saints of 
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own composition or those of Metropolitan 
Gregory. Some of my sermons have been 
published, many remain in manuscript. 
From the very commencement of my life 
as a priest I cared for the poor, having myself 
been poor, and about 25 years ago (in 1870) 
I thought of founding an Industrial Home 
in Cronstadt, which, with God’s help I did, 
fifteen years since. That is all.” 

For many years Father Ivan pursued his 
calling in Cronstadt, known only as a man of 
intense and unwonted devotion, and of great 
love and pity tor the poor. Gradually, how- 
ever, his fame became more widespread, and 
people began to talk of this priest at Cron- 
stadt who so lifted himself above the temp- 
tations of bis office and the weaknesses of 
his class, and who seemed to live solely for 
the good of others. “I cared for the poor,” 
he says, in his own simple words ; but these 
words interpreted in his life open a chapter 
of very noble and disinterested philanthropic 
work. A man of intense sympathy, he can- 
not look upon suffering of any kind without 
being moved to help. All whoare in trouble 
turn to him and find in him one of those 
rare souls whuse delight it is to spend and 
be spent for others. At first all had access 
to him; in the street, in his home, or in the 
church, he was the servant of all. Willing 
at all times to give counsel, to hear confes- 
sion, or to offer prayer, he was ceaselessly 
engaged from morning to night. But as his 
popularity increased this became impossible. 
The crowds flocking to Cronstadt became so 
great that audiences had to be arranged 
through intermediaries, who often used their 
opportunities to their own pecuniary advan- 
tage. For the last ten or twelve years it has 
become impossible to see him at his own 
house. His industry is so great that he 
rises and leaves home before six in the 
morning, only to return exhausted late at 
night. The only places where he can be 
approached are the _ lodging-houses or 
pilgrims’ rests. In these places the poor 
find sleeping accommodation at from 2d. to 
3d. a night. Men, women, and children are 
all huddled together in a common room, no 
limit being put to the number, and but little 
preparation made for their comfort. ‘These 
houses Father Ivan visits regularly, and many 
of the poor are willing to pay a copper or 
two extra to be present while he conducts 
the prayers. Many touching scenes are wit- 
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FATHER IVAN OF CRONSTADT 


nessed on these occasions, showing how deep 
is the hold the good Father has upon his 
flock. Those who can afford to pay from 
one to five roubles can have a separate room, 
with the chance of a private interview 
with Father Ivan. The following is an 
account of such an interview: “Thanks 
to a combination of circumstances I occu- 
pied a separate room, and gained the 
privilege of a separate mass, and a few 
minutes’ private conversation with Father 
Ivan. After long expectation and several 
disappointments at last he arrived. Sud- 
denly the door of my room was thrown open, 
and Father Ivan entered. He entered 
rapidly, with quick, hurried footsteps, and 
there stood before me a man with large pene- 
trating eyes, bright red cheeks, which 
twitched nervously, and with long brown 
hair hanging in disorder down his back. In 
all his figure, in his movements, in the first 
sound of his voice, one recognised the inex- 
pressibly beautiful enthusiasm of a man aflame 
with spiritual power; of one who was inspired 
by the knowledge of his powerful influence, 
and with the passionate longing for further 
great deeds. 1 now saw before me not the 
priest I had seen a few hours before offi- 
ciating in the Church, but another Father 
Ivan, whom I understood suddenly in that 
moment of excitement in all his grandeur, as 
I could never have understood him by calm 
observation. I understood one thing, that 
if this man were to be told that, immediately 
after mass, he was to be burned at the stake, 
he would read_as usual, and afterwards ascend 
the pile as calmly as he entered myroom. I 
remember nothing more, I only heard his 
commanding and fatherly voice, saying: 
‘ Well, say, what is your need ?’ I stated my 
request, and Father Ivan, after speaking a 
few words, prayed. I was quite overwhelmed 
by the deep insight and knowledge of my 
heart which this Cronstadt priest revealed. 
Yes, this man, who had just entered, who 
saw me here for the first time, in a short five 
minutes was talking to me as if we had 
resided for a number of years under the 
same roof. And how he spoke! In tones 
that opened my heart, melting it like wax, 
and so overcome was I, that tears choked 
my words and made it impossible for me to 
express my deep gratitude. At the end of 
his short conversation Father Ivan kissed 
me on the forehead, and said: ‘Thank you, 
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my dear, for your confidence. Thanks for 
your faithin me.’” ‘This account taken from 
a Russian source is one of many that could 
be given, and it throws an interesting light 
on the kind of impression Father Ivan 
exerts on a susceptible mind. According to 
the standard of judgment of his own country- 
men, one of the most remarkable traits of 
Father Ivan is his indifference to wealth and 
to the satisfaction that flows from it. Almost 
the first thing one hears, when his character 
is being discussed, is that, though he has 
vast sums of money given to him, he spends 
all on others and keeps nothing for him- 
self. Even when he was poor and unknown, 
one is told, he gave away all but the trifling 
amount he needed for his household ex- 
penses. ‘This throws a curious sidelight on 
the popular attitude of mind toward the 
priesthood as a whole. ‘The parish priest is, 
as a rule, very poorly paid, and the only way 
he has of finding a means of support is to 
demand payment for all extra clerical duties. 
As the priest is indispensable in Russian 
life, and has to be called in on every 
occasion, he has countless opportunities of 
levying this system of blackmail. Although 
the Russian peasant is deeply pious, the 
priest is hardly a persona grata in his eyes, 
and he has many sarcastic things to say 
against him. ‘The priest, however, can 
hardly be blamed. His salary is ridiculously 
small, his family possibly large, and in all 
probability he will have to pay a considerable 
bribe to the Bishop in order that he may 
retain the living. “ Here, however,” they 
say, “is a white Pope lifted high above all 
avarice, and above all love of wealth; whose 
sole delight is to give to others, and to 
retain nothing for himself.” This seems a 
peculiarly convincing proof of sanctity to the 
orthodox, and as a test is not without some 
justification. There can be no doubt, also, 
that Father Ivan stands the test. Even in 
the days of his greatness he has not changed 
the simplicity of his life, nor have the ordi- 
nary pleasures of life any attractions for him. 
Honoured by the greatest in the land, he 
seems in no way affected by his popularity ; 
his heart and his hand are ever open to the 
poor and the distressed. 

It is not so much asa philanthropist, how- 
ever, as a reputed miracle worker that Father 
Ivan is known to famé. The common people 
in Russia believe that his prayers, and often 
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his touch, are effectual to the curing of 
disease. Russia offers a suitable soil for such 
a belief. The people are deeply superstitious, 
and even the educated hesitate on the sub- 
ject of Father Ivan’s miracle-working powers. 
The following account, taken from a small 
Russian book, entitled “The Life and Labours 
of Father Ivan Sergiev of Cronstadt,” com- 
piled for sale amongst the numerous pilgrims 
who come to see him, gives some idea of the 
character of his cures: 

Father Ivan’s prayers are powerful, and 
work wonders. In 1879 or 1880 a very 
eminent person in St. Petersburg invited 
him to pray for his relief from the disease 
from which he was suffering. This person 
had been bedridden for about two years. 
Father Ivan came. At first sight there was 
nothing remarkable in his appearance. The 
most ordinary type of Russian face, burnt 
with the summer sun, irregular features— 
nothing to distinguish him from the priest 
you meet with every day in the street. But 
when he raised his eyes his features changed 
at once. In those blue eyes there was so 
much light and brightness that they appeared 
to lighten up everything around him. In 
sight of this nervous, mobile countenance, 
illumined by those bright blue eyes full of 
extraordinary light and deep expression, the 
man was forgotten. There isin his presence 
something calming and soothing,a brightness, 
a gladness, which imparts itself to all around 
him. When ke entered the room his counte- 
nance beamed; he looked first at the 
images in the corner, crossed himself, and 
fixing his eyes upon one, approached it, and 
fell on his knees before it. As he prayed he 
seemed to forget where he was and who was 
with him. He only knew what to ask of God, 
and asked it with all his being. He prayed 
to receive, according to God’s promise, the 
power to heal the sick and to cast out the 
evil. ‘Through my weakness show Thy 
strength, O Lord,” he prayed. But not yet 
did he feel the descent on him of that effectual 
power. His prayers, his faith, were still 
ineffectual, he was still a weak man. Yet 
clearly he heard the voice saying, “ Ask and 
ye shall receive, knock and it shall be 
opened,” and so he prayed with all his soul. 
He knocked at the mystical door ever louder 
and louder. He became wholly transformed, 
his eyes shone, his body trembled, and drops 
of perspiration rolled down his forehead. 
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At last his prayer was answered ; he felt the 
holy force descending upon him, with which 
he had been long acquainted. He rose from 
his knees and approached the bed. Now 
there was no excitement, no strange gestures, 
no hesitation. Calmly he went up to the 
patient and put his hand on his head. 
“ Rise, and let us pray together,” he said. 
There was no tone of command in these 
words, but they were so spoken that it seemed 
impossible to disobey them. “I cannot 
move,” said the sick man distinctly. Father 
Ivan again put his hand on his head and re- 
peated his words. “ Rise,and let us pray 
together.” And the sick man rose from his 
bed and knelt beside the priest, who began 
to pray aloud. When he had finished, Father 
Ivan blessed the sick man, who regarded 
him with affection, and then assisted him to 
lie down again. ‘To God all things are 
possible,” he said with calmness and profound 
conviction. Only believe, only pray. ‘Ask 
and it shall be given thee ; knock and it shall 
be opened unto thee.’ Life and death are 
in the hands of the Lord; but the Lord 
desireth not the death of a sinner, the death 
of an unregenerate soul. He will save you 
from your sins, will lengthen your days, will 
give you the desire of your heart. He will 
satisfy your hunger and your thirst ; and, 
finally, will give you a painless and peaceful 
ending. Only hope, only believe.” Next day 
the sick man was well. 

Shortly after another case occurred. The 
young wife of a Mr. W. , having passed 
through an attack of typhoid fever, lay in 
bed in a state of unconsciousness. ‘The 
medical men had declared her recovery hope- 
less, and expected death at any moment. 
Her husband was sitting beside her watching, 
when he heard his wife call him. Ina steady 
voice she said: ‘Something extraordinary 
is occurring in this house. Go and see.” 
The husband went out to the stairs, and 
found it crowded with people. On inquiry 
he found that Father Ivan was in one of the 
lodgings of the house. He immediately went 
to the lodging and begged Father Ivan to 
visit his ailing wife. ‘This, with his usual 
ready compliance, he immediately agreed to 
do, and followed the husband into the sick 
room. The wife expressed no surprise when 
she saw him enter. Father Ivan went up to 
her, and, after a fey words of comfort, said : 
‘« Arise, and let us pray.” The sick woman, 
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who had lain for weeks in bed without 
moving, raised herself. He then put his 
hand on her head and began to pray. Ina 
burst of pious wonder the sick woman got 
up and dropped on her knees ; her hands so 
long powerless were folded in prayer; her 
face beamed, and tears poured forth from 
her eyes. . Father Ivan blessed her, said a 
few words on the Christian duty of prayer 
and trustin God. The sick woman felt con- 
siderably better, and, as hostess, asked 
Father Ivan to partake of a glass of wine. 
“If you will give me a glass I shall be 
pleased to drink it,as I am weary and weak; 
but you must follow the Russian custom, 
which ordains that the hostess herself must 
offer the wine to the guest.” The sick 
woman rose, put on a shawl, and with steady 
steps went to the dining-room, whence she 
brought a glass of wine. Having tasted it, 
and having blessed the patient again, Father 
Ivan withdrew. Ina few days she was well. 
The doctors of course explained this as a 
coincidence of the crisis of the disorder with 
Father Ivan’s visit. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the facts are beyond dispute. 

It must not be thought that Father Ivan 
makes any claim to miraculous powers ; on 
the contrary he takes every opportunity to 
discourage such a conclusion. He says 
that of himself he can do nothing. He 
simply takes Christ at His word; he prays 
believing that what he asks, if it is accord- 
ing to the will of God, will be granted. 
His great maxim is, “ Pray, and you shall 
receive, according to your faith.” If we 
have faith even as a grain of mustard seed 
we may remove mountains. All Christ’s 
teaching regarding the power of prayer 
may be verified by any one of us; but we 
stand outside distrustingly and refuse to 
enter in. Yet without faith we can do 
nothing. 

While very many wonderful cases are 
reported of cure and of changed life follow- 
ing Father Ivan’s intercession, it must not 
be supposed either that all, or even most of 
the people who seek his aid, are cured of 
their sickness or temptations. ‘The com- 
paratively few cases of moral and physical 
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regeneration which have followed Father 
Ivan’s intercession were all, without. excep- 
tion, those of either deeply religious persons 
or of those who, while under his influence, 
steadfastly and truly believed in the possi- 
bility of the healing power of God descend- 
ing in answer to the earnest prayers of a 
man of profound faith and pure life. 

Those acquainted with the Russian 
Church will not fail to wonder if Father 
Ivan’s life will produce any awakening in 
the priesthood. The Russian Church is 
mechanical, intensely conservative, and is 
bowed down to the ground with its burden 
of ceremony. The clergy—for the most 
part ignorant men and little raised above the 
peasantry to whom they minister—are out- 
wardly honoured and secretly despised, 
while the chasm which in Russia separates 
worship from morality is every day growing 
wider and deeper. Here, however, there has 
arisen a new type of priest, a man of God, 
to whom the things of the unseen are 
intensely real ; a man who walks amid dead 
creeds and ceremonies, and yet has power 
to make them alive by the intensity of his 
faith and the rare unselfishness of his life. 
Will there spring up from him a new life, 
a new conception of duty and responsibility ? 
Those who know the Church see at present 
but slight symptoms of a revival of spiritual 
religion ; and yet who could have prophesied 
that from that Church so rare a soul as 
Father Ivan should have sprung. Were 
his life to stir the heart and fire the imagi- 
nation of the priesthood, as it has stirred 
the hearts and fired the imaginations 
of the common people a great day 
would dawn for Russia. As it is Father 
Ivan has brought a new conception of the 
beauty of spiritual things into the hearts of 
the people. He moves about in the 
thoughts of the pious, as a man of sweetness 
and light ; who to weary souls speaks large, 
divine, and comfortable words ; a noble and 
pathetic figure, who gives himself daily to the 
service of the poor and the distressed. 
Russia has acknowledged him as a true 
saint, and no one who has seen his face will 
withhold from him the title. 
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JUNGLE FOLK 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


IR W. W. HUNTER tells us that India 
has about 70,000,000 of hill races 
and aborigines. They are divided 
into many tribes,and are known as 

Gonds, Bhils, Beydurs, Mangs, Kols, Santals, 
&c. Each tribe has a language of its own. 
But they all agree in many essential features. 
They are all non-Aryan ; they represent the 
original inhabitants of India; they were 
driven out of the fertile valleys by the Aryan 
conquerors; their religions have the same 
root-ideas ; and they are casteless, although 
their clanship is almost equal to caste. 

As the guest of those who know them 
best, I have recently visited the Santals ; and 
I am now to describe their preseft condi- 
tion and some successful efforts to better 
their lot. 

About a hundred miles north-west of 
Calcutta the traveller reaches the southern 
boundary of Santalia. Its northern boundary 
is the elbow formed by the Ganges where it 
‘“‘heads” for the Bay of Bengal. It is 


believed that the eastward migration or flight 
of this tribe of landsmen was arrested by the 
sea-like river. Theirs is a hill country, and 
still chiefly jungle or primeval forest. It 
seems to be an unbroken expanse of trees 
and copse; but as you advance you are 
surprised to find many villages encircled by 
clearings. 

The Santals were a forgotten race till 
1856, when they rose in rebellion against 
their age-long oppressors, the money-lenders 
and an alien police. Like our Highland 
crofters and the Irish peasantry, they thus 
managed to fasten attention upon themselves. 
‘Though armed only with bows and arrows 
and clubs, they displayed wonderful bravery, 
and the Government generously remedied 
their long-neglected grievances. The Santalia 
of to-day is one of many proofs that our 
country holds India by the divine right of 
good government. 

The Santals are mdre advanced than any 
other jungle tribe. They have doubled 
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under British 
1,250,000 in 1891. 
prolific. 

A glance shows that they are a very 


rule, and they numbered 
They are vigorous and 


different race from the Bengalis. They are 
of the same family as the Chinese, the Tartars, 
and the Red Indians. They have square- 
set bodies, bullet heads, curly black hair, 
broad faces,. and high cheek-bones. They 
have many virtues that are seldom found 
among the Bengalis. ‘They are manly and 
independent, and have great physical courage. 
They never quail before beasts of prey. 
When a Santal baby cries, the mother says, 
“Do not cry, as if you were a Hindu.” 
They look. you full in the face without any 
trace of servility. ‘They have a large share 
of truthfulness—for India. ‘They make good 
soldiers and workmen. ‘Their children, clad 
only with the air, are bright and interesting— 
all children are—and have their full share of 
the inextinguishable joy of healthy youth; but 
the prison walls soon close around them, and 
the rude urgencies of daily life master them 
and make them stolid and expres- 
sionless before they are out of their 


git 


For, at least in the heart of the jungle, you 
stand face to face with prehistoric man, and 
have around you the freshness and simplicity 
of the early world. The leafy scene is 
resigned to antiquity and the antiquary. 
You have around you a rich living museum 
of old-world people and customs, and, except 
in yourself, things modern do not insolently 
intrude upon you. ‘The past is in the present 
before you, and simple observation gives you 
more than unsatisfying research has ever 
accomplished. Old frescoes and carvings, 
made centuries before Christ, portray exactly 
the same life which we find in these daub 
and wattle homesteads. ‘They have not dis- 
covered the use of letters or picture language. 
Nor have they any method of measuring 
time. Ask a man how old he is, and he will 
laugh at the idea of any man remembering 
when he was born. “How can I know 
that?” I heard a chief say to a missionary 
asking his age; “ you know better than I 
do.” He only knew that he had three 
children at the time of the great rebellion 





teens, except where they have received 
a Christian education. They have, 
one writer says, insufficient food for 
their foreground and famine for their- 
horizon. ‘They are first-rate pioneers 
in agriculture. ‘Their wits have been 
sharpened on the grindstone of neces- 
sity, and they have gathered strength 
from the strain in their keen struggle 
for existence. They have always had 
more liberty than most of the Indian 
races ; they were so poor that it was 
not worth while to enslave and loot 
them. The purseless traveller can 
sing in presence of the highwayman. 

In his “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” 
a well-written and very genial book, 
Sir W. W. Hunter singles out the 
Santals for special praise. ‘The mis- 
sionaries say that he has over-praised 
them. We may, however, believe that 
they possess a considerable stock of 
wild woodland virtues. 

‘This race has a fascinating interest 
for students of humanity, antiquity, 
and religion, and, indeed, for all who 
desire to see another world than their 
own, and who yearn for a sensation 











like that of visiting another planet. 
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and wars of millen- 
niums. After the 
village chief and his 
deputy comes the 


Jog Manghi. He is 
thecensor of morals, 


who watches over 
the conduct of the 
young, arranges 
marriages, and re- 
conciles strifes. He 
is bound to keep 
sober when the vil- 
lagers are drinking. 
Each village has 
also two priests. 
These jungle vil- 
lages often present 
us with some in- 
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When a bride is bought, two strings are tied 
with a knot for every day between the 
purchase and the marriage. One string is 
given to the bride, and the other to the 
bridegroom. Every day they untie one of 
the knots, and so they know when the day 
of wedlock arrives. Thirty years ago they 
had never seen a picture, and wondered how 
a man could be on a piece of cloth. “I 
have never seen myself before,” a chief said 
when he was presented with a looking-glass. 
It was handed to his wife. ‘“ How am I to 
know that that is me?” she asked. They 
still hunt with bows and arrows, and can get 
a better bag of game than an Englishman 
with his rifle. Their only dishes and plates 
are the leaves of their sacred trees, pinned 
together with thorns. Like our forefathers 
3000 years ago, they can draw supplies from 
roots, earth nuts, berries, and wild fruits. 
A man counts himself well off if he has a 
wage of 14d. a day without food. He invests 
in a wife for 6s. 8d., or ina widow for 3s. 4d.; 
but a good cow costs him £1. 

His polity is as patriarchal as in the days 
of Abraham, and our Government has wisely 
allowed it to remain. Each village or com- 
mune is a self-contained and perfect empire 
within the empire, the germ-cell of the State. 
This is the “ indestructible atom ” of Indian 
society. Bound by ties of blood and com- 
mon interest, it has survived the revolutions 


teresting _ Biblical 
scenes. Often you 
sit on the rude 
wooden _ oil-press. 
Now and again you see two women grinding 
at the mill. ‘The end of a quarrel is cele- 
brated by a reconciliation-feast, and a hopeless 
criminal is “ cut off from his people.” He is 
put under the ban, denied the use of fire and 
water, and sent forth alone into the jungle. 
Threshing-floors abound, and the missionary 
prefers them for his meetings. Each has a 
little straw hut in which the farmer, Boaz- 
like, sleeps “at the end of his heap of corn,” 
to protect it against thieving men and beasts. 
The unmuzzled oxen tread out the corn. 
Near by stands a man with his “ fan,” or 
winnowing wooden shovel, in his hand. As 
he flings the grain against the wind the chaff 
is driven away, and the good wheat remains 
in the garner. Near it is a heap of “the 
husks which the swine do eat,” and not bad 
feeding do they make. No wonder that the 
Jews counted swine unclean and unfit for 
food ; for, like the vultures of Palestine, they 
act as scavengers and are the grossest feeders. 

Like the Red Indians, these jungle-folk 
have many traditions which are strikingly in 
harmony with the Mosaic record. They 
believe that the cradle of their tribe was in 
the North-West, in the neighbourhood of a 
great mountain, which some identify with 
Ararat, and that at first they worshipped 
one God. They also have legends of a first 
pair, and of a deluge which destroyed the 
race on account of prevailing wickedness, and 
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that very few escaped. All men were 
brothers at first, they say, but the chief of the 
demons caused strife among them. ‘They 
trace their twelve or seven tribes (for both 
numbers are given) to the sons of the first 
pair, and they believe that one of the tribes 
has been lost. Their priests prepare them- 


- selves for worship by washing and fasting. 


They have offerings of first fruits ; and when 
a father dies his next brother inherits his 
wife and children. ‘They believe that at death 
a man is gathered unto his fathers. 

The religion of the jungle is easily ex- 
plained. It is the 
creation of over- 
mastering terror and 
suspicion. Every- 
where the religion of 
the natural con- 
science is the reli- 
gion of fear; but 
nowhere, probably, 
has fear had more 
complete sway than 
among Indian high- 
landers. There are 
pathetic reasons for 
this peculiarity. 
Long before the 
dawn of history, the 
weak hill-tribes have 
been the prey of the 
more cunning and 
better armed races. 
No beast of the 
forest, no fowl of 
the air, no fish of the 
sea, not even the 
flying fish, has lived 
in more harassing 
dread of enemies. They have had no ex- 
perience of power wielded by mercy. 
Wronged and plundered by invaders, by 
rulers and judges, by money-lenders, living 
in terror of wild beasts and of the elements, 
in perils of rivers and robbers, driven into 
gloomy forests by the Hindus appropriat- 
ing the fields they had reclaimed, always 
threatened by famine, terror conquered their 
minds and imaginations, and fashioned all 
their theology. The jungle man_ believes 
that both worlds are swarming with malig- 
nant beings who rejoice in plaguing him. 
He also believes that the mob of these evil 
spirits is always being increased by the death 
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of bad men. All he can do is to pay them 
blackmail, propitiate or bribe them with 
offerings, deprecate or pray off their anger, 
and coax them into good humour by fan- 
tastic ceremonies. 

The jungle theology is just substantially 
the theology of the whole of untutored 
heathendom, and, I might add, of thou- 
sands among the irreligious masses in 
nominally Christian lands. I shall note a 
few of its fundamentals. 

The supreme god has a place, but it is in 
the dim and distant background. He is 
crowded out of view 
by hosts of demi- 
gols and devils. So 
loveless and _ bitter 
has the Santal’s ex- 
perience of life been, 
that he has lost the 
very idea of unselfish 
love. A god of love 
is to him unthink- 
able, and a contra- 
diction in terms. His 
language has no word 
for trust, gratitude, 
love, or friendship. 
As he has not the 
things, he has no use 
for the words. He 
owns kinship but not 
friendship. The 
supreme god seems 
to him remote and 
careless, and like 
the Indian Brahma, 
who takes no interest 
in the management 
of the world. “God 
is great, but he is to) far off,” said an afflicted 
Santal. “But will that great one devour 
me?” asked another, after a sermon on the 
greatness of God. Among them, as among 
the Hindus, the distinction between god 
and demon has almost vanished. The race 
has got a terrible fright, from which a loving 
Christian faith can scarcely deliver it, in the 
first generation at least. It is not easy to be 
fearless in a land of fear. 

Nature-powers are the stuff most heathen 
gods are made of, and of these the mightiest 
and friendliest is the sun. The jungle-folk, 
like their neighbours, are sun-worshippers. 
To it they offer a salutation at morn and eve. 
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There seems reason to believe that they 
confound their supreme god with the sun. 
Their sun-worship is darkened by fear lest 
excessive heat should bring famine or fevers 
upon them. Among them, as among the 
Romans, the Sun-god Apollo is both the 
healer and the slayer of men. 

But demons occupy nearlyall their thoughts 
about religion. They are a_ devil-ridden 
race, and the great problem with them is to 
provide imaginary relief from imaginary evils. 
They believe that all the ills of life come 
from evil spirits, who are well-nigh as 
numerous as flies in summer. When an 
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non-moral or immoral. This is surely the 
most miserable creed on the face of the earth. 
But no; it is not. 

A still more diabolical religion has sprung 
up in Christian lands. The hero of Huys- 
mans’ “La Bas” and “En Route” (two 
thinly-veiled autobiographies) expresses his 
profound sorrow that before his conversion 
he was a disciple of “Satanism ” in Paris, and 
that he received the “black sacrament” at the 
hands of one of its priestesses. By that rite he 
pledged himself to make evil his good, and 
to be as zealous for wickedness as saints are 
for holiness. Le Quieux, in his “ Bond of 
Black,” tells us that a 
branch of this cult of 
hell broke loose has been 
cradled in London. The 
members burn Bibles, 
encourage one another 
in detestable impieties, 
and are ashamed not 
to be shameless. The 
inventors of this new 
form of devil-worship 
have out-heathened the 
heathen. 

Santal worship gathers 
round two centres: the 
sawed grove and the 
village temple. That 
grove is a clump of trees 
not far from the village. 
The woodman’s axe is 
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epidemic breaks out they conclude that their 
village is haunted, and they fly from it. They 
have no idea of good angels or friendly fairies ; 
it is their creed that devils reign on earth 
without rivals. They are firm believers in 
witches, witch-finders, and witch-lore. In- 
stead of an oath, a witness in the jungle 
makes this declaration: ‘I will speak the 
truth ; and, if I do not speak the truth, may 
the tiger eat me, may the snake eat me, may 
the witch eat me.” They have priests who 
are called devil-expellers, and who have more 
faith in loud drumming than in the sweet 
music which the Santals discourse on their 
primitive reeds. In an eclipse they yell to 
frighten away the demons that are eating up 
the moon. All the beings they worship are 


never lifted up against 
these consecrated trees, 
and thus you often 
see the little grove sur- 
rounded by cultivated fields. At the bottom 
of each sacred tree is a quartz stone, about 
the size of a man’s head, and smeared with 
red paint—their sign of dedication to sacred 
uses, and their only emblem of divinity. 
There are usually six of these stones, as their 
mob of demons is presided over by six chiefs. 
The gods are not represented by images, but 
they are supposed to reside in these painted 
stones. There the people have their religious 
sacrifices, dances, and feasts. 

The temple is the gathering-place of the 
village. It has athatched roof but no walls. 
The roof is supported by four wooden posts, 
one at each corner. The floor is about a foot 
above the ground, and beautifully enamelled 
with cow-dung. A wodden post in the centre 
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has a water jar a-top. At the foot of the 
post they have two, three, or four stones 
covered with red paint. Each stone repre- 
sents the founder of the village, or his heirs, 
to whom they make offerings of flowers, 
water, rice, &c, They cannot believe that 
death ends all. Their dead, they believe, 
have not really left them, and they desire to 
stand well with them. They are like the 
natives in South India, who are described by 
Monier Williams in his ‘ Modern India 
and the Indians.” When a European died 
who had been a terror to them, they pro- 
piated his spirit by offering brandy and 
cigars upon his 

tomb. During their 


$#5 


We found the smooth floors of some 
temples covered with big letters and figures, 
and serving as copy-books and slates. The 
temples had been given to the missionaries 
for schools, and the chiefs were advising and 
bribing the children to attend. Two rival 
kingdoms were thus represented at these 
shrines, as when the ark was placed along- 
side of Dagon of the Philistines. Such 
liberality probably indicates that the Santals 
do not care very much for their religion, and 
that they are quietly preparing for a change. 

Near the temple or grove, two posts are 
planted forkwise, and with holes in them. 





lifetime these chiefs 
were powerful, 
greedy, and cruel. 
They demanded 
blackmail, _ bribes, 
and backsheesh. 
Their spirits hover 
around; when 
offended they still 
play the very devil ; 
and they have 
longer and stronger 
arms than in the 
days of their flesh. 
Terror inspires all 
the worship in the 
village temples. 

But this worship 
has none of the 














reverent gratitude 

that marks the 

ancestor-worship of 

the Chinese. ‘ What is this for ?” we asked, 
pointing to a handsome tassel on the central 
post in a village temple. “Oh,” was the 
reply, “it is just to please the old fellows,” 
that is, the spirits of the chiefs. It was 
noticed that the water jar in another temple 
was empty. ‘Oh yes,” was the reply, ‘ the 
old man is not thirsty in winter, but we keep 
it full for him in summer.” “ But why 
don’t you give him beer?” they were asked. 
“Oh,” they replied, “if we did that he would 
always haunt our village, he is so fond of 
beer.” “When I worship,” he added, “I give 
a handful to your God too. I wish to keep in 
with them all.” His was the liberal policy of 
the later Roman Cezsars, who gave Christ a 
place among the gods of their Olympus. 


HUSKING RICE WITH THE PEDAL 


The head of the devoted goat or kid is put 
into the fork and pinned down, and then 
the neck is severed with a knife. Such 
offerings do not imply much “ sacrifice,” for 
the offerers gorge themselves with the victim. 
This is probably a survival of human sacrifices. 
I saw a man whose uncle had slain a boy to 
propitiate the demons. 

The last things have not been ignored by 
the thinkers of the jungle. They, too, have 
felt the pressure of the solemn facts of life, 
and the universal needs of the soul. The 
instinct of immortality has asserted itself in 
them as in all men. But they have painted 
the Beyond in hues borrowed from their 
miserable experiences on earth. They be- 
lieve in retribution for the bad, but not firmly 
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in rewards and blessedness for the good. 
Their notions about the world to come recall 
Homer’s Hades or Hela’s Realm among the 
Scandinavians—a cold, dark land of flitting 
shades. They expect that those who have 
lived together on earth will be reunited in 
the world to come; for the reason why a 
widow costs only half the price of a maiden 
is that her first husband will claim her after 
death. 

Their morals have many healthy elements, 
and are worthy of respect because they have 
not been destroyed by godless gods and an 
immoral religion. For this reason my mis- 
sionary hosts declined to call them savages 
or barbarians. These Santals, they say, have 
hearts of human mould, and the power of 
winning sympathy, and even respect. They 
have none of the temptations that attend 
fulness of bread. They, most of them, are 
very poor, and they have the same word for 
poor and hungry. They are experts in 
famine, and know how to wrestle with the 
wolf at the door. They can live on the 
blossoms of a tree for three months in the 
year, and at a pinch they make friends with 
the jungle, and feed on its rude products. 
Their poorest villages are better than many 
in Ireland, and they are kept scrupulously 
clean. There is little crime. They are 
much more chaste than other Indians. A 
bachelor is classed next to a thief ora witch, 
and is called a no-man. They have openness 
and transparency of character, and have not 
yet learnt the value of lies. The men are 
fond of strong drink, and have great drink- 
ing bouts at their reiigious festivals. At the 
beginning of the festival they are released 
from the bonds of morality, and when the 
festival is over these bonds are restored. 
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Religious rites are observed both at the 
release and the restoral. They are thus 
licensed for a few days to do what they like, 
and they avail themselves of this very liberal 
“indulgence.” Their religious festivals have 
thus such dark midnight orgies as belonged 
to the mysteries of Greece and Rome. 

But drunkenness is very rare among the 
Santal women. A missionary who had spent 
thirty years among them told me that he 
had only once seen a drunken Santal woman. 
He knew another who had once been drunk 
from having been drugged. So great was 
her shame that she could not face her fellow 
villagers, and she fled to the tea-plantations. 
What a happy land ours would be if all the 
daughters of Great Britain had such a noble 
scorn of intemperance as distinguishes the 
heathen daughters of the jungle ! 

In the Santal we see natural religion in its 
lowest stages. It still holds him by the 
social customs with which it is interwoven. 
I believe that he will change his religion. 
The question for him and for us is, which 
religion will he choose? Many of these 
jungle folk are yielding totally or partially to 
the Hinduism amid which they are islanded. 
But many of them are promising Christians, 
while others are well disposed to our faith. 
I heard a conversation between a missionary 
and the chief of a pagan village. “Of course, 
we shall all become Christians,” said the 
chief. “ There is nothing else for us. But 
you must give us more time to think about 
it. We are waiting for the chiefs and the 
council to take the lead.” 

In another article I may describe the dawn 
of a better day among these interesting fellow 
subjects of ours, who appeal so powerfully to 
our Christian sympathies. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER—DISCONTENT 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, MA,., D.D. 


HEN St. Paul—that most manly 
and cheerful of Christians— 
wrote to his friends from a 


prison and declared that he 
had learned, in whatsoever state he was, to be 
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content, he set an example to good people 
which is much needed and very little followed. 
It is customary for a pious Scot, especially 
if hebe a countryman, to answer any inquiry 
about his condition with a resigned air and 
this severely qualified phrase, “I daurna 
complain.” What he seems to mean and 
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really does mean in the background of his 
mind is that the natural attitude of a serious 
person should be complaint about something, 
but that circumstances have taken away his 
opportunity. Having looked on the right 
hand and the left he cannot for the moment 
find anything wrong, and therefore, while it 
would indicate a shallow and frivolous mind 
to be glad, he has not the audacity to mourn. 
No doubt this mood is deepened amid the 
sombre environment of the north, and under 
the influence of a severe religious tradition ; 
yet everywhere one comes across people who 
call themselves Christians, and in many ways 
have a right to the name, but who cultivate 
the grace of discontentment, and who very 
seldom fail in the courage of complaining. 
So far as one can gather they regard con- 
tented and optimistic people with grave dis- 
approval and consider them thoughtless and 
unchastened, and as for the merriment of the 
young it is in their eyes only the prelude to 
a sharp awakening. For themselves they 
have gone to the heart of things and seen an 
end of all perfection. ‘They look out on life 
through smoke-coloured spectacles, and are 
quite convinced that everything is wrong, and 
that the attitude of a really serious person 
ought to be one of protest. ; 

They have also learned something, and 
that is, in whatsoever state they find them- 
selves, to be discontented. If you inquire 
for their health, and they happen to be 
shamefully well, they will hasten to tell you 
that it would be a mercy if their worldly 
affairs were as flourishing as their bodies ; 
and if you touch on their worldly affairs, and 
there is nothing wrong with them, they will 
put it to you, What is the good of money if 
you have not health? If you congratulate a 
mother of this kind upon the rosy cheeks of 
her children she will express the pious hope, 
in which she evidently does not largely share, 
that everything about the children may be as 
satisfactory as their appearance ; and if it is 
their character you praise, then she reminds 
you that they are still young and their evil 
days may be coming. A merchant of this 
kind may have done well last year, but he 
makes no doubt it will be different this year, 
and even his successes might have been 
doubled if he had had the fortune of his 
neighbours. And to hear a minister of this 
spirit speak, you would suppose that he had 
never done any good in his life, and that his 
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congregation was largely composed of repro- 
bates. According to such people the Church 
of God was never in worse case, and the only 
hope for the world is a huge conflagration. 
The spirit of discontentment fairly possesses 
them, and there is nothing, from the highest 
to the lowest in life, which does not afford 
them cause of complaint. No house is so 
ill-built or uncomfortable, no children so 
ill-bred and unintelligent, no food so badly 
cooked, and no household arrangement so 
poorly managed, no servants so ungrateful 
and incapable as theirs. By a remarkable 
contrivance of providence the sun which 
shines on every other home hides himself 
behind a cloud above theirs, and all things 
work together for evil unto them. 

The discontented may be most excellent 
people and a pattern of all the virtues—and 
for some reason they are usually respectable 
—but it cannot be said that one hankers after 
their company, or that they are easy to live 
with. They are perpetually losing relatives, 
of whom they have an inexhaustible stock, 
meeting with accidents which are mere 
commonplaces in their lives, suffering frauds 
of a quite unusual description, and afflicted 
with religious doubts which trouble no other 
person. The sound of tears is in their 
voices, and their faces are cast into the shade 
of mourning at all times and seasons, they 
whine and grumble till their very souls live 
and move and have their being in an atmo- 
sphere of peevishness. If I may be allowed 
to use a Scots word of great force, such 
people are always “ girning.” Whether they 
be rich or poor, but more likely if they be 
rich, whether they be high or low, but less 
likely if they be low, and whether they be 
religious or non-religious, but quite as likely 
if they be religious, they “ girn.” And they 
are a nuisance to every person and must bea 
torment to themselves. 

One grows impatient with those miserables 
when he compares them with that delightful 
kind of person of whom every one says “ he 
is so contented.” Sometimes it is a child 
who is in great pain and pretends he is not 
suffering ; sometimes a chronic invalid who 
in her weakness is ever thinking of other 
people and putting strong men to shame ; 
sometimes it is a man who has suffered a 
reverse in business, but enlarges on God’s 
mercy in leaving him health ; sometimes it is 
a mourner who has endured a great bereave- 
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ment, but has discovered all kinds of 
kindness in the providence of God and in 
the sympathy of friends. They see the 
bright side in everything, they are sure that 
things might have been worse, they are 
astonished at the help they have received, 
their memory fails them to relate the gifts of 
God in their life. When you would have 
said that everything was against them and 
would have offered them your sympathy, they 
anticipate you by declaring that mercy only 
has followed them all their days. Some 
whom they love are spared to them, and for 
that they are thankful; some are in the 
Father’s House, and for that they are still 
more thankful; once, no doubt, they were 
richer, but they did not know then how 
many friends they had; and once they were 
stronger, but they were not then so near 
God. You dare not condole with them, it 
were an impertinence; they dare not do 
anything else but thank God, it were impiety. 
“ Through the goodness of God,” one wrote 
to me, “I am confined for life to a chair,” 
and at that word I was ashamed within my 
soul and despised myself for a hundred 
petulant complaints, and long years ago I 
used to go and learn contentment from 
an old saint, blind and dependent upon 
charity, who, lying helpless on her bed, 
taught a glen of stalwart people to pray 
and hope. 

Peevish people are not inclined to learn 
from the contented, whom they are apt to 
judge as either more fortunate or less sensitive 
than themselves, and they do not regard their 
own dissatisfaction with everything and every- 
body as a sin, but rather as an indirect proof of 
piety. Yet even the most confirmed grumbler 
may be moved by the suggestion that he is 
an appreciable addition to the weight of life. 
A peevish husband (or wife), a peevish child 
(or parent), a peevish master (or servant), a 
peevish friend (or partner), a peevish minister, 
means so much more depression, irritation, 
and hindrance to those with whom they are 
connected and with whom they must work. 
As a stone in the shoe, and as sand in the 
eye, so are discontented people in a home, 
and in society. If they allow themselves to 
grumble long enough, they will wear out 
people’s patience and break their temper and 
rob life of its sweetness, and if they be 
religious people will destroy their neighbour’s 
faith in God, for if this poor whimpering be 
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all that faith can do, then better be a brave- 
hearted man of the world. 

The cause of discontentment is different 
with different people. With one it may be 
the result of having been spoiled as a child, 
for a petted child who has been denied 
nothing, and never been taught to deny her- 
self anything, is almost certain to turn out 
a fretful woman. Weakness of body may 
be the excuse with another, for frequent pain 
is apt to cramp the mind and disordered 
nerves give distorted views of life. The ex- 
citement of pleasure which cannot be always 
sustained creates with another class a pitiable 
reaction in which everything turns to ashes, 
and the world is clothed with greyness. A 
strain of sourness in the blood accounts for 
some people’s peevishness who seem to be 
born with a carping, critical, and ungenerous 
nature. And the souls of others have been 
imprisoned in a narrow creed from which 
they look out upon the world as through 
the slits of a dungeon. No doubt, also, 
calamities and afflictions which have not been 
rightly received, and have not brought people 
nearer to the heart of God, have created 
standing quarrels between the person and 
providence, so that they cannot believe either 
in the divine wisdom or the divine love. 
Whatever be the particular reason, discontent- 
ment means a twist of the soul, so that the 
person cannot take a sane or wholesome view 
of life. 

Discontented people ought to be chided 
for their cowardice and moved to bravery ; 
and it would be well for them if they not only 
read St. Paul’s letters, but also gave an hour 
or two to the discourses of Epictetus. We 
know little of that wise and gallant Stoic’s 
life, but all that we do know of his circum- 
stances is sad. He had been aslave, and he 
was always poor ; he was lame from his birth, 
and lived in loneliness till he adopted a child 
which had been exposed to die, He wrote 
nothing ; his discourses were taken down by 
a disciple, and through them all there 
breathed the spirit of devotion to the will of 
God, and glad acceptance of the hardships 
of life. He beseeches his disciple to con- 
form his mind to the mind of Him who 
administers the world, and to wish that 
everything may happen as it does. ‘We 
ought to go to be instructed,” he used to say, 
“not that we may change the constitution 
of things, for we hhve not the power, nor 
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is it better that we should have the power, 
but in order that we may maintain our 
minds in harmony wlth the things which 
happen.” And he used to point out the 
hopelessness and painfulness of rebellion 
when one dashes himself against the order 
of the world. ‘ What, then, is the punish- 
ment of those who do not accept? It is 
to be what they are. Is any person dis- 
satisfied with being alone? Let him be alone. 
Is a man dissatisfied with his parents? Let 
him be a bad son, and lament. Is he dis- 
satisfied with his children? Let him be a 
bad father. Cast him into prison. What 
prison? Where he is already, for he is there 
against his will; and where a man is against 
his will, there he is in prison. So Socrates 
was not in prison, for he was there willingly.” 

If this reverent and high-spirited Roman, 
to whom God was only the name for the 
order of the universe, could yet possess his 
soul with such sweet patience, what may 
justly be expected of them who have known 
the God of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and have been taught to call Him 
Father? Ifa man believe notin God at all, 
or if God be only to him a blind force, then 
he may be lightly judged if he quarrels with 
the disasters of life and despairs of the world. 
But he is already condemned who complains 
ofhis Father. If he only would reflect he 
might be sure that there is no life without 
its reverses, that smiling faces have hidden 


broken hearts, that almost every home 
has its own tragedy, and that the most splen- 
did homes are oftentimes the saddest. Be 
sure, my discontented friend, if the writer 
may be allowed to speak to you as it were 
face to face, that there are other cases quite 
as hard as yours, and yet that no one of His 
children has been unjustly treated by his 
Father. It seems a shame that St. Paul 
should be kept in a prison and Nero should 
be ona throne, but St. Paul was perfectly 
satisfied and Nero was utterly miserable, and 
St. Paul did more for God and for the world 
in his prison than he could have done as 
Roman Emperor. God’s best beloved Son 
and our elder Brother was most cruelly used 
of all who have ever lived, but His Father 
never loved Christ so well as when He hung 
upon the Cross, and Christ has seen of the 
travail of His soul and has been satisfied. 
Prosperity is not of necessity a blessing nor 
adversity a curse; what is medicine for one 
man may be poison for another, and the 
discipline which brings one soul to perfection 
might not suit his neighbour. The remedy 
for all our questioning and complaining, for 
our grudges against providence and our un- 
belief, is a larger and simpler faith in our 
Heavenly Father, and the firm conviction : 


Ill that He blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 

And aif is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will, 
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T was a dreary November day as Graham 
Langton turned his weary feet home- 
wards. 

It had been a long day, and not 
only was the atmosphere around him dreary, 
but he carried within him a heart weighed 
down with trouble and anxiety. It was the 
old story—small means, an attempt to make 
more—and the result—ruin. 

At first, things had gone well with him, 

and success had led him on, but now had 


come the crash. He always read his paper 
in the train, on his way to the office, and this 
morning he had opened it looking for a fresh 
success, but every hope had been dashed to 
the ground, when his eyes fell upon a para- 
graph which told him that the firm to which 
he had entrusted his money, had smashed, 
leaving not only him, but many other poor 
wretches penniless. 

He crushed the paper between his hands 
his face growing livid, He saw before him 
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his shattered home, the faithful face of the 
wife whom he passionately loved, and the 
tiny daughter so dear to him, and for whose 
sake he had speculated, hoping to collect 
enough money to give her a good education. 

Once more he took up the paper, but the 
cruel truth was still there, staring him in the 
face. 

“© God help me,” he cried. 

Graham Langton was a good man, and he 
had married a good woman, and their five 
years of married life had been one of pure 
and undisturbed peace. At the end of the 
first year a little daughter had been born 
to them, and this child had brought them 
still more closely together. She was a 
lovely child, her golden hair curled over 
her head, and her merry blue eyes. always 
twinkling with happiness, won the hearts of 
all who knew her. 

After dreary office work, it was the happiest 
part of the day when Graham entered his 
home, and heard the little feet labouring 
down the stairs, one step at a time, ac- 
companied by the little voice, “ Mummy 
here’s daddy ; tum and see,” and then after 
the careful descent, when the tiny feet had 
landed safely at the bottom, she would 





‘** We will stand toge-her and fight it out*” 
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scamper into his arms, for “ A bid hud,” and 
behind her would come her mother, to receive 
her share of the “ bid hud.” 

To-night as Graham Langton inserted his 
latchkey in the lock, that something whic’) 
had been gripping at his heart all day gripped 
harder, almost strangling him. 

How could he face those he loved so 
dearly, and whom he had wronged so deeply, 
but so unintentionally ? 

He threw open the door, and a burst of 
warm light greeted him, and then he heard 
his baby’s voice, and with an effort he stifled 
back the cry that rose to his lips. 

Down the stairs stumped little Brenda, 
the baby feet descending solidly from step to 
step, and then the golden head and bright 
blue eyes, peeped at him through the 
banisters, and a little voice cried, “ Mummy 
here’s daddy ; tum and see,” but her mother 
was not far behind. 

Graham caught the little one up in one 
arm, the other he put round his wife, and 
hugged his two treasures, as though he would 
not let them go. ‘“ Your tea is ready, dear,” 
said his wife gently. ‘I am sure you must 
be cold and tired, come and rest.” 

Graham set Brenda on his shoulder, and 

they went into the 

r bright warm  dining- 
room. 

He did his best to 
put his trouble from 
him, for this was baby’s 
hour, and he never dis- 
appointed her. She 
looked forward all day 
to this hour with daddy, 
and he had never failed 
her yet. 

She settled herself 
on his knee, and sat 


quite still whilst he 
drank his tea, and talked 
to mother. 

He did not drink 


much to-night, and ate 
nothing ; his wife looked 
at him anxiously; she 
saw there was some- 
thing wrong, and knew 
that he would tell her 
when Brenda had gone 
,to bed. 


“Baby kied to-day, 























** Kissed the tiny comforter” 


daddy, ” said that small person, looking up 
into his face. 

« And why did my littlegirlcry ?” he asked. 

The curly head nestled itself against his 
coat. 

“Cos I losted my penny you gave me, and 
nursey said I was a baby to ky—was I daddy?” 

Graham winced, and so his little girl had 
lost her money too, and had not her penny 
been as much to her as his hundreds had 
been to him? 

“Well, darling, I don’t think it is very 
babyish for a little girl of four to cry, but it 
didn’t bring the penny back again, did it?” 

“No,” she said shaking her little head, 
“ Baby touldn’t find it anywhere.” 

And then he went down on his hands and 
knees to play “bear,” and in the excitement 
of the game, baby’s penny was forgotten. 

Small as baby sorrows seem to us, they 
are very big in the eyes of the little ones who 
have to bear them, but fortunately for them, 
they are soon forgotten. 


At half-past six he carried her up to the 
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nursery, kissed the little face, and left her in 
the hands of her nurse. 

He descended the stairs slowly, the white 
drawn look came back to his face, and as he 
entered the drawing-room, one glance at his 
wife told him that she knew he was in trouble, 
and longed to help him. 

He went over to her chair, and kneeling 
by her side he put his arms round her. 

“ My darling,” he said, “I want your help 
and your forgiveness, my heart is breaking, 
Lill.” 

For answer she put her arm round him, 
and kissed him. 

“What am I to forgive, and how can I 
help you, dear?” she asked. 

“ Lill, I have wronged you, and our baby. 
I speculated with my money, hoping to make 
enough to give you more comforts, and 
Brenda a good education, and now, to-day, I 
have lost all, and we are ruined. Can you 
ever forgive me? I am not worthy that you 
should. Speak, dearest, tell me what you 
think of me.” 
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She did not answer for a minute, but she 
pressed the hand she was holding, and with 
the other she caressed his head. 

‘‘ Speak, darling,” he whispered. 

“© Graham,” she said, “ what can I say 
in the face of such atrouble? Darling, what 
are we to do? Blame you, how could I 
when your heart is broken and must be 
mended. No! we don’t scold each other, 
sweetheart, we know each other too well for 
that, and we will stand together and fight it 
out, and God will help us.” 

Her voice trembled, but she mastered it 
for his sake and drawing the poor tired head 
down on to her shoulder, she said, “Oh 
Father, have pity upon us ; help us for Thou 
knowest our weaknesses and our failings. 
Now in the hour of our need, O! God 
deliver us.” 

The tears were raining down Graham’s 
face, as she prayed. She was too good for 
him, he thought ; she had not uttered a word 
of reproach, but had whispered words of 
help and comfort. 

And in his heart he whispered, “O God 
forgive me and help me.” 

They sat talking for a long time, trying 
to puzzle out plans for the future, and 
it was decided that Graham should tell 
the manager in the morning, and ask his 
advice. 

They looked at the clock, and then at 
each other, it was half-past seven; long after 
Brenda’s prayer-time, and mother had never 
missed. 

She rose quickly, and went upstairs to the 
nursery, opening the door she saw Brenda 
sitting up in her crib. 

“But mummy always tums, nursey,” the 
baby voice was saying, and then she turned 
and saw Lill standing by her side. 

“I told you so,” she said triumphantly to 
her nurse. She stood up in her crib and 
put her arms round her mother’s neck, but 
she drew back, and put one little fat finger 
on Lill’s eye. 

“ Why mummy, you have been kying; have 
you losted a penny too?” 
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Lill hugged her closer, what could she tell 
this baby questioner ? 

“Yes baby, I have lost a penny, and so 
has daddy, will you ask God to help us to 
find them again?” 

Brenda put her little chubby hands 
together, “ Please dear God, mummy and 
daddy and baby have all losted a penny, and 
will you find them and bring them back to 
us, and we needn’t ky any more, and please 
take care of us all and make baby a good 
girl. Amen.” 

She put out her little arms, and folding 
them round her mother’s neck she whispered, 
“Don’t ky any more, mummy ; daddy said 
kying wouldn’t bring them back, but God 
will.” 

A tear rolled down Lill’s cheek, and 
splashed on the golden curls ; she kissed the 
tiny comforter, and putting her back in her 
crib, she tucked her up and left her. 

And Brenda’s little prayer was not in vain. 

The next morning a letter was handed to 
Graham ; the post-mark was a strange one, 
and he did not know the hand-writing—he 
opened it and as he read the colour mounted 
to his face. It ran as follows: 


Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that, through the death of your aunt, 
Miss Ethel Langton of 18 Seton Villas—B— 
you have been left sole heir to her property 
and estates, value £14,000. I shall be 
happy to see you when you can make it 
convenient to call. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. J. Jonss, Solicitor. 


Graham walked round to his wife’s chair, 
and stooping kissed her, and handed her 
the letter to read. 

Lill’s eyes filled with tears as she read, and 
her heart beat with gratitude and happiness. 

“O Graham,” she said, “ how good God 
is!” 

And Brenda came dancing into the room, 
and on her plate was a beautiful bright penny. 
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cular injunctions as to the burial-places 

of their hearts. They mentioned in 

their wills that they wished their bodies 
to be buried in specified places and their 
hearts to be conveyed to other destinations, 
also specially indicated; or they informed 
those they could trust of their desires, who 
ultimately carried them out. In a few 
instances, as in that of the late Marquis of 
Bute, the custom has not yet been altogether 
abandoned, though it has become of very rare 
occurrence. The Holy Land was frequently 
chosen for the depository of hearts, as in the 
case cited above, and, curiously, some persons 
dying in that sacred region enjoined their 
survivors to carry their hearts back to their 
own country and deposit them with the 
remains of their ancestors and families. Now 
and then, in repairs or alterations to our old 
churches, very small caskets of lead or iron, 
evidently the receptacles in which hearts have 
been buried, are found built up in the walls. 
In some of these discoveries only conjectures 
can be made concerning the identity of their 
contents ; in others inscriptions give us the 
interesting information of their ownership, or 
heraldic devices make the matter sufficiently 
clear. The earliest heart-burial that has 
been ascertained is that of Stephen, Earl of 
Richmond, in St. Martin’s, York, in 1104. 
From this date they took place occasionally 
through the centuries to our own time. The 
third Earl of Warren, slain in one of the 
Crusades, sent his heart home in 1149, as 
did the Earl of Essex in 1190, the first for 
burial in Lewes Priory, the latter in Walden, 
Essex. Coming down to a later time, not 
to make too long a list, Sir Robert Peckham 
sent his heart home from Rome in 1569 ; 
and Captain Thomas Hodges sent his from 
Antwerp in 1583. The Lady Eleanor Percy, 
widow of the Duke of Buckingham beheaded 
on Tower Hill, directed in her will, dated 
1528, that her heart should be buried in the 
church of the Grey Friars in the metropolis, 
and her body in the church of the White 
Friars at Bristol, if she should happen to die 
in those parts. Our cathedrals have in- 


| N the old times, many people left parti- 


stances of the burial of the hearts of their 
respective bishops, although their bodies 
have been interred elsewhere ; and in some 
cases bishops, buried in their own cathedrals, 
have arranged that their hearts should be 
taken to places they preferred. Ludlow 
Church had at least three heart-interments, 
one being that of Prince Arthur, the elder 
son of Henry the Seventh and husband of 
Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry 
the Eighth; another that of Sir Henry 
Sydney ; and a third that of Robert Vaughan, 
of Merionethshire. There were several in 
Westminster Abbey. Hammersmith Church 
has an example, as we may read in an 
inscription: “ Within this urn is entombed 
the heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight and 
Baronet,” with the date, 1665. 

When Queen Eleanor died not only were 
handsome crosses erected wherever her body 
rested in the long journey from the county 
where her death took place, but there were 
three separate interments of her remains, 
her viscera being deposited near the altar in 
Lincoln Cathedral, her heart in the church 
of the Black Friars in London, and her body 
in Westminster Abbey. In niches in the 
vaults in the last-mentioned building are the 
hearts of Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and the hearts of several subse- 
quent sovereigns were also disposed of in 
separate caskets. That of an earlier one, 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, was buried in 
Rouen Cathedral. In 1836 the casket con- 
taining it was uncovered and opened. 
Within two leaden cases was a third of thin 
silver, and in this was the heart that was once 
so courageous. Those who saw it say it was 
withered to the semblance of a faded leaf. 
On the silver case was inscribed, in Latin, 
“ Here lies the heart of Richard King of 
England.” This custom of the separate 
burial of the heart may, perhaps, explain 
some of the frequent instances in which we 
find the representation of a heart held in the 
hands of effigies on ancient tombs or en- 
graved in brasses laid in the floors of old 
churches. 

Another curious custom has been more 
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compietely discontinued.. This is the repre- 
sentation of dead people in their winding- 
sheets, or shrouds ; or in very emaciated con- 
ditions, or as skeletons. In various parts 
of the country are handsome and costly 
tombs with effigies of this distressing de- 
scription. That of Thomas de Beckington 
in Wells Cathedral will come to mind. In 
full canonicals the prelate’s effigy reposes on 
an altar-like slab raised on columns richly 
carved, below which, on another slab, is a 
representation of his frame after death and 
time have worked their will with it. Sedge- 
field Church has two brasses representing 
skeletons in shrouds. Peniton Church, 
Devon, had, and probably has, an example 
of an emaciated figure larger than life. 

The hanging up of garlands in churches 
is another old custom that is only kept up 
in a few places. In these scattered and 
widely distant localities they are still used 
as memorials, especially of young maidens ; 
and when windows and doors are opened and 
let in the winds, we may see these touching 
tokens of affectionate regard, generally with- 
ered and dry, lightly and gently wafting and 
fluttering to and fro, suspended from the 
roof-timbers. In some other places garlands 
are still hung up, apparently in continuation 
of old customs in connection with particular 
festivals. A garland has been placed on the 
rood-loft in the church in Charlton-on-Otmoor 
in May from time immemorial, and it 
remains there till a fresh one supplants it in 
the following year. In old times some were 
made of roses and some of woodruff, for 
there is an entry in the churchwardens’ books 
at St Mary’s.at-Hill, in the metropolis, made 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, “ For rose 
garlandis and woodrowe garlandis on St. 
Barnebas day xjd.” The books of the same 
officials in Trinity Church, Lambeth, also 
record expenditure for garlands. Those of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields mention, in 1546, 
“Item. Paid for garland for Holy Thursday 
vjd.” 

The armour of dead warriors is a very 
pathetic item in our ancient churches. The 
jupon of the Black Prince in Canterbury 
Cathedral is of great interest. Those who 
havehad the privilege of examining it minutely 
have noticed that the fleur-de-lis embroidered 
on it correspond exactly with those shown on 
the jupon on the latten effigy of the prince 
even to the reproduction of half a one required 


by its particular form, leaving us to infer 
that the features have been given with a 
similar regard to exactness. Westminster 
Abbey has its touching examples, including 
the helmet of Henry the Fifth and his saddle 
and shield used at Agincourt ; and here and 
there, all over the country, in the ancient 
churches may be seen a helmet, or a pair of 
gauntlets, or spurs, the remaining items, 
doubtless in some instances, of the whole 
suit of armour of some warrior of distinction. 
There is a helmet in Beverley Minster ; there 
are four in Cobham Church, and four in St. 
Mary’s, Warwick; another in the ancient 
church at Witton-le-Wear; four more in 
Stratford-on-Avon Church; one in Kendal 
Church; and, again, another in Easington 
Church. One is now placed in the Lumley 
Chapel, in the old churchyard at Cheam, in 
Surrey. In Norton Church, a surcoat, hel- 
met, sword, and spurs have been preserved. 
Hemingborough Church has a helmet and 
pair of gauntlets ; Llanwrst Church a pair of 
spurs. Broadwater Church has a helmet. 
Sometimes the names of the owners of the 
armour have been handed down, as in that 
of the Forsterhelmet in Bamborough Church, 
or the Fenwick helmet in Hexham Abbey 
Church, rightly or wrongly, but in other 
cases they are forgotten. Besides these 
personal relics, many churches bear testi- 
mony to the fact that they were used as a 
depository for the arms required by such of 
the inhabitants who undertook to defend the 
district. Entries in the churchwardens’ 
books mention sums paid for frames to hang 
the armour upon, and others for cleaning 
and polishing the armour. A Cheddar book 
tells of twelve pence being paid to Thomas 
Smith for a frame to hang the armour upon. 
The vestry book of Houghton-le-Spring, in 
1599, has an entry: “To the armerer for 
dressing the armer belonginge to the parish 
vjs.” Later, in 1624, an inventory mentions 
the names of fourteen persons to whom four- 
teen swords and belts were delivered ; and 
there are numerous entries relating to the 
cleaning of the common armour. At Pitting- 
ton, the common arms of the parish, in 
1662, consisted of three muskets and three 
cutlasses, as well as pikes, and were kept in 
repair at the charge of the whole parish. 
Besides armour, we may still see here and 
there in our old churches a banner or flag 
that has survived frbm the days of old, when, 
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IN THE CHURCHES 


probably, it saw deeds so doughty and chi- 
valrous, and was so encompassed by associa- 
tions of valour and death in the field, that 
only the church was deemed a fitting place 
for it. Middleham Church, Lancashire, for 
instance, has a banner that waved over 
Flodden field when the flowers of the forest 
were a’ wed away (but not before they had 
given a godd account of themselves), as well 
as a helmet, a sword, and a pair of spurs. 
The placing of old regimental colours in our 
grand churches is a continuity of custom, 
evidently ; and the display of banners over 
the stalls of the Knights of the Garter at 
Windsor is but the maintenance of an 
observance that has been from the be- 
ginning. 

In the old time peculiar means were taken 
in the construction of some churches to aid 
the conveyance of sounds. ‘Those superin- 
tending the erection of the masonry caused 
earthenware pots to be placed in the walls, 
not always in the same parts, but in various 
positions, though these always lead us to 
infer that the particular arrangement was 
made with a view of increasing the volume 
of the voices of the officiating clergy, that 
they might be heard in the remotest parts of 
the building. Sometimes large numbers of 
these pots, or vases, have been counted ; in 
others only two or three have been come 
upon. About fifty were found built up in 
Leeds Church, Kent; and three churches in 
Norwich have been found to have been pro- 
vided with them. Nine or ten were found 
in Ashburton Church, and three rows of them 
in Fairwell Church; and seven have been 
uncovered at Fountains Abbey. Another 
plan formerly adopted to convey sound was 
the insertion of horses’ skulls in the stone- 
work. ‘These have been found built up in 
the bell-cot on the western gable of Elsdon 
Church in the heart of vast Northumbrian 
moors, and in the chancel of Steynton 
Church. 

When books were rare and exceedingly 
costly they were frequently furnished with 
chains and fastened to the shelf, or desk, or 
table on which they were kept, both in 
libraries and churches, so that they could 
not be taken away. Sometimes they were 
borrowed with the consent of the authorities, 
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as we may see in a list of the books belonging 
to Hulne Priory, preserved among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, in 
which is set down that a great Bible in red 
boards was lent to Lord de Percy for his 
lifetime. We may still see chained books 
in many old churches; and there is an 
example in one of the early Nonconformists’ 
places of worship at Lydgate, near Hudders- 
field, where there are three volumes of 
Tillotson’s: Sermons chained to the Com- 
munion-table. There are four folios chained 
to a desk in Bridlington Church—Hooker’s 
Laws, Jewel’s Apologie, Heylyn’s Bishops’ 
Rights, 1681, and Combe on the Prayer- 
book. Jewel’s Reply vnto Mr. Hardinge’s 
Ansvveare is chained to a lectern in All 
Saints’ Pavement, York; a prayer-book is 
chained in Great Malvern Church; there 
are chained Bibles in Canterbury Cathedral, 
Minster Church, and various other places, 
and an ancient Bible has recently been 
brought back to Buckingham Church after 
an absence of many years. Wimborne 
Minster has about 240 books, the oldest of 
which is lettered Reginum Animarum 1343; 
Hereford Cathedral has about 1500 of these 
relics ; one of the parish churches in the 
same city has 286, all chained to shelves, in a 
small chamber opening out of the sacred 
building ; Grantham Church has 286 volumes ; 
Turton Church, Lancashire, about forty more. 
And so we may picture those who lived and 
moved and had their being in our pleasant 
land, so long before ourselves, coming to 
linger over the learning in these old-time 
books, clad in the costumes of the different 
centuries—embroidered tunics or jupons, or 
doublets and trunk-hose, or bombards and 
ruffs, or three-cornered hats, knee-breeches, 
and buckled shoes, as the fashions changed, 
but all having in their hearts a respect for 
knowledge and a desire to acquireit. When 
we remember, too, that the scribe who wrote 
the Wimborne book may have had his pulse 
quickened with the news from Agincourt, or, 
not to go through the treasures too search- 
ingly, that the printers who set up Jewel’s 
Apologie may have been eye-witnesses of the 
Great Fire and the Great Frost, we must feel 
their works to be as links in the chain of 
years between us and the old time. 
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No. 1 (Mrs. M. Wheeler, Rosthern, Saskatchewan, N.W.T., Canada) 


THE DOUKHOBORS 

No. 1.—The Doukhobors, or spirit-wrestlers, have 
suffered much persecution on account of their re- 
ligious beliefs, which in many ways are not unlike 
those of the Quakers, They repudiated the doctrine 
and ritual of the Greek Russian Church, and from 
conscientious motives declined to do military ser- 
vice. They thus came into conflict with both the 








No. 2 (Ward Muir, 16 Belvedere Road, Norwood, S.E ) 


Government and the Church. Nameless brutalities 
fell to their lot; some yielded up their lives and 
others suffered banishment, yet so vital a hold had 
the simple, Godfearing principles of the Brother- 
hood obtained that their number increased. At 
last they had the good fortune to awaken the in- 
terest of the Dowager Empress of Russia, who was 
so struck by their peaceful, inoffensive conduct that 
she helped to obtain the Czar's 
permission for them to emigrate 
to a country where they could 
live at peace with conscience, 
without coming into conflict 
with the Government autho- 
rities. Being excellent farmers, 
an arrangement was made with 
the Canadian Government 
whereby land was granted them 
in the North-West, and in 1899 
some eight thousand members 
of the Brotherhood landed at 
Winnipeg. Fifty-seven villages 
were formed, aud 800 log houses 
have been built, one of which 
is shown in our photograph. 


THE s.s. ‘‘LIVINGSTONE” 

No. 2.—This is a view of the 
** stern-wheeler '’ steamboat 
Livingstone, which was recently 
on view at the Waterloo Pier 
in London, and to which we 
referred last month. It will 
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be noticed that some passers-by have climbed on 
the Embankment walls in their curiosity to see the 
boat. In the background are the Hotel Cecil and 
the Savoy Hotel, both resorts of wealthy visitors tc 
London. Thus mission-work must have been 
brought right under the eye of those who can most 
easily afford to assist it. 


TWO PEACOCKS OF BEDFONT 

No. 3.—Before the church door of Bedfont twe 
old yew trees may be seen shaped like peacocks. 
The office of cutting these trees into shape belongs 
to one family, the father passes it down to his son, 
and so on. The interest attached to the trees 
may be found in a poem by Hood. He tells the 
story of two worldly young ladies, who used to 
come every Sunday morning, dressed in gaudy 
silks and downy plumes, across the village green, 
and place themselves on each side of the church 
gate. There they stood in all their finery, seeking 
admiration of all who entered the church, This 
display shocked many a dame. Said one, ‘* Next 
Sabbath I will pick a lily from my garden, and 
when these two wantons pass shake it before their 
proud eyes and say: ‘Making my reverenee, ladies, 
an’ you please, King Solomon's not half so fine as 
these.’’”” My photo shows where these haughty 
maidens used to stand in their grandeur. Two 
sombre peacocks, set for a warning to the giddy, 
show, ‘* How they once lived, and wherefore they 
are there.” 


JATAWANARAMA DAGOBA 


No. 4.—One of the “ high places '’ of Ceylon at 
Anuradhapura, erected 330 B.c, to enshrine some 
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No. 3 (Miss E. L. Reid, The Oaks, Hanworth, Middlesex) 


small Buddhist relic. The dagoba is composed of 
a solid mass of sun-dried bricks 350 feet high and 
360 feet in diameter. It is calculated that such a 
structure would occupy 500 bricklayers from six to 








No. 4(M. A. Fenwick, 37 Percy Gardens, Tynemouth, Northumberland) 


























No. 5 (S. Kirkwood, Bramley, Leeds) 


seven years to build. even with all modern facilities. 
The whole mass, with the exception of the column 
on the top, was originally coated with chunam, but 
as it cracked seeds took root in the crevices, and it 
is now entirely covered with a forest of trees. A 
stone platform, fifteen feet high, surrounds the 
dagoba, encircled by columns of roughly-hewn 
stone, many of which are still standing 


WINCHELSEA CHURCH 


No. 5.—Winchelsea is one of the most interesting 


places in the kingdom. As an ancient Cinque 
Port, long since gone to decay, it has many historic 
associations. Its quaint old ivy-covered church 
was built about 1290, and originally was a very 
extensive structure, but is now partially in ruins. 
In the portion remaining intact are some finely 
carved monuments and curious inscriptions. In 
the graveyard are interred the bodies cast ashore 
from the terrible wreck of the steamer Nortifleet on 
the night of January 22, 1872, when 273 of the 
passengers and crew met their fate off Dunge- 
ness. 


SCOTLAND'S FOLLY 








No. 6 (G. McRobert. Muirieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 





No. 6.—The National Monu- 
ment on Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 
which looks like the fragment of 
a stupendous ruin, and which is 
an outstanding feature in the 
views of Auld Reekie, is popu- 
larly known as Scotland’s folly or 
Edinburgh's disgrace. It was 
projected to commemorate the 
Scottish soldiers who fell in the 
wars with Napoleon, and designed 
to be a copy of the Parthenon at 
Athens on a scale to the cost of 
£60,000, When the twelve beauti- 
ful fluted columns, costing over 
a thousand each, had been erected 
subscriptions ceased to come in 
From time to time various fro- 
jects have beep suggestcd aid 
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large sums offered for its completion, = 





and now it is proposed to have it com- 
pleted as a National Memorial to the 
Queen, and it is said that the King is 
taken with this idea. 


A HUERS' HOUSE 


No. 7.—The ‘‘ Huers’ House ”’ is an 
ancient and ‘curious building, which 
occupies a prominent position on the 
Beacon Headland at Newquay in Corn- 
wall. Here, during the pilchard season, 
men known as “ Huers” used to keep 
a sharp look-out for the arrival of the 
shoal of fish and direct the movements 
of the boats as they manceuvred in order 
to enclose them in the long seine nets. 
it was an exciting time when the fish 
were first sighted by the Huers. The 
fact was made known by means of large 
trumpets, and every one hastened to the 
scene—the men to the boats to secure the prize, 
the women and children to watch the issue and to 
join in the further operations when the prize had 
been won. One good catch of fish would often 
yield enough to pay all hands well for the season's 
work. For some unaccountable reason the pilchards 
have for many years ceased to visit this part of the 
coast, and the Huers’ House is now only a relic of 
an almost forgotten industry. 





CATACOMBS AT PALERMO 
No. 8.—This remarkable photograph shows how 








No. 7 (Alfred Craske, Noél House, St. James’ Road, Upper Tooting) 


the Sicilians dispose of their dead. The bodies of 
the defunct are buried for one year and then dug 
up and placed in coffins or hung up on the walls 
according to taste. Once a year the friends and 
relations come and dress the bodies in new clothes. 
It is a gruesome sight to see these mummies, for 
they are perfectly preserved, dressed in all the 
finery of a ball dress, even down to the satin 
slippers, The Capuchin monks bury their dead 
also here but in a separate vault. Itshould be said 
that only the very good and the rich people can 
hope to be placed in these catacombs, 





No. 8 (Kenneth Hill, Cyprus Road, Nottingham) 
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CHAPTER XXII 


REPENTANT 


HILE Caradoc, during the next 
few weeks was thus living on 
the shady side both of fortune 


and friendship, Viola as she 
expressed it to herself felt “like a sold 
puppy.” Her aunts rejoiced in feeling that 
now she really belonged to them, and the 
fact made a difference in their treatment of 
her. A girl on a visit, especially when a 
marriage engagement seemed imminent, had 
been left to take her own way, but now 
Viola was at home and they were able to 
put their ideas for her welfare into prac- 
tice. 

They fitted up her room with everything 
she could wish for, they gave her a liberal 
allowance and took care that she had all she 
needed in the way of dress, and had she 
been a few years older, a little more experi- 
enced in the ways of the world, she must 
have felt and shown gratitude for their kind- 
ness. 

But Viola was a child and a very miser- 
able one. It seemed natural to her to be 
taken care of, and her soul was full of 
passionate home sickness. When the young 
heart feels that all its best feelings are bound 
up in the sorrow, which it is a duty to 
“ get over,” that duty seems a poorer and 
meaner thing than the faithful cherishing of 
the sorrow. To be happy without uncle 
Quince and Biddums; to like to look at 
wide blue sea, instead of frowning crags and 
steep hill sides—all this meant to be no 
longer Viola Crosby. 

The aunts were very patient; who could 
fail to be patient with a girl who had lost 
father and brother and home? But they 
did not intend to leave her to her forlorn 
despondency. She was musical, and they 
provided singing lessons and suggested that 
she should learn to play the violin. They 
would have liked to insinuate a few French 
conversation lessons, and they read aloud in 


the evening. It was their hope and indeed 
their expectation that George Winterton 
would come back from New York and tha 
the interrupted engagement might be re- 
sumed ; but they were not averse to making 
Viola feel the difference between a young 
lady just about to make a prosperous marri- 
age, and one who had to find resources and 
interests for herself. 

Viola did not grumble to Lady Crosby, 
who carefully avoided any counter influence. 
She thought that “the mother” liked 
Beachcombe and its sunshine, and its spring 
flowers far too well. 

Nor did she write complaining letters to 
Mr. Quince or to Crad. “ They can’t help 
it,” she said to herself, and she knew they 
had to bear a good share of the family 
burden. 

But she poured out her woes to Ned 
Mason, and received kindly letters of good 
advice in return, which certainly had the 
effect of making her more amenable. 

The aunts did not like this correspond- 
ence. 

“‘ He is no more her brother than George 
Winterton is,” said Miss Tremaddock, “I 
don’t approve of imaginary relationships.” 

* Poor child!” said Alethea. “ It would 
be hard to check anything that she really 
likes.” 

“ And,” said Laura, who was more a 
woman of the world than her sisters, “ in 
these days, we could hardly prevent her from 
writing to a young man friend in any case— 
best not stir the question.” 

“She will never settle while she is always 
looking back,” said Bessie, who was a perti- 
nacious person. 

“She is a tiresome girl,” said Laura, 
“and I doubt if she will settle.” 

“If the Trelevens would have Elsie to 
stay with them again, Viola liked her, and 
she is a reasonable being and would do the 
child good,” said Alethea. 

The Miss Trelevens were only too ready. 
They sent an urgent invitation, and Elsie, 
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“**Tt is lovely!’ said Elsie. . . 


with the not very willing assent of her father 
and aunt, came. It was not the way to think 
less of Caradoc Crosby, but it might be the 
way to get such information about him as 
might serve to prove the vague rumours which 
attacked his credit false. No one at Beach- 
combe had the faintest idea that she had any 
personal relations to him, and she felt quite 
able to keep her own counsel. She longed 
to help and comfort his sister, and besides 
she would not have been human if she had 
not felt that it was well to appear to his 
family as the favourite of his aunts, and asa 
persona grata in Beachcombe society. 

The two girls sat on a bench at the bottom 
of the Miss Tremaddocks’ garden. A little 
boat with a white sail vignetted itself 
against a dark blue sea and a light blue sky, 
within a frame of laburnums and red haw- 
thorns. The early morning sun was warm 
as June. 





. ‘It’s stuffy and glaring,’ said Viola” 


‘It is lovely !” said Elsie, looking out to 
sea. 

“It’s stuffy and glaring,” said Viola. “I 
hate this place. It’s all made up and in- 
vented. You can’t get your feet on the 
ground. Everybody’s just alike ; a set of 
ladies who go to church and afternoon teas. 
There isn’t any real life or real people.” 

“T expect every one has their real life, 
just as you have,” said Elsie, “under their 
best hats and bonnets.” 

“ Well, it’s not my life. It never will be. 
Suppose I do learn the violin. I know 
uncle Quince would laugh at all the girls 
who play it here. He'd stop his ears from 
them. And they want me to have French 


conversation classes! As if one could 
talk French in a class before a lot of 
strangers |” 


“ That sounds rather as if you were about 
fourteen,” said Elsie. ‘Aunt Ethel has 
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offered the classes to me, and I shall be very 
glad to go to them.” 

“Oh, well, I shouldn’t mind going with 
you. Though I expect they got you here on 
purpose to tackle me.” 

‘*‘ Well, don’t you want to be tackled ? ” 

“No! I’m a constant person. I shan’t 
forget Marsdale. I only wish Crad and I 
could have had a farm and lived there. We 
could have got along. But it’s all going to 
be sold to that hateful hydro. Uncle Quince 
says it ought to be called the hydra not the 
hydro. The hydra, you know, was a Greek 
monster with ever so many heads.” 

“ Yes—I know. But Vi, I don’t think it 
would have been good for you to live on a 
farm, nor, perhaps, for—your brother either.” 

“No,” said Viola; ‘I know it wouldn’t 
have done for Crad. He would get rough 
or miserable, and besides—. But people 
are always too much down on Crad.” 

““ Yes—you know him best, don’t you?” 
said Elsie, gazing out to sea, and longing to 
lead Viola on to talk. 

“Yes! You know really he’s better than 
poor Quentin! Not but what Quentin kept 
straighter, but he hadn’t half the understand- 
ing and the nice ways of Crad. But Crad 
couldn’t get on with papa !” 

Viola spoke in a moved voice, the childish 
perversity had gone from her tone. She 
spoke with sense and earnestness. 

“Did he—vex your father?” 

“Oh yes. You see Crad goes on for a 
long time so quiet and still, and then he 
seems toblaze up. I don’t see how he could 
help getting into debt at Oxford ; he hadn’t 
any money ; it was silly to send him there. 
But he got sent down because he got into a 
passion with the dons. And then he wanted 
to marry Agnes Fletcher. Of course that 
wouldn’t do. And that was how the dreadful 
quarrel came—which began it all.” 

‘“‘T suppose she was very beautiful.” 

“Oh yes. Uncle Quince and Ned both 
say that she is the most beautiful person they 
ever saw. And she’s very nice too. We 
used to play with her, and she always did nice 
comfortable things. And now she’s a widow, 
so of course Crad’s better out of Marsdale. 
Oh, I know that. Of course he’d go back to 
her.” 

“ And where will he go?” Elsie managed 
to say. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. That’s the trouble. 


But, Elsie, I keep forgetting. Of course you 
know Crad. He said your father was his 
best friend, and that he was glad I knew you. 
But I can’t think of him being quiet and 
industrious and useful.” 

“ He was very useful. Father liked him 
very much.” 

“It’s very strange. He says he was quite 
happy at Ashenhead. But of course he did 
like little fiddle-faddling, trifling occupa- 
tions, which isn’t like the rest of him quite. 
That’s it with Crad, you never know what 
he'll do next. But, you depend upon it, 
Elsie, he’s got it in him to be very good. 
Did you guess who he was?” 

“Yes, when I had seen you—you’re like 
him. And—there was the puppy somehow 
that helped. And we knew there was some- 
thing to find out. Then, he told my father.” 

Viola laughed a little ; but Crad was only 
an interlude in her thoughts. 

“Elsie,” she said presently in her turn 
looking out at the blue sea, “ did you think 
it very bad of me to run away and break my 
promise ?” 

“ T thought you gave your promise without 
knowing much about it,” said Elsie. 

“T did. That was bad of me. I liked 
him to flatter me up, and give me things. 
But when Quentin died—I knew that all 
that was nothing, and one rock, one stream 
at home was more to me, and I knew I 
should just die for Marsdale if I woke up 
and thought of it in America.” 

Viola’s whole face changed, and filled with 
that strange impersonal passion for things 
other than human, that only those who feel 
it can understand. 

« And don’t you feel at all sorry that you 
broke it all off?” asked Elsie. 

‘“*No,” said Viola, “I don’t think I do. 
Of course I should have been out of all the 
bother. But it would have cried and called 
to me, and I should have hated him. Besides, 
it would have been mean to take all and give 
nothing. Wouldn’t it now? And I say, it 
would be mean to get fond of this comfort- 
able, easy sort of place, and forget poor 
Marsdale, all rough and poor, and eaten up 
by the hydro!” 

As Viola spoke Caradoc’s voice echoed in 
her girlish tones, and her eyes took the look 
of his. 

“One can’t forget things,” said Elsie, 
“but I suppose it’s sometimes God’s will 
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that we should live without them, and be 
contented and behave well, for a time at 
any rate.” 

“JT don’t think I’m very good and re- 
ligious,” said Viola. “Our church was a 
queer little place, but I don’t like the smart 
church here either, and they sing out of 
tune. At home we didn’t do that, if we do 
have funny old hymns.” 

‘But Viola dear, there are one’s own 
prayers,” said Elsie, uncertain how to deal 
with this elementary creature. 

“] won’t pray to be made to forget Mars- 
dale,” said Viola, with passion, “‘you wouldn’t 
pray to be made to forget the thing you 
loved best in the world, would you?” 

“No,” said Elsie steadily, “ I would not, 
but I would pray that I might be patient 
while I had to do without it, and not think 
all other things but it dull and stupid, that 
I might be the better, not the worse for—for 
—having known—it.” “And,” she added, 
after a moment, “you might pray for—for it 
—them—for all your folks at home, that 
they might be well and happy, and good— 
and that things might turn out well for 
them.” 

“Pray that the hydro might be a good 
thing for Marsdale,” said Viola. “I coultn’t, 
Elsie. I should like to cut all the water off, 
and smash it up.” 

Elsie could not help laughing. 

“For your—relations and all the people 
there. You don’t want them to be ruined 
anyhow.” 

“ Well!” said Viola, resting her chin on 
her hands and looking out to sea, “I think 
it would take a great saint to want people 
to be as happy without one as with one. I 
don’t think I do want it. But I suppose I 
could pray not to be disagreeble.” 

Poor Elsie could not honestly say that 
she wished Caradoc to be as happy in Mars- 
dale as at Ashenhead. She was young and 
bitterly jealous of the fair shadow that 
haunted the rocks and fells. 

“One can think first of their good,” she 
said rather faintly, as a call from the house 
interrupted their strange colloquy. 

It was not without fruits. Viola became 
more reasonable. She consented to learn 
the violin, and to accompany Elsie to the 
French conversation class, and when there 
said, Oui madame and Sil vous plait, 
mademoiselle, without apparent disgust. 


The aunts thanked Elsie for her kindness 
to, and good influence over, their wayward 
niece, and Elsie blushed with shame as she 
knew that the one thing she cared for, the 
one thing that seemed alive for her in this 
time of waiting was Caradoc’s sister Viola. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FACT AND FANCY 


THE weeks dragged on till even northern 
Marsdale was joyous with the glories of the 
later spring, and the breadth of frowning 
Scunner Head was draped with golden gorse, 
and bluebells lay in wide sheets of blue under 
the budding oak woods. 

The hydro took a long time to bring 
matters to a conclusion, and the lawyers 
engaged in settling the affairs of the Crosby 
estate did not let it make too easy a bargain. 

Caradoc spent long hours at Cathrigg 
Hall, turning out the stores of generations, 
letters, papers, memorials, which no one else 
had ever faced and read. Some days he 
studied them carefully, other days a sick 
impatience seized him, and he rammed them 
back into their drawers and boxes, and left 
them untouched. When the younger genera- 
tion is made for the first time free of the 
contemporary criticism of the elder one, 
there is always something strange and start- 
ling, the point of view shifts in a surprising 
way, even when no shameful record does or 
can leap to light. To sit in the seat of 
judgment on the elder world, hitherto taken 
for granted, is like gazing with strange 
scientific eyes on the faith of childhood, and 
in poor Caradoc’s case there was so much 
that was discreditable and better forgotten. 

His father had shirked painful matters so 
thoroughly that he had never even torn up 
the letters and papers referring to them. 

Then there were all the “ things,” pictures, 
plate, books, jewels. Some had gone to 
meet sudden necessities, but the Crosbys 
through the several generations had had 
many and good connections, and Caradoc 
who had never even thought, or cared for any 
of these possessions, had, with the old 
servant’s help, to place and appraise these 
valuables. He liked them with the collec- 
tor’s side of his nature, and lingered over 
them, cataloguing them, and wasting time 
by searching out how they came into the 
family, and finding out the crests marked on 
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the old spoons and forks in the parchment 
pedigree which he had never looked at 
before. Now he wrote carefully into it the 
deaths of his father and brother, with the 
neatness and precision required at Ashen- 
head. Some of the things he must keep, 
and he proposed to lodge them in the bank 
at Northborough. 

Mr. Quince 
avoided these 
researches, but 
Caradoc made 
him come to 
identify the 
family pictures, 
of which he 
himself knew 
nothing. 

These ought 
to be valued 
by an expert, 
and Caradoc 
had just 
enough know- 
ledge of the 
books to see 
that there were 
some the value 
of which he 
did not know, 
and the de- 
lightful consol- 
ing idea oc- 
curred to him 
of getting Mr. 
Elsworthy over 
to examine and 
value them. 
He might come 
for a couple 
of nights, and 
hopeand peace 


would — surely 
come with 
him. 


“T have written to ask Mr. Elsworthy,” 
said Caradoc to his uncle. ‘ He is the best 
authority short of London, and in communi- 
cation with all the experts there. You could 
consult with him, Uncle Quince? You 
understand the subject.” 

“ T don’t think there’s much that wouldn’t 
go for a song,” said Quince, “ but Elsworthy 
is a very good man, You can’t do better 
than have him,” 





**T shall keep you and my father, Uncle Quince’” 
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“And the pictures? If there are really 
any Reynolds and Romneys they must be 
worth something.” 

“Yes, there’s 
Quince. 

“] shall keep you and my father, Uncle 
Quince,” said Caradoc. ‘ That’s Gant, isn’t 
it?” 


money in them,” said 


Mr. Quince 
looked at the 
two pretty little 
boys in velvet 
frocks, nursing 
a spaniel. 

‘c Ay,” he 
said, “you 
won’t sell 
‘Little Pre- 
mier,’ though 
like Charles 
Surface, you 
bring all your 
ancestors to 
the hammer. 
And you'd get 
no money for 
us either, the 
style is out of 
fashion.” 

“The mother 
could keep it 
for me at 
Beachcombe,” 
said Caradoc. 

One visit of 
Mr. Quince’s 
coincided with 
an invasion by 
the manager of 
the Hydro- 
pathic Com- 
pany, who came 
in person to 
clinch the ar- 
rangements. 

Mr. Buswell was a prosperous and sub- 
stantial person, well-dressed, and pompous. 
It was not of course his cue to be enthusi- 
astic about the property which his company 
wished to acquire, but he was very civil, and 
as he afterwards remarked, ‘“ Considerate of 
the poor young baronet’s feelings.” 

“Yes, Sir Caradoc, yes. I'll not deny 
that, properly worked, there’s a uniqueness 
about the place, that we should regard as 
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an advantage. Fine old apartments there, 
and very sizable.” 

“T should think them gloomy myself,” 
said Caradoc, “if I came to a_ health 
resort.” 

“Oh, we might have to throw out a 
saloon at the side, and level a piece of the 
park for croquet and tennis. The heights 
round would be available for golf links, no 
doubt neighbouring gentlemen would co- 
operate. We should have to provide our 
own plant for electric light, and the baths 
and corridors thrown out would be modern 
and cheerful. But visitors often like a 
little character in a place. It affords con- 
versation.” 

Mr. Quince walked away to the window 
and stood with his back turned. Caradoc 
was silent. 

“The family crest, I presume,” said Mr. 
Buswell, looking up at the carving over the 
mantelpiece. ‘What animal, may I ask, 
does it represent ?” 

‘‘ A wolf’s head,” said Caradoc. 

“Ah, most interesting. Printed at the 
top of a circular, it would have a unique 
effect.” 

“ It would, sir.” 

“ And these pictures, now? I shouldn’t 
at all mind coming to an arrangement for a 
few of them. Family ones, no doubt? 
Might be a pleasure to think of them still in 
their old places !” 

“The pictures will be valued by an 
expeft,” said Caradoc, looking very like his 
wolf's head. 

“ Ah well, we shall see. Those old 
things, charming in their places, often don’t 
fetch much in the market. But they’re 
characteristic. Well, Sir Caradoc, good 
morning. I think I can undertake to have 
the papers ready for your signature next 
week. We'll come in with the general public 
—nominally—if there’s a sale of furniture 
and fittings, not that there’s much in our 
line. ,I’m going to give a look round the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Good morning,” said Caradoc. 

For his life he could not offer his hand, 
and when Mr. Buswell had bowed himself 
out, he cried out, “I wish Scunner Head 
would fall and crush the place before his 
confounded cads get hold of it. Id gladly 
be buried in its ruins.” 

“Eh Crad, my boy, you’d soon want to 
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be dug out again,” said Mr. Quince. ‘“ We're 
not the first to go under.” 

“It settles it—it settles it!” said Crad 
with passion. “I'll not stay here an hour 
after the deed is signed. See the pipes of 
that hydro, running up the dale, and that 
oily curled beast in possession here. No! 
I'll go to the end of the earth—I will emi- 
grate! I'll never set eyes on Marsdale 
again.” 

“Eh well,” said Mr. Quince, rather glad 
to see anger take the place of melancholy. 
“ There’s small use for the young to sit on 
the ruins of any Carthage and weep over 
them.” 

“ There—there will be nothing left to 
weep over,” said Caradoc, his voice choking, 
as all the anguish of his loss came over 
him. 

He went hurriedly out, for his self-control 
would endure no longer. 

“T’ll see what that beast is up to,” he 
muttered to himself, as he followed at a 
distance in the tracks of the great Mr. Bus- 
well, who had stepped into the one little 
village shop, called for a glass at the tiny 
public, The Crosby Arms, spoke a word at 
one or two of the nearer farmers, and left an 
impression of future work and wealth behind 
him. 

Eggs and poultry would be in demand, 
and vistas of profit opened before the eyes 
of the Marsdale housewives. 

Caradoc walked along the valley lost in 
his gloomy thoughts. No energy, no strength 
of purpose could avert the doom of this old 
world in which he was born. He could not 
conquer his fate; but he might meet it 
with self-restraint and courage. So he gave 
a nod, and a word here and there as he 
passed, and wondered if it was his fancy that 
the response was not quite cordial. At last 
he met Matthew Fletcher, with his sheep 
dog behind him. He was a good bit older 
than the young Crosbys, and had once been 

their guide, philosopher and friend in matters 
of heron’s nests, fish out of Black Tarn, eel 
spearing in Marswater and other delights. 
He knew every foothold on every crag, and 
thanks to his teaching, Quentin and Crad 
had learnt most of them too. So Crad 
stopped and spoke, and Mat answered him 
respectfully and without a smile. 

Then with a flush of shame, Caradoc sup- 
posed that Matthew resented his behaviour 




















‘He looked across at Joe Wilson's new made grave and there he saw the widow ™ 


on Agnes’ wedding day. And while he 
hesitated whether to speak of the past or no, 
the young farmer touched his hat and walked 
on. 
“ Well,” thought Caradoc, “either Mars- 
dale folk look more to the main chance than 
I thought, or Mat bears malice. I shall go 
and see old Tunstall, and see what he has to 
say to me.” 

The little rough-cast vicarage was close 
to the churchyard, and thither Crad took 
his way. As he came up to the gate, he 
looked across at Joe Wilson’s new made 
grave, and there he saw the widow in her 
black dress, kneeling on the grass and plant- 
ing some primroses. 

With a sudden impulse he crossed over 
towards her. Of course he owed them a 
more formal apology than he had yet made, 
and he prepared his speech—carefully. 

‘«Mrs. Wilson—I have to express to you 
how much I regret-——” 


But when the young widow rose from her 
knees, and after a slight waiting, met his 
offered hand frankly with her own, in true 
north-country greeting, he forgot it, and said, 
“Well Agnes, so you're here still—? I 
shan’t be here much longer.” 

“No sir, I suppose not,” said Agnes with 
quick acquiescence. ‘And I am going to- 
morrow to my aunt at Ashby. There’s not 
much doing now in Marsdale.” 

“There is nothing so far as I’m con- 
cerned,” said Caradoc. 

“ My husband,” said Agnes, “d'd not 
mean to stay. He had friends in New 
Zealand, doing well on a large farm. They 
had invited us to come, and offered us work. 
They’re in need of a woman, I might go yet, 
tis Joe’s aunt and uncle.” 

“They don’t want a day labourer, I sup- 
pose,” said Caradoc. 

The moment the half-bitter, half-thought- 
less words had crossed his lips, he saw 
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the interpretation that might be put on 
them. 

Agnes coloured deeply, and looked away 
from him over the vale. He looked at her, 
modest, womanly, and beautiful beyond 
compare. She seemed to embody the very 
spirit of his beloved hills and dales, and 
round her image a tender romance must for 
ever cling. Was it not a poor thing for a 
man to forget her! Was not the passion of 
the fancy that had clung to her the best 
thing he could know? Yet it had gone, gone 
like the sunrise, faded into the light of 
common day, vanished before the rush and 
the onset of life, like a dream when one 
awaketh. If ever he went back to Agnes, it 
would be with feelings less holy, desires less 
pure. 

Then he did a somewhat strange thing. 
*« Agnes,” he said, * I behaved like a fool to 
you and to Joe Wilson. You knew how 
little value my feelings had. For what I 
did on your wedding day I beg your 
pardon. But there’s more. I have a great 
deal to thank you for. If you had been a 
different girl—I shall always have to re- 
member that my first love was the best of 
women. And so, Agnes, as we are still old 
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friends and neighbours, I’m going to tell 
you that I’ve found my real choice now. 
I’m a very unlucky fellow, and I don’t know 
if I shall ever have a home to offer her, but if 
I have—she will come to it. You're one of 
my oldest friends and I like you to know.” 

As Agnes listened to his words, which 
were brave and as sincere as such words 
could be, she kept her face turned away. 
Perhaps, like Maud Muller, she felt for a 
moment that “it might have been.” 

Then she turned round and held out her 
brown strong hand to him. 

“IT wish you very well, Mr. Crad,” she 
said, “and the young lady too. Ye must 
mak’ a home for her.” 

“TI must,” said Caradoc, squeezing the 
hard hand, “and I will.” 

“ And I'll say good day to ye, sir, for I’m 
going to Ashby. And I’ve nought to forgive 
ye.” 

She turned and walked fast away from 
him, and he, with a long breath, of emotion 
too mixed to be defined, turned round 
from watching her—and saw the old parson 
standing at the gate, manifestly and openly 
watching him. 

“And what might you and the young 





“Mr. Elsworthy felt that the rumours he had heard dissolved into mist” 
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widow be saying to each other, Sir 
Caradoc?” said Mr. Tunstall, who having 
christened Caradoc and Agnes both, and 
knowing every in and out of both their 
families and all their lives, might be sup- 
posed to have a right to speak—though his 
relations to his flock were not always strictly 
of a pastoral character. 

“IT was asking her pardon for attacking 
her husband on his wedding day,” said 
Caradoc—who knew that the interview 
would cause comment, but whose temper 
began to rise. 

What might have passed is doubtful, if 
Mr. Buswell had not suddenly appeared 
upon the scene—smiling and bowing. 

“The incumbent of the parish, I presume. 


May I request the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion ?” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE BLUE ENVELOPE 


Mr. Davin ELswortny accepted Sir Caradoc 
Crosby’s invitation to come for two nights 
to Cathrigg Hall, and examine the library of 
the late baronet with a view to its valuation 
in the event of a sale. Mr. Quince offered 


to take him in at Greenhead Howe; but 


Caradoc felt a strong desire to do him 
honour himself and for the first and only 
time to offer the hospitality of his own 
house. 

Old “Caleb” and his wife were equal to 
the task, and as eager over it as their 
master. Plate, china, and fine old damask 
to be used for the last time were laid out on 
a round table at one end of the big library. 
A joint of small sweet mountain lamb, and 
a couple of Biddums’ earliest chickens were 
not to be despised. Mrs. Caleb set her best 
skill to work for the etceteras. There were 
still a few bottles of good claret. 

A big fire and four candles in tall silver 
pillar candlesticks lighted up the stately 
shabbiness of the room. Caradoc, who had 
already fetched Mr. Elsworthy from the 
station in Mr. Quince’s trap, had dressed 
for dinner ; he was eager, cordial, respectful, 
but it was difficult to believe that he had 
been Charles Cross. 

Caradoc could hardly have defined the 
feeling that prompted him to this state and 
ceremony. It was partly the desire to do 
honour to his kind friend, to Elsie’s father, 
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partly in the wish to show himself for once 
in the character that ought for life to have 
been his. 

“J shall never entertain another guest,’ 
he said, as they sat down to table. “My 
uncle will dine with us to-morrow, and then 
—we shut up shop.” 

“Yes Crad,” Mr. Quince had said, “ I'll 
dine with you to-morrow. I will dine once 
more at Cathrigg,” and then it had occurred 
to Caradoc that his uncle never had dined 
there within his recollection. 

“Tt’s a beautiful old place, Sir Caradoc,” 
said Mr. Elsworthy, “and your Crown Derby 
is splendid.” 

“Yes. It’s hardly been used for years. 
How’s Quince, and Miss Sophia ? ” 

“Quince is well, and more mischievous 
than when he had a master’s hand on him. I 
regret to say that he got hold of a fine 
stuffed pole-cat, which the head master’s 
brother sent us for the museum, and tore it 
up before he found that it wasn’t edible.” 

‘Ah, I must come and give him the 
licking he’s spoiling for. His mistress away 
too — of course I hear of her from Viola. 
It’s everything for poor Vi, to have her.” 

“Her aunts want to keep her too long. 
My sister is lonely, but she is well, and 
desired her regards to you.” 

«She was very kind to me,” said Caradoc. 
‘Some claret, sir, it is good, and I know 
you drink it.” 

Face to face with the young man who had 
lived in his house for so long, and whom in 
a way he knew so intimately, Mr. Els- 
worthy felt that the rumours he had heard 
dissolved into a mist. Caradoc looked older, 
there was a great gravity behind his attentive 
cheeriness, he was handsome and more 
attractive than Mr. Elsworthy had supposed, 
the appearance of his assistant not having 
interested him much. But surely it was a 
good and sincere face ? 

After dinner a preliminary glance at the 
books was taken. 

“T have put these out on the table,” said 
Caradoc. “They seemed to me of some 
value. I know, of course, these well-bound 
old classics with antiquated notes are worth- 
less. And these‘ viewsof Devon and Cornwall,’ 
they are too like that great morocco-bound 
set of Scotch views, if you remember, sir, 
published at forty guineas, and we couldn’t 
get five for it.” 
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“Yes, I am afraid the illustrated books 
are not worth much, but these Waverleys are 
a first edition, and ah! here’s the very first 
Lyrical Ballads and unbound and uncut, 
that’s worth something.” 

There were also old prints and Bartolozzi 
engravings. 

“T never saw them till the other day,” 
said Caradoc. ‘“ They’ve been packed away 
since the days of my grandfather.” 

Mr. Elsworthy, both then and on the next 
morning, gave careful attention to all. Cara- 
doc had searched out a good many valuable 
trifles, and Mr. Elsworthy could advise him, 
and put him in communication with the best 
authorities on each subject. 

Each had enough of the collector’s en- 
thusiasm to enjoy the business, and for the 
time forgot its cause. 

«« And here,” said Caradoc—as they came 
through the hall—“ would the dear old 
museum find a corner for these? ‘The last 
raven shot by my father when he was a boy, 
behind Scunner Head—and these moor 
buzzards, my uncle got them? And a good 
collection of water-fowl. I should like to 
preserve them, they have a local interest and 
local names attached to them. I'd rather 


they were there than adorning the hydro.” 


“The museum will 
Ah, I don’t like hydros. 
night once at one. I’ve not a word to say 
against it. It was conducted on most pious 
principles, and the food was wholesome. 
But somehow it took the soul out of the 
scenery round it.” 

Caradoc sighed heavily, and turned back 
to the matter immediately in hand. Mr. 
Elsworthy was able to give him skilled 
advice, and to put him into communication 
with places where he was likely to find the 
best market for his possessions. 

Caradoc thanked him, and then showed 
him some papers. 

‘‘ Here,” he said, “is the form of agree- 
ment between myself and the ‘ Hydropathic 
Company Limited.’ It is sent for my signa- 
ture. ‘To-morrow you shall witness it before 
you go. I'll get old Tunstall to come up 
fora second. I won't wait longer than that 
to sign it. But I'll still be master of Cath- 
rigg while I have a guest. Then I shall go 
up to London and see about those other 
matters, and Edward Mason and I must 
ta!k matters over. I would take any appoint- 


welcome them. 
I spent a fort- 
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ment I could get, librarian, curator, secretary 
ship—anything. But those things are not 
for the unknown. You see, Mr. Elsworthy, 
if I go to a colony at my age, and with 
no capital, and health not quite so good 
as it used to be, it’s probably onlygoing under 
out of sight. And I can’t do that, you 
know.” 

Mr. Elsworthy understood him. If it 
had not been for Elsie—! Might not this 
poor penniless lad do worse than come back 
to his old place, and earn a decent living ? 
What did the handle to his name signify ? 
He had the tastes and capacities for the 
work. And then there was Elsie? The 
business, the modest capital that would go 
with it—were not to be despised. Her 
father needed a capable successor, and what 
more natural than that she should marry him, 
and put capital and brains together, and his 
heart yearned after the young man. 

But he remembered the rumours heard, 
he thought of the family history. What 
would Sir Caradoc truly at three and thirty 
say of such a choice made at three and 
twenty? And he feared and_ hesitated, 
and held his hand and his tongue. 

In the afternoon Caradoc took him for a 
drive which was to include Greenhead Howe, 
and an introduction to “ Quince’s” name- 
sake and relations. 

It was a fine clear afternoon with white 
rolling clouds in a blue sky, the country was 
at its freshest and best. Caradoc pointed 
out each rock, path, or torrent. He spoke 
of them with a pride of knowledge and 
ownership which he did not try to conceal. 
It was the last time. 

“It was my heart’s desire to show this 
place to her,” he said, gravely and openly. 
“ That will never be now. But I should like 
you to tell her about it. The hydro. will 
have to mend these roads if the ‘ charming 
and picturesque drives through the neigh- 
bouring hill country,’ which they desire to 
advertise are to please their convalescents. 
A few benches too for pedestrians, and 
perhaps a shelter here and there, would be 
a great improvement.” 

“ There’s something to be said for a 
bench when you are too old and rheumatic 
to sit on the grass.” 

“ Especially on such spongy turf as ours 
too frequently is. Moss cushions are apt to 
be damp,” returned Caradoc. “We don’t 
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keep pixies here,” he added, “as they do on 
Dartmoor. If we did, how they would 
enjoy misleading the hydros! Nobody 
would get in in time for dinner!” 

Mr. Elsworthy noted the accent of bravado 
in Caradoc’s tone, but he took no notice. 

‘‘Have you any local superstitions?” he 
said. 

“No, I think not. We don’t walk! 
We haven’t got one good square ghost. 
But—perhaps we’re ‘imprisoned in the 
viewless winds, and blown with restless 
violence round about’ these old places. 
Sometimes I think so. I should come back, 
but nobody would know it!” 

He laughed in an odd excited tone, and 
broke off to point out a heron sailing across 
the valley. 

They brought Mr. Quince back to dinner, 
after the Marsdales had been duly admired 
and the recluse made himself very agreeable ; 
yet, somehow, his existence seemed to David 
Elsworthy a bad precedent, a weight in the 
balance against his nephew’s future prosperity. 

“ What?” said Quince, “sign the paper 
to-morrow? Why not do it to-night, if Mr. 
Elsworthy goes so early. Bring them out— 
here-are witnesses—get it done, my lad, and 
off your mind.” 

“No,” said Caradoc, “I'll not do it to- 
night. I shall do it to-morrow.” 

He went away to fetch some enamels 
which he said he had forgotten to show to 
Mr. Elsworthy, and Quince said, “Ah, it 
comes hard on him. There’s no help for it. 
[ had thought there might have been—I’ve 
had a try—but it’s not to be done. He’s 
a nice fellow.” 

“T found him so,” said Mr. Elsworthy. 

“ Yes—there’s no harm in Crad. He’s 
kind and tender hearted—but God knows 
whether he'll weather the storm! The odds 
are against it.” 

Caradoc’s bedroom was high up and 
looked over the valley across to Scunner 


Head. That night he opened his window 
and let in the wind that was driving the 
cloud masses heavily across the moonlit sky. 
He had not known what the last step would 
cost him. It was not loss of position, not 
want of hope in life, that made up his agony. 
It was a tearing of the heart strings that he 
could not analyse nor understand. He 
shed passionate tears, his soul seemed to go 
out on the wild wind to the crags, and the 
heather and the fine short turf of the hill- 
side—to all that seemed to him but the 
outer coating of himself. 

“ Elsie—Elsie—Elsie !” he cried aloud. 

She was his one anchor in the storm, the 
one live hope remaining. And the love of 
her brought him back to himself. The world 
would still be before him. And suddenly 
a new thought struck into his mind. 

He shut the window and turned his back 
on it, and sat down by the table. He had 
suddenly remembered his god-father, the 
Mr. Morgan who had been a friend of his 
mother and aunts, and was a man with some 
sort of prosperous business of whom Mr. 
Quince had spoken. Caradoc had read of 
him in the old letters he had been examining, 
he guessed that the rich man had been in 
love with his mother. 

“Tl go tohim,” he thought. ‘He might 
give me a place in his office. Uncle Quince 
must know about him. That’s what I’ll do 
What made me think of it, I don’t know, but 
God help me to succeed in it!” 

So Caradoc went to bed with a purpose 
instead of hopeless sorrowing, and came 
down the next morning outwardly, and in a 
measure, inwardly calm. 

“‘ There’s the parson coming up the drive,” 
he said, as he laid out the hydro. papers on 
the library table. “Here are pens and ink. 
I'll just look at the letters till old Tunstall 
comes. What’s this long blue one? It looks 
legal and business-like. Some unknown 
mischief probably, I’ll look at that first.” 





A LULLABY 


Dear little downy head, 
Pressed, oh, so lightly pressed, 
Here on my yearning breast, 
Bright little browny head. 
Rest, gently rest. 


Dear little dewy eyes 
(God grant they never weep), 
O’er you my watch I keev, 
Bright little bluey eyes. 
Sleep, close in sleep. 
KATHARINE A. Brock. 
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THE STORY OF A PRESENT-DAY DELIVERANCE 


By MRS. BRYSON, or THE L.M.S., Trentsin, N. CHINA 


OR several years past many of the 
country districts in the province of 

Chihli in North China had been 
‘seriously disturbed by Boxer risings, 

before the violent outbreak which startled 
the whole civilised world twelve months ago. 
The great element 
of danger which 


harm them, and victory was assured. 
Chinese Christians both individually and 
collectively were urged to separate them- 
selves from the church while there was yet 
time, and many Chinese in foreign employ, 
considering their connection with the doomed 

Westerners a 





those who knew 
China well had re- 
cognised from the 
first, was that the 
notorious Empress 
Dowager had de- 
termined to throw 
around the Boxers 
the strong shield 
of her protection 
and by _ secret 
edicts had en- 
couraged their an- 
tagonism to 
foreigners. Ru- 
mour moreover 
persistently de- 
clared that on ac- 
count of the pecu- 
liar arrangement 
of the months in 
the Chinese year 
known in the West 
as A.D. 1900 (it 
contained two 
eighth months), it 
would certainly be 
a year of terror 
and bloodshed. 
Yet it seemed 
unlikely to most China residents that an 
attack upon Peking, or such a great centre 
of trade as the city of Tientsin would be 
attempted. It is true that early in the 
year Boxers drilled in the streets, and 
hawkers selling certain kinds of confectionery 
to mark them out, visited every crowded 
district, instructing the youth of the place 
in the drill which was to make them invul- 
nerable to shot or shell, sword or spear. The 
spirits of the Boxer deities would, it was 
said possess them; nothing could therefore 








source of danger, 
hastily left their 
situations and re- 
turned to theirown 
homes. 
Meanwhile the 
high Chinese offi- 
cials who, as is 
well known, always 
possess the power 
to nip such 
schemes in the 
bud, being in- 
structed as to the 
attitude they were 
expected to main- 
tain by the Em- 
press Dowager, re- 
fused to listen 
even to the repre- 
sentations of the 
British Minister, 
declared that the 
rumours about the 
Boxers were all 
child’s talk, and 
BR dls * stoutly insisted 
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Harmony Fists ” 
were unknown 
within the city. 
The mission chapels were placarded 
secretly, by night, with posters declaring that 
their destruction was imminent ; they would 
be rased to the ground and every foreigner 
put to death. But China residents become 
inured to warnings of this kind, and though 
many felt they were living upon the brink of 
of a volcano, the majority trusted that at 
any rate the eruption would be deferred. 
Early in June last year Boxer atrocities 
were reported as occurring in districts in the 
immediate vicinity of Tientsin. Native 
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E-WO, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. COUSINS 


converts, ignorant of the fact that Tientsin 
would soon become a storm centre, poured 
into the city seeking the protection of their 
foreign missionaries. Many of them brought 
terrible stories of the barbarous massacre of 
their dear ones and the church leaders, 
while all had suffered the loss of their homes 
and worldly goods. The mission compounds 
were soon crowded with helpless women and 
children, attended by their bread-winners. 
Still it was hoped the conflagration would 
not spread to this city of nearly a million 
inhabitants, though rumours of the successes 
of the Boxers agitated and excited the anti- 
foreign portion of the population from day to 
day. 

Then suddenly on the evening of Thurs- 
day, June 19, the long-expected 
outbreak commenced, and _ the 





The city was surrounded by 
Boxers who were daily reinforced 
by large bodies of Imperial troops, 
while within the walls, nothing 
but blackened ruins remained of 
buildings associated with 
foreigners, and many lives had 
already been sacrificed. All way 
of escape seemed closed, and the 
native church betook itself to 
prayer, entreating that the Lord 
who in days of old had delivered 
His people from peril as imminent, 
would again stretch out the right 
hand of His power and save them 
from destruction. Yet many a 
man’s heart failed as he looked 
round with anxious eyes upon his 
helpless family. How could de- 
liverance come to them? Would the Lord 
visibly stretch out His hand and come to 
their relief, or would all go up together in a 
fiery chariot, as had been the case with many 
of their comrades ? 

One element of comfort lay in the fact 
that their missionaries had decided to 
remain with them and share their fate. 
Many foreigners had managed to escape 
at the last moment, before the railway 
was torn up and communication cut, for 
the military authorities had issued orders 
that all European civilians should, if 
possible, leave. But the missionaries had 
replied in answer to the anxious _in- 
quiries of their flock, “We are not going 
to leave. If we must die, we shall be 








horizon was reddened with the 
blaze of burning chapels and 
houses. The city was in a tumult, 
and preparations were made for 
an attack upon the foreign settle- 
ment, to the imminent danger of 
the Christian refugees, huddled 
together in the mission grounds in 
the direct line of the firing. They 
and their missionaries were in an 
apparently hopeless position outside 
the lines of defence raised by the 
Europeancommunityand theirsmall 
band of military defenders, and were 
the objects of the special fury of the 
mob because they had embraced 
the faith of the hated foreigner. 












THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE CHINESE REFUGEES LIVED DURING TH SIEGE 
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the first to be killed, we shall live or die 
together !” 

Just then deliverance came from a totally 
unexpected quarter. 

At the head of the firm of Messrs. Jardine 
and Matheson in Tientsin—‘“ the princely 
house of the East ”—there had been for 
many years a merchant whose name should 
in future be held in high honour by the 
Christians of England. One of the most 
prominent residents, for many years chair- 
man of the municipal council, a man whose 
name is a tower of strength in the mercantile 
world, Mr. Edmund Cousins, is widely known 
as a sympathiser with Christian missions, and 
a consistent follower of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He was aware of the desperate situation of the 
Chinese converts,and God used him, inanswer 
to the unceasing prayers of His people, to pre- 
pare a place of shelter forthem. He offered 
them refuge in one of the great warehouses of 
the firm, situated in close proximity to his 
own residence, within the British settlement. 
Preparations were made very rapidly, and 
the long procession of five hundred hunted, 
helpless refugees, carrying their bundles of 
Chinese bedding, and the few bare necessaries 
of life they had rescued from the ruin of their 
homes, filed out of the mission compounds 
and were passed through the lines, reaching 
the shelter of Mr. Cousins’ warehouse. There 
they lived for nearly three weeks, and though 
constantly—from dawn. to sunset—bullets 
hailed upon the corrugated iron roof, and 
shells whizzed through the air, setting fire to 
many a building, and often carrying death in 
their train, the fatalities were wonderfully 
few. One day a man was killed in the “ go- 
down” by a piece of exploded shell coming 
through the roof, but had it burst inside the 
building many must have been killed. A 
woman, while picking camel’s wool in the 
open court, was killed bya bullet, and others 
received less severe wounds. Another day 
a shell set fire to a room abutting upon the 
warehouse, but happily the flames were 
promptly extinguished. 

With that wonderful adaptability to his 
environment which makes the Chinese emi- 
grant successful in any land, the refugees 
settled down comfortably in the warehouse, 
which they designated “ ark of refuge,” one 
contented old woman remarking that it was 
“a little Heaven below.” Their kind host 
had divided the building by mats into two 
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great compartments, the women and children 
occupying one side, and the men the other. 
Large coppers were in use all day long, cook- 
ing rice for Mr. Cousins’ numerous guests at 
his expense, and the missionaries, under his 
direction, organised a staff to superintend 
the native workers. 

“ Our refugees,” wrote Mr. Cousins at that 
time, “ represent all the available labour in 
Tientsin, and there is a great demand for 
them. Mr. Bryson, as head of the labour 
department, is kept very busy early and late 
lending them out under proper escort, for 
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MR. COUSINS 


Chinese unaccompanied by foreigners are 
liable to arrest or worse.” 

As the days passed by the outlook grew 
darker. Barricades were built under fire, at 
short intervals along the principal thorough- 
fares of the British settlement, and every 
night it was feared that the overwhelming 
Chinese arms would rush the weak British 
garrison. The Europeans prepared them. 
selves for the worst, and breathed in whispers 
to each other the schemes they had planned 
to save their wives and children from shame 
and torture worse than death. 

Meanwhile each day’s work had to be 
done, and the Christians plodded on un- 




















THE PROCESSION OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS APPROACHING MR COUSINS RESIDENCE, CARRYING THE 
PRESENTATION TABLETS 


wearyingly, often through a temperature of 
nearly too° in the shade, picking camel’s 
wool to make pillows for the wounded, and 
undertaking the laundry-work of the hospital, 
if they were not engaged upon the defences. 

Thé band of 1500 Russian soldiers who 
bravely fought their way through the besieg- 
ing force, and with heavy loss brought relief 
at almost the last hour, were welcomed as 
Heaven-sent deliverers, and the almost de- 
spairing prayers for help which had gone up 
day by day from the Chinese Christians 
sheltered in the “ark” were changed into 
songs of deliverance. Soon after they re- 
turned to the Mission, where they remained 
till the taking of the native city of Tientsin 
and the establishment of a _ Provisional 
Government by the Allied Forces restored 
some degree of quiet to the distracted city, 
and enabled the converts to find new work 
or resume their old avocations. 

Writing when the time of greatest misrule 
and confusion was over, a missionary of the 
L.M.S. says with reference to the widespread 


looting of the city: “I thank God that 
in time to come no one will be able to 
point to our native Christians and say that 
any one of them has ever entered into houses 
from which their inmates have fled, or taken 
any property not their own.” 

About six months after this time of blood- 
shed and peril, the day after Christmas Day, 
1900, a large procession, gay with banners 
and accompanied by a band of music, was 
seen marching down from the city of Tientsin 
to the foreign settlement. Their starting- 
point was the Temple of the Dragon King, 
loaned temporarily to the London Mission by 
the Provisional Government of Tientsin to 
take the place of the two fine chapels de- 
stroyed by the mob. Elaborately carved 
tablets were carried in sedan-chairs, and 
gorgeous satin scrolls were borne aloft. As 
the procession marched through the streets, 
the sweet strains of Christian hymns, such 
as, “ Forward be our watchword,” “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” and many others, sung 
with great enthusiasm by the Christians, 
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amazed the soldiers of all European nation- 
alities who lined the route, and provoked 
many inquiries from them. The banners 
and tablets were the grateful offerings of the 
Churches of Tientsin to the good British 
merchant who had so generously and nobly 
preserved their lives in time of deadly peril. 
Many of the refugees were still in sore 
straits, but those who were in better circum- 
stances strove to succour their needy 
brethren, and one said: “As our Saviour 
said when on earth, we have the poor always 
with us, and must help to care for their 
needs ; but we all greatly long to show our 
gratitude to Mr. Cousins for his extraordinary 
kindness. This is our alabaster box of 
ointment ! ” 

A few Sikhs (the Indian policemen of the 
municipality), with their gorgeous turbans 
and white gaiters, headed the procession, so 
that the troops of various nationalities along 
the line of route might understand that it had 
the sanction of the authorities. Mr. Cousins 
had erected a largetent in his grounds in which 
to receive his numerous visitors, and from 
this tent a great variety of Chinese confec- 
tionery and tea were dispensed. Several of the 
native preachers, connected with the various 
Tientsin Missions, acted as spokesmen, and 
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a spirit of great joy and thankfulness, praise 
to the Lord for His delivering grace and 
abundant mercy pervaded the assembly. 
One of them, Mr. Liu Feng-Kang, senior 
preacher of the London Mission, said that 
in answer to prayer Mr. Cousins had saved 
their lives when their own flesh and blood 
would have turned them from their doors 
because they were Christians. They could 
never forget his generous kindness in this 
world, and he believed that when they came 
to stand in the presence of the Saviour on 
high, even then it would be remembered 
and spoken of to Mr. Cousins’ praise, and 
the glory of the Master for whose sake the 
deed had been done. The four characters 
on one of the tablets may be translated as 
“The Christians’ protector”: on another, 
the idea expressed by our Lord of sheltering 
the people of Jerusalem beneath His wings 
is used with reference to Mr. Cousins’ 
protection ; and the gay silken banners were 
adorned with similar sentiments. A detailed 
accountof the events thus commemorated was 
engraved in small characters at the side of 
one tablet. It relates that “at the time 
of the general rising in Tientsin, guns 
were as thick as trees in a forest 
and shot and shell fell like rain and hail- 
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stones. Christians to the number of 500 
were exposed to much peril, and there 
seemed no way of escape for either natives 
or foreign preachers. The centuries have 
not recorded a crisis more calamitous. In 
this emergency the noble and distinguished 
Cousins, a man of deep sympathy, one with 
us in the Christian faith, exemplifying the 
love of Jesus, extended to us his favour, 
defence and protection. (With him were 
the pastors Bryson and Pyke who introduced 
us to Mr. Cousins, and who all through the 
trouble showed themselves brave generals, 
fearing neither shot nor sword, and ready 
either to live or die with their people, leading 
the believers like Moses and Aaron through 
trial towards the land of promise.) The 
testimony of one and all is that Mr. Cousins 
was divinely appointed to be our saviour and 
deliverer. His warehouse was like Noah’s 
ark during the deluge. The exhibition of 
such love and sympathy as that displayed 
by Mr. Cousins is not only a glory to the 
Christian religion but must be for all time 
an example to all who hear of it.” 

The merchant whom the Chinese Chris- 
tians thus delighted to honour thanked them 
very warmly for their kind words and gifts, 
which he said he would greatly value for his 
caildren’s sake. He praised their good be- 
haviour and splendid service during the 
hard days of the siege, adding that they 
had won for themselves the good opinion 
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of many foreigners who, up to that time, 
had had little faith in missionaries or native 
Christians. The presentation should however, 
he modestly added, have been made rather to 
their own beloved missionary than to himself; 
and he enlarged upon the way in which he 
had cared for his flock, working day and 
night by their side. It was intended that 
the ceremony should be concluded in 
Chinese style, by each man falling upon the 
ground and reverentially knocking his head 
to their benefactor, but as great difficulty 
would have been encountered, on account 
of so large a number being crowded into so 
comparatively small a space, the converts 
had to content themselves with a profound 
bow made simultaneously by all, and thus 
this happy episode connected with the ter- 
rible siege of Tientsin ended. 

It teaches many lessons. One of these 
is that among foreign merchants in China 
there are men who rejoice to recognise the 
native converts as brethren; another that 
the Chinese Christians are by no means 
ungrateful to their benefactors, and joyfully 
express their sense of indebtedness. Best 


of all, it teaches that even as in days of old, 
so in these often sceptical, materialistic, latter 
days, to those who cry to Him in times of 
deepest need, the Lord is truly a very present 
help in trouble, protecting His people with 
the strong hand of His power and delivering 
them from all their fears. 
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MR. NO-NAME 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


“ OW, children, don’t be so fidgety. 
Stand still and listen.” 


“Cluck! Cluck!” assented the 

hens, as they craned their necks 
to investigate the whereabouts of a small 
basket reposing on the ground in the shelter 
of Pollie Ransome’s short white skirts. 

The child made a pretty picture that Sun- 
day afternoon as she sat in the old orchard, 
the sunbeams flickering down upon her 
golden curls through the leaves, the thick 
rank grass hiding her feet from sight, and 
her feathered congregation clustering round, 
a motley collection of black, white, and 
speckled hens. 

On Pollie’s knees rested a massive prayer- 
book, and after a severe glance round to make 
sure of good behaviour, the small maiden read 
aloud, gravely and deliberately, the collect, 
epistle and gospel for the day, following each 
line with the fingers of both chubby hands. 

The hens were fairly well behaved, save 
for a battle in the background between two 
speckled mothers over a fallen apple, and 
Pollie closed the book with a sigh of satis- 
faction, saying, 

“ Good children, and now you shall have 
your Joys-of-Day. Are you sure-you listened 
properly ?” 

“Cluck! cluck!” answered the hens, 
and then arose a pushing, scuffling, flapping 
of wings and chattering as Pollie jumped up 
from her seat on the overturned flower-pot, 
stood upon it instead, and distributed the 
grain as far as her small arms could throw. 

“ And which do you think the chickens 
like best, child?” said a gruff voice behind 
her, “‘ the reading or the feeding ?” 

Pollie Ransome did not know the meaning 
of the word shyness, so turned round 
gingerly on her narrow platform to take a 
good look at the questioner. 

She studied the hard, weather-beaten face 
a moment in silence, then said doubtfully, 

“|’m most afraid when it’s a very hot 
Sunday, and they are very hungry, they like 
Joys-of-Day best.” 

“So I should think. And how much of 
the reading do you think they understand, 
eh?” 


“They understand everything,” answered 
Pollie, her round, dimpled face growing severe. 
“They always say, ‘Cl. “, cluck,’ at the 
right place, and if it’s prop ‘or me to learn 
collects and things on Sunday, it’s proper for 
the chicksies too, because they can’t go to 
church, don’t you see, so I have to teach 
them.” 

*“‘ They like it very much,” she added, still 
more ‘Severely, as the stranger smiled and 
said nothing. 

“ Well, I don’t wonder if they do,” said 
the man at length, taking off his cap, and 
raising his head so that the soft summer air 
cooled his forehead. “It is a pleasant 
place, this, after a long walk in the sun. 
What is your name, child ?” 

*“ Pollie Ransome,” answered  Pollie 
promptly, as she jumped down amid the long 
grass, chased and caught a white hen, and 
then reseated herself on the flower-pot, 
nursing the hen very much as she would 
have a doll, the bird not struggling in 
the least, but gazing about with her bright 
black eyes, as though accustomed to the 
situation. 

The man gave a start on hearing the child’s 
name. A strange look crept into his eyes, a 
look half of fear, half of longing. He came 
a step nearer, leant against a gnarled old 
apple-tree, and looked down at the little 
maiden. 

“ Ts—is this Dacres Farm, child ?” 

“Why, no, that’s my home; didn’t you 
know?” and Pollie bent down her face and 
rubbed it up and down the white hen’s back. 
“This is the Rookery, and Mummy’s ill, and 
don’t want to be bothered, and I’ve come to 
look after Mrs. Smith’s hens. Do you know 
Mrs. Smith? She’s ever so clever, and makes 
lovely sticky sweeties. You can’t open your 
mouth sometimes if you have put in a very 
big bit. Shall I go and ask her for some, 
and then you can try?” 

The stranger smiled, and when he smiled 
his face did not look so old or so hard. 

“No, thanks, child. Well, good-bye. I 
wandered in here by mistake, for I want to 
see your mother at Dacres Farm. Suppose 
you show me the way out of this pleasant 








orchard, little one, or your Mrs. Smith will 
think I have been trespassing ?” 

‘You mustn’t see Mummy if you will 
worry her,” said Pollie soberly, studying 
him from head to foot with the unceremoni- 
ous honesty of seven-year-old maidens. 
‘‘The doctor is a dreadful cross man. He 
sent me here because I worried her, and I 
don’t believe I did, and he sent Jane away 
because she worried Mum, leaving dusters 
about, and setting fire to the bedroom cur- 
tains, and reading in bed, and he made her 
sell Sultan because he ran away with us 
once in the cart, and I know he was only 
playing, Mummy said he didn’t mean to be 
naughty. He’s dreadfully strict, and I don’t 
believe I like him, but I suppose he is nice 
because Mummy never does like nasty 
people ; she says they make her creep. Do 
nasty people make you creep? Do you 
know I don’t think it is very polite to know 
my name, and you haven’t told me yours? 
I shall have to call you Mr. Man.” 

“Thad a name once, but I lost it,” said 
the stranger slowly. 

“How funny!” and Pollie began to look 
interested. “I didn’t know you could lose 
aname. Is it a game?” 

“A sort of game, child, but not one that 
you will ever play, I trust. Now, are you 
going to carry that unfortunate bird with 
you, or am I to find the way out alone?” 

“« White Girl likes being carried,” answered 
Pollie gaily, “ but she is getting so dread- 
fully heavy, greedy thing, I shall leave her 
behind.” 

“Cluck! Cluck!” expostulated White 
Girl as she was plumped down in the grass, 
and then the tall, bowed, hard-faced man, 
and merry, prattling Pollie walked up the 
long orchard, hand in hand, and when 
motherly Mrs. Smith expostulated afterwards 
with her young guest for having made so 
free with a perfect stranger, Pollie said 
soberly, 

‘“‘ He was a very nice man, Mrs. Smith, 
and he’d lost his name, and I don’t believe 
he had stopped being sorry about it, so I 
was very good to him, poor thing.” 

. * * * * 

Janet Ransome, Pollie’s mother, was a 
determined-looking woman with keen blue 
eyes, that stared the world straight in the 
face, and rarely softened save when they 
looked at he: small daughter. 
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The worthy villagers were wont to grumble 
at the owner of Dacres Farm. Had they 
not been willing to welcome the widow and 
child with open arms when they first came 
to quiet Appleton, and took possession of 
the tumbledown farm? MHad they not 
invited the widow to numberless dishes of 
tea? Had they not proffered advice ad 
libitum? Wad they not recommended a 
whole staff of indoor and outdoor servants ? 
Had they not, in fact, extended the right 
hand of friendship to the lonely stranger, 
and received, metaphorically speaking, but 
the left hand in return? Beyond Mrs. 
Smith at the Rookery, and the vicarage folk, 
Mrs. Ransome made no friends during the 
six years she had lived in Appleton, and the 
country people settled down to the convic- 
tion that the widow might be a clever 
manager, as she was undoubtedly ; but for 
upstanding, high and mighty ways, there was 
not her equal in Appleton, nor in any of its 
six surrounding villages. 

It was a dull life for Pollie, cooped up in 
the lonely farm that stood by itself like a 
sentinel on the outskirts of the heather 
common, and it was a happy thing for the 
child that a contented disposition enabled 
her to find happiness even in solitary games 
and solitary rambles over the common. But 
for Mrs. Smith and her homely circle, little 
Pollie would have had no intercourse with 
the outer world; and the outer world, as 
represented by Appleton, marvelled greatly 
that the widow relaxed her rule of exclusive- 
ness in favour of the farmer’s wife, who, 
beyond an unfailing good temper, had, seem- 
ingly, little to recommend her to the notice 
of “the proud widow,” as Mrs. Ransome 
was popularly called. 

Pollie’s mother worked as hard as any 
man during those six years. At the end of 
the time the farm repaid her efforts right 
generously, but she herself was forced to 
seek the doctor’s help, the hard work, or, as 
Doctor Grant somewhat suspected, some 
secret trouble, having caused her, as she ex- 
pressed it one day, to “ feel a little run down.” 

“If you had gone on much longer, Mrs. 
Ransome,” said the doctor bluntly, being a 
man unused to beating about the bush, 
*‘ you would have had a great break-down, 
and the farm would have been minus a mis- 
tress. Do you want to get well, or are you 
content to die, eh ?” 
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MR. NO-NAME 


For the fraction of a second Mrs. Ran- 
some hesitated, then said coldly, 

“‘ Naturally, Doctor Grant, I should prefer 
to be restored to health.” 

“Then you must obey orders. No work 
fur six months. Put in an overseer to look 
after your affairs, and then pack up your box 
and be off with Miss Pollie for a six months’ 
rest—where, is immaterial, so long as you can 
neither work nor worry,” and he glanced 
sharply at her. 

“That is absurd,” answered the widow 
promptly. “TI will rest for a fortnight, if you 
like, and I will drink down what medicine 
you like to send me for a month or longer, 
but beyond that I will not go. I do not 
intend seeing the labour of all the past years 
undone. The place would go to rack and 
ruin unless I were here to see after matters.” 

“Tt will go to rack and ruin if you stay, 
for of a certainty you will either die or turn 
into a chronic invalid,” retorted the doctor. 

‘Very well, then I shall not forestall that 
day by going away now,” was the equally 
prompt answer, and so it was left. 

Pollie was sent down to the Rookery to 
run riot amidst Mrs. Smith’s hens, and 
Janet Ransome lay on the horsehair sofa in 
the dining-room at Dacres Farm, neither 
working nor reading, but gazing out of the 
low window with eyes that saw nothing of 
the summer-land without, but travelled back, 
step by step, over the road she had taken 
six years ago that very month, when she had 
hastened away from London with her year- 
old child, flying from the memory that now 
had laid her low and claimed her for its own. 


Three days later, Pollie and the stranger 
she had seen in the orchard met in the lane 
outside Dacres Farm, and after a second’s 
hesitation Pollie ran forward, crying: 

“Good morning, Mr. No-Name! Are 
you coming to see Mummy? Look! I 
have got four such big eggs for her from 
Mrs. Smith’s chicksies, because she’s ill, and 
Mrs. Smith says when you are ill you like 
other people’s things better than your own, 
and our eggs are never so big as these— 
look !” 

Mr. No-Name bent down and peered into 
the basket, saying slowly, 

“Yes, child, they are fine eggs. Do you 
think— Is your mother— Do you come 
and see her every day?” 
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“You are a funny man!” and Pollie’s 
laugh rang out merrily, and all her dimples 
came into play. “ You began three questions 
and only finished one! ” 

A dull red crept to the roots of Mr. No- 
Name’s hair, and he said sharply : 

“T begin to think you are a very imperti- 
nent little girl, Miss Pollie !” 

“ But I aren’t really,” said Pollie earnestly ; 
“impertinent is rude, and I wasn’t. You 
didn’t finish the questions—really you didn’t ! 
Perhaps you thought you did 2 

Mr. No-Name smiled down at the round, 
anxious face. 

“It’s all right,” he said gruffly, “I ama 
bit cross myself this morning. Now I want 
you to do something for me. When you 
take those eggs to your mother, will you ask 
her whether she will see me for a few 
minutes ?” 

* Didn’t you see her on Sunday, then?” 
cried Pollie, sympathetically. “Were you 
one of the people who would worry her, 
Mr. No-Name?” 

“ Ay, child, that is about it. I should 
have worried her,” and the man’s voice 
sounded bitter. 

How could he explain to this honest-eyed 
child that he had wandered up and down 
that lane for three whole days, and not yet 
summoned courage to go through that white 
gate, and up to the low-roofed house. 

“If Mummy wants to know your name, 
what shall I say?” asked Polly, with a little 
suppressed giggle over the question. 

‘Say that—that Mr. No-Name is waiting 
outside in the lane, and that he lost his name 
six years ago, and is still trying to find it.” 

Pollie stared at him for a moment, wonder- 
ing vaguely why his face had grown white, and 
his -breath was coming in short jerks, and 
then scampered off, swinging the basket 
recklessly to and fro,and disappeared through 
the white gate. 





And Mr. No-Name leant over the gate and 
waited, the lines across his forehead deepening 
as the moments passed, and no little figure 
in blue print came running down the broad 
path between the tall hollyhocks and mal- 
lows. 

It was the last chance—the very last. If 
she refused now, well, there was nothing for 
it but to go away, to go away to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, so that she might rest 
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secure at last—secure that never again would 
another appeal be made for forgiveness. 
People said women were never hard! 
People said that when a woman once loved 
she loved forever! People said that women 
were never so happy as when forgiving a 
wrong—aye, even a wrong committed against 
themselves! But this woman—ah! it was 
but right that she should refuse forgiveness. 
It was right that she should refuse to see him. 
It was right that she should return his letters 
unread. It was just. It was even natural, 
but, ah!—and the man’s hands clenched 
together nervously—had the case been but 
reversed! Had she been the sinner, not the 
saint—could he have hardened his heart in 
the same manner—no, a thousand times no. 
“Till death us two do part,” was there 
nothing in those words after all ? 

Then thought itself failed in the intensity 
of watching that broad deserted path, and 
when at last the childish figure did appear 
racing towards him, great drops of moisture 
fell from the man’s forehead, and he held out 
his hands, speechless. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. No-Name,” called 
Pollie, her shrill voice striking on his ears like 
sledge-hammers, “‘ Mummy thinks it must be 
dreadful to lose your name such a lot of 
years, and you may come in and speak to her 
if you won’t worry. She didn’t say that, you 
know, but the doctor is so dreadfully cross, 
I thought I had better remind you. I’m to 
go and pick her a big bunch of sweet-peas, so 


I believe she’s getting well, because she always 
said sweet-peas made her head ache, and if 
you go straight up the path, Mr. No-Name, 
it’s the first door when you get inside, and 
I’ve left it open, because Mummy said I 
wasn’t to wait to show you the way, she’s in 
such a hurry for the sweet-peas, and it’s got to 
be such a lot of the white ones, and they 
have to be picked so carefully.” 
. * * * * 

It was somewhat of a puzzle to Pollie how 
Mr. No-Name could have lost such a very 
important name as Daddy, but with the easy 
philosophy of childhood she accepted the fact, 
and after Janet Ransome impressed upon her 
that it made Daddy feel bad to be reminded 
of his past forgetfulness, or rather careless- 
ness, she kept her wonder to herself, and 
loyally never again called him Mr. No-Name. 

As for the future, Janet Ransome took 
the doctor’s advice after all, and rested for 
six months ; but the farm did not go to rack 
and ruin, for, as she said with a laugh, after 
all, men could do some few things better 
than women, and her husband was certainly 
a born farmer. 


As to what Appleton said, the nine days 
wonder soon died away, and after it had been 
invited to Dacres Farm, and formally intro- 
duced to “*my husband, only recently re- 
turned from abroad,” it merely congratulated 
the ex-widow with having become so much 
more sociaLle. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


A WONDERFUL sailor is Little Boy Dlue, 
A mariner bold and free, 
With as gailant a crew, though their summers are few, 


As any that sail the sea. 


A bath makes a capital vessel, they say 
For a cruise on the nursery floor, 
And their Captain each day sails gaily away 
And lands on the rug once more. 
Golden curls has Little Boy Blue, 
Eyes that smile at you straight and true; 
Of ali the sailors that sail the sea 
Little Boy Blue is the lad for me! 
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The very last trip, it is sad to reiate, 
The bo’sun was drowned in a gale, 
And Tommy the mate so the passengers state, 





Was swallowed alive by a whale : 
But Little Boy Blue laughs at danger and fear 
As he merrily sails the seas, 
While the crew give a cheer for their Captain dear, 
Aud the flag that floats out on the breeze. 
Curls suv golden and heart so true, 
Eyes like bits of the sea so blue, 
Of all the sailors who sail the sea, 
Little Boy Blue is the lad for me! 


They say there are storms on the ocean of life, 
And wrecks that are sudden and sad, 


And tempest and strife are terribly rife 
In the track of our own little lad ; 
But the Captain who stands at each mariner’s side 
To watch o’er the brave and true, 
In safety will guide o’er the perilous tide 
The boat of our Little Boy Blue. 
Curls so goiden and hearts so true, 
Here’s good speed to your boat and you, 
There’s many a sailor who sails the sea, 
But Little Boy Blue is the lad for me. 





A MEMORY 


By OLIVE M. CRAWFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. M‘CORMICK 


quietly in the evening knowing that the 
end is near I go back like other old 
people to the past, and I do not dream 
nor think, but I see the things that have been. 
I have seen many things and lived long, and 
yet always as I look back my life seems 
resolved and condensed into one memory 
which rises up clear and bright and above all 
others. Perhaps this clear-shining memory 
of love is sent to steer me to the Greater Love 
towards which I am sailing. I will write it 
now as I see it; it will busy me these long 
winter evenings when I seem so much 4lone; 
and yet 1 would not be otherwise, for I care 
not to form new ties, and all whom my heart 
holds nearest are there waiting on the shore 
to help me to land when my bark reaches the 
harbour, and to lead me into the Courts of 
the King. 
This is a lovely old house. 


| AM an old woman now, and as I sit 


I know each 





nook and corner of it though I have been 
so long away, but here I was born and here 
I have come to die. The bog stretches for 
miles round three sides of our grounds. There 
is nothing in all the world like a bog; the 
inherent sadness of the Irish nature is an 
echo of it : sometimes it is an incarnate sigh, 
an endless desolation, a wasted existence ; 
sometimes it pulses with life, and you feel 
that it is joyful and alive with birds and 
curious little bog plants and dancing grasses, 
and the purple heather lights it with a glad- 
some glow. But the sadness returns, yes, 
and the bog birds have a sad cry; who 
that has heard them can forget the mournful 
cadences of the curlew and the plover? 

I was an only daughter anda rather lonely 
girl. I adored my two brothers, but they 
were away at college most of the year; and 
our house, which I love none the less for 
its isolation, is three miles, mostly straight 











“Startled by seeing a gentleman. . 


up-hill, from the nearest village. My father 
was one of the last of the old Irish families 
in our part of Ireland, for they have died 
out or gone away from their distressful 
country, where poverty is the hall-mark of 
the old Irish gentry. I was a good shot, 
my brothers saw to that, and when they were 
away I sometimes went out alone; so it 
happened that one September day, when I 
was just nineteen, I rose early to have some 
shooting. It was a glorious day; a fresh 
clean wind was blowing off the heather, and 
the sun was just rising above the distant 
mountains when I started. I had good sport, 
and had just called the dogs in order to 
return home, when I was startled by seeing a 
gentleman, who had evidently come from the 
valley side, walking towards me. I see him 
now as through all these years he appears 
to me, bright and handsome, with curly 
chestnut hair, blue eyes with a look of glad- 
someness in them, a well-knit figure with a 
carriage a king might have envied ; and it is 
no easy matter to carry yourself well walking 
over a bog, let metell you. He looked rather 
curiously and smilingly at my gun and bag of 
game. 


. walking towards me” 


« Are you poaching or am I?” he asked. 

“TI am afraid youare,” said I, laughing ; 
“but you do not seem to have poached any- 
thing as yet!” with a glance at his slim bag. 

“T am staying with the Blacks of Caru,” 
hesaid. “They gave mea lot of instructions, 
and I hoped I had struck their moor.” 

‘¢ Theirs is two miles to the left,” I said, 
and was about to pass on. 

“Tt is too late to go on now,” he said, 
looking at his watch. “If you will let me I will 
carry your game for you as we are both going 
the same way.” 

I let him, and as we walked all restraint 
soon wore off, and we began chattering 
like magpies, about shooting and dogs and 
the clouds, and the glory of the bog and all 
sorts of things. He told me his name was 
Ronald Forsythe, and that young Mr. Black 
had asked him to spend the autumn with him 
and read law. As we got near the house I 
took the bag and held out my hand to say 
“good-bye” a little awkwardly, suddenly 
realising how very informal our introduction 
had been. 

“ Do you mind telling me who you are?” 
he asked. 




















* T am Litza Ellison,” I answered. 

“Oh, your father owns all this place. 
Perhaps the Blacks will be calling on you, 
and I shall see you again.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said hurriedly, “and now I 
really must be off.” 

At breakfast I told of my poacher, and 
heard the news, dreadful to me, that my 
aunt, Lady Crowlin, who lived in London, 
wanted me to stay with her for Christmas and 
be presented. My father and mother both 
agreed that it was time I was growing up, so 
all my appeals for another year of freedom 
were in vain. 

About a week after my encounter on the 
bog I saw a carriage drive up. We had not 
many visitors, and I hoped for once it was the 
Blacks (though I detested them personally), 
and ran upstairs to smooth my hair, of which 
I had such quantities that it was one of the 
minor trials of my life. I hurried down, and 
as I entered the drawing-room I saw that I 
had guessed right ; Mrs. Black, her daughter, 
Mr. Forsythe, and my mother were in the 
room. I was much amused to see Mrs. 
Black’s look when I shook hands with Mr. 
1 orsythe. 
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“T did not know you knew Miss Ellison,” 
she said stiffly. 

“Oh, we met rather informally on the 
moors,” he said with a smile. 

‘“‘ How brave you are, Mrs. Ellison,” she 
said, turning to my mother ; “I would faint 
if I thought my daughter was wandering 
about with a gun.” 

“1 can trust Litza even with a gun,” said 
my mother with a quiet smile. 

Then I took Miss Biack and Mr. Forsythe 
round the garden, he, truth to tell, looking 
rather bored. I had him to myself for a 
minute before they left. 

* Next time I am coming alone,” he said 
in a masterful kind of way that I liked though 
it made me rebellious. 

“Are you indeed? I am afraid I shall be 
out, as I nearly live outside, but Iam sure the 
rest will be glad to see you,” said I calmly. 

“ Oh no, I think you will be in,” he said, 
“ say you think so too.” 

“ Mrs. Black is going,” I said coldly. 

*‘ Say you think so too,” he urged. 

I hesitated. 

“The woman 


began. 





who hesitates ” he 





“The room was unnaturally still and silent, I thought” 
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“T’m not a woman, I’m only a girl,” I 
said, with a last spurt of defiance. I saw 
Mrs. Black approaching. ‘I may be in,” I 
said hurriedly and turning saw a glad smile 
on his face. 

“ A sensible fellow that Forsythe,” said 
my father a few days later. “I met him in 
the village to-day and asked him for lunch 
to-morrow if the Blacks can spare him. It 
appears young Black was called away sud- 
denly on business to England, so he is left 
more or less to the mercy of Mrs. Black, I 
fancy.” 

He came and after lunch he wished to 
examine my gun, and took the opportunity of 
saying in an undertone, “I am glad to know 
you come in for meals at all events.” 

Then my father monopolised him till he 
went away. 

On one excuse or another he came again 
and again and again. How the sunshone in 
those days! and I found him the realisation 
of many day-dreams I had dreamt on my 
hill-top, a knight beautiful in all his ways 
and thoughts and deeds. At last a day 
came when he asked me to be his wife. 
“ Do you love me a bit?” he asked in earnest 
pleading, all his masterfulness gone. 

“Ronald,” I said, “I believe I have loved 
you since I saw you coming towards me over 
the heather one morning not so very long 
ago.” 

My father was away that day and on the 
next Ronald was to ask his consent ; till then 
I was tu say nothing, but I walked in a 
golden haze of joy. I saw Ronald coming 
and ran upstairs with a beating heart awaiting 
my father’s summons. Soon it came, and I 
went downstairs to the old oak-panelled 
library. ‘The room was unnaturally still and 
silent, I thought, as I entered and turned to 
shut the door—I know now that I shut out 
too the greatest happiness life has ever 
offered to me. A look of stern sadness was 
on my father’s face. 

“So you have grown up, little Litza,” he 
said. ‘I have called you to repeat what I 
have just said to Mr. Forsythe. I cannot 
allow you, a daughter of an old Roman 
Catholic family, to marry Mr. Forsythe, who 
is of old stock too, but a Protestant.” 

The words rang like a knell through the 
quiet room. 

“T have seen it tried, Litza,” he said, 
pitying my white face, “and God forbid that 
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I should allow you to suffer as I have seen 
men and women suffer. Think what it 
would mean—iunited in body but not in 
soul.” 

* But surely when we love each other “ 
I faltered. 

“T have been thinking,” said Ronald, who 
up to this had been sitting with a strangely 
set expression ; “what you say is true, though 
it never struck me forcibly before, but we 
have given our love to each other and it 
cannot be recalled. Jf we remain true for 
any number of years you name without any 
binding contract, I think that would be 
sufficient guarantee for our future happiness 
and you might safely consent.” 

“ Well,” said my father thoughtfully, “ if 
you leave now and come back in five years 
and both of you still love each other I will 
not refuse.” 

“Do you agree, Litza ?” said Ronald, turn- 
ing his blue eyes alight with love on me. 

“T do,” I said gravely. 

And then he gave me one kiss right on 
my forehead and it burned through to my 
brain and wrote his face and form there 
for ever and ever. 





I went to London, but the heat and 
turmoil and gaiety wore me out in mind and 
body, and I longed for Ronald and the bog 
and the bracing mountain air; so I went 
home and coaxed my mother to let me 
stay. 

So the five years passed, and the day 
approached—arrived—passed. No Ronald! 
Everything seemed to repeat it. I went out 
with my grief to the bog and lay on my back 
clenching the withered heatherbells in my 
tightly closed hands. Crying out in fierce 
anger at myself, What had it been to him ? 
Nothing and less than nothing, yet I had given 
him my love, all of it, all of it. 

And then his face, as good as it was hand- 
some, swept across me and his true eyes 
looked reproachfully at me. My mind rose 
from depths of self-abasement and I thought, 
to all eternity I will love him, and perhaps 
my love will lead him to me at the last. 

I went in, and that evening a telegram 
came forme. I tore it open; it read, “If you 
wish to see Mr. Ronald Forsythe come at 
once to Hotel, Knock; he asks for you. 
Dr. Madly.” A hundred explanations flashed 
through my mind, leaving my heart colder 
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***T have waited for you, Ronald,’ I said” 


and colder with fear and dread. My mother 
simply said, “ We will go.” So I was to go 
to him, not he to me, I thought dimly. 
Knock was a little town about fifty miles 
away, and we arrived there late that night. 
‘The doctor met us at the door of the hotel. 
“ A cycling accident—had been unconscious 
for nearly a day—no, no hope, but no pain— 
may last till mornaing——” Icaught these dis- 
jointed fragments, and then he turned to me, 
and said I had better go in now and alone, 
and I went into the room where Ronald was. 
“ Dearest,” he said as I knelt by his bed, 
“ dearest, God has kept me late.” 
“‘T have waited for you, Ronald,” I said. 
Then that past life was put aside and 
seemed a long way off, only the present re- 
union and the certainty of Death standing by 
remained, and in the shadow of the spectral 
wings our souls were united for ever—yes, in 


the far-off spirit land we shall know and enjoy 
that love which earth had no place for. . . . 

I have always thought it the extremest sel- 
fishness to make others suffer because God 
has sent the angel of sorrow to one’s own 
heart ; so when a few years had passed I took. 
up my work in the world and tried to comfort 
others in their grief and, harder still, to rejoice 
with them in their joy. 

I put away the memory of Ronald and my 
love for him, and his for me, like a wedding 
dress in lavender to be looked at now and 
then, but to be worn at my death, yet not in 
lavender but in the scent of the heather. 

I know not now that it is not better so. 
He has never seen the golden masses of my 
hair grow thin and grey, nor the colour fade 
from my cheek, leaving me worn and old, 
nor the eyes he likened to forget-me-nots 
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grow dull and sunken. Our love has been a 
thing sacred and apart and hidden from the 
world. 

As I sit in the big dark hall, hung round 
with ancestors and quaint tapestries, all the 
past fades away, and only Ronald remains, 





and through my worn old brain the familar 
words float : 
God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love, 
I claim you still for my own love's sake. 


_— —_—_ 


THE ORGAN OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


By G. MATHESON 


** Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.""—2 Pet. iii. 18 
S not this rather a singular order of de- 
velopment? Why should the growth 
in grace precede the growth in the 
knowledge of Christ? Should we not 
have expected the reverse? Should we not 
have thought the evangelical order to have 
been, “Get the knowledge of Christ first, 
and grace shall be added unto you”? No; 
the apostle sees deeper. How can a man 
get a knowledge of Christ until he has got 
His spirit? What is the knowledge of 
Christ? It is not to tell where He was 
born, or what was His parentage. I may 
know where you were born and who are 
your parents; I may have lived in the 
same house with you for years; I may tell 
your times of rising up and sitting down 
—and yet I may know of you absolutely 
nothing. If I have not first grown in your 
special grace, no contact of environment can 
make me know you. Not the pilgrim to 
Stratford is nearest to Shakespeare ; not the 
visitor to the Lakes is nearest to Wordsworth ; 
not the wanderer in the Isleof Wight is nearest 
to Tennyson. These men have each their 
special grace, and to commune with them 
I must reach that grace. My gate into 
Shakespeare’s house is not by Stratford, but 
by human sympathy ; my door into Words- 
worth’s cottage is not by the Lakes, but by 
the love of nature ; my way into Tennyson’s 
room is not by the Isle of Wight, but by the 
eye of wonder. Every man is known to me 
by his gift within me. I grow in his know- 
ledge, not as I live with him, but as he lives 
in me. 
My soul, wouldst thou know the Master- 
Mind—the Mind of the Master; then must 


thou first be like Him. Not on the wings of 
a dove shalt thou find Him—even should 
they bear thee to the banks of Jordan. In 
vain wouldst thou visit Palestine! In vain 
wouldst thou climb the Dolorous Way! In 
vain wouldst thou stand on the Mount of 
Olives, or walk by Galilee’s lake, or find the 
site of the cottage home of Nazareth! 
I show thee a more excellent way. Has He 
not said that the most perfect recognition 
He ever received was from a woman outside 
of Palestine? She had never seen Him 
before, never heard His voice before; yet 
she excelled in religious knowledge His 
whole Sabbath School. Why? Because 
she had already in her soul His special gift 
—the gift of sacrifice. She was bent on an 
errand of sacrifice. A big prayer was in her 
heart—the wish to calm the tossings of 
another heart. She met Jesus. Ina moment 
the light within recognised the light without. 
The kindred spirit ran to meet its other self. 
Time went for nothing; space went for 
nothing ; difference of environment went for 
nothing ; grace was attracted to grace. So 
shall it be with thee, my soul. He will be 
known to thee in the breaking of bread—in 
the hour of sacrifice. One deed of pity will 
bring thee nearer to Him than a sight of 
Gennesaret’s lake. One print of the nails 
that pierced Him, one pang for another’s 
pain, will give thee the light of Thomas, will 
show thee Himself unveiled. His cross will 
be known by thy passion ; His love will be felt 
in thy load. Thou shalt learn His call by 
thy care, His work by thy wounds, His 
burden by thy bearing, His tears by thy 
tenderness, His Calvary by thy crucifying, 
His crown by thy conquest of self. In thy 
purity of heart thou shalt see God ! 
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THE REV. DR. DUNNING OF BOSTON 


By F. EDWARD HAMER 


HEN I met Dr. Dunning, of 

Boston, strolling about in a 

delightful house-gerden at Bow- 

don, I found an engaging, 
unpretentious man, with a full measure of 
American alertness, yet with a sense of 
reserve and delicacy much more English than 
American, The 
present is not 
his first visit to 
England. He 
was over here 
ten yeais ago as 
adelegateto the 
International 
Council of Con- 
gregational 
Churches. He 
came over now 
mainly to take 
charge of Dr. 
Mackennal’s 
church at Bow- 
don during the 
latter’s absence 
in the United 
States as the 
Hartford Lec- 
turer. Dr. Dun- 
ning greatly 
favours re- 
ciprocal _ visits 
of the kind. He 
says that they 
tend to keep 
alive a sense of 
sympathy and 





(F. E Hamer, photographer) 


this country is more insistent and bitter than 
it is with us. We have in America a very re- 
spectable party opposed to the Government. 
It calls itself the Anti-Imperialist party. It 
includes some very fine men, but they are 
simply protesters ; they have no programme 
or definite purpose, beyond being opposed 
to the present 
Government. 
Roughly, it 
seemstome you 
are in the same 
position here. 
The great body 
of American 
opinion is un- 
doubtedly with 
England in the 
South African 
business. Your 
policy, mind 
you, has not 
been free from 
blemishes, but 
then what politi- 
cal policy ever 
was perfect in 
all its parts? 
We are with 
you because we 
believe English 
influence goes 
in favour of 
liberty, justice, 
and progress.” 

As the editor 
of the Boston 


friendship _be- ee ne Congregational- 
tween the ist, Dr. Dun- 
British and 


American peoples. ‘Never was there a time,” 
he told me, “ when the underlying feeling of 
Americans towards England was more cordial 
or more hopeful. ‘The two nations have so 
much in common that they ought never 
really to drift apart. We have watched your 
affairs with very great interest during the 
South African trouble. We in America have 
had a somewhat similar experience. We 
have had frankly to face the great problem 
ef Imperialism, | think the minority in 


ning is familiar 
with the English Press, both secular and 
religious. It was pleasant to hear from 
an expert judge so good an opinion of 
English newspapers. “There are many 
features of the English Press,” he told 
me, “which I greatly admire. Your great 
dailies treat larze public questions in a 
large way, and smaller matters take their 
proper place in proportion to their import- 
ance. The tendency of the American papers 
is to emphasise the incidents of the moment, 
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to give prominence to what is sensational, 
and to play down to a rather low standard. 
I like the quiet, sober, restrained tone of the 
great English dailies. Your sense of pro- 
portion is better than ours, and you distin- 
guish more scrupulously between public and 
purely personal interests. But your tra- 
ditions are being threatened. You have 
young and widely circulated journals which 
seem to me to be copying some of the worst 
features of American journalism. As to 
religious papers, I think, on the whole, that 
ours are stronger than yours. Religious 
journalism as such is not gaining ground in 
the United States. The strictly denomi- 
national paper is declining in influence, but 
the religious paper that can treat religious 
questions in a broad and scholarly way has a 
future before it in America. I should say 
that of all the English papers and reviews the 
Spectator has more influence in America and 
is more widely read than any other. In re- 
ligious circles the British Weekly and the 
Christian World are both read.” Dr. Dunning 
has not been idle during his visit. He has 
secured promises of contributions from 
Dr. Parker, Dr.G. Adam Smith, and others, 
and he was hoping when I saw him to secure 
an article or a message to the American 
people from the new Bishop of London. 
Since his former visit Dr. Dunning has 
noticed some changes in English Church life. 
“ The most significant change,” he said, “ is 
that in the tone of the Free Churches. Ten 
years ago I found among the Nonconformists 
of this country an apologetic tone. They 
seemed almost afraid to assert their claims 
and opinions. But that spirit seems to have 
gone. There has evidently been a great 
development of what Dr. Berry used to call 
constructive Churchmanship among the Free 
Churches of this country. You have in the 
Free Church Federation an enormous organ- 
isation for promoting joint and co-operative 
action. I think that the presence of the 
Establishment here tends to force the Free 
Churches into a common camp. With us 
the denominations are much more distinct. 
Dr. Berry, on his last visit to America, 
expounded the movement with great ability, 
but it has hardly begun to develop yet.” 
“The most serious question,” proceeded 
Dr. Dunning, “before the British people 
seems to me to be the education question. 
T do not think you can successfully compete 
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with the American people until you have as 
free a system of education for all the people 
as we have. It seems to me that there is a 
strong disposition in this country—whether 
it is due to the Establishment or not I 
cannot judge—to hold the working classes 
down, to limit them to primary education, 
and to maintain the old and bad distinction 
between rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated. That, I think, is a great mistake. 
In America free education is provided from 
the day schools, in some cases, up to the 
universities. ‘The progress of a clever lad 
thus becomes a matter of ability, not of 
opportunity or social position. Then you 
seem to me to be terribly handicapped by 
the denominational element in education, 
which introduces all sorts of conflicting 
interests and makes educational progress 
almost impossible. Our State system of 
education has the incidental disadvantage of 
depriving the children in the day schools of 
religious education other than that which 
comes from the personal influence of the 
teacher. But happily for America the 
majority of our teachers are Christian men 
and women.” 

As the Secretary of the International Sun- 
day School Lesson Committee Dr. Dunning 
is naturally interested in Sunday School work 
in England. Here again he notices some 
contrasts between the American and English 
methods. ‘Your scholars,” he said, “ belong 
mostly to the working classes, and many of 
your teachers belong to quite a distinct and 
higher social class. With us we know no 
such distinctions. There is just one class 
and one level. I have been very much 
struck by the large amount of Christian work 
undertaken in England by private individuals, 
quite independently of the Churches. With 
us Christian work is almost always associated 
with the Church, and is in that sense officially 
organised, whereas here you have great 
agencies worked and maintained by indi- 
viduals without relation to or support from 
any Church. That strikes me as a very noble 
feature of English Church life. 

“ Have we different methods from yours ? 
Well, of course there are minor differences, 
but speaking generally the public services are 
much the same in character in both countries. 
Our preachers are at home in your pulpits ; 
yours are at home in ours. By the way, I 
think this international exchange of puipits 
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has an immense influence in maintaining a 
good feeling between the two countries. 
And it keeps us, too, in touch with each 
other intellectually.” 

I asked to what extent the work of the 
Sunday School Lesson Committee was 
affected by modern Biblical criticism. 

“ Directly,” said Dr. Dunning, “ it is not 
affected by it at all. We make the simplest 
outlines and select texts and subjects, and 
these are treated differently by different 
persons. But the immediate task of the 
committee is not, as I say, directly influenced 
by modern Biblical criticism. Generally I 
should say that, as regards Biblical scholar- 
ship, we are quite abreast of the English 
Churches, and the tendency with us is to 
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accept the main conclusions of the higher 
criticism. The temporary effect of that is 
unfortunate, but the final result, I feel sure, 
will tend to a fuller disclosure of divine 
truth. Here, apparently, some commotion 
is being caused by the new volume of the 
* Encyclopedia Biblica.’ The book is not 
much known in America, but no doubt its 
influence will by-and-by filter down through 
different scholars. The increased attention 
now paid to the Bible is a good thing. It 
may result in a temporary shifting of positions, 
but in the end it will only bring out more 
and more the divinity of the old Book. I 
am not at all afraid of its ultimate effect 
upon religious faith, whatever temporary dis- 
turbance may take place.” 


THE SONG OF THE ROBIN 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


T was his fifth birthday, and he stood 
dressed in a lifeguard’s uniform— 
plumed helmet, breastplate covering a 
smart red jacket, breeches, and welling- 

ton boots. He declared he was ready to be 
“reviewed” and receive his flag, so his 
mother and I marched him up and down the 
lawn, turned him to the right and turned him 
to the left, and commended his soldier-like 
bearing. Just as we dismissed him.a robin 
caught the ‘ guardsman’s” eye, and seeing 
the bird’s breast and the colour of his own 
coat were the same he shouted out, * Soldier 
bird, quick march”; there was one peal of 
song, a flick of the tail, and swift as an 
arrow the bird darted off. 

A week after the “review” there were 
great tears in the “ guardsman’s” eyes, for 
his helmet was lost, and next to the shining 
breastplate he thought it the best part of 
the uniform. Search was fruitless, it could 
not be found. ; 

The summer turned to winter and winter 
gave place to spring, and one day Nigger, 
the dog, ran in among the ivy undergrowth, 
and the “ guardsman” following found his 
long-lost helmet, which the dog in playfulness 
must have carried there, and, lo and behold ! 
inside it were five eggs, so blue, so pretty. 


Seizing the helmet, the “ guardsman ” ran 
off with it to the house to show his treasure. 
The robins were making a terrible fuss, 
screaming and rushing hither and thither in 
great alarm. ‘The “ guardsman ” was eager 
to keep the nest and declared he would not 
part with his long-lost helmet again. He 
was told how cruel it would be to rob the 
old birds of their eggs and their home, and a 
great struggle ensued. It was only when he 
saw how obedient to duty a guardsman must 
be that, with childish tears, he put the helmet 
back in the ivy. When he had done so, such 
gleeful notes came from the old birds as we 
had never heard before, they sang all day in 
mad happiness, and we all felt they were 
singing his praises and must love him very 
dearly for letting them have his helmet 
again. 

Our dear little “ guardsman ” was never in 
the garden after that day; within a week he 
had left us for ever, but the robins sang on in 
proud possession of their home. And still 
from January to December their blithe song 
rings in our ears—in the hedges, in the 
copse, in the lanes, and in our old garden— 
wherever we go. It is just a flash of memory, 
coming with startling suddenness sometimes, 
but it always brings our boy back to us. 
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VIII.—MRS. NASSAU. SENIOR 


By F. D. HOW, Aurtnor or “ THe Lire or Bishop WatsHAm How,” 
“Tue Lire oF BisHop SELWYN,” ETC. 


T is probable that very few of the thou- 
sands of workers in such great associa- 
tions as the Girls’ Friendly Society and 
the Metropolitan Association for Be- 

friending Young Servants, know how greatly 
they are indebted to the late Mrs. Nassau 
Senior for the origin of their work, and that 
fewer still remember her wonderful per- 
sonality. ‘Those who do so can scarcely yet 
control their emotion when speaking or 
writing about her; and indeed she was one 
whose memory is fresh in the hearts of those 
who knew her, and whose life and character 
should be learnt and reverenced by all. For 
the first twenty years of her life she was 
known as Jeanie Hughes, the lovely daughter 
of Mr. John Hughes, of Donnington Priory, 
and sister of “Tom Hughes” the well-known 
author of “Tom _ Brown’s Schooldays.” 
Her full name was Jane Elizabeth, and she 
was born on December 10, 1828. Little is 
recorded of her girlhood, but there is one 
story told by an eye-witness which points to 
the fact that all her life long she was willing 
to do anything by which she could help, 
comfort, or give strength and courage to 
others. It occurred when she was a mere 
child and the scene was the nursery of her 
old home. ‘The nursemaid was poorly, and 
a dose of physic (presumably of the extreme 
nastiness of medicines of that day) had been 
poured outfor her. The cup stood onthetable, 
but no persuasions could induce the young ser- 
vant to drink its contents. Suddenly Jeanie 
took it up and swallowed the dose without a 
word. ‘The act was typical of her life. No 
service was ever toodifficult ortoo disagreeable 
for her to undertake for others. She felt that 
by her example she would make it easier for 
the nursemaid to take the next dose without 
hesitation. Asa proof of the existence of 
this principle to the very end of her life, it is 
related that a few days before her death, when 
her weakness made any effort a serious exer- 
tion and even a danger, she heard that a 
young kitchenmaid had stayed out too late 
one night. She begged that the girl might 





be brought to her, and she spoke such loving 
words of warning and of help that the girl 
broke down utterly and was convinced of her 
fault. Mrs. Nassau Senior did not for a 
moment consider that her state of exhaustion 
and the nearness of the hour of her death 
could excuse her from making every effort. 
The girl must be saved—she would not save 
herself, 

In 1848 she married Mr. Nassau John 
Senior, and in that charming book, “ Many 
Memories of Many People” (E. Arnold), 
written by Mrs. Simpson, Mr: Senior’s sister, 
there is a description of “the charming 
young bride,” whom the authoress calls “ the 
brightest ornament of our house.” 

Many are the descriptions of her personal 
appearance, and there can be no doubt that 
her outward graces were in entire accord with 
those of her heart and mind. A lady who 
knew her intimately writes : 


Mrs. Nassau Senior’s personal appearance was 
quite unique. She had the most lovely golden 
wavy hair, very long, and always looking as if the 
sun was shining upon it. She had a very earnest 
face, bright complexion, and clear blue eyes, which 
seemed to lock you through. 


Yet another says : 


She was the most fascinating person I ever met. 
The beauty of her expression, the sweetness and 
richness of her voice (in speaking as well as singing), 
and the charm of her manner combined to make 
her quite unlike any oneelse. One cannot define or 
describe a sunbeam, but only its effect on people 
and things, and one cannot describe her. One can 
only say how she attracted every one, of whatever 
rank or condition, and how when she died it 
seemed (as was said at the time) as if a hundred 
people had died, and as if the sun were darkened in 
the heavens. 


A friend who lived with her for years, and 
who saw perhaps more of her real self and of 
her life than any one else, says : 


I never look back on her as an ordinary woman 
who lived in this world. Her beauty of form and 
character always seemed to me as something not 
of this world at all. I do not believe that any man 
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or woman ever gave out such marvellous influence 
as she did, and this not to a few, but to every one 
and to every class of person. All seemed as if they 
must and did adore her. 


Such admiration has proved disastrous to 
the character of many. Mrs. Nassau Senior 
used her power of attraction as a gift from 
God to enable her to influence and help all 
whom she met on her way through life. The 
simple goodness of her nature found expres- 
sion in her dress. ‘This was always of the 
most unassuming kind. She was the last 
person to wish to make herself conspicuous 
by defying the fashion of the day, but she 
so modified it and suited it to herself as to 
produce an effect of the most charming 
simplicity. Before leaving the description of 
her personal appearance allusion must be 
made to the portrait of her painted by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, and now in the possession of 
her son. Her love of flowers is here ex- 
pressed, for the great painter has depicted 
her in the act of kneeling on a chair to water 
a pot of lilies of the valley. Most wonder- 
fully in this portrait does her golden hair 
shine out against the green background, and 
the whole picture is of such beauty that there 
is no wonder that it has been several times 
exhibited since its first appearance in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1859. 

It has been seen how readily her help was 
given to individual cases, and how no trouble 
was too much for her to take for any single 
person however humble. It has been said 
that her great desire was to have a daughter 
of her own. This was denied to her by 
Providence, and she turned specially to the 
care of all young girls. “God gave her 
other people’s daughters to mother, and her 
heart was large enough for all.” But, while 
all this was most true, her powerful intellect 
and wide mind inclined her to large efforts 
and great schemes of work. Before the 
special labours by which she is best known 
came into her hands Mrs. Nassau Senior 
busied herself with many of the big charitable 
undertakings of her time. The sufferings of 
the soldiers in the Crimean War touched her 
deeply, and she was found among the hardest 
working of Miss Stanley’s assistants in send- 
ing out supplies. Miss Octavia Hill too 
numbered her amongst the best of her fellow 
workers in various philanthropic undertak- 
ings, while during the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870-1 she was busily occupied in the 
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London office of the Red Cross Society, 
whose medal she afterwards received for her 
services. 

But it must not be supposed that all this 
time Mrs. Nassau Senior was enjoying the 
vigorous health which would seem natural 
to any one undertaking so much. ‘Towards 
the end of the fifties she was attacked first 
of all by the malady which ultimately proved 
fatal. In consequence of this a change of 
residence was considered advisable, and the 
London house was exchanged for one at 
Lavender Hill, where the rooms were airy 
and spacious, and where a good garden proved 
a source of great delight and much employ- 
ment to her and to her mother, Mrs. Hughes, 
who had come to live with her. ‘The won- 
derful thing is that in spite of this delicacy 
the real work of her life, in the sense of that 
by which she became a public character, 
still lay before her. 

In February 1873, Mr. Stansfeld, at that 
time President of the Local Government 
Board, became convinced of the advantage 
of obtaining the practical opinion of some 
woman on the condition of the girls and 
infants in the great metropolitan pauper 
schools, and on the tendency of the educa- 
tion received there to fit them for their after- 
life, especially as domestic servants. ‘There 
was something more than good fortunc in his 
selection of Mrs. Nassau Senior for the post. 
It was more like inspiration that led him to 
appoint her to be the first woman to hold 
the office of assistant-inspector (afterwards 
inspector) of workhouses. She combined 
so many qualities essential for the task. An 
excellent organiser, and extremely thorough 
in all she undertook, she was at the same 
time one of the sweetest and gentlest of 
women. As an instance of the business-like 
way in which she set about her work it may 
be mentioned that, immediately after her 
appointment, she called together a number 
of her lady friends, many of whom had 
already been interested in kindred subjects, 
and formed them into a consultative com- 
mittee to whom she might refer any difficulties 
that might arise, and upon whom she might 
reckon for practical help in an emergency. 
Of the thoroughness of her work there can be 
no doubt. It is only necessary to point to 
the fact that she was in the habit of making 
surprise visits to the workhouses at five 
o’clock in the morning that she might go into 
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the dormitories before the girls and children 
were upand ascertain exactly, by her personal 
investigation, under what conditions of 
atmosphere, &c., the inmates existed by night. 
As to the sweetness and gentleness of her 
nature instances abound. It will be enough 
to quote the experience of a friend, who 
accompanied her often in visits to work- 
houses, and tells how she would speak to 
one and another as “my dear” or “dear,” 
and how all faces brightened at once upon 
her entrance. 

The Spectator published an exceedingly 
valuable article upon Mrs. Nassau Senior’s 
work, and much information on this point 
has been gleaned from that source. There 
we learn how she divided the duties of her 
office into two parts: First, the investigation 
of the condition of the children in the 
schools; and, secondly, such inquiry as it 
might be possible to make into the histories 
of the girls after leaving the schools. The first 
of these branches of the work had necessarily 
to be done entirely by herself, although 
she was often accompanied (as has been 
secn) by some friend on her visits to the 
workhouses. ‘The second branch could be, 
and was to a large extent, carried out ‘by 
some of her devoted friends. 

A further proof of the business-like ability 
with which Mrs. Senior fulfilled her position 
is found in the fact that the report which she 
ultimately issued is still constantly referred to 
by statesmen and philanthropists. Here is 
what the Spectator said on the subject: 


The result of Mrs. Senior’s observations at the 
sixteen metropolitan pauper schools is embodied in 
the first part of her Report, and in comparing that 
Report with that of any of the other inspectors 
published in the Blue-book of 1874, any competent 
and impartial readér must feel the value of the 
specially motherly character of her cbservations 
not as superior, but as complementary, to the 
vigorous and often masterly reports of her col- 
leagues. The children's looks and manners, the 
making of their beds, their night-gowns and pina- 
fores and baths, their food, their toys and games, 
and all the tiny details, which go for so much in a 
child's well-being, are described as none but a 
mother could describe them, with a genuine haunt- 
ing sense of their real importance, and a yearning 
desire to win for all these little ones the cherishing 
care she knew so well how to bestow. And not 
only did Mrs. Senior see the children with a true 
mother’s eye, but the matrons and school-mistresses 
and nurses could talk to her of their difficulties and 
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their hopes and wishes for the children, as women 
never can talk to the kindest and most patient of 
men. It is not disinclination so much as the want 
of what may really be called a common language, 
which makes it so difficult for women to consult a 
man upon nursery affairs. 


The second portion of the work proved 
after all to be the most difficult, although it 
has had results of a most wide-reaching and 
beneficial kind. In order to ascertain how 
the education given in workhouses fitted the 
girls for after-life, Mrs. Nassau Senior de- 
termined to trace the careers of all girls who 
had five years previously (#.¢., in 1868) gone 
out to service from three of the principal 
pauper schools. In doing this much un- 
friendly criticism was provoked, and the 
word “interference” was not infrequently 
heard. But Mrs. Senior was not one to be 
moved by such things from a course which 
she had determined to be right, and she 
ultimately collected a mass of information on 
the subject. The result was to convince her 
that some scheme ought to be set on foot for 
the protection of these girls. Sent out to 
service in London at the age of fourteen, 
the biennial visits of an overworked relieving 
officer were of little avail in keeping any 
watch over the girls, especially as, in many 
cases, these visits ceased at the age of sixteen. 
Now to quote the Spectator once more : 


This is enough to convince those who will think 
over what it implies how sadly these poor children 
stand in need of further ‘‘ mothering.” Mrs. Senior 
had given a great deal of time and thought to the 
preparation of a scheme for this object, and when 
illness forced her to resign her office in November 
1874, she accompanied her letter of resignation by 
a statement of the plan by which she proposed to 
combine official with voluntary work for this 
purpose. This particular scheme could hardly be 
carried out in its completeness unless some lady 
should again hold a similar appointment, but out 
of its fragments arose the present Society for Be- 
friending Young Servants. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society, which is said 
to owe its origin to a suggestion made by 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, is now aiding in the 
same work. The department of this society 
tor candidates in workhouses and orphan- 
ages goes even further. Not only is every 
endeavour made by personal visits and by 
correspondence to keep in touch with the 
girls who have gone out to service from the 
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workhouse, but there is a strong effort for the 
removal of little girls of tender years from 
the influence and surroundings of workhouse 
life, to schools and homes where they can be 
in no danger of such contamination as is 
almost unavoidable so long as they come in 
contact with the class of woman which is of 
necessity found in such institutions. 

In November 1874, Mrs. Senior was again 
stricken down by illness, and the work so 
bravely begun less than two years before had 
to be entirely given up. The extraordinary 
fact remains of the vast and far-reaching 
results of the labours of those two and twenty 
months. People are familiar enough nowa- 
days with such schemes, but at that time they 
had. never been thought possible, and the 
girls of England owe an incalculable debt to 
the indefatigable toil and loving forethought 
of Mrs. Nassau Senior. 

Nothing has yet been said of the most 
beautiful side of this lady’s life, and her 
wonderful gift of song. Her singing and her 
domestic life have been purposely left until 
the end in order that the reader may carry 
away a fairer and sweeter vision of the subject 
of this paper than might have been the case 
had she been merely described as an inspec- 
tor of workhouses. 

Here is an account of her in her house at 
Lavender Hill written by one who lived in 
her house in 1868 as a pupil. 


The household consisted of herself, her husband, 
and son, her mother-in-law, her brother (a widower 
with four children), the children’s governess, my 
fellow pupil, and myself. It was marvellous the 
power she had of keeping this very mixed family, in 
perfect harmony. If there was the slightest sign of 
any discord, a word or even a look from her would 
make all right. I shall never forget the reverent 
and dignified yet simple way in which she read 
family prayers each morning at 7.30. In lessons 
with my fellow pupil and mysclf she had quite a 
peculiar way of making us understand and really 
take an interest in all she taught. This came 
mainly from her extraordinary charm of manner. 
. . » She simply threw a glamour over one. One 
felt that to vex or hurt her was too dreadful to be 
thought of. We used, after luncheon, to drive out 
with her—often into London to call upon friends, 
or to a music class. We used to dine at 7 p.m. 
Generally quietly, but frequently her friends came, 
and then we often had delightful music afterwards, 
Her friends were nearly always some of the most 
literary or musical people in London. Mrs. Thac- 
keray Ritchie (then Miss Annie Thackeray) was a 
great friend. Charles Hallé and his daughters, 
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Mr. Tom Taylor, and Herr Joachitn were often 
there. Mrs. Senior never allowed the latter to be 
asked to play, as she knew he disliked it. 


Of painters it may be mentioned that G. 
F. Watts and Millais were frequent visitors. 


Her treatment of her servants was characteristic. 
She was so considerate of their feelings and kind to 
them in every way. I have constantly heard her 
speak to each one as ‘‘ my child.’’ They never 
presumed upon this, and, I believe, adored her. 
At the same time she never passed over any real 
faults, and was perfectly just. Once a year she 
asked a party of the elder women from the Wands- 
worth workhouse to her house. She gave them 
dinner in her dining-room, and treated them just 
as if they were ladies. They ended up with tea in 
the garden, and Mrs. Senior sent them back laden 
with flowers which she had picked for them her- 
self. 


Surely this is a picture of a mistress of a 
house, whose relations to her family, to her 
servants, and to her guests were of the most 
enviable kind. 

It is left to speak of her splendid voice. 
“ She filled our house with music,” says Mrs. 
Simpson when speaking of her young sister- 
in-law. It is reported that she was the first 
to try the capabilities of the Albert Hall, and 
that her voice amply filled the mighty space. 
“ To hear her sing was an inspiration,” says 
a friend, “and she left her character upon 
hcr songs in a remarkable way. Two songs, 
‘My mother bids me bind my hair’ and 
‘John Anderson, my Jo,’ kept one spell- 
bound, and will be for ever associated with 
her. I had the great happiness of singing 
duets with her once or twice at concerts, 
and I remember on one occasion at an 
amateur conccrt at Sheffield the orchestra 
made a slight mistake at starting when we 
were to sing a duet from an Italian opera. 
She turned,right round and said in the sim- 
plest and most charming way, ‘ we will begin 
again, if you please.’ The whole orchestra 
and audience clapped her, and it was a few 
moments before we could begin.” 

Nothing she liked better than singing to 
a roomful of working men, while it nas been 
said that she could hold the most cultivated 
audience enthralled. One or two excellent 
stories are told about her use of this gift. 
She was one day visiting with a friend in the 
East of London when they came upon two 
women fighting in the middle of a ring of 
spectators. There seemed no possibility of 
























separating them, when the friend suggested 
that Mrs. Senior should sing. She imme- 
diately went to a door-way and there stood 
and sang, “Angels ever bright and fair.” 
The effect was marvellous. Attention was 
at once attracted to her, and the fight died 
away for want of interest. 

At another time a railway was being made 
near her house, and she used to go and sing 
to the navvies while they were at breakfast. 
“They must,” says the narrator of this inci- 
dent, “have thought that an angel had 
come among them!” 

Surely a more beautiful life has scarcely 
ever been lived. Its very brevity seems 
almost in keeping. It was a concentration 
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of sweetness and of beauty which could, one 
would fancy, hardly have lasted longer than 
those forty-nine short years. 

When, in 1874, the breakdown came, her 
mother, Mrs. Hughes, took a house in the 
Isle of Wight, and there Mrs. Senior went 
about in a chair for a year or two, and 
sketched, and had the delight of Watts and 
Tennyson as friends and neighbours. Then 
there came a little more strength, and a 
return to Lavender Hill with some resump- 
tion of work. But it was toomuch. Again 
the blow fell, and this time it was fatal. On 
Saturday, March 24, 1877, at three o’clock 
in the early morning she fell asleep. She 
had done what she could. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 


** And after him was Shammah the son of Agee 
a Hararite. And the Philistines were gathered 
together into a troop, where was a piece of ground 
full of lentils; and the people fled from the Philis- 
tines. But he stood in the midst of the ground, and 
defended it, and slew the Philistines : and the Lord 
wrought a great victory.”—2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12 


HE relation between the Israelites 
and the Philistines at the time re- 
ferred to by the text was this. The 
former sowed seed in the spring, 

and the latter came in autunin and stole the 
harvest. This was a convenient arrangement 
for Philistia, and even Israel acquiesced in it, 
so lazy and cowardly had she become. There 
was one Israelite, however, who did not 
approve of it. This was Shammah, the son 
of Agee, the Hararite. Once, when some of 
his countrymen were gathering a crop of 
lentils, the Philistines came down to rob 
them. There was a general stampede on 
the part of the Israelites, and the Philistines 
seemed likely to have it all their own way. 
But there was Shammah to be reckoned with. 
In that dark and shameful day he pulled him- 
self together, and with a cry in his heart to 


God and a sob, no doubt, of shame for his 
cowardly countrymen, he stood in the midst 
of the plot of lentils and defended it. Seeing 
the courage of this one man the Israelites 
became ashamed. They stopped their flight 
and helped him, and the Lord wrought a 
great victory. Many similar instances might 
be given, some of them, too, from the Boer 
war, of one man opposing himself to a great 
multitude. Let us go back, however, a little in 
our history for one, and we get it at the time 
of the Lord George Gordon riots in London. 
The mob were about to charge into Downing 
Street with the intention of wrecking the 
official residence of the Prime Minister and 
other Government buildings. They were 
confronted by one man, a young soldier, who 
had been placed on sentry at the entrance of 
the street. He said to them, “ You can go 
on, but only over my dead body.” So firm was 
his bearing that, though there were thousands 
to one, they all shrank back and Downing 
Street was saved ! 

And the same firm stand is sometimes 
made in battles against sin. Even one young 
man may bring about a change in public 
morals. Even after the Roman Empire had 
been Christian for a hundred years gladia 
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torial games continued. When Stilicho con- 
quered Alaric and his Goths a great per- 
formance was given in honour of victory. 
The gladiators marched in and drew swords, 
which in a moment would be bathed in 
blood. A young monk who had entered the 
Colosseum from curiosity was horrified at 
the eagerness of the spectators for blood, 
and filled with pity for the gladiators. Tele- 
machus—for that was his deathless name— 
rushed down and leaped into the arena. 
“The gladiators shall not fight,” he exclaimed ; 
‘are you going to thank God by shedding 
innocent blood?” A yell of execration rose 
from 80,000 spectators. “Kill him! cut 
him down!” The gladiators do this; he 
falls dead and his body is kicked aside. The 
games go on, but it is the last time. The 
martyr’s death made people think, and when 
they thought they discontinued an exhibition 
so much opposed to their religion. 

There have been cases where one school- 
boy has, by the strength of his character, 
broken the tyranny of a bad custom. Bishop 
Patterson when a boy at Eton did this. He 
was captain of the cricket eleven, and he put 
a stop to the singing of improper songs at 
social gatherings after big matches, by walking 
out of the room whenever they were at- 
tempted. When in this way he warded off 
disgrace from his fellow cricketers and their 
school, was he not like Shammah, dealing 
blows in the plot of lentils? When 
Mr. Gladstone was at the same school, he 
announced that he would make a mark in 
good round handwriting upon the face of 
any boy who was guilty of tormenting cattle 
at the Eton fair, which was a bad custom 
that then prevailed. 

The great need for all of us, whether chil- 
dren or grown-up people, is that we should 
not follow the multitude to do evil ; that we 
should not go astray in flocks, but that we 
should walk in the paths which God’s Holy 
Spirit directs, and not one after the other as 
geese walk. A hero is one who dares to 
stand alone when his companions take to 
ignoble flight, who fights in the middle of some 
plot of lentils and defeats the Philistines. 

And when you stand up for what is good, 
or refuse to take part in what is bad, you are 
really not alone. You remember that when 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego were put 
into the fire because they would not worship 
a golden lie, King Nebuchadnezzar noticed 
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that, though he had only condemned three 
persons, there were four in the furnace, and 
that the form of the fourth was that of the 
Son of God. Doubt not, dear children, that 
it is so now. If you have to put up with 
laughter or sneers, or any other kind of perse- 
cution for the sake of righteousness, in your 
fiery trial there will be a Second Person, and 
the form of the second will be Jesus Christ 
your Friend and Saviour. 

Consider, lastly, the difference of the 
leadership under which Shammah_ fought, 
and that under which we fight. Shammah was 
one of “David’s mighty men ” ; the captain of 
our salvation is David’s Lord and David’s 
God. When David was ata distance from 
Shammah he could not help him, but the 
Lord Jesus is in spirit always near us. Then 
Shammah only fought for some lentils, which 
were the commonest and cheapest kind of 
food ; but we fight for our immortal souls. 


SECOND EVENING 


‘‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun.”—Eccl. xi. 7 


THERE is a wise proverb which says that 
where the sun comes in the doctor goes out. 
Plants and animals require the light and heat 
of the sun in order to thrive. You may 
notice that when a ray of sunshine comes 
into a room where there is a dog, he will get 
up and go and lie down in it. He knows 
what is good for him better than those people 
do who keep the sun away from their rooms 
and faces for fear, in the one case of carpets 
fading, and in the other of freckles coming. 
In Germany the beneficial effect of sunshine 
is so well known, that there are establish- 
ments at which people go for a course of 
sun-baths. Where the sun is not available, 
electrical baths are substituted. How de- 
lightful it is to get a little sunshine in the 
middle of winter, say, on Christmas Day! 
Well, if we cannot have physical sunshine, 
then we can give and receive moral sun- 
shine. And there is no sunshine like the 
sunshine of affection. The other day the 
writer asked a class of schoolgirls if, when 
they went to their homes, they acted like sun 
beams. Some confessed that selfishness and 
bad temper prevented them from doing so. 
Young people look forward to Christmas and 
expect to be very happy then, but whether, 
when the great day comes, they are happy, 
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largely depends upon themselves. Love is 
sunshine, and it is mockery to wish people 
who have none of it in their hearts “ A happy 
Christmas.” When at Christmas, or any 
other time, children think only of the toys 
they are going to get, or of the nice things 
they will eat, and not at all of what they can 
do for others—when they do this the sunshine 
of happiness cannot enter their hearts and 
minds ; it is shut out by a venetian blind of 
selfishness. Children may be excused for 
not knowing a truth which is generally only 
discovered by the bitter experience of life, 
and that is, that the sunshine of happiness is 
not found ready-made, but has to be made by 
ourselves. People who know the health- 
giving properties of sunshine try to bring it 
into their rooms by having glass reflectors 
fastened outside the windows. We must, in 
the same way, have reflectors in ourselves if 
we would woo and win moral sunshine. 
“Heaven is temper”; and without self- 
restraint and self-control there can be no 
real happiness. A spoiled child, that is to 
say one who has never learned to deny self, 
is as great a misery to himself as he is to 
others. 

God wishes us to have sunshine in our 
homes always. He would have in these 
homes a tender play of laughter, a pleasant 
interchange of light and comfort and warmth. 
Some of us may not be able to shine our- 
selves, but we can all be good moons to 
reflect the light and happiness that beam 
upon us from our sunshiny friends. 

Even you, my children, can scatter sun- 
beams wherever you go. “How?” you ask. 
By cultivating your hearts. Joys are enhanced, 
cares diminished, and all life sweetened by 
the presence of a single person who has the 
sort of manners that come from a kind and 
disciplined heart. Here is a newspaper 
cutting which illustrates the sort of disposi- 
tion which makes sunshine: “ At the funeral 
of the child of a hop-picker at a village in 
Kent, a little girl, wandering among the 
graves, noticed one newly made and bare, 
and exclaiming, ‘ This one has no flowers !’ 
went away, and presently returned with sprays 
of wild flowers, which she laid upon it.” If 
people are not happy during the sunny days 
of youth, when will they be? ‘Too many 
young people at the present time despise the 
little things that make life bright. The great 
favours of fortune come to but few, and those 
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who have them tell us that the quiet homely 
joys which are within the reach of all are 
infinitely the best. Then let us not cast them 
away but treasure every sunbeam, and get all 
the light and warmth from it that the bless- 
ing holds. 

‘The writer knows a boy who objects to 
everything. Heis like the Irishman who did 
not want to be satisfied. His only pleasure 
is apparently to be displeased. He abuses 
the toys that are given to him and scorns all 
simple pleasures. Suggest an outing or treat 
of any kind, and he is sure to prophesy that 
it will be a failure. 

If this habit of grumbling grows with his 
growth the boy will think, when he becomes 
a man, that there is not a bright side to any- 
thing, not even to the moon. What a con- 
trast was a gay young girl, who skipped 
about with a sort of ecstasy among fallen 
leaves! ‘To one near her, who lamented 
over their fall, she said: “ Just think how 
much more space it gives to see the beautiful 
blue sky beyond!” It is the shadow of self 
that darkens life for children as well as 
for grown-up people. What can dispel that 
shadow? We must lose ourselves in the 
glorious aim of trying to please God and to 
serve man. We must open our hearts and 
allow the Sun of Righteousness to enter with 
healing upon His wings. 


THIRD EVENING 


“Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.’"—Gal. vi. 2 


You know what the elephant said when he 
walked amongst the chickens—* Each man 
for himself and God for all.” Now that 
was a very unchristian sentiment on the part 
of the elephant. If he was big and heavy, 
he should have filled his trunk with chickens 
and gently lifted them out of the way instead 
of crushing them. 

So far are some young people from bear- 
ing the burdens of others that they will not 
even bear their own. For instance, instead 
of adding to the family exchequer, there are 
youths who live upon their families when 
quite capable of earning their own living. 

Then, instead of trying to alleviate the 
burden of old age and disappointment which 
parents may have to carry, some children 
increase this burden by adding anxiety about 
their conduct to it. 
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When Franklin discovered that lightning 
and electricity were identical, people asked, 
“Of what use is the discovery?” The 
philosopher’s retort was, “ What is the use 
ofachild? It may become a man,” 

If it be asked what is the use of a child as 
a burden-bearer, the reply is that it may be 
preparing when a child to be very useful in 
this respect on becoming a man. 

In an English dockyard a ship was to be 
launched. The wedges were knocked away, 
but the great vessel did not move. Soon a 
little boy ran forward from the crowd of 
spectators and pushed against the huge mass 
with all his might. His efforts excited the 
ridicule of the beholders, when he turned 
towards them and said, “I can push a 
pound,” and continued his exertions. They 
were all that were needed to overcome the 
friction ; and soon the huge ship, yielding to 
the child’s pressure, glided gracefully into 
the water! This is an illustration of how a 
child can help in a way least expected. 
There is a book, once well known, called 
“ Ministering Children,” which shows that 
children can serve the world in burden- 
bearing as much in many respects as can 
adults. 

But, in order to enjoy the luxury of doing 
good and serving mankind, we must get rid 
of selfishness. The wrong and the right 
spirit which children who wish to be 
ministering children should cultivate is ex- 
emplified by the two following incidents : 
A very poor boy in a London street got an 
apple. Seeing him eating it, an equally 
impecunious young friend suggested, “ You 
might give us the core when you come to it.” 
To this the first boy answered, “ There will 
be no core.” 

Contrast this with the conduct of a little 
London crossing-sweeper. He found an 
apple and offered a companion of his “a 
bite.” The companion took a very moderate 
one, upon which the generous donor said, 
“You know you're welcome ; bite bigger, 
Billy.” If grown-up rich people were as 
generous as was this street Arab, churches, 
hospitals and the deserving poor would 
be welcomed to bigger bites. ‘ The 
child is father of the man”; that is to 
say, what the child is, that the man will be. 
It is unselfish boys like the one mentioned 
who become unselfish men like Turner, the 
great English landscape-painter. He was 
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one of the committee whose business it was 
to arrange about hanging the pictures sent 


for exhibition to the Royal Academy. The 
walls were already crowded, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a picture which had 
been painted by an unknown artist from 
some distant town who had no friend to 
advance his interest. ‘A good picture,” 
exclaimed Turner, as soon as his eye rested 
on it; “it must be hung.” 

“ Impossible !” replied the other members 
of the committee with one voice. “The 
arrangement cannot be disturbed—quite 
impossible ! ” 

“ A good picture,” persisted Turner ; “it 
must be hung”; and, so saying, he took 
down one of his own pictures and put that 
of the unknown artist in its place ! 


FOURTH EVENING 


** Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation."—z2 Cor. vi. 2 


THE water supply of a small ship sailing on 
the coast of South America became ex- 
hausted. The sun made the deck so hot 
that it blistered the feet of the crew, and 
they suffered so terribly from thirst that they 
were unable to work. After a few days a 
ship hove into sight, and a great effort was 
made to meet her. When they came into 
speaking distance the throats of the poor 
men were so dry and their tongues so swollen 
that they could not tell what they wanted 
but only indicate it by signs. They noticed, 
too, that the crew of the other ship were not 
as sympathetic and responsive as might have 
been expected, the captain merely saying, 
“ Put down a bucket and get water.” Was 
he mocking them; how could they drink 
salt water? At last they did what they were 
told, and found the water as free from salt 
and as refreshing as if it had come from a 
mountain torrent. Without knowing it their 
ship had brought the men into the mouth of 
the Amazon River, which was so wide that its 
banks were out of sight on either side, like 
the shores of the ocean. Fresh water was 
all round them and they knew it not! This 
is an illustration of the way we ignore and 
fail to use some of the greatest blessings, and 
especially that water of which the Saviour 
says, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
Ishallgive him shall never thirst, but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him.a well 
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of water, springing up into everlasting life.” 
Most people are happier than they know and 
resemble an absent-minded man looking for 
his hat when all the time it is on his head. 
They have advantages and blessings, but 
they ignore them and take them as matters 
of course. They look forward to being 
happy at some future time, and do not 
know that now is the day of salvation and that 
they have as many materials for happiness 
in the present time as they ever will have. 
But it is you, who are in the sunny days of 
youth, who have most blessings and who 
often appreciate them least. What an advan- 
tage it is to be young! ‘Those who have the 
good appetites, capacity for sleeping and 
strength to work and play which healthy 
young people enjoy are millionaires even 
though they have little or no money in their 
pockets. Do you doubt this? Ask that 
old invalid who drives past you in a luxurious 
carriage what he would give for your youth 
and health. - He will answer, “ Everything I 
possess.” 

Youth is valuable in all ways, but espe- 
ciaily because at that time you can make 
almost anything you like of yourselves. As 
the muscles of the body are then soft and 
pliable, so are the muscles, so to speak; of 
the mind and soul. Habits first draw, then 
drag and then haul, and when you are young 
they are only in the drawing stage. This is 
why youth is pre-eminently the time for 
settling habits in a right direction. 

Some people are truly described as 
hardened sinners, but those who remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth 
become hardened in goodness instead of in 
badness, and it is as easy for them to go 
right as for others to go wrong. How true 
then, in the case of the young, are the words, 
“ Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” 

At the battle of Magersfontein in South 
Africa, when all the officers of one company 
of a Highland regiment were struck down, 
the colour-sergeant, who was a sincerely 
religious man, waved his arm and shouted to 
his men, “ Men of A company, prepare to 
meet your God! Forward! Charge!” It 
is too late then to prepare for such a meet- 
ing. We ought to do this in the calm 
season of youth, before we get into the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the battle of life. 


How much better it is to be prepared before- 
XXX—4o 
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hand, as was a soldier mortally wounded 
at the same engagement at Magersfontein. 
Some one offered him water. Seeing that 
there was only enough in the bottle for one, 
he said, pointing to another wounded soldier 
lying beside him, “Give it to the other lad, I 
have drunk of the water of life.” 

The young may fancy that they need not 
think of these things for about fifty years, or 
when they are going to die. But, first, they 
may be taken out of this world before they 
become old and when they least expect it. 
“Turn to God,” said a Jewish teacher, 
“the day before you die.” “But how,” 
asked one of his scholars, “can we know 
which is the day before our death?” “ You 
cannot, therefore turn now.” Satan destroys 
more souls by telling them that they can put 
off and delay with impunity than by any other 
means. 

Religion is too often associated in our 
minds only with sickness and death; but it 
is required by the young and the healthy 
quite as much as by the aged, sick and 
dying. It is required to ennoble and 
sanctify this present very important life, and 
should never be thought of as a mere death- 
bed ornament. In some respects the young 
have more need of religion than have the 
old. They require it to keep in check the 
force and passion which belong to youth. 
The old can do comparatively little good or 
harm, for the fires are nearly burnt out, and 
there is little steam in the engine ; but what 
shall keep youth, with its health and strength, 
from rushing furiously down to destruc- 
tion ? 

How mean it is even to think of giving 
health and strength to the service of sin, 
and of coming to God with the wretched 
leavings of our used-up selves when too 
sick or too old to continue sinning! No, 
we are bound to serve our heavenly Father 
all the days of our life, the first days as well 
as the last, the days when we are in youth 
and high spirits as well as when we are old 
and have no animal spirits, and scarcely 
vegetable spirits. Speaking of his first 
consciousness of divine grace, Czesar Malan 
said: “ My heavenly Father woke me early 
with a kiss.” How happy are those to 
whom God reveals Himself in this way when 
young compared to those whohave to confess, 
in the words of St. Augustine, “O Lord, 
too late I loved Thee!” 








OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Prizes in our Competition this month 
are awarded as follows : 


THE BOYHOOD OF OUR LORD. 


I 


“ SOMETHING sealed the lips” of the Evan- 
gelists as they told of the boyhood of our 
Lord, and only two or three glimpses are 
permitted into the seclusion of His quiet 
home. But enough is written to show that 
throughout the years of His private ministry 
of the Gospel He was gentle, obedient, 
brave, and loving; totally unlike the over- 
bearing, mischievous, cruel, and spiteful boy 
represented in the Apocryphal writings. 

Beautifully situated in a valley enfolded 
by the mountains of Zebulon, just above the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, is Nazareth, the 
village of our Lord. His home, a square, 
flat-roofed house of white stone, shaded 
by vines and fig-trees, was very simply fur- 
nished, with a few rugs on the clean floor 
for seats, a painted chest for the family 
treasures, some water-jars of red clay near 
the door, and a hanging lamp for the only 
ornament. At meal times a large tray placed 
on a low stool held the dish of stewed rice, 
meat, or fruit, from which all ate in common, 
and often, at the close of the repast, the 
Boy Jesus, who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, would take ewer and 
bowl to pour water over the hands of those 
who had eaten. It must have been a happy 
home, for His mother was a woman ef faith 
and prayer, and Joseph one of the holy and 
humble men of heart, and to them both the 
child was a well-spring of joy, and His 
presence in their home a perpetual bene- 
diction. 

And how happy was the Boy Himself! 
His conscience void of offence towards God 
and man, His spirit in unbroken communion 
with His Father in heaven, and dwelling in 
the open sunshine of love. He was “ busied 
with His parents,” going to the well with 
His mother, watching her at her spinning, or 
picking up the chips in Joseph’s shed. 
Dressed like His playmates in the red caftan, 
the gay tunic, the sash of many colours, they 
climbed together the hill above the town 


with merry shouts and laughter as they felt 
the fresh breeze, and exulting as they reached 
the top in the wide view, the glimpses of blue 
sea and snow-capped mountain. 

Taught by Mary and Joseph he gradually 
“advanced in wisdom,” learning as other 
Jewish children learnt, first the Law and the 
histories of the nation’s heroes, and later, 
probably from a scribe attached to the 
synagogue, to read the “ Hagiographa ” in 
the Hebrew. Being early instructed by 
Joseph to use the saw and the plane, the 
mallet and chisel, “ He wrought with human 
hands,” and delighted, as other boys, in first 
achievements in the trade by which He was to 
earn a living. ’ 

Versed as He was in the records of His 
land, Jesus must have revelled in the Pass- 
over journey to Jerusalem, through eighty 
miles of country filled with historical associa- 
tions ; and the arrival at “the city of the 
great king” must have stirred His deepest 
emotions. He stayed behind to learn of 
the scribes and rabbis who frequented the 
Temple courts, and to the tender reproach 
of His mother, who had been seeking Him 
with aching heart, His response, “‘ Did ye 
not know?” seems to convey a gentle re- 
minder of the divine truths which had been 
revealed to her, but which perhaps had be- 
come dimmed by the sweet, natural boy-life 
of her son. 

Then He returned with them to Nazareth, 
and quietly continued His preparation for 
His public work. 


A, LonGLanpb, Warboys, Hunts. 


Il 


Ir had been a happy time! And now after 
seeking and sorrowing for her beloved child 
His mother found Him in the .Temple—a 
child no longer—both hearing and answering 
questions about unseen certainties and 
mysterious heights and depths of knowledge. 
* Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?” revealed to her as by a 
lightning flash that the Boy who had grown 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man, was hitherto to be beyond 
her commands as to daily work and action. — 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


The “doctors” were astonished at His 
understanding, though His brethren were 
slow in their appreciation of the divine 
Boy’s strange wise sinlessness as shown in 
the daily tasks and play at Nazareth. 

It is good for us to let our thoughts linger 
on that despised village, built near the brow 
of a sweet green valley encircled by rocky 
cliffs, and imagine the marvellous Child 
going daily with His young mother to the 
well. We see Him considering the lilies, 
and lying in the grass of the field with 
which His Father has clothed the valley. 
We see Him climbing the hill behind His 
home to look at the Mount of Hermon with 
its “snow like wool,” and Mount Tabor, 
fringed with oak-trees, its rounded slopes 
shining in the sun. He would look west- 
ward on white sails and dazzling shores, the 
far Mediterranean ; and His pure clear eyes 
would see visions of the distant isles of the 
sea one day to be gladdened by His Word 
and Gospel. He would maybe sigh with the 
innocent wonder of childhood as He looked 
south in the direction of Jerusalem, and felt 
a shadow as of some darkness approaching 
His bright young life. He would some. 
times seek the steep precipice which still 
overhangs the meadow, and look down 
timidly, as yet fearless of the hatred that 
would afterwards have thrust Him headlong 
from it. Mary and Joseph’s loving care 
sheltered Him night and day; and in all 
play with James and John and the other boys 
of Nazareth His unselfishness and bright 
smiles brought a kind of heaven into the 
carpenter’s home and softened all sadness 
into wonder and love. 

We see Him sitting on the floor with His 
little tools, trying to copy Joseph’s work ; 
and holding the piece of wood on which He 
was working between His toes just as the 
grown-up carpenters did. And we see Him 
taking the finished ploughs and shafts to the 
market-place ; and enjoying the buying and 
selling, and all the busy life that went on there. 
For He was just like the little boys who 
are in our homes to-day; eager to see and 
know everything, and to help father and 
mother in all that is going on. 

And most of all we can see Him kneeling 
in prayer to His Father in heaven; both at 
His mother’s side in the humble home and 
in the synagogue whither He went to 
listen to the Law and the Prophets and to 
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learn all old wisdom and knowledge from 
His teachers. We can imagine how He 
loved to hear of Moses in his cradle among 
the bulrushes, and David keeping his father’s 
sheep on the hills. For He would enjoy a 
story of bravery just as our boys do now. 
It is a delightful thought for us all that the 
Lord of heaven and earth lived among birds 
and flowers and hills and streams, and con- 
secrated them all for us for evermore; and 
that He was obedient and humble, and knew 
the weariness of labour and the joy of sleep 
and rest just as we do. For we can ask 
Him to keep our boys good and true and 
brave in temptation as He was; and we can 
imagine Him smiling down on many a 
household among us, remembering His own 
happy days as a boy in the dear old village 
of Nazareth. 
Mrs. BucHanan, Glasgow 


III 


From the time when the Holy Family 
“turned aside” to dwell “‘in a city called 
Nazareth,” we have but few references to 
the life of Jesus. Nazareth, His home for 
thirty years, is not, excepting by inference, 
mentioned in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
The place was in disrepute at that time, 
from the character of its inhabitants or con- 
tempt for its obscurity. 

But there this Boy, a “ root out of a dry 
ground,” grew and “waxed strong,” “ be- 
coming filled with wisdom” (margin R.V.); 
“and the grace of God was upon Him.” 
And who can tell the work of those noise- 
less, holy years! The question of His 
mother, when found in the Temple, shows 
Him greatly beloved, and that to have lost 
Him was an uncommon occurrence, whilst 
the slowness of His brethren to acknowledge 
His Messiahship proves how undemonstra- 
tive had been His life amongst them—not 
striving, or crying, neither “any man” hear- 
ing “ His voice in the streets.” 

Historians say that the Jewish boy began 
when three to wear the fringed garment 
prescribed by Moses (Num. xv. 39, 40). 
His mother commenced His education ; at 
five He began to learn the Law, the Creed 
(Deut. vi. 4), the Hallel (Ps. cxiv. 118-136), 
and to be catechised at school ; at twelve He 
was called “a son of the Law,” and became 
more directly responsible, and at that age 
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we have Jesus’ first recorded speech. Rabbis 
Hillel, Simeon, and Gamaliel: (father, son, 
grandson), lived then. Were they present ? 

We picture the child taken by His mother 
to the fountain, whither the women daily 
repaired for water. We follow Him in boy- 
hood, climbing that hill behind the “city,” 
and gazing on the scenes to be hereafter so 
vocal—Tabor, the Hermon, Gilboa, Carmel, 
Lebanon, Gilead, the Mediterranean, and 
all the glorious prospect, whilst wondrous 
thoughts surged through His mind. Wesee 
Him studying the sheep and their folds and 
pastures, observing the flowers, the mustard, 
the fig-trees, the olives and vines, the fields 
of wheat, watching the vultures, and the 
eagles hasting “to the prey,” the lightning- 
flash, and passage of the clouds. Here He 
was trained in family life, for we hear of 
brothers and sisters; in the making of 
“yokes and ploughs” (Justin Martyr, and 
Mark vi. 3); a thoughtful, observant, serious 
boy, deeply sympathetic and sensitive, strong 
in patience, with magnetic personality, and 
though “in all things made like unto His 
brethren,” yet stirred at the sight of sin and 
sorrow, fulfilling the whole law and walking 
with God from a child. 


JANE R. Wane, Lancaster. 





IV 


Let the traveller mounc the taymy hill- 
slopes of the mound upon which Nazareth 
is built, and gaze for a few minutes upon the 
magnificent scenery here disclosed. He 
may see the woody hills of Naphtali rising 
from the emerald plain of El Buttarf, and 
beyond these, on the far horizon, the colossal 
shoulder of Hermon. To the west he may 
gaze upon the purple ridge of Carmel, among 
whose forests Elijah found a home. But 
let him turn from these great monuments 
hewn and moulded by the Creator’s hand, 
and fix his gaze upon the village itself. Let 
him seek out from amongst those square- 
built houses some small cottage, surmounted 
with its flat roof and painted a vivid green 
by the wreathing vine trees. Perchance he 
may see a youth playing about in the street 
outside. He will be dressed in some bright 
tunic of silk or cloth, girded with a many- 
coloured sash and covered with a loose outer 
garment of white or blue. Such did our Lord 
appear, and such were His surroundings, 
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nearly two thousand years ago. He lived 
as the other children of peasant parents in 
that quiet town, and in a great measure as 
they live now. He who has heard their 
merry laughter as they wander about the 
hills of their little native vale, or play in 
bands on the mountain side, may form some 
conception of the manner in which the Child 
Jesus lived. There is for the most part a 
profound silence in the Evangelists respecting 
this period ; but what eloquence in their 
silence. May we not find in their very 
reticence a wisdom and an instruction more 
profound than if they had filled many 
volumes with minor details. It was in utter 
stillness and prayerfulness, unbroken by any 
miraculous outburst, like Moses in the 
wilderness (Exodus), like David among the 
sheep (Sam i. 17, 20), like Elijah among the 
tents of the Bedawin (Kings), like Jeremiah 
in his quiet home at Anathoth (Jer. xxix. 27), 
like Amos in the sycamore groves of Tekoa 
(Amos i, 1), that the Boy Jesus prepared 
Himself, amid a humble quietude, a hallowed 
obscurity, for His mighty work on earth. 
With regard to His education, there is little 
doubt that the Boy was taught by Joseph 
and Mary to read the Shema (Deut. vi. 4), 
and the Hallel (Ps. cxiv cxviii), but in all 
probability He received a further culture 
than this. Writing was little known in 
those days, yet more than one allusion is 
made to our Lord’s knowledge of that art 
(John viii. 6, &c.). He also had an extensive 
knowledge of the Scriptures (Matt. xxi. 42), 
(Matt. xii. 3), &c. Jt is also certain that 
He knew Hebrew and Greek, though His 
native tongue was Aramaic, for some of His 
quotations directly refer to the Hebrew 
original. Whether this knowledge was a 
further manifestation of His miraculous 
power, or whether He acquired it by diligent 
research, is not known. But whatever He 
may have learnt at home or at school we 
know that His best teaching was extracted 
from nature itself; as the parable of the 
ravens (Luke xii. 24), of the fig-tree 
(Matt. xxiv. 32), of the mustard - seed 
(Matt. xiii. 31), and of the lilies (Matt. 
vi. 28), from all of which He drew food for 
moral illustration and spiritual thought. 


Cuas. F. Hopces, Bury St. Edmunds. 





For the October Competition see ‘‘ The 
Month.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


MERCHANT who visits the coasts of 
South America for guano, one of the best 
soil fertilizers, saw the following interesting 

little incident. 

His party had landed upon a small island in the 
Carribean Sea, one of a group known as the 
Islands of Birds, near Trinidad. It was a mere 
rocky ledge, fifteen hundred feet long and about 
thirty feet high: and the home of thousands of 
water-fowl which fished amidst the waves that 
washed its steep sides, They were different sorts 
of divers, about the size of Muscovy ducks. The 
birds, said the merchant who tells the story, 
seemed not to have the least fear of us, and were 
tamer than chickens. We judged they had never 
been visited by men. About the middle of the 
island we noticed a solitary bird sitting upon 
a rock, which rose like a sort of low table above 
the general level, The bird was old; the feathers 
had fallen from its neck and head, where the 
skin hung in wrinkles. It was unable to fly, 
and allowed itself to be smoothed and patted. 
While we stood there, young birds flew in from the 
sea with fish in their beaks, and fed the old one. 
This they did several times, not noticing our pre- 
sence. A semi-circle of fish bones was heaped up 
about the old fellow, remains of many meals, and 
evidence that it had long been fed in the same spot. 
We wondered whether they contrived to bring to it 
water ; but as showers fell almost daily this might 
not be necessary.” 


THE power of healing in the days of Christ very 
readily awakened wonder and trust among the 
people of Palestine, and from that day to this it has 
been a sure way io the heart of unbelieving people. 
Nothing has helped in missionary work more 
than a knowledge of medicine. A remarkable 
instance of this came in the experience of Dr. F. P, 
Lynch, a missionary in Africa. 

There came to our station, says Dr. Lynch, once 
an old man, who said, ‘‘ My daughter is sick. If 
I bring her here, will you cure her?” ‘ What is 
the matter?” I asked. He replied, ‘‘She cannot 
walk.”’ ‘* How long has she beenso?’’ ‘ Fiveor 
six months.’’ ‘Where do you live?” ‘“ Three 
days from here.” ‘‘ How will you get her here if 
she cannot walk?" ‘We will carry her. Will 
you cure her?” ‘* We cannot say about that, but 
bring her here, and we shall see.”’ 

She was brought, and remained for four months. 
When she went, she walked. She went back to her 
town, passing through a country that had always 
held a closed door to our missionaries. The people 


had always kindly but positively refused to receive 
visits ; but when that woman went along that 
journey of three days, she carried a new message, a 
new hope. She said, ‘‘ We have not understood 
the people at God’s station. They are for our good. 
See me. I was carried, now I walk.” And afew 
months after that, when Dr. Lynch and his col- 
league went through that country, every door was 
open. In almost every place there had been those 
who had heard of the medical work, or had seen 
it, and at the end of three days’ journey the entire 
town seemed to come out to give them a royal 
welcome, 


THE committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society intend to issue the Old and New Testaments 
in the revised form, a step which makes it necessary 
to alter the laws of the Society. The first law 
restricts the circulaticn of English editions of the 
Bible to the authorised versions of 1611. The new 
rule is a helpful step towards popularising the Re- 
vised Version, which scholars are unanimous in re- 
commending the ordinary reader to adopt. Another 
interesting incident in connection with the Revised 
Version took place in the Jerusalem Chamber of 
Westminster Abbey —the room in which nearly all 
the labours of revision were performed—last month, 
when the burgesses of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities formally presented the copy exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition for the use of the Dean and 
Chapter at the public services in the Abbey. The 
Dean and four of the Canons regularly use the 
revised version, and the Dean in accepting the gift 
expressed the hope that, without any attempt to 
force it, the Revised Version would, by degrees, 
win a wider and wider approval in all the Churches. 


Tuat the early Christians gave expression to their 
feeling in the form of praise and thanksgiving, in 
simple and fervent forms, is a fact attested to by 
early writers. 

Pliny wrote of their singing alternately among 
themselves a hymn to Christ as God. Chrysostom 
tells us that the early Christians sang at morning 
prayers, at meals, and at work. Jerome mentions 
that in passing through the fields one could hear the 
mower, the ploughman, and the vine dresser singing 
hymns and psalms. 

We find in the New Testament Paul and Silas 
Singing hymns of praise at midnight from their 
prison walls; St. James recommending psalm sing- 
ing, and St. Paul “psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
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songs."’ During the last supper our Lord and the 
apostles sang a hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), supposed to 
have been part of the Great Hallel—Psalms cxiii- 
cxviii. The mention of ‘psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs " (Eph. v. 19), makes it evident that 
there were three terms for sacred song. The dis- 
tinction appears to be that the Psalms were those 
of David, and were accompanied by the psaltery or 
other musical instrument ; the hymns, such as the 
song of Mary and the angels; the spiritual songs, 
those that were composed by private persons or 
had sprung up as a kind of chant. 





Tue language in which the earliest hymns were 
written appears to have been either Syriac or Greek. 
“No one doubts,” says one authority, ‘‘that the New 
Testament writers employed the tongue which was 
theeducated flexible medium of conveying the loftiest 
thought, nor that the Ephesians nor Corinthians 
chanted in Greek.'’ ‘‘ The Greek tongue became 
to the Christian more than it had been to the 
Roman Jew,’’ says another authority. The Syriac 
hymns written in the first century have been lost 
or are unidentified. The first authentic hymns in 
that language were written by Ephrem Syrus (died 
in 378). One of these is on the Nativity of our 
Lord, and opens thus : 


Into his arms with tender love 
Did Joseph take his holy Son, 


There is some doubt es to which is the oldest 
Greek hymn ; but the one known to us as ‘‘ Shep- 
herd of Tender Youth,’’ probably composed about 
200 A.D., is supposed by many to be the oldest, 
whilst others consider ‘‘O Gladsome Light,’’ well 
known through Longfellow's rendering, older still. 

Many of the hymns of those early days are morning 
and evening songs—the latter called ‘‘ Lamp-lighting 
hymns "’—and are mostly in praise of Christ and 
God, filled with the spirit of adoration and wor- 
ship. 


Sucn was the anguish and distress occasioned by 
the cruel persecutions to which the early Christians 
were subjected by the tyrannical Roman emperors, 
that, among those who used the Latin language, it 
was likened to the rubbing and grinding and cutting 
up of the grain under the primitive threshing- 
machine called by the Romans the ‘“tribulum.”’ 
In this way, as has been pointed out in a very in- 
teresting manner by Dean Trench, in his lectures 
on the “‘ Study of Words,”’ the Latin word ¢ribulatio 
in its Christian use came to have a new significa- 
tion, and thus originated our word ‘ tribulation.” 

This same instrument, the tribulum, unchanged 
in any essential feature, is still in general use 
throughout the East as a substitute for the flail. 
Professor Long, of Constantinople, describes it as 
consisting of a stout block of wood four or five inches 





thick, and as large as an ordinary door, a little 
narrower at one end, and bevelled off from below, 
so as to give a sledge-like appearance. The bottom 
is covered with sharp pieces of flint, inserted very 
close together edgewise, so as to act like teeth. 
This is drawn by oxen over the grain, which is 
evenly spread out over the threshing-floor of 
smooth, hardened earth, well compacted by wetting, 
stamping, and sweeping. One or two persons, 
sometimes a family of children, are seated upon the 
instrument to weigh it down, while it is drawn 
slowly round and round over the grain. The effect 
is to cut the straw up as fine as though it had 
passed through a modern straw-cutting machine. 


No student of the Bible can see a pair of oxen 
slowly dragging one of these machines over the 
grain without thinking of the terrible experiences 
of those ancient brethren under the persecuting 
emperors, and recalling to mind that anguish and 
suffering so appropriately described by the new 
word ‘‘tribulation.”” Nor will he be likely to pass 
by without thinking of the religious use of this 
word ‘‘ tribulation,” unknown to classical writers ia 
representing that discipline of sorrow and adversity 
which is the divinely appointed means for separ- 
ating in man the chaff from the wheat,—those 
tribulations or ‘‘ threshings of the inner spiritual 
man without which there would be no fitting him for 
the heavenly garner.” 


Most of the sunshine we get in life comes to us by 
reflection. It is given usin the brightness of the 
air, the sheen upon the sea, the colour in the flower. 
What comes to us as directly as the atmosphere 
will allow of, is not always the messenger of joy 
and health. It makes. us yearn at times for the 
shadow of a great rock ina weary land. So it isin 
God's disclosures of Himself. This sunshine also 
comes to us mostly by reflection from others—in the 
\.armth and brightness and colour of lives He has 
made to shine in the beauty of nature, in the wisdom 
of inspired men, in the grand humanity of His Son. 
We could not endure God’s direct disclosure of 
Himself any more than Moses could. But we get 
a disclosure which is none the less real because 
indirect. 


Tue British Weekly tells a Salvationist story. The 
other day some business men were travelling ina 
compartment in which was a Salvation Army lassie. 
One of the men tried to make a little fun of her. 
Amongst other things, he asked her if she thought 
that Jonah felt very comfortable in the belly of 
the whale. “I don't know,” she said; “ but I'll 
ask him by-and-by when I get to heaven.”’ ‘‘ But 
suppose you don’t find him there,’’ said the man. 
“ Oh, then,” said the lassie, ‘‘ you can ask him,"’ 
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ISS EMILY HOBHOUSE'S report on the 
M refugee camps has raised a considerable 
amount of feeling, for no one likes the 
thought that women, and most of all that little 
children shall suffer personal hardship through the 
horrors of war. She criticises the lack of many 
comforts which the ease of modern life has taught 
us to expect as a matter of course, Fuel, soap, and 
vegetables are not sufficiently abundant, the diet is 
monotonous and the water not good. Added to 
this there is an insuflicient number of beds and 
mattresses, whilst the camps are over crowded and 
in a somewhat insanitary state. Naturally there is 
some mental suffering, for the life is purposeless and 
therefore demoralising. There is scarcely a soldier 
who comes home and does not complain of all these 
things. It is most unfortunate that the camps had 
to be formed, but such measures, notwiths‘anding 
the enormous cost to this country, appeared to be 
absolutely necessary. The Boer women have at 
different times helped the Boer men, and the farm- 
houses have also been used to shelter men on 
commando. The women have thus at times been 
almost a fighting force, and some steps were neces- 
sary to prevent that state of things from continuing. 
To form the women and children into camps 
seemed a humane way of dealing with them, and 
it must be remembered that very many went into 
them quite voluntarily. Still Miss Hobhouse’s 
report will do good from a humanitarian point 
of view, for it will put the officials on their mettle 
to do all that can be done for the comfort of the 
refugees. And it is reassuring to find Mr. Bennet 


Burleigh, the experienced war correspondent of the’ 


Daily Telegraph, sending home word, at a later date 
than the publication of Miss Hobhouse’s report, 
that the women he met in the Eastern Transvaal 
‘are all glad to gc into the British Camps and ex- 
press the hope that their husbands will surrender."’ 


WHEN once South Africa can settle down it will at 
least in some instances be with aclean slate. In 
particular an opportunity is offered with regard to 
the liquor traffic. There were under the old state 
of things in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
colonies licensed houses and canteens out of all 
proportion to the needs of the populace, and the law 
in general with reference to the sale of intoxicants 
was shockingly administered. Rev. J. F. Darragh, 
a well-known figure in Johannesburgh is in England 
on behalf of the South African Alliance for the 
Reform of the Liquor Trade. He urges that the 
large influx of young men to the new colonies, and 
the presence of an army make it doubly necessary 
that the liquor trade should be kept as it were under 
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the lock and key of State control. Hitherto a 
monopoly has been granted to private individuals 
for their own gain; let the State in the future control 
the monopoly with a firm hand, and frame the laws 
and administer them by its own agents for the benefit 
of the people at large, both black and white. 





Tue Bishop, the Suffragan Bishop and the Dean 
of Wincnester desire to erect a memorial to Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge in order to give expression to 
what is felt as to the influence her writings have 
exercised throughout the English-speaking world 
on behalf of what is pure and true. It has been 
decided that some suitable memorial shall be placed 
in the village church of Otterbourne, in which she 
daily worshipped ; and further, that in the Cathe- 
dral of Winchester, with which her name will 
always be associated, visitors shall be appropriately 
reminded of an authoress whose books are known 
and loved by thousands both in England and in 
America. The exact form of the memorial in the 
Cathedral must partly depend upon the money 
forthcoming in response to this appeal. A carved 
oak reredos in the restored Lady Chapel, or a 
stained-glass window near to that which com- 
memorates Jane Austen, has been suggested as 
appropriate. Miss Yonge, it is of interest to notc, 
left any profits which may be made in the future by 
the sale of her book ‘‘ The Daisy Chain” to the 
Melanesian Mission. 


No Englishman ever stepped into a more difficult 
position than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
when he became leader of the Liberal Party. He 
has not found his political pathway strewn with 
roses any more than did Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt. Sir Henry has already deemed 
it necessary to ascertain whether he retained the 
confidence of his party, and came out of the ordeal 
satisfactorily. To the relief of Liberal opponents 
as much as to Liberals themselves, there has been 
no further break-upinthe Liberalcamp. A further 
division would be a serious blow to good govern- 
ment; even individuals recognise the value of 
honourable hard-fighting opposition. But although 
the resolution of continued confidence was carried 
with acclamation it was plain that were the Liberals 
called upon to take office themselves they would be 
united on home politics but divided on foreign 
affairs. Sir E, Grey claimed that there must be 
differences of opinion on that point, and it was alsc 
claimed that a certificate of free speech should also 
be given—freedom of speech and view not being 
the same as disloyalty to a party leader. This the 
leader of the party assented to. The meeting was 
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pleasant enough, and may perhaps increase the spirit 
of toleration, but there is no doubt that at a time of 
national crisis the Imperialistic Liberals will speak 
and act according to their own strong convictions 
even if their attitude is not in accordance with the 
fellow members of the party. Bismarck once said 
South Africa would be the graveyard of the British 
as a Nation, let us hope at any rate that in the near 
future it will not prove the graveyard to the 
Liberals as a party. 


Tue amended form of the King’s declaration does 
not please anybody. No doubt the Roman Catho- 
lics wanted the Declaration against Rome omitted 
altogether, whilst a certain section of Churchmen 
do not like any word in favour of Protestantism. 
Anything which offends the susceptibilities of 
any of the King’s subjects needs rectifying so far 
as is possible and consistent, without the character 
of the Declaration beingentirely changed. Already 
a strong crusade is on foot against the proposed 
alteration which should effectually safeguard the 
religious feelings and principles of the majority of 
the people. 


Fut details of the murder of the New Guinea 
missionaries have just been received from the Rev. 
Archibald Hunt, who accompanied the Government 
Investigation Committee. The facts of the sad 
story are these: The Nuir, with Messrs, Chalmers 
and Tomkins on board, arrived off Risk Point on 
April.7. Next morning a great number of natives 
went off and crowded the vessel in every part, 
refusing to leave when told to do so, Finally, 
Mr. Chalmers said he would go ashore with them, 
and told Mr. Tomkins to remain on board. The 
latter declined, and went ashore with Mr. Chalmers, 
followed by a large number of canoes, When they 
got ashore the whole party were massacred and 
their heads cut off, the boat being smashed, and 
their clothes distributed. The bodies were also 
distributed and eaten. Mr. Tomkins was eaten at 
the village of Dopima, where the party were all 
killed, and Mr. Chalmers at Turotere, where his 
body was carried. Mr. Chalmers was killed by the 
fighting chief of that place. No remains of the 
bodies could be found, but Mr. Chalmers’ hat 
and pieces of the boat were discovered. 





By a splendid piece of enterprise a fully equipped 
pathological laboratory has been opened in con- 
nection with the London Hospital. The building 
has been erected at a cost of £20,000, and is meant 
to be a memorial to the late Sir Andrew Clarke. 
Not only will the student be able to study the 
treatment ofa disease in future, but he will be able to 
gain, as Sir Henry Roscoe pointed out, ‘‘the exact 
knowledge of the cause of death of patients who 
have been closely watched whilst alive,” a course 
** which is necessary for the proper understanding 
of disease and the more exact and the more accurate 
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that knowledge the better able are the staff to meet 
the next case of that disease which proved fatal." 
Every small town in Germany it is interesting to 
note has its Pathological Institute, but this is the 
first attempt in London to deal completely with a 
most important branch of medical science. Sir 
Henry Roscoe gave some interesting statistics con- 
cerning the work of this, London’s largest hospital. 
Last year 174,000 in-patients passed through its 
wards. Placed side by side they wuld reach 
from Whitechapel to Rugby. The eggs _ ‘ey used, 
laid end on, would stretch twelve miles ; they em- 
ployed ninety miles of sticking-plaster ; they had 
ordered 3000 leeches from Spain ; and 10,000 Nor- 
wegian codfish were required to supply them with 
cod liver oil. Finally, they were spending some 
£220 every day, or about £80,000 a year. 


COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER ig01 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
AUGUST 31. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not materially exceeding 300 words) on “ My 
favourite Psalm, and wiht it is so.” 

Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and shoul 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whetier 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay Maaazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the {cl- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss, 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 
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CINDERELLA 


By J. Bau 
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THE PARSON’S BARREL 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


“ ELL, parson,” said Deacon 
Goodgold to his pastor, 
“that last Sunday morning’s 
sermon was nutaber one 
prime; may I ask you which end of the 
barrel that came out on? Your barrel is 
like the widder’s in Scripter ; it never seems 
to give out.” 

“ T am glad that my sermon suited you,” 
replied the genial dominie, “for I got part 
of that at your house, part came from neigh- 
bour B—’s and part from poor Mrs. C—, in 
whose sick room I spent an hour, and one 
hint in it came from your boy Frank, who 
rode by my house on ‘old gray’ without any 
saddle or bridle. I picked up some of the 
best things in that discourse during an after- 
noon spent in pastoral visiting.” 

Pastor Honeywell was a shrewd man and 
a faithful, godly pastor. He had not a great 
many books, and his family increased faster 
than his library. His Bible he had at his 
finger’s ends ; it was his one great, unex- 
hausted storehouse of heavenly knowledge. 
But he also had a book of human knowledge 
second only to God’s Word. In the forenoon 
he studied his Bible, and in the afternoon 
he sallied out with horse and buggy and 
studied his people. He rode with his eyes 
open, finding illustrations—like his divine 
Master—from the birds of the air, the 
flowers of the field, and the sower or plowman 
by the wayside. His mind was on his sermon 
all the week. If he saw a farmer letting 
his team “ blow” under a roadside tree, he 
halted and had a chat with him. He 
observed the farmer’s style of thought, gave 
him a few words of golden counsel, and 
drove on, leaving the farmer something to 
think of and something to love his pastor for 
also. If he saw a boy on his way from 
school he took the lad into his buggy and 
asked him some questions which set the 
youngster to studying his Bible when he got 
home. Pastor Honeywell caught his congre- 
gation when they were young. 

Deacon Goodgold was curious to know 
more about the way in which his minister 
had gathered up that last Sunday’s sermon. 
“Well,” replied the parson, “ I was studying 
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on the subject of trusting God in times of 
trial. First, I went to the fountain head, 
for my Bible never runs dry. I studied my 
text thoroughly, comparing Scripture with 
Scripture. I prayed over it; for a half hour 
of prayer is worth two hours of study in get- 
ting light on the things of God. After I 
had put my heads and doctrinal points on 
paper I sallied out to find my practical ob- 
servations among our congregation. I rode 
down to your house and your wife told me 
her difficulties about the doctrine of assur- 
ance of faith. From there I went over to 
your neighbour B—’s house. He is terribly 
cut down since he failed in business. He 
told me that, with the breaking down of his 
son’s health and his own breakdown in the 
store, he could hardly hold his head up, and 
he had begun to feel awfully rebellious 
towards his heavenly Father. I gave hima 
word or two of cheer and noted down just 
what his difficulties were. From his store I 
went to see poor Mrs. C—, who is dying 
slowly of consumption. She showed mea 
favourite flower that she had put into her 
window-sill to catch the sunshine, and said 
that her flower had been a daily sermon to her 
about keeping her soul in the sunshine of her 
Saviour’s countenance. Her talk braced 
me up and gave me a good hint. Then 
I called on the Widow M—, who always 
needs a word of sympathy. Before I came 
away she told me that her daughter Mary 
could not exactly understand what it was to 
trust Christ and was finding no peace, 
although she had been under deep conviction 
of sin for several weeks. I had her daughter 
called in and I drew from her all the points 
of difficulty; I read to her such texts of 
Scripture as applied to her case, prayed with 
her, and then started home. Your boy rode 
by ny house on the old horse, which went 
along without any bridle, and stopped when 
he got to the bars that lead to the pasture. 
“ Before I went to bed I worked in all the 
material that I had gathered during the 
afternoon ; and I studied out the difficulties 
of your wife and of your neighbour B—., and 
of the troubled daughter of Widow M—, and 
I wove the answers to such doubts and diffi- 
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culties in my sermon. ‘lhe cheer/ul experi- 
ences of good Mrs. C— in her sick chamber 
helped me mightily, for faith in action is 
worth several pounds of it in theory. I went 
to my pulpit last Sunday pretty sure that 
my sermon would help three or four persons 
there, and if it would fit their cases I judged 
that it would fit thirty or forty more cases. 
Human nature is pretty much alike, and 
sometimes when I preach a discourse that 
comes home close to my own heart’s wants, I 
take it for granted that it will come to plenty 
of other hearts in the congregation.” 

“Yes, parson,” said the deacon, “ your 
sermons cut a pretty broad swath. I often 
feel ‘thou art the man’ when you hit some 
of my besettin’ sins. I have often been 
wantin’ to ask you why your sermon barrel 
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has never ‘giv’ out, as poor Parson Scanty’s 
barrel did before youcame here. He always 
giv’ us about the same sermon, and as I set 
away back by the door, it got to be mighty 
thin by the time it got to my pew.” 

Parson Honeywell turned pleasantly to 
the deacon and said: “TI will tell you what 
the famous old Dr. Bellamy once said to a 
young minister who asked him how he 
should always have material for his sermons. 
The shrewd cld doctor said: ‘ Young man, 
fill up the cask, fill up the cask, and then if 
you want to tap it anywhere, you will get a 
full stream ; but if you put in very little, it 
will dribble, dribble and you my tap and 
tap and get precious little after all.’ I 
always get my people to help me fill up the 
cask. Good afternoon, deacon,” 





UBI AVES, IBI ANGEL] 


By EMILY HOWSON TAYLOR 


“ WHERE the birds are, angels be,” 


The shining letters run. 


So wrote the monk in the shrubbery 


And smiled in the joyful sun, 


lor a lark was soaring endlessly 


In the spring day just begun. 


Surely he heard the blackbird sing 
As green leaves tossed in the breeze, 


Linnet and whitethroat carolling 
Up in the abbey trees ; 
And swallows passed him on careless wing 


In airy companies. 


So on the glowing page wrote he— 


Wrote with a golden quill— 
“ Where the birds are, angels be.” 
The thrush was piping shrill ; 
And when the dark fell suddenly 
He dreamed that he heard it still. 
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STAINED GLASS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By ERNEST R. SUFFLING 





FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HEAD, DUG UP IN NORFOLK 


HE revival in England of glass 
painting, which at one periol 
threatened to become a lost art, 
has, during the past forty years, 

made such progressive strides as to mark a 
new epoch in the art work of Great Britain. 
The art of making coloured glass has 
been known for many centuries ; indeed, the 
Romans and Greeks received their know- 
ledge of its manufacture from the Assyrians 
and Egyptians long before the birth of our 
Saviour. Painting on glass appears to have 
been first practised by the Byzantine Greeks, 
and from Byzantium to have found its way 
westward to Venice and Rome, and from 
thence to Marseilles. The earliest coloured 
windows of which there is any record were 
those in St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
those of the basilicas of St. John Lateran 
and St. Peter at Rome were adorned about 
the same time and in almost the same 
style. This was as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. There is still in existence, at the 
Vatican, the record of a window ordered in 
the eighth century. It is signed by Pope 
Leo, and dated a.p. 795, a period when 
England was overrun by barbarians. 
Probably the oldest coloured glass win- 
dows in existence are those to be seen in the 
monastery of Tegernsee, in Bavaria. ‘They 
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are simply crudely-coloured pieces of glass, 
held together by strips of lead, and were made 
in the latter half of the tenth century. 

There are but few records of painted glass 
till the twelfth century, when we find that it 
was produced in some quantity by several 
artists in the south of France. The Ger- 
mans also at this period had a good know- 
ledge of this purely ecclesiastical work. The 
art was practised solely by members of the 
religious bodies. 

In England, during the twelfth century, 
the making of windows for churches appears 
to have been in a very elementary stage, as 
it simply consisted of leading together pieces 
of coloured glass so as to form mosaic 
patterns of garish colouring. Of this style 
of work there are in existence a few speci- 
mens, but they are very rare, and show 
merely the germs of any artistic merit. 

The thirteenth century witnessed a great 
change in English art. Painted figures, foli- 
age and ornament were now introduced ; but 
they were simply outlines in deep brown 
colour, with sparing attempts at shading in 


cross-hatched lines. The drawing was very 





FIGURE IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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crude and conventional, 
and the execution also 
very faulty. Of this period 
many samples exist, the 
best, perhaps, being in 
York Minster, Lincoln, 
Salisbury and Canter- 
bury Cathedrals. ‘The 
design usually consisted 
of pictorial medallions 
placed on a geometrical 
or foliated background 
with broad borders. The 
colouring was still crude, 
co.sisting principally of 
red, white and blue glass, 
but the individual pieces 
were selected with some 
degree of skill, and the 
whole work is not at all 
inharmonious. Pains 
were taken chiefly with 
the heads, hands and 
feet of the figures which 
were outlined in a characteristic manner, 
and the colour was afterwards burned 
in. It must be remembered that in those 
days brushes were unknown, and most of 
the outlines were put in with finely-pointed 
feathers—certain little feathers from the 
wings of the woodcock being held in great 
esteem by the monkish glass painters. 





FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PATRON WINDOW 





FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FIGURE FROM GOUDA. 
HOLLAND 
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Neither had these early 
artists the helpof glaziers’ 
diamonds to cut their 
glass; every piece had 
to be cast, and then 
“ grozed” or chipped to 
its exact size and shape 
by means of implements 
called “ grozing irons,” 
which were blades of iron 
having square notches of 
various sizes along the 
edges in the manner of 
the wards cut in keys. 
Glazier’s diamonds came 
into use during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The fourteenth cen- 
tury wrought wonderful 
changes in the art, espe- 
cially in Italy, where there 
was a recognised school 
of glass painting, which 
existed for upwards of a 
century. Many beautiful examples of this 
Italian work being still in existence, we are 
enabled to note the actual progress ihe art 
made during the period. ‘The drawing, 
colouring and painting seem to have in- 
creased in beauty with each decade of the 
fourteenth century both in Germany and 
Italy, and it would be difficult to say which 

of those countries at the close of the cen- 

tury bore the palm for the finest work. 

English art was also developing, sub- 
ject-windows being produced of much 
artistic merit. The simple cross hatching 
gave place to flat shading, the figures were 
larger, more anatomically correct in draw- 
ing, and well painted. ‘The harsh, garish 
colours were abandoned, and the various 
tints of glass selected with due regard 
to light and shade; in fact, the produc- 
tions of the period might correctly be 
called fine art work. 

There are many fine examples of four- 
teenth-century work still extant, and 
readers who wish to see specimens may 
find them in Merton College Chapel, 
Oxford; in Bristol, Gloucester and Wells 
Cathedrals, and the ancient church at 
Tewkesbury. That in Merton Chapel 
has the date 1283 assigned to it, but 
if a hundred years were added I 
fancy we should be nearer the true 
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“VIRTUE” ANGET. IN BARTON TURF 
CHURCH, NORFOLK 


STAINED GLASS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


date, as there are 
many detailsin the 
work to prove it 
of the latter half 
of the fourteenth 
century. The 
head shown at the 
beginning of 
this article was 
dug up ina 
garden in Norfolk, 
and is now in 
the writer’s pos- 
session. It was 
evidently outlined 
with a_ feather 
brush, and _ the 
peculiar jewelled 
chaplet round the 
head would indi- 
cate a bridegroom 
or guest at some 
feast or other 
great function. 

It was reserved, 
however, for the 
fifteenth century, 
that golden epoch’ 
of all arts, to 
produce the grand 
windows that we 
all so much ad- 
mire. It was just 
the period when 
all art work ap- 
pears to have reached the zenith of per- 
fection. That was the time when the 
Old Masters painted their masterpieces ; 
the great architects wrought living monu- 
ments in stone; the armourer, having 
achieved perfect protection to his patron, 
brought his war-gear to its greatest perfection 
of shape: and ornamentation; the latten- 
maker engraved. his finest monumental 
brasses ; the costumier brought the art of 
dressing to an embarrassing stage of costly 
extravagance and enrichment ; and the glass 
painter produced his glories in glass. 

The sketch of the seated figure of a king 
is from one of the grand windows in the 
north aisle of Cologne Cathedral. This 
building contains several of the finest ex- 
amples of fifteenth century work in existence, 
and the multitude of visitors, who yearly 
increase, should inspect them, but must not 
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confound them with those in the south aisle, 
which are of nineteenth-century creation. 

During the fifteenth century a discovery 
was made (as many others have been, quite 
by accident) of a pigment which at once 
enhanced the beauty of the already fine 
windows, and made them things of splendour; 
that was the discovery of “golden stain” by 
a German, one Giacomo da Ulmo. From 
the date of this discovery, which soon spread, 
windows became not simply painted windows, 
but painted and stained glass windows ; or, 
as we moderns call them for brevity, “ stained 
glass” windows. 

The sketch of a kneeling figure here 
shown is taken from one of the immense 
windows in Gouda Church, Holland. Some 
of the windows are forty feet high, and were 
painted very late in the fifteenth century. 

To this stained glass period belong the 
fine work—which may still be seen in the 
Duomo at Florence—of Ghiberti and Dona- 
tello, who painted on glass made for them 
by a Tuscan maker, who long resided and 
learnt his art 
in Lubeck. 

Another 





great artist, 
perhaps the 
greatest of 


continental ar- 
tists, was Gug- 
lielmo de Mar- 
cillat, who 
flourished at 
the end of the 
fifteenth cen- 
tury, but who 
learnt the art 
under a 
French 





mas- 
ter. Vasari 
wrote a very 
clear treatise 
on the mode 
of painting by 
this master, 
and it is in- 


teresting to 
note that 
painters of 
modern days 
follow his 
methods in a 
very marked 
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VIRGIN MARY 


degree, though doubtless many are unaware 
of the fact. 

An example of English fifteenth-century 
work is here given in the reproduction of a 
cherubim or “virtue” angel from Barton 
Turf Church in Norfolk. Itis one of several 
examples. There is a good example of 
Flemish work of the period in Martham 
Church in the samecounty. The “ patron” 
window depicted on page 580 ‘may be seen 
in South Kensington Museum. ‘The intro- 
duction of the little kneeling figures of the 
donor and his wife do litle more than 
reduce the whole subject from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, as the Virgin Mary ap- 
parently is devoting more surprised attention 
to the little intruders than to the angel. 

The great masters of the fifteenth century, 
from Albert Diirer and Lucas de Leyden 
downward, are too numerous to mention 
here, so we will next take a glance at the 
sixteenth century, from the middle of which 
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the art began to show signs of decadence ; 
painters fell into the great error of mistaking 
glass for canvas, and treating their subjects as 
pictures instead of windows. 

The Reformation came, but while it 
benefited religion, it must be noted that it 
stopped further proficiency and advance- 
ment in glass painting; in fact, from this 
time the art declined, and with Gothic 
architecture and many kindred arts, the 
medizeval spirit departed from glass painting. 
It would be untrue to say no good work was 
done in the sixteenth century, but certainly 
very few fine windows after, say, 1570 are in 
existence. 

During the seventeenth century the art 
became still further debased, and of the 
fairly large amount of work executed, the 
major part was for domestic or corporate 
purposes. Heraldic devices all over the 
continent were numerous and fine, but 
church work was nearly neglected during the 
closing years of the century, and what was 
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THE LAST SUPPER 


produced had no original merit, being mostly 


‘ bad copies of older work, or, worse still, the 


blending of various styles with woeful results. 

In the eighteenth century glass painting 
nodded, dozed, and finally slumbered. Any 
records are confined to repairs and botching 
of existing windows, or feeble attempts to 
reproduce old work, which attempts were 
but an extravaganza on the glories of past 
achievements. So through the eighteenth 
century and part’of the nineteenth century 
glass painting slumbered, coming during the 
latter period very near death during its 
sleep; but just a spark of vitality remained, 
and that spark was again fanned into life by 
certain Continental painters so recently as 
fifty years ago. 


The resuscitation was inaugurated by the 
revival of Gothic architecture, and was 
laboriously carried out on the very bad 
glass of the time, by such artists as Mohn 
of Dresden, Schienert of Meissen, and 
perhaps more successfully by Michael Frank 
of Niirnberg. With the generous patronage 
and assistance of King Louis of Bavaria, a 
school of glass painting was started at Munich, 
which did some very fair work, but in later 
years degenerated into too close a copy of 
oil painting on canvas to be successful. 

The German artists of the present day 
rely too much upon the actual painting of 
the windows, and forget the valuable and 
necessary aid of lead lines in their work, 
ignoring the fact that the panels after all ar¢ 
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not mere paintings for church purposes, but 
windows through which the light for the 
interior illumination of the building has to 
penetrate. 

As in the early centuries when coloured 
windows were first invented, so during the 
last century, the Continental painters were 
first in the field, and it was not till the 
middle of the century that anything worthy 
of the name of glass painting was done in 
England. 

The revival in this country did not take 
place till about 1850, William Warrington of 
London being one of the first exponents of 
the art, closely followed by others in Edin- 
burgh and Birmingham. 

In England artists prosecuted the work 
with great vigour, and the improvements came 
with such giant strides that very soon there 
sprang up quite a school of artists, who 
made stained-glass work their sole avoca- 
tion; so that very soon the secrets of the 
ancient art were rediscovered, one by one, 
until about 1870 very creditable modern 
work was produced in considerable quan- 
tities. There was, however, one serious 
drawback, for although the drawing of the 
cartoons and the actual painting of the glass 
had both become excellent, the glass for the 
purpose was still very poor and unsatis- 
factory. 

It was thin, flat, of equal tint all over, and 
very gaudy. On such glass good work was 
simply wasted, and it was therefore resolved 
by certain firms that they would take the 
matter up, investigate the component parts, 
the texture, substance, and colour of the 
ancient glass, and endeavour to produce it 
in facsimile. ‘fhis they did, and after 
studying and experimenting for several years, 
succeeded even beyond their hopes, and it is 
not too much to say that English glass for 
church windows is at the present day finer 
than the world has ever seen. So much for 
modern analytical skill and perseverance. 
To such perfection has “antique glass,” as 
the best modern glass used by glass painters 
is called, attained, that there should be no 
excuse for a single square inch of poor glass 
being inserted in a window. 

Let us notice briefly how a stained glass 
window is produced ; there is no mystery or 
secret about the manipulation, as many 
suppose, unless there be anything occult in 
years of study and steady perseverance, 
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First a small coloured design is prepared 
by the draughtsman, usually toa scale of one 
inch to the foot, which after being altered 
according to suggestions made, is hung upon 
the wall, and from it a cartoon or full-size 
drawing made for the actual window. This 
is executed either in charcoal or sepia, on 
paper made expressly for such drawings, but 
the cartoon is never, or very rarely coloured. 

The cartoon being pronounced atisfac- 
tory, is laid face upward on a board, and 
covered with a length of transparent glazing 
cloth, upon which are marked all the lead 
lines which will appear in the window, so 
that an outline is furnished for the glazier to 
cut every individual piece of glass to. This 
“cutline,” as the glazier’s working drawing 
is called, is “coloured,” not by. pigments of 
various tits, but by the name or number of 
a colour marked in the centre of each section 
of glass. The “cutline” is now handed to 
the glazier with the small coloured design, 
which he hangs over his work-board, and by 
its aid he matches, piece by piece, the whole 
window, and cuts the hundreds of fragments 
of which a window is composed. 

The work so far completed, the painter 
performs his part by laying each section 
of glass in its correct position on the cartoon, 
and outlining it with a brown colour, using 
gum arabic as a medium. After outlining 
carefully, the glass is handed to the kiln- 
man for firing or “burning in.” When 
cool, the glass is again returned to the 
painter, who, laying a large sheet of stout 
ordinary window glass flat over the cutline, 
proceeds to lay upon it all the small pieces 
of the window, which go to make up the 
subject or figure in hand. These pieces he 
deftly fastens down by dropping a mixture 
of hot wax and resin around the edge of 
each, in isolated drops sufficiently close to 
hold it in place. 

Now he raises the easel glass with the 
subject upon it, and places it upon his easel, 
where, after coating it over with a “ matt” 
or “stipple” film, he proceeds to paint the 
glass by stippling or washing in the shadows 
and folds of the draperies, &c., and taking 
out the “high lights” by means of sticks, 
quills and short-haired brushes, of various 
sizes, called “scrubs.” The painting being 
finished, the easel glass is again laid flat, 
and the various pieces detached by a sharp 
tap of the handle of a palette-knife, 
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STAINED GLASS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The glass is then fired again, 
and the “flesh,” as heads, 
hands, feet, &c., are technically 
termed, is painted and fired a 
third time, as it is more carefully 
treated in painting to obtain the 
exact tone, depth and expression. 

Everything being perfect, the 
glass is. again returned to the 
glazier, who proceeds to “lead” 
the window, building piece to 
piece with narrow “calmes ” of 
lead having a groove on each 
side, until the whole is carefully 
fitted together, when every joint 
of the leading is soldered and 
the panels are raised for inspec- 
tion. Should any alterations be 
desired, the offending pieces of 
glass are removed, and fresh pieces 
are now cut, painted and in- 
serted. 

The final work is to cement 
the “lights,” as the panels are 
now called; this is done by 
smearing the entire surface over 
with an amalgamation of litharge, 
oil and whiting, and so thrusting 
the compound between the lead 
and glass by means of a stiff 
brush as to render the work water- 
tight, windtight and stiff. It is 
then ready for fixing the 
church. 

It will be seen from this brief 
explanation that there is no 
mystery about the art, but the 
writer must admit, as others in 
many other branches of art work will do, that 
after an experience of thirty years he is still 
learning. 

In painting a window many things have 
to be considered. Is the light at the back 
of the window good? If so, fairly deep 
painting may be adopted, and the colouring 
may be rich: but if the light be obstructed 
by trees or outer buildings, more white glass 
must be employed, and the positive colours, 
or “ pot metals” used (as self-coloured glass 
is technically called), must be pale and 
bright or the result will be a deplorable 
“ muddy ” production, the whole effect being 
that of a painting on parchment rather than 
a painting on a beautiful translucent medium. 

The height of a window from the ground 
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makes a great difference in the drawing, for 
if the windows are for the clerestory of a 
church, the figures must be drawn much 
taller and slimmer than if the window were 
destined for the level of the eye of the 
spectator, otherwise they will look dumpy 
and fat. For a south aspect, a window 
should be painted much darker than for one 
intended for a steady north light, upon 
which the sun never shines. 

Those who live in glass houses cannot 
afford to throw stones, but it may be per- 
missible to criticise one or two items in 
modern glass painting without disparagement 
to any individual. There isa tendency shown 
to overload the glass with paint, and so strive 
to obtain with surface colour what should be 
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shown in the glass itselt—viz., richness and 
depth without obscurity and denseness. 

The glass of to-day is so beautifully varied, 
that with a little trouble the drapery of a 
figure may almost be cut from the varied 
sheets of glass, so as to be massed in light 
and shade, before the painter puts a line 
upon it. This extra care in cutting and 
selecting the exact parts of the sheets of 
glass, enables the painter to dispense with a 
great deal of his heavy surface shading, and 
the result is a rich and brilliant window 
instead of a dark and heavy one, but of course 
this selecting of only choice parts of each 
sheet of glass adds greatly to the expense of 
a window; consequently the finest attainable 
modern work is seldom seen. 

Another point is a tendency to cut up fine 
large windows into a number of little subject 
panels, each subject being laboriously worked 
upon, and finished very elaborately. Such a 
window is beautiful to look upon, when one 
is close to it, but what is its effect when 
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seen from a short distance? It is no 
longer a beautiful stained glass window, but 
a kaleidoscope, a collection of postage 
stamps, a mere jumble ot colour: the effect 
the artist has striven to attain is lost, from 
want of breadth and boldness of treatment. 
This, alas, is the fate of many beautifully 
drawn and painted windows; they are 
pictures for close observation, not windows 
to decorate and complement the ‘out ensem- 
ble of the interior of a church. 

If we look at a good example of fifteenth- 
century work we shall find that four-fifths of 
the glass used is white, one-fifth only being 
coloured glass, but so judiciously used that at 
a glance one would be apt to suppose half the 
giass was “colour”; but take the window 
to pieces and place white and colour in 
separate places, then on measuring the 
proportions it will be found that “ white” is 
quadruple the area of “colour.” Do not 
some of the modern painters err in this 
matter, and, striving for richness of effect, 
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fall into the error of over-colouring ? 
would probably admit it. 

It may interest readers to learn that no 
perfectly white glass is ever used to make a 
modern stained glass window. Yet such is the 
case ; but what is called “white” is of a deep 
straw or green tone, which tone is rendered 
pale by the rays of light passing through, 
and so making the toned glass appear 
white. Some artists use “white” so deep 
in tone that a person unaccustomed to 
the art would pronounce the glass a positive 
green. 

The illustrations to this article are from 
windows executed in the studio of the writer. 
The figures of SS. Nicholas and Paul, which 
also contains life-sized figures of St. Peter 
and our Saviour as the Good Shepherd, 
are from the east window of Little Saxham 
Church, Suffolk. The Virgin Mary forms 
the left-hand light of a triptych window in 
Castle Carrick Church, Cumberland, the 
other figures being St. John and our Lord 
in Majesty. ‘The Last Supper, forms the 
east window of Moulton Church, Northants. 
The same subject has been painted as a 
three-light window for March, and as a five- 
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light for Fen Drayton Church, Cambs. It 
is a very large window, and the richly 
coloured figures are three-quarter life-size. 
The “ Nativity” is one of a series of twelve 
windows in St. Saviour’s Church, Paddington. 
The three cartoons on the preceding page 
are from the great east window in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Sierra Leone. This 
window was the first ever seen in West 
Africa, and for a long time after its insertion 
turned Freetown into a kind of Mecca, as 
the natives came from many miles in the 
interior to see the wonder of “people who 
never move and never sleep” and to gaze 
on “lilly piccaniny bucra ””—Our Lord in His 
cradle. 

In summing up it will scarcely be wrong 
to say that windows can be painted at the 
present day which for colour, drawing, and 
painting will vie with any production of 
ancient work ; the only thing which gives the 
latter any superiority over the modern pro- 
duction is the hand of. Time, who throws his 
glamour of softening, mellowing tone over 
the old glass, and harmoniously blends its 
paler colours with a pearly lustre, unattain 
able by the hand of man. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
‘* TURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL”’ 


N that same May evening Edward 

Mason was sitting in his rooms in 

the Temple, with six uncut novels, 

three volumes of poetry by new 

poets, two biographies in two volumes each, 

and a book entitled “‘ Transcendental Ethics,” 
0. the table before him. 

He held a large paper-knife in his hand 
and was prepariag to cut open, read, and 
review these various productions. 

Edward’s_ briefs were still not over- 
whelming in number, and after he had done 
all that was possible to increase them, he 
still had a good deal of time on his hands, 
and employed some of it in writing for the 
press. He wasa conscientious person, and 
he gave the immortal works entrusted to him 
all the attention at his disposal, and more 
time than the very small sum he received for 
judging them deserved. He did not like 
casual novels nor consider that he under- 
stood Transcendental Ethics, or even felt 
quite certain as to what they might be. 
One of the biographies required a minute 
knowledge of the duties demanded of a 
bishop towards his clergy, the other was 
full of military technicalities ; but the paper 
for which Edward wrote was not in a 
position to command the services of experts, 
and the reviewer was of course supposed to 
be omniscient. 

Edward was conscious of some gaps in his 
knowledge ; but, as has been said, he took 
pains and was on his guard, and at once 
detected that the first smartly dressed book 
he took up was a reprint of an early work by 
a veteran author and not the promising 
effort of a young beginner. 

He dismissed it with a few polite words, 
and took diligently to the next, the scene of 
which was laid in a ladies’ college. 

“H’m—I should expel these young 
minxes—if I was the head of this establish- 
ment, Am I to take the line of showing up 


the evils ot female education, or tell the 
writer he’s incurring an action for libel? I 
dov’t believe that they— Ah, confound it, 
here’s an interruption. Come in!” 

The door flew open, and Caradoc Crosby, 
wide eyed and pale, stood before him. 

“Crad! Good heavens! What’s 
matter now?” 


“ T—I don’t know!” said Crad ; “ I can’t 


the 


believe it. But I haven’t signed the Hydro. 
agreement. Here, what do you think of 
this ?” 


He thrust a _ long - shaped letter into 
Edward’s hand, and, too eager to sit down, 
almost to take off his hat, stood watching 
him as he read it. 

- “Your godfather, Mr. Morgan—dead— 
left you his heir—considerable sum of money 
—interview desired by Messrs. Gray and 
Cotford. Why, Crad, of couse it’s true, 
why not? Well, I am—delighted ! ” 

“JT got it this morning,” said Caradoc, 
“the agreement with the Hydro. was all 
ready, and Mr. Elsworthy and old Tunstall 
were to witness it. But after this—I 
couldn’t—I thought it might be enough to 
save the old place—or part of it. I told no 
one—I only half told Mr. Elsworthy, I don’t 
know what he thought. But I’ve got the 
Hydro. deed in my pocket ; of course I may 
have to stick to it. I wired to Gray and 
Cotford that I was coming up—so here 1 
am !” 

Edward read the letter through a second 
time, while Crad said : 

“ What do you think they’d call a big 
sum, Ned? Ten thousand—do you think 
it might be twenty? Even if I mustn't 
keep Cathrigg, there’ll be something for Vi 
and the young ones, and to give one a start. 
It might make all the difference in the world 
to one’s—future ?” 

“Well, Crad,” said Edward, “I should 
think it was something considerable. Mr 
Quince asked me to make some inquiries 
about old Morgan, and I gathered that he 
was wealthy—I suppose you know that he 
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‘** Here, what do you think of this?’” 


was a friend of the Tremaddocks, and that 
he, like many others, wanted to marry your 
mother.” 

“ Well, I guessed that ; yes. Last night I 
thought I’d goto him! The idea came over 
me.” 

“ Well, he kept up the friendship after her 
marriage, and was your godfather. Then 
something went wrong. I’m afraid Sir 
Caradoc was unreasonable—perhaps sus- 
picious—anyhow, there was a great quarrel. 
Then he was unlucky and lost his money, 
for a time. Afterwards things righted them- 
selves, he ‘struck oil’ somehow, and be- 
came very wealthy. You know he had 
American connections and business in the 
States. That, I believe,’ Edward added, 
“was the beginning of the Miss Tre- 
maddock’s acquaintance with the Winterton 
family. He certainly had something ‘o 
leave.” 

“Well,” said Caradoc, “I came right 
away. I wired that I was coming, but it’s 
too late now to go to the lawyers’. Ned, 


even a little capital would make all the 
difference to me.” 

*You’ve not had your supper!” said 
Edward. “I'll tell you where we can get 
some—and I can manage a shakedown for 
you. To-morrow we'll goto the solicitors’ 
first thing.” 

Caradoc cared very little what was done 
with him. He ate little and slept less, and 
Edward did not try to make him talk of the 
hard past, the perplexing present, or of the 
future which had suddenly become formless 
and full of dazzling doubt, that hardly knew 
itself for widening hope. 

When the moment of crisis came on the 
next morning, his agitation subsided. He 
felt quite calm and ready to be thankful for 
the smallest result. When they came to the 
solicitors’ office, they were received by both 
the partners with a degree of ceremony that 
made Edward perceive at once that the 
occasion was an important one. 

Caradoc took the lead with dignity and 
without the least apparent excitement. 
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‘“T understand that you have communica- 
tions to make to me about my late godfather’s 
will,” he said. 

“Yes, Sir Caradoc Crosby. With the 
exception of some few legacies of no great 
amount, he has left you heir to his whole 
fortune “4 

“ And 
quietly. 

“We are not able to make at present a 
return of the exact amount in different in- 
vestments, but the total cannot be short of 
five hundred thousand.” 

Edward Mason felt his head swim, and 
for a moment he could not have spoken. 

“That’s a great deal of money,” said 
Caradoc in a strange, even voive. 

“It is, Sir Caradoc. I can give you a 
few details.” 

Caradoc listened, apparently with intelli- 
gence, to the technicalities that followed. 
He gave his own lawyer’s address, and future 
interviews were decided upon. And then, 
with a cheque-book in his pocket and {ull 
authority to draw on Mr. Morgan’s banker 
for what he might need, Sir Caradoc Crosby 
left the office. 

“ What next ?” said Edward. 

“A wire both to Boswell and to the 
lawyers that it’s all off with the Hydro. 
Then, first, I must go home.” 

“TI can’t seem to realise it, Crad, but I 
wish you joy, of course, to any extent.” 

*¢] don’t know a bit what it means,” said 
Caradoc. “But—I suppose the mother 
wouldn’t come back? Everything she wants, 
of course.” 

“You could make her an allowance for 
the children’s education,” said Ned. 

“And to the aunts for Vi. I can go 
down there now.” 

They entered Edward’s club, from whence 
letters and telegrams could be despatched. 

Caradoc drew out the cheque-book as he 
came up to the writing-table and looked at 
it. 





the amount?” said Caradoc 


“Tt means—” he said, “ it means—that I 
can go back first-class. I haven’t got a 
return. I was so short that I waited till I’d 
done with London. I thought you r 

“T’ll lend you with pleasure,” said Ned, 
with a short nervous laugh. 

«© Oh, don’t—don’t laugh,” said Crad. “I 
—I can’t! I don’t think I can stand it! See 
about the letters and wires.” 
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The two young men sat down and im- 
mersed themselves in the business in hand. 
Caradoc decided in his own mind that he 
would go to Ashenhead and tell his news 
there himself. He wrote a short and suit- 
able announcement to his aunts and to Lady 
Crosby, and by Edward’s advice he directed 
his solicitor to inform the Hydropathic Com- 
pany of the change in his intentions as to 
selling Cathrigg Hall. And then, still with 
the oddest sense of unreality, he drew his 
first cheque—for ten pounds, which Edward 
got changed for him by the manager of the 
club. 

Even the golden sovereigns did not make 
his fortune seem real 

Then they had luncheon, rather a choice 
one, and then he took the afternoon train to 
Northborough, where he must stay the 
night, see his solicitors and bankers, and go 
back to Cathrigg the next morning. A brief 
letter had been despatched to Mr. Quince. 

“Won’t you come home with me?” he 
said. 

“T don’t think I can. I'll meet you at 
Beachcombe whenever you go there, and talk 
over things with the mother. Take care of 
yourself, my boy, and take things easy. You 
will have plenty of time to realise it all by 
degrees.” 

Crad, still pale, and with the dazed look in 
his eyes, was silent for a moment. 

“It might have been Quentin—it ought 
to have been,” he said in a low voice. “Or 
if my father had lived. But I—/—after all 
I’ve done and not done !°” 

Edward gave his hand a hearty squeeze. 

“ There’s much for you to do yet, Crad,” 
he said heartily ; but, as they parted, he did 
not feel altogether joyful. 

Of course, as he came to think it over, 
it was a wonderful thing for everybody, 
lifting all care from his mother’s shoulders, 
and giving Viola all she needed. Ah, but 
Viola’s claims would be different now. He 
had almost made up his mind to speak to 
her. There would now be no disturbance 
of domestic relations if she refused him, and 
what he had to offer would be worth, in the 
aunt’s estimation, the consideration of a 
penniless girl with no prospects before her. 
But the proportion of things was altered 
now. 

Caradoc took the first-class ticket as a 
sort of seizin of his new possessions. He 
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noticed that his hat, as he took it off for the 
convenience of travelling, though well pre- 
served, showed signs of wear. 

“T can get a new one,” said Crad to him- 
self. “I bought this out of my salary at 
Ashenhead.” 

The small thoughts came first to him. 

“T can buy back Maida,” he thought, 
remembering the dog he had sold when his 
troubles began. And visions, lovely visions 
of taking Elsie to Cathrigg, and of asking 
her what she would like to have done there, 
floated before him. 

He did not feel exactly elated, he was too 
conscious of how little he merited this 
sudden change of fortune, but the know- 
ledge of it began to steal into his mind like 
warmth over his body, and he could not 
but smile as he thought of Mr. Quince and 
Biddums. 

He felt queer and shy at the North- 
borough Hotel, and very tired, so that he 
went early to bed; and, to his own surprise, 
he slept, worn out with so many sensations. 
And when he woke in the morning he 
wondered why he felt happy. 

But his interviews with lawyers and bankers 
made things seem more real. They were 
very pleasant interviews, and the congratu- 
lations were agreeable, ‘Then, while it was 
still early, he went off by train to Ashby, 
and got a little trap to drive home. 

Home—Home! ‘There was Marsdale in 
all the unspeakable fresh glory of the spring, 
bathed in sunshine under a cloudless sky ; 
his own place—his very own ! 

The great joy swallowed up all the little 
satisfactions. The clouds had all rolled 
away, and though his eyes filled and his 
throat swelled, as he thought of those who 
were gone in grief and fear, Caradoc always 
thought afterwards that he knew what it 
would be like to wake in Paradise. He 
bared his head and his heart gave thanks. 

He sprang out of his trap at the foot of 
Greenhead Howe, and hurried up by the 
shorter way. 

There were all the dogs barking, and 
there was Biddums on the path in her best 
gown, dropping a curtsey. 

“Welcome home, Sir Caradoc. Ah, my 
dear Master Crad”—and she was hugging 
him and crying—“1 knew that there nasty 
old Hydro. wouldn’t come and eat us 
up ! ” 





And in the doorway stool Mr. Quince, 
with a new face, a happy face. 

“God bless you, my lad! It’s come in 
time,” he said. “Come in—come in—and 
tell us all about it.” 

Caradoc felt quite practical and business- 
like as he sat down in the study and told 
his uncle all that had passed. ‘hen he 
took out the papers which Mr. Cotford had 
given him, and spread them out se that they 
could examine them together, and to his 


‘surprise found among them a letter ad- 


dressed “ Quentin Crosby, Esq.” 

“Why, Uncle Quince, this is for you!” 
he said. ‘There'll be a share for you. 
That’s splendid.” 

“'There’s better than a share, Crad,” said 
Quentin, when he had opened and read the 
brief letter, which was written in pencil with 
a tremulous hand, 


* DEAR QUENTIN Crospy,” it began, “You 
and I were the disappointed ones, and what- 
ever else we may have made of life, we never 
took a lesser good than the lost one. I am 
an old man, and I have resented injury and 
suspicion, but I will give her son a chance 
in life, and I thank you for your letter. 

“ Yours, 
** ROBERT MORGAN.” 


“Then, Uncle Quince,” cried Caradoc, 
“it was your doing.” 

“My dear boy, I thought of old times. 
Morgan could not win your mother’s fancy, 
but he loved her with all his heart, and 
settled down to be the kind uncle and god- 
father—the family friend. But, perhaps, when 
he saw her troubles, he couldn’t govern his 
tongue. I, you know, did not see; I kept 
apart for other reasons. And my brother 
was jealous of him, most wrongfully, and 
quarrelled with him. Then he lost his 
money for the time, and there were no com- 
munications. But lately I set Edward to 
find out about him, and I wrote to him. I 
thought he took no notice, but you see 
Was the will recent ?” 

“Yes. It was only made a month ago. 
He had no near relations, Mr. Cotford said ; 
no one with any claim. Uncle Quince, it is 
your doing—that—that we’ve shunted the 
Hydro. !” 

“ Ah, lad!” said Quince, wiping his spec- 
tacles, ‘it’s not only that he has left you a 

















































*** Welcome home, Sir Caradoc ” 


fortune, he has left us the air we breathe 
and the soil we tread, our holes and our 
burrows.” 

“ More than that,” said Crad ; “ our good 
name, and—our hopes.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
LOVE IS ENOUGH 


“T WANT you to come home without delay. 
There is nothing the matter, but please come 
at once.” 

This telegram from her father was put into 
Elsie’s hands on the morning of the day after 
he left Cathrigg Hall. It filled her with 
surprise and with vague excitement, half 
eager, half alarmed. 

She knew that her father had been at 
Cathrigg, and, surely, in some strange way 
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this summons must have 
come out of his visit there. 
What did he want with 
her ? Should she find 
Caradoc at Ashenhead be- 
fore her? A_ thousand 
questions, hopes and fears 
filled her mind, and caused 
her to blush and falter, as 
she told her aunts that she 
must go home at once. 

“ T don’t understand it 
at all,” said Miss Treleven 
for about the twentieth 
time. “If there is nothing 
the matter—if no one is 
ill—what can your father 
want with you in such a 
hurry?” 

‘TI can’t tell at all, 
Aunt Ethel,” said Elsie, 
“ but, you see, of course I 
must go.” 

“T suppose you must; 
but I call it very odd; 
and this second train 
brings you in so late !” 

“That doesn’t matter 
in these long days. I am 
sure, auntie, father would 
be very sorry to seem in- 
considerate. He must 
have a reason for it.” 

“Well,” saidthe younger 
Miss Treleven, as Elsie 
escaped to her packing, 
“ if it’s true that there’s nothing amiss, there 
can be only one thing that can account for 
the summons. ‘There’s a young man. in 
the case.” 

* But Elsie has never said anything, and 
she always seems so candid.” 

“What else could he want her for ?” said 
Miss Edith unanswerably. 

Elsie had made so little mystery about 
the fact that Mr. Charles Cross and 
Sir Caradoc Crosby had turned out to 
be the same person, and yet had said 
so little about him that the aunts’ sus- 
picions did not light upon him. More- 
over, he existed in their minds as an un- 
fortunate and not very steady boy, so that 
they did not associate him. in any way with 
matrimony. 

Something impelled Elsie to run up and 
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say “Good-bye” to Viola, who fell into 
despair at parting with her. 

“Oh, Elsie, come back! What shall I 
do without you?” 

“ll come back if I can,” said Elsie, 
“and, anyhow, Viola—dear Vi—I’ll write. 
Good-bye. I—i am sorry.” 

She threw her arms round Viola, and 
tears filled. her eyes. 

“ Darling Elsie,” cried Vi, hugging her, 
“don’t cry. Perhaps no one is dead or ill. 
Oh, I didn’t mean to say I thought so, but 
telegrams are so horrid !” 

“Qh,” said Elsie, with a nervous laugh, 
“T’m sure no one is dead, nor ill either. 
Father never says anything untrue. He says 
there is nothing the matter. But Ill write.” 

What might she have to tell? Her jour- 
ney seemed endless, and 
in the long, late evening 
of early summer, she was 
met at the station by the 
shop errand-boy, with a 
truck for her luggage. 

“« All well, Albert ?” she 
said, * 

“Yes, Miss Elsie; 
master came home yester- 
day.” 

“ Any one else there ?” 

* No, miss.” 

Elsie’s heart sank, and 
one little fire of expecta- 
tion fizzled out into dark- 
ness, 

In another minute or 
two she was at home. 
Quince was madly barking, 
and her father and aunt 
were receiving her, it 
seemed, with extra warm 
kisses. 

“Well, papa, what is 
it? Whatever is the 
matter? Why have you 
made such an upset?” 
she said impatiently. 

“You had better have 
something to eat, my dear; 
and then I will tell you 
why; nay, there is no 
real hurry.” 

“Eat!” said Elsie. 
“No, papa, if you please, 
I'll hear first. I had tea 
XXX—42 
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at Derby. Iam not hungry, and it’s not 
in human nature to eat my supper till I know 
why you sent for me, because it made it very 
difficult and inconvenient, and the aunts 
didn’t like it.” 

“T am sorry,” said her father meekly ; and 
Elsie controlled herself, and followed him 
into the study, and sat down. 

She took off her hat, and looked at him 
with her clear, steady eyes, the young eyes 
that are beginning to judge the elder, even 
while they are full of affection. 

“IT had reason to think,” said Mr. Els- 
worthy, “that Sir Caradoc might go to 
Beachcombe, and I wished to talk to you 
before you met him again.” 

“ Yes?” said Elsie. 

“You will own that I am right in wishing 





‘***Oh, Elsie, come back! What shall I do without you?’” 
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it,” said Mr. Elsworthy, ‘I shall tell you 
all. Sir Caradoc showed me every kindness, 
and made mea most honoured guest. Never 
was he a more pleasant companion. The 
agreement with the Hydropathic Company 
was ready to be signed, and before I came 
away on Wednesday evening I was to witness 
it, with the clergyman of the parish. But by 
that morning’s post Sir Caradoc received a 
letter which caused him suddenly to change 
his mind, or at least to defer the signature. 
He went up to London. He told me that 
his godfather, Mr. Morgan, was dead, and 
that some money was coming to him, he did 
not know whether much or little.” 

“ But that’s good news,” said Elsie, with 
deepening colour. 

‘“‘ Elsie, I knew that, be it much or little, 
it would bring him to your side—or—if it 
did not But now, my dear, I have 
never kept things from you. My daughter 
is a reasonable creature ; the responsibilities 
of life are upon her.” 

“ Yes, papa,” said Elsie, “ I have to judge 
about my own life.” 

“ You shall,” said her father, “at least 
you shall know the grounds of my judg- 
ment. Sir Caradoc took me to the station, 
and at Northborough, as you know, I went 
to see Hoxton about that investment he has 
been making for me.” 

“Yes, papa, I know what he talked 
about.” 

* You know ?” 

“I can guess ; but please go on. Let me 
hear what he said to you,” said Elsie, sitting 
very upright, her hands locked together, and 
her eyes fixed on her father’s face. 

“ Well, of course, I had heard talk. It is 
all very well to shut your ears to gossip, but 
there must be something to start it. Well, 
he told me a good deal, which, in a way, the 
boy told me himself. His attachment to 
this beautiful girl was well known, and his 
violence to her husband on her marriage- 
day; also his quarrel with, and personal 
attack on, his father in consequence.” 

“I know all that,” said Elsie in a clear, 
steady little voice; “and, of course, papa, 
I know that that story would be told in 
different ways. You need not explain it 
to me,” 

“Well, Elsie, it seems that there is a 
doubt as to the right version. And it ap- 
pears that, now she is a widow, there has 
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been a renewal of interest in her. Also, 
the circumstances of his father’s death are 
not clear. There are those who say that 
there was a quarrel before the fatal fall. I 
could get nothing definite out of Hoxton, 
but people are inclined to look askance at 
him. Well, then, when I got back to the 
station, there was Mr. Tunstall, the parson 
at Marsdale—a rough man, but of course he 
has known the family for years. We fell 
into talk. He spoke with kindness of all 
the Crosbys, and said Lady Crosby had 
been the saving of them. He would not 
talk about the old gentleman’s accident, 
saying that the causes were settled by the 
coroner, and there was no more to be said; 
but he did tell me, Elsie, that he much 
feared that ‘young Crad,’ as he called him, 
was seeking out Mrs. Wilsonagain. He saw 
them, he says, together hand-in-hand, and no 
one can deny that it is a dangerous situa- 
tion.” 

Elsie sat silent with crimson cheeks, but 
after a minute she said: “ There’s nothing 
for us to do, papa.” 

“No, my dear. But if any legacy has 
made marriage possible for him—if he comes 
to you, or if he does not come to you—these 
points must be cleared up. He must be 
tested ; he must test himself. Elsie, I wish 
you could put away the thoughts of him. I 
could not let you meet him without full 
warning, and when away from me.” 

‘‘ ] knew that all these things were said,” 
said Elsie; “ Mattie Manvers told me so. 
He is not bound to us. If these things were 
true, I—I will go and take off my hat.” 

Elsie escaped to her own room. She was 
young and proud, with a keen sense of her 
own honour and of his. She dismissed with 
scorn the thought that Caradoc had not told 
her the truth about his father’s death, but 
she was jealous—keenly, instinctively jealous 
—of the beautiful unknown Agnes, of the 
girl of another class, about whom she could 
not judge. And she was keen and critical, 
and she saw that Caradoc had come quickly 
to love herself. And he had come to her 
out of another world; she too might be a 
fancy. Elsie was not so made—love did 
not come to her in such a fashion as to 
impel her to fling herself helpless at his feet— 
to cry out that as long as he stooped to take 
her love, nothing in himself or his life 
mattered to her. She did not so think, nor 
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did she so feel. She 
gave and she asked, 
and she could not 
pretend to herself 
that she had no 
fears. 

She stood at her 
window, looking 
over the peaceful 
meadows. where she 
had walked withhim, 
and feeling Quince’s 
head tucked close 
into her hand as he 
sat on the window- 
ledge. 

“JT will marry 
him,” she thought, 
“if all the world 
slanders him, if—I 
myself am sure.” 

And then sud- 
denly a great wave 
of emotion swept 
through her. She 
no longer stood out- 
side, waiting for one 
whom she must 
judge and appraise. 
She felt _ herself 
within—by his side 
—weak, tempted full 
of yearnings after 
good, and full of 
impulses, not per- 
haps of evil, but 
which swamped the eo 
good before it bore 
fruit. She loved 
him, and he knew this, and she knew that 
he loved her. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, throwing herself on 
her knees, “I don’t love him enough. I’m 
not good enough. Perhaps it will never do 
for him to marry me, but it’s given to me to 
help him to do right. There’s not enough 
of me! What shall I do? Quince—Quince 
—you’re better, you’re happier, you’ll just 
trust. Oh—how can I keep myself safe 
and apart? And yet—father’s right! Oh, 
I must help him to find himself, it doesn’t 
matter if he gets me. And yet, oh, it does 
matter ! It would be so easy to behave well, 
and just give him up if he wasn’t quite per- 
fect, and get over it by-and-by. There area 
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I don't love him enough, 11m uot good enough’” 


lot of years in life to come. Oh yes, I could 
do that. And I—I could say nothing mat- 
tered if I had himto myself. Oh, there’s a 
higher vision, and I can’t see it; a better 
love, and I haven’t got it. They hope I 
don’t care very much—that isn’t the way out 
of it at all!” 

“ Come, Elsie, thee must have thy supper, 
my dear,” said her aunt’s quiet voice behind 
her. 

Elsie sprang up and threw herself on her 
aunt’s neck. 

“ Aunt Sophy—you’ll know, I’m sure. 
Pray—pray for me that I may love him very 
much indeed, and then—then—TI shall not 
grasp him ifI mustn’t. I want to love him 
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like a mother, Aunt Sophy, and there isn’t 
enough of me, there’s something come to 
me, that’s too big for me. I—I can’t bear it, 
I can’t de it, auntie. I—I can’t grow 
enough for it.” 

“Oh yes, thee can, Elsie. ’Tis the Spirit 
of God working in thee, and He can make 
room for Himself. But meantime thee 
must be quiet and keep thyself still.” 

Elsie came back to herself in her aunt’s 
arms, and the storm of passion died down 
and was still. She rose up and went and 
bathed her face and smoothed her hair, and 
went down to supper. A great crisis had 
come to her, an experience which she 
would never forget, but which left her cap- 
able of waiting and of possessing her soul in 
patience while she waited. 

The first news that came was a wild post- 
card from Viola. 


“‘Crad has come into quantities of money 
and he is not going to sell to the Hydro. 
Cathrigg is saved. He’s coming to-day. Oh, 
do come back and hear about it.—V1.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


LIFE’S RENEWED ENDEAVOUR 


THE news communicated in brief, bald 
notes from Caradoc to the two households 
at Beachcombe, and supplemented by a 
rather more detailed one from Edward to 
his mother, was almost too surprising to be 
realised. Viola took it in silence; she really 
did not know what to say. Then she flew 
down the hill to Lady Crosby’s cottage, and 
burst in upon her, finding words in a torrent. 

‘¢Oh, mother! You’ve heard too? Cath- 
rigg won’t be sold! The Hydro. isn’t coming. 
Oh, mother, can’t we all go back home ?” 

“My dear child !” exclaimed Lady Crosby, 
as Viola hugged her, “ I am indeed glad ; but 
you forget this concerns Crad only.” 

“ Oh! but, mother, you will come, won’t 
you? Of course, Crad will want us?” 

“That is more than we can say, Viola; 
but, in any case, things will be different. Do 
you mean that you really want to be with me, 
not with your aunts ?” 

‘‘Why, mother, you’re home,” said Vi. 
“Of course 1 do And—oh! I wish Elsie 
was-here still. I want to tell her that Cath- 
rigg is still ours. If it had not been for 
that, to-day, at this very minute, it would 
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have been the Hydro.’s ! 
morning I thought it was gone! 


When I woke this 
And it’s 
not!” 

Ned Mason joined Caradoc as he went 
through London, and the two young men 
arrived at Beachcombe together, and went 
straight to Lady Crosby’s, where Viola 
awaited them. Caradoc was to go back with 
her to his aunts’, and to stay there for the 
night. 

It was, after all, a very quiet meeting. 

Lady Crosby kissed him, and said, “I 
congratulate you, my dear Caradoc”; and 
Vi found herself speechless. 

A little information about Mr. Morgan’s 
death, and the circumstances of Caradoc’s 
receiving the news was asked and given. 

Caradoc explained how he had got the 
letter as Mr. Elsworthy was leaving Cathrigg 
Hall, just in time to prevent the signing of 
the contract with the Hydropathic Company. 

“ Oh,” broke in Viola, “it is such a pity! 
Mr. Elsworthy sent for Elsie to come home 
all of a sudden, directly he got back from 
Cathrigg. She did not know why he wanted 
her at all.” 

Edward caught sight of Caradoc’s face as 
this announcement was made, and knew at 
once what his look of blank dismay betrayed. 
He went on talking, and gave the poor fellow 
time to collect his thoughts, and to return to 
the matter in hand; and presently Caradoc 
rather solemnly began : 

“‘ Mother, I have been talking to Edward, 
and I wish to say at once that of course the 
children’s education will now be my affair. 
There need be no consideration but what 
is best for them. Giles can go to the best 
of preparatory schools, and I should like him 
to go to Eton if you and Ned approve ; and 
the girls to have whatever you wish for them. 
I should like Giles to have all the advan- 
tages we had to go without.” 

“ You are very good, Crad, to think of the 
little ones at once,” said Lady Crosby. 

“T thought of them directly. And, 
mother, whatever else I do, I shall have 
the house put thoroughly to rights; it is 
still home for us all. You will say when 
you like to come there.” 

“‘ My dear Crad,” said Lady Crosby, “if you 
once begin to pull the old house about, it 
will be a long time before it will be fit for 
anybody to live in!” 


“Ves, I know. And ” Crad broke 


















off and coloured; then he said, with an odd 
mixture of simplicity and of youthful impor- 
tance: “I know it was very shabby and un- 
comfortable for you, and I should like you to 
enjoy it at its best. My father, I am sure, 
would have liked it. And now I suppose 
I ought to go up to the aunts’.” 

“ He is a dear boy,” said Lady Crosby, as 
the brother and sister went off together. 

“Yes, mother,” said Ned. “I don’t know 
any one with a kinder heart than Crad, and 
you must look after him. Remember he isn’t 
twenty-four, and this fortune makes the most 
tremendous change for him. He'll want us 
all to hold on to. But he'll take care that 
the children have everything they can 
need.” 

Lady Crosby gave a little sigh. Perhaps 
her short period of independence of the 
perplexing Crosbys had had its charm. But 
she said no word of this. They should not 
find her wanting. 

Meantime Caradoc and Viola walked off 
together, and the young head of the house, 
with a little natural importance, laid down 
his views of what was fitting for his sister. 
No, Viola must certainly not rush away from 
her aunts ina violent and ungrateful manner; 
he would take care that she was no longer 
dependent on them; he was the proper 
person to provide for his own sister. It 
would not do at all for her to be running 
wild in Marsdale at present. She must go on 
improving herself as the mother and the aunts 
desired, and as Miss Elsworthy advised her ; 
and then the talk was easily brought round 
to Elsie and her doings and sayings; and 
Caradoc cherished the thought that Mr. Els- 
worthy had sent for her so that, after his 
change of fortune, he should feel quite free 
to act as he chose. 

“Tt would be just like him,” thought 
Crad; “but I shall go there at once, and 
win her promise now I have the power. 
Now!” 

The aunts had had but little time to 
adjust their ideas. ‘Door Crad,” the in- 
convenient and hopeless nephew, who would 
always be an expense and anxiety, had 
changed into “Sir Caradoc,” the head of 
the house, with means to carry out his wishes, 
and a right to his opinion. 

They were unworldly people, they had 
always wished to be just and kind to Crad, 
but somehow all his kindness and right 
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behaviour at the time of his father’s funeral 
which they had always acknowledged, showed 
in a stronger light now. 

Caradoc was very observant, sensitive to 
every change of manner and tone, and he 
felt the unconscious change in them, and 
secretly resented it. He knew they were 
more deferential than they would have been 
last week. 

However, all went off amicably. There 
was much to say about old Mr. Morgan, 
reminiscences that came out now with 
renewed interest ; altogether it was a happy 
evening. 

Caradoc managed his little speech to his 
eldest aunt, though he was much more shy 
of her than of “the mother.” Viola must 
not be any expense to the kind aunts, only 
he hoped they would still be kind to her. 

Miss Tremaddock took it all quite natu- 
rally. Of course, since Caradoc was so 
generous a brother, many things might be 
different for Viola now. 

And—Miss Tremaddock took the brother 
into her confidence—Mr. Winterton was 
coming back, and Vi’s foolish flight from him 
had been the result of distress about poor 
Quentin and fear of losing her home. No 
doubt the whole matter would come on 
again, naturally and happily ; and really Viola 
might do much worse. 

“T should not think, you know, my dear 
Caradoc, of over-persuading Vi.” 

“JT don’t think you could, Aunt Bessie ; 
she knows her own mind very well generally. 
I have never understood the Winterton 
business, but I suppose Vi is bound to give 
him another hearing if he wishes it.” 

*« The very absence of any need to accept 
him will make the poor child more free to 
follow her feelings,” said Miss Tremaddock. 
* But that all lies in the future.” 

Caradoc had too much to think of in the 
present to give his mind to an indefinite 
future. He went back to London on the 
next morning, for more business interviews, 
and gradually the new state of things 
became wonderfully natural. There were 
shops, too, to be visited, and he did not get 
back to Northborough till late at night. 

He had a few arrangements to make there 
before the disappointed and disgusted Mr. 
Boswell could be finally disposed of, and 
then, before going home, he meant to go to 
Ashenhead, and with a thrill of proud satis- 
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faction he realised that he could now ask 
Elsie at once to be his wife. 

All scruples would disappear, and when 
he gave orders for the repairs of Cathrigg it 
would be with a view of making it ready 
tor a new mistress. 

All the clouds seemed to be rolling away, 
and the future shone before him. If he 
brought Elsie to Marsdale, he would bring 
such a blessing there that all old sores would 
be forgotten. 

He meant to go to Ashenhead by the 
afternoon train, and before that, he had 
another visit to pay. 

Kirk-Marsby was within easy reach of 
Northborough. A short drive would take 
him there, and a strong impulse moved him 
to visit his father’s grave, to pay that tribute 
to remembrance before he began his new 
life. He went to a flower shop at North- 
borough and bought the most beautiful 
flowers that he could get. He remembered 
how economy had had to be considered 
even in those which the widow and daughter 
had laid on the new-made grave. It was a 
lovely day,all sunshine and sweet air, very 
unlike the stormy ominous winds of the 
funeral morning. He left his conveyance at 
the inn, and went alone into the churchyard, 
easily finding the recent grave, on which of 
course no stone had yet been placed. There 
should be a good one now, solid and lasting 
as the rock of Cathrigg Fell itself. 

Caradoc sat down on a flat tombstone 
near by and looked about him. He had 
looked at nothing on the funeral day ; but 
there was an immense spreading view over 
hill and dale from the churchyard, Cathrigg 
Fell and Scunner Head bounding it to the 
south. 

Caradoc rested his elbows on his knees 
and his face on his hands. He thought of 
his father ; of his uncle ; of their stormy, mis- 
guided paths ; of his resolute young brother, 
whose youth had been hard and penurious, 
and who had held his head up by a kind of 
self-denial in which he himself had notably 
failed. He thought of his own foolish debts 
—debts which now could be discharged so 
easily ; of the roughness and hardship and 
the want of advantages in the lives of his 
tenants and dependants. His thoughts 
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glanced at the coldness which he had recently 
felt from them. 

“ They think poorly of me!” he thought 
“and they have had good reason 

He had got such a chance now as no: 
one of his race had had for generations, 
and, as he looked at his father’s grave, he: 
felt the cruel self-reproach, and yet the self- 
excusing, the seeing why things went wrong,. 
that comes when the strain of intercourse 
is past and gone, and the rub is over and 
the book is closed. 

“ Father,” he said, “ I wasn’t a good son, 
and I don’t think you ever had the chance 
of being a very good father. But I couldn’t 
see that ; I could not make allowances for my 
father, could I? I'll try and do for yours 
what you couldn’t do. If you can think of 
it now, father, you'll know just why I went 
wrong, because I’m made out of the same 
block. TI’ll never recall anything again that 
lies between us. And oh, if I could but 
have told you that last day that I meant to 
be a good son! There’s no making up for 
the past, but all you never did for those 
dependent on you shall be done now; and 
you were very sorry that things went to the 
bad in your hands. And I'll be better than 
a son to Mr. Quince, and ‘the mother’ who 
lived hardly for us shall have the best of 
everything. That’s all I can do for you, 
father—I who am luckier than you. The 
Crosbys of Cathrigg shan’t go under.” 

This silent appeal to his dead father was 
to Caradoc like a vow. In another age and 
country the same instincts would have led 
him to offer masses and candles for his 
erring father’s soul. 

He knelt down by the grave and laid 
his flowers gently upon it, and then he 
prayed earnestly to be forgiven for his 
past, and that he might do better in the 
future. 

And then, as he turned and set his face 
towards the way that led to Elsie, he felt as 
if old things had passed away and all the 
world was hopeful and new. Surely he had 
laid all the ghosts of the past, and the future 
was ready to smile on him. 

He had proved over and over again that 
he was in earnest, and there could be no 
reason for saying him nay. 
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THE LITTLE TRADES OF PARIS 


By JOHN J. WALLER 


HE humble citizens who follow what 

the French call “ des petits métiers ” 

—or little trades—constitute one 

' of the most interesting and curious 

features of Paris life. They likewise frequent 

the suburbs, where they obtain more patron- 

age than in the busy city. These occupations 

are almost as varied as the larger business of 

the capital ; they are followed by persons of 

both sexes ; each one has a particular cry for 
proclaiming what he has 
to sell or the special little 


Next in importance are the flower-sellers. 
Some have hand-carts, others take up a stand 
at street-corners, and others have regular 
kiosques like those of the newspaper-dealers. 
These flower-stalls are invariably kept by 
women, and they have a curious custom of 
suspending a slate outside with the name of 
the saint of the catholic calendar for that 
particular day written upon it, for the purpose 
of reminding passers-by that it is the fée of 

one or other of their re- 
latives ; so that they may 





job he can do for you; 
and many of them play 
little whistles or flutes very 
dexterously, others an- 
nounce their coming with 
bells or horns. As a rule 
they are perfectly honest 
and reliable people, they 
are reasonable in their 
charges and anxious to 
please. Let us proceed 
to describe them and to 
tell how they gain their 
modest livelihood. 

The most important 
and perhaps the most 
numerous class of little 
traders are the marchands 
des quatre saisons—those 
who sell fruits and vege- 
tables at the corners of 





be thus induced to buy 
a bouquet for loved ones 
who are living ora wreath 
for the grave of another 
who has passed away, 
This custom is general 
amongst all classes in 
France, as the people are 
still very devoted to the 
memory of departed re- 
latives. Large _flower- 
markets are also held 
upon certain days in 
different quarters of the 
city, that at the side of 
the Madeleine is _pro- 
bably the most frequented. 
At the Halles there is 
always a splendid display 
of flowers which come 
from the south of France. 








the streets adjacent to the 
main thoroughfares. Here 
they are allowed to stand 
with their baskets and 
hand-carts until noon when they are ordered 
to “move on” by the police as the muni- 
cipal law forbids them to remain in any 
fixed place after midday. They then per- 
ambulate in other quarters for the purpose 
of disposing of the balance of their stock. 
Their supplies are purchased cheaply in the 
early morning, between five and six o’clock 
at the “ Halles,” the Covent Garden of Paris. 
They buy cheaply and sell as dearly as they 
can to house-wives, who have no time to go 
shopping before their early breakfast and 
dejeuner, as luncheon is called in Paris. 


FRUIT SELLER 


The flower-girl still exists 
and she is mostly found 
offering roses and violets 
and chrysinthemums, or 
whatever may be in season in the vicinity of 
the cafés and the omnibus and railway 
stations. 

The bird-sellers are notsocommon a feature . 
of the streets as they used to be, because they 
have found a regular home in littleshops, along 
the quays of the Seine. Here you may acquire 
any bird you fancy, from a canary to a cocka- 
too, and other richly-plumed creatures from 
the French colonies and other equatorial 
countries, as well as stuffed birds or animals, 
collections of superb butterflies and all sorts 
of rare members of the winged species. 












































THE “COCO” SELLER 


On the other side of the river, the left 
bank, the dealers in rare old books and 
plates, music and prints and pictures are 
located. Their stock is in large boxes fixed 
to the wall, and these are fastened down at 
sunset and locked up safely for the night. 

In the winter-time the Marronier or 
chestnut-seller appears, and fixes his roasting- 
tin at a corner near a café, or in some door- 
way at a prominent part of the streets, or on 
the Boulevards. He uses charcoal for his 
fire, cuts a small slit in the skins of the chest- 
nuts and then puts them into the pan to 
roast. These “little traders” are largely 
patronised by the poor, who find the chest- 
nuts very nourishing and warming in the cold 
weather, and school-boys purchase many 
pennyworths as they are going home, after 
leaving the dycées. 

The “coco” seller has his day in the 
heat of the summer, when the poor Parisians 
are perspiring with the thermometer at 9o° 
in the shade. “Coco” is fabricated from 
fresh lemons and sweet liquorice, placed in 
large glass jugs, then cooled with ice by the 
ordinary dealers who take their stand in the 
Place de l’Opéra, the Place de la Concorde, 
and other busycentres, where they serve it at a 
penny per glass. But the authentic and classi- 
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cal coco-man (as represented in our sketch) 
walks proudly about with a spotless white 
apron in front of him and a long polished oak 
tub, glittering with bright brass hoops, and sur- 
mounted with a clock and a decorative figure 
holding a flag strapped on his back. From 
the bottom of the tub a tube with a tap at the 
end of it passes to his hand, he runs off the 
cool coco into a nickle-plated cup, and hands 
the refreshing yellow liquid smilingly to the 
thirsty customers who patronise him on his 
way about the boulevards and other thorough- 
fares of the city. 

“ Old clo’” exists in France as in England. 
They call him a marchand dhabits, a very 
stylish name for a man with a donkey-cart, 
who will haggle for a quarter of an hour 
about a sou for an old suit of clothes. He 
will also take old hats and dresses and skirts 
and all sorts of odds and ends. 

The porcelain-mender is one of the jolliest 
and most useful members of this fraternity ; 
and he is very clever with his fingers. He 
whistles a merry tune upon his little flute, and 
then shouts, “ Any porcelain to mend!” 
When he has obtained a few broken articles 
he turns out his tools upon the causeway, sits 
down upon his box and deftly puts together 
again all sorts of pottery and glass with his 
strong cement. If this will not do, and the 
bowl or other article be heavy, he bores holes, 
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and fixes the pieces together again with wire in 
the most delicate manner. After his work is 
completed the joining is almost imperceptible. 

The barrel-buyer is also a very useful man. 
He passes along the road with a long-cart, 
drawn by a horse, and shouts fonneaux ! 
tonneaux ! (Any barrels to sell!) He gives 
you more for them than you could get from 
your wine-merchant in Bordeaux, and you 
have no carriage to pay for returning them. 

When you hear a trumpet which sounds 
like the bleat of a lamb you know that the 
goats are going past with their master, who is 
willing to sell their milk for delicate young 
children. He fills a useful part in life, and 
he is largely patronised in this country, where 
children are so seldom nursed in a natural 
manner by mothers of the working-classes. 

The Fort of the Halles is one of the 
most peculiar of Paris characters. He is, as 
his name implies, a strong man, and his little 
“ métier” consists of carrying on his back, 
long heavy sacks of flour or grain from the 
storehouses of the markets to the carts, and 
he also accompanies the carter to deliver 
them to the retail dealers. When on dutyat the 
Halles he is stripped to the waist, but always 
wears his large hat, made of leather, and about 
haif a yard in diameter. In our sketch he is 
clad in his Sunday clothes, with his best blue 
blouse and a very big stick in his nand, en- 
joying a promenade in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Amongst the most musical of the men of 
little trades and occupationsis the tap-mender. 
He has a small instrument in the shape of a 
flute, but it is only four or five inches long, 
and this he plays in the most dexterous 
manner with one hand. He is equally clever 
with his fingers when engaged at his-work, 
and no matter what kind of a tap it may be 
he can generally put it right. 

The glazier goes round shouting “ Vitrier” 
instead of ‘ Vinders to mend.” He carries 
his glass upon a frame strapped to his back. 
Of course it is poor in quality, and he asks 
as much as possible in order to be able to 
reduce his price before the “haggling” 
French housewife. He confines his attention 
chiefly to the outer districts of the city and to 
the suburbs. 

The Camelot is most frequently met 
upon the Boulevards. He is a modern 
Autolycus—a dealer in all things, and a Jack- 
of-all-trades. Everything depends upon what 
is going on in Paris, and what is most 
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popular. During the great exhibition he sold 
illustrated albums, picture post-cards, and 
other souvenirs of the great world’s show. 
Then came the portraits of Kruger during 
the visit of the ex-president of the Trans- 
vaal. In ordinary times he sells views of 
Paris, albums of actresses, comic songs, 
curious prints, books upon the “ Pleasures 
of Paris,” and any other up-to-date produc- 
tions and critical sketches of boulevard life 
from the offices of Napoleon Bonaparte 
Hayard, who calls himself the “ emperor 
of the camelots.” The Paris camelot will 
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sell anything so long as he can make a 
franc or two per day. 

The sandwichman of London does not 
exist in Paris; but he has an analogue in 
the person of ’homme a’affiche, who carries, 
strapped to his shoulders, a large board or 
canvas stretched upon a light iron frame, 
with placards pasted on both sides, for the 
purpose of advertising theatrical perform- 
ances, lectures, and other events. Trades- 
men also employ these men largely, and as 
many as twenty will sometimes be engaged 
for the purpose of puffing some new feature 
of their business, and to distribute handbills 
describing it as they go along the streets. 
Two or three companies control this effective 
method of advertising in the French capital. 
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L’ HOMME D’AFFICHE 


Perhaps the most curious of all the street 
characters of Paris is the “ chiffonnier,” or 
rag-picker. Under the municipal regula 
tions all citizens must place their ashes, 
kitchen refuse, and cast-off things in the 
street during the night or very early in the 
morning when the collecting-carts go round. 
To these heaps of the débris of householders 
the chiffonnier devotes his careful attention ; 
and, strange as it may seem, he contrives 
to keep not only himself but his family 
upon what he realises by selling the odds 
and ends he finds therein. He starts from 
his little home—generally a mere hut in one 
of the cités of chiffonniers—at 10 or 11 
o'clock, with his Aoffe, a large basket, 
strapped upon his back, his lantern in his 
left hand, and his “hook” in the right. 
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With this latter article, which has a sharp 
metal point at the end, he turns everything 
over and goes carefully through every heap 
in his “ round ” ; for, it must be remembered, 
that the Paris chiffonners are bound together 
in a kind of corporation, each member has 
his own particular district for exploration, 
and from this he never departs., He picks 
up paper, rags, nails, buttons, old boots, 
corks, crusts, string, and other cast-off things 
which can be converted into money. But 
what he fancies most are the locks of ladies’ 
hair-combings, which he finds in almost every 
heap ; these he puts carefully into his pocket, 
to be brushed and sorted later and taken 
to a coiffeur, who will buy it from him. 
Sardine tins and preserved fruit tins he also 
prizes because they can be disposed of to 
toy manufacturers, who display great me- 
chanical skill in making the best use of these 
apparently useless articles. In fact many a 
poor man makes a small fortune by concciv- 
ing some clever and ingenious toy at Christ- 
mas-time for the sale at the daraques, or 
stalls, which occupy both sides of the Boule- 
vards for a fortnight or three weeks. It is 
estimated that about £2000 worth of what 
is considered to be “rubbish” is thrown 
into the streets by the Parisians every day. 
This means nearly £750,000 per annum 
for the chiffonniers, and counting their 
wives and families, nearly 100,000 persons 
live very comfortably upon their share of it. 
Of course they only get a proportion of this 
large amount because they have to sell to 
dealers, who dispose of the different things 
not only to toy makers but to clever artisans 
and other specialists who convert odds and 
ends, bits of morocco leather and pieces 
of wood and metal into articles de Paris, 
those delicate, dainty products of skill 
and ingenuity which are bought up with 
avidity by visitors from all parts of the 
world. 





THE RUSKIN 


OR the holiday-maker in the delec- 
table region of the Lakes another 
charm has been added to Coniston 


in the noble memorial recently 
erected over the grave of Mr. Ruskin. And 


MEMORIAL CROSS 


a small brochure, excellently printed and 
beautifully illustrated, carries in spirit those 
who cannot go so far afield to the peace- 
ful spot in the green churchyard where 
the aged teacher lies among the hills he 
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loved.* It is well that we should be able to 
honour our greatest by giving them a resting- 
place in the solemn grandeur of Westminster, 
but in many instances it is even better that 
they should repose in the simple graveyard at 
their own doors. In the case of Mr. Ruskin 
surely no place could have seemed more 
kindly and welcome than this, where so 
often he had seen the “ morning break, and 
the level mists, motionless and grey beneath 
the rose of the moorlands, veil the lower 
woods, and the 
sleeping __ village, 


these early Northern English crosses in his 
later years, and the last bit of drawing in 
which he took much interest was a sketch 
from the detail of the cross at Bewcastle, in 
North Cumberland. He was “fond of the 
symbolism and mythological allusions of 
these primitive sculptures, and of their un- 
academic but picturesque ornament.” Doubt- 
less, too, he was familiar with the story of the 
Ruthwell cross, and of the finding of the 
ancient skin book containing “The Dream 

of the Rood,” 

from which the 





and the long lawns 
by the lake shore.” 
It is true, no 
doubt, that, as Mr. 
Ruskin himself 
said, our respect 
and love for the 
dead are shown, 
“not by great 
monuments to 
them which we 
build with our 
hands, but by let- 
ting the monu- 
ments stand which 
they built with 
their own.” Yet it 
would be but a 
chilly respect and 
an unenviably reti- 
cent love which 
should be content 
with no other me- 
morial. What must 
have given most 
concern to those 
who were left to 
the guidance of 
their own heart—for Mr. Ruskin expressed no 
wish—was the form the memorial should take, 
the form which would have been most likely to 
please him had he been alive. Few, I fancy, 
willexamine the photographs of the picturesque 
Runic cross designed by Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, Ruskin’s biographer, and for many years 
his assistant and secretary, without feeling that 
the artist has Leen supremely happy both in 
the broad outline and in the details of his 
conception. Mr. Ruskin, we are told, liked 

* The Ruskin Cross at Coniston Described and 
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Illustrated. Printed and published by W. Holmes, 


Ulverston. 6d. 





(Hargreaves, photographer, Coniston) 


runeson that noble 
Tree of Stone were 
quoted. In Mr. 
Ruskin’s eyes that 
curious association 
of the old-time poet 
with the worker in 
stone must have 
been extremely 
beautiful and sug- 
gestive. 

The Coniston 
cross has_ been 
hewn from a local 
quarry and carved 
bya local sculptor. 
The shaft and 
head, which mea- 
sures seven and 
a half feet from 
the top of the 
pedestal, is a block 
of hard greenstone 
from the Mossrigg 
Quarries in Til- 
berthwaite; and 
the base, three feet 
two and a haif by 
two feet four and a half inches at the ground, 
is of similar rock, from Elterwater, cut into 
the three steps on which the old high crosses 
usually rested. The fine execution of Mr. 
Collingwood’s design is.due to Mr. T. Miles, 
of Ulverston, who formerly worked for some 
time under Mr. Ruskin. 

On the eastern side of the shaft, overlooking 
the grave, the artist has given “a kind of 
short pictorial biography ” down to the year, 
1860, the period during which Mr. Ruskin’s 
attention was chiefly devoted to art. At the 
foot of the stone we see the young poet, 
“somewhat classical and not very passionately 
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inspired”; through a tangle of perplexing 
years we rise to the time of ‘“ Modern 
Painters,” with its rising sun and level 
clouds, its Alpine aigwuilles, the serene 
strength of the pines, and the suggestion of 
mountain flowers. Higher, we find “The 
Stones of Venice” symbolised by the Lion 
of St. Mark’s, and “ The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” represented by the well-known 
seven-branched candlestick, from the Arch 
of Titus. Similiarly, on the western side the 
biographical outline is continued by a sym- 
bolism suggesting “Unto this Last,” ““Sesame 
and Lilies,” “Fors” the Club-bearer, the 
Nail-bearer, the Key-bearer, “The Crown of 
Wild Olive,” and, last of all, reference is 
made to Mr. Ruskin’s high, if too visionary, 
scheme of the Guild of St. George. On the 


sunny southern side of the shaft the robin, 
kingfisher, and squirrel of “ Love’s Meinie” 
sport in the openings of a climbing scroll of 
his favourite wild rose; and, on the north, 
the companion panel shows the mystic inter- 
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laced pattern which symbolises the intricate 
strands of human life. 

Ihave not dwelt on the numerous emble- 
matic details which crowd the stone with 
beauty and thought ; let it suffice to say that 
the artist’s inventiveness is not only most 
poetic, but that it is in delightful unison with 
the spirit of the old-world designers of the 
Runic cross. There is not a stroke but has 
its meaning, from the four cherub heads on 
the western side—familiar faces on grave- 
stones even yet, but “‘ descendants by ancient 
pedigree from the winged sun-symbol of an- 
cient Assyria ”—to the swastika, that antique 
solar hieroglyph and emblem of the rise and 
set of life, which separates the date of his 
birth from that of his death, on the eastern 
face. The cross was set up for Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, of Brantwood, on 
Ascension Day in this first year of a new 
century which owes more than it is perhaps 
aware of to Mr. Ruskin’s character and genius. 


G. D.C. 


THE FLEETINGNESS OF BADNESS 


By THE Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


** The face of the Lord is against them that do 
evil, to cut off the remembrance of them from the 
earth.”—Psalm xxxiv. 1 


HE promise here is a very remarkable 
one. It is not the extinction of 
the wicked, but the extinction of 
their remembrance. Their remem- 

brance means their influence. It is declared 
that the influence of evil on the world will be 
less lasting than the influence of good. Men 
have often expressed the contrary opinion. 
Our great dramatist has said, “ The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones.” The Bible takes 
a more hopeful view. Its leading doctrine 
is the triumph of right and the perishableness 
of wrong. And, indeed, it would seem as if 
in this the Bible were supported by fact. 
Why is it that, in spite of the hereditary 
accumulation of sin, the laws of righteous- 
ness still reign? Good and evil both exist 
in the world, and they are both propagated 
by the world. What is the reason that by 
this time the lines of difference between them 
are not obliterated? Why is it that, in the 


conscience of every man, right still holds 
the reins of empire? Is it not because evil 
is by nature more evanescent than good ? 
Do we not see this even in physical things ? 
Perhaps in the sphere of marriage there is 
nothing so little attended to as the health of 
the contracting parties. Why, then, is the 
world not gradually becoming one vast 
hospital? It is because, if diseases tend to 
come, they tend also to die. They may pass 
to son and grandson ; but they exhaust them- 
selves as they go. Health is right, and 
therefore health is permanent; disease is 
wrong, and therefore disease dies. Did you 
ever see ten generations of blind men, deaf 
men, lame men, deformed men? No; and 
why? Because the wheat is ever more lasting 
than the tares, and the flower reclaims its 
place in the garden of the Lord. 


I thank Thee, O Lord, that all Thy flowers 
resume their first places! I thank Thee 
that things right themselves in this world of 
ours. I know that deeds can never perish ; 
but their evil influence can. I planted a 
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seed in malice; I nourished it in envy; I 
let it spring in uncharitableness; I waited 
to see it grow. And lo! it became a rose 
of Thy Paradise, the glory of Thy field! I 
put Israel in the desert; the desert became 
her Eden. I put Jchn in the wilderness ; 
the wilderness became his multitude. I 
put Joseph in the dungeon; the dungeon 
became his palace. I put Moses in the 
Nile ; the Nile became the tide which, taken 
at the flood, led on to fortune. I put 
Daniel among the lions; from that hour 
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men lionised him. J put Saul, the perse- 
cutor, on the track of the Christians ; he 
caught fire from their glory. I put Thy 
bird in Patmos to still its song; its cage 
became its Apocalyse. I put Jesus on the 
cross to crush out His life; His cross 
was made the Life of the world. O righteous 
Father, Thou hast beat my brass into gold! 
I have found my old deed, but the sting is 
gone. Where the poison lurked yesterday 
the honey flows to-day. I thank hee that 


Thy face has been against my evil. 





LUIGI’S SACRIFICE 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


: TA! via! Must one wait a year, 
then, for the beans ? ” 


The voice of the padrona rang 

sharp and clear from the gate of 

the little “orto,” where fruit and vegetables 

sprang in rich profusion from the fertile 
Tuscan soil. 

Surrounded by such plenty, it might have 
seemed an easy task to gather beans for the 
midday meal, but Luigi Bianchi was of a 
different opinion, and his handsome face 
grew sullen as he heard the cry that told 
him that his mistress was again upon his 
track. 

For as many years as the Magliani family 
had lived and worked upon their “ podere,” 
the Bianchi family had been their faithful ser- 
vants and friends; from father to son the tie 
had descended in unbroken succession, and 
it existed in all its old strength and affection 
between the present heads of the two families 
—Gabriele Magliani and Stefano Bianchi. 
Whether it was destined to descend any 
further was, however, a doubtful matter. 
Gabriele had married somewhat late in life, 
and his only child was at present a small 
boy, with thin legs and great eyes that looked 
solemnly out of a pale, wizened face. It 
would be many years before Beppino was old 
enough or strong enough to take his father’s 
place on the farm ; and even then, how could 
any good result to him from the service of 


such undesirable characters as Matteo and 
Luigi Bianchi ? 

‘That a man so respected and respectable 
as the good old Stefano should have sons so 
unlike himself, had long been a problem with 
his master ; but among the neighbours the 
matter was regarded rather differently, for 
only those who had to drive the sons to 
work knew that their pleasant ways covered . 
an incorrigible idleness, and only those who 
came into intimate contact with the father 
realised what a multitude of good qualities 
were hidden under his uncompromising man- 
ner. Many a time had Gabriele consulted 
with his wife as to the possibility of getting 
rid of the two thorns in the flesh who vexed 
him so sorely, but though the fact that a 
mixture of Scotch blood ran in her veins 
made her take an even sterner view of their 
delinquencies than he did, she saw that there 
were many difficulties in upheaving the 
ancient and time-honoured arrangement. 

“ And, moreover, Beppino loves Luigi ! ” 

That was true, beyond a doubt, and what- 
ever Beppino loved could not be wholly bad. 

But, notwithstanding this plea, the ex- 
cellent Caterina had small mercy on Luigi, 
and her “ Via/ via!” pursued him through 
his daily life, like the lash at the heels of a 
sluggish horse. 

** As if one could pick beans in a moment,” 
he muttered angrily, as he heard her warning 





























‘“‘Her ‘ Via! via!’ pursued him through his daily life, like a lash at the heels of a sluggish horse” 


cry from the gate; but his movements 
quickened a little in spite of himself, and by 
the time he shouldered his basket his smile 
shone out again from behind the thunder- 
cloud. 

The smile had no propitiatory effect upon 
Caterina, however, and seeing that her wrath 
was not to be softened, Luigi deposited 
his load on the kitchen-table, and hurried 
out to hide himself in the cowhouse. There 
was still an hour before the midday meal, 
and much work was waiting to be done, but 
he felt that the unjust anger of the padrona 
exonerated him from any further efforts for 
the present; so, trusting to good-luck to 
shield him from discovery, he flung himself 
down on a heap of fodder and drew out his 
treasured dream-book ! 

The Regio Lotto, or State Lottery, is an 
institution dear to the hearts of all Govern- 
ment officials in Italy, for the revenue that it 
produces is all-important in the impoverished 
state of the Exchequer. But if its gains 
were go per cent. of the takings, instead of 
the 47 at present registered, the Italian 
peasant would believe none the less firmly 
that his future fortune lay in those mystic 


numbers which exercise such a_ powerful 
influence over his thoughts. 

Luigi had never in his life been to one of 
the eight central towns where at four o’clock 
on every Saturday afternoon the successful 
numbers are read out to the waiting throng. 
He had never seen the people assemble 
before the balcony where the officials stand, 
nor watched the ninety numbers put into 
metal balls, placed in the great wire recep- 
tacle, and shaken up with anxious care. He 
had never seen the boy, dressed in white to 
typify his innocence, draw out the fateful five 
balls, nor witnessed the exultation or the 
disappointment on the surrounding faces as 
the winning numbers were held up to view. 
But though he knew nothing of all this, he 
shared with his neighbours in the excitement 
of hearing the telegraphed results of the 
drawing, and in discovering whether his 
hardly earned lira was to be swept away in 
the vortex, or restored to him multiplied a 
hundred-fold. 

To-day was Saturday, and when bis hours 
of toil were over, Luigi was going to the town 
that he might visit his favourite wine-shop 
and receive the congratulations or the 
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condolences of his friends. He was a noted 
man among them, for he was considered to 
have much insight into the meaning of 
dreams, and his advice was eagerly sought on 
all sides. 

In his own family circle, however, the 
subject was never mentioned, for his father 
disapproved of the lottery, as he did of most 
other things, and Matteo was a depressing 
soul, who judged all lives by his own and 
therefore felt it incumbent on him to prophesy 
universal failure. He had rather feared that 
inconvenient questions might be asked when 
he went in to his dinner, but another and a 
burning subject was in full discussion, and as 
he heard the strife of tongues he knew that 
he was safe. 

That sons should bring home their wives 
to their father’s house is a custom that may 
be beautiful in theory, but one which is very 
different in practice. Mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law are not always the best of 
friends, and though grandparents proverbially 
adore their grandchildren, they are apt to be 
sharp-tongued when the young ones pilfer 
their stores or break their most cherished 
possessions, 

Matteo’s wife, Elettra, had been con- 
sidered a beauty, and though her good looks 
had long disappeared she was vain and over- 
bearing on the strength of her past reputa- 
tion, while her ill-health was a_ perpetual 
excuse for her neglect of her share of the 
work. 

“T tell you the fowl was there when I 
counted them last night!” were the first 
words that reached Luigi’s ears as he entered. 

“That I know, for I saw it myself,” 
chimed in the deep voice of Stefano. 

‘And who said that the fowl was not 
there?” exclaimed Elettra. ‘I saw it, and 
Matteo also, he saw it!” 

“ Ah! yes, without doubt I saw it,” said 
Matteo, who was evidently somewhat puzzled 
as to what part he had better play in the 
drama. 

His wife darted a withering look of scorn 
at him, but as his eyes were closed in quiet 
enjoyment while he absorbed a succulent 
mass of maccaroni, the look was lost upon 
him. 

“Then where, I ask you, is the fowl now?” 
cried the mother fiercely. 

“}or that you must ask the rats!” returned 
Elettra. 


“The rats! Yes, in truth, the rats!” 
burst out the old woman in fresh fury. “I 
do but turn my back this morning to go to 
the padrone, and when I return there is a 
fine rat making his way down the road with 
a sack on his back; and who knows better 
what is in it than she who received the 
money ?” 

She waved the long wooden spoon with 
which she had been helping the maccaroni 
as she spoke, and as ill-luck would have it, 
it came sharply in contact with the head of 
her youngest grandson, who raised a wel- 
come diversion in his mother’s favour by a 
loud howl. 

“Come then, my angel, my beautiful 
one!” cried Elettra, seizing him im her arms. 
‘‘TIs she so heartless that she will beat a 
baby, and that for a sin which he never 
committed ?” 

Nothing had been farther from the grand- 
mother’s thoughts than such an accusation, 
and she knew very well why it had been 
suggested ; but in the general din it was 
impossible to make herself heard, and she 
consoled herself with the reflection that 
Elettra was so careless that she would very 
likely be able to lay hands on the coin which 
she felt convinced was reposing in the depths 
of her pocket. 

“There is no peace within sound of 
a woman’s voice!” said Luigi to him- 
self, as he left the house when the meal was 
over. 

His experiences that day had certainly not 
been encouraging, and yet, even as he spoke, 
the tones of a voice that he knew floated 
across his memory, and the thought struck 
him that there was one woman who might, 
perhaps, prove an exception to the rule. 
But Emilia Bertini had no smiles for the 
lazy and shiftless Luigi, and dismissing her 
image from his mind, he set himself to waste 
the hours as best he might until the longed- 
for moment arrived and he could start off for 
the town. 

The little wine-shop was filled with men 
when he entered, and a shout of welcome 
greeted his arrival. 

“Ecco! Here comes the man we want! 
Luigi, hast thou thy ‘Dream Book’ with 
thee? Giorgio has had a most blessed 
dream.” 

Luigi never stirred a step without his 
precious volume, and having ordered a glass 





‘‘Every man in the place crowded round in intense excitement’ 


of currant syrup, one of those sober drinks 
that the Tuscan peasant delights to quaff, 
he took a seat in the midst of the group 
and began to listen to their voluble explana 
tions. 

** Let Giorgio tell his dream himself!” he 
said at last in despair, and a sudden silence 
fell on all around while the favoured Giorgio 
began his recital. 

“TI dreamt that it was night, and that I 
was riding a horse through a wood and a 
woman stood before me pointing with her 
hand, and I tried to turn my horse in the 
way that she directed; but she vanished 
from before me, and the horse vanished also : 
and then I awoke and found it was a 
dream.” 


“That will be easy,” said Luigi, opening 


his book. ‘ There isa horse and a wood and 
a woman. But tell me first, Giorgio, the 
colour of the horse and whether he was 
running or walking, for there are thirty-nine 
kinds of horses in the book, and we must not 
be mistaken.” 

An anxious pause followed while Giorgio 
racked his memory. 

“Truly, I think he was a brown horse,” 
he said at last, “but he may have been 
black. I cannot tell! I think, however, 
that he had spots of white about him.” 

*“ But there is one number for a brown 
horse and one for a black and another 
for a spotted,” said Luigi. ‘Think again, 
Giorgio.” 
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Poor Giorgio closed his eyes and tried 
with all his might to recall the vision. 

“ There were spots of white, that I know,” 
he declared at last, “but whether he was 
brown or black I cannot tell.” 

“We will call him a spotted horse then,” 
said Luigi. ‘And now for the wood; was 
it a large wood or a small, of beech or of 
chestnut ? ” 

“Tt was a large wood, and there were 
chestnuts in it, but whether there were 
beeches also I do not know.” 

“ Well, we will call it a large chestnut 
wood then,” said Luigi. “ And now for the 
last of the three numbers, and think well 
what thou sayest, for there are one hundred 
and thirty-seven kinds of women in the book. 
Was she old or young, dark or fair, ugly or 
beautiful ? ” 

“Whether she was old or young I cannot 
say,” returned Giorgio 
promptly, “for no one 
knows the ages of women 
but themselves, and not 
even they if their word 
may be trusted. But 
that she was beautiful 
I know well, for she re- 
sembled Emilia Bertini, 
and there is none so 
fair as she, as thou 
knowest.” 

Luigi did know it, 
but a sudden, unreason- 
ing anger filled him at 
the discovery that Giorgio 
knew it too. He re- 
stiained himself, how- 
ever, and went on with 
his calculations. 

“We have, then, a 
spotted horse, a large 
chestnut wood, and a 
beautiful woman,” he 
said; “here are the 
three numbers, Giorgio. 

Wilt thou stake thy 
money on the ‘terno’ ?” 

The systems of stak- 
ing money in the Italian 
Lottery are endless; 
but the ‘* Giuoco Secco,” 
or ordinary play, is 
that generally adopted 


by the peasants in one 
XXX—43 
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of its five forms. The first—* Estratto 
semplice,” or wagering that a particular 
number will be among the five drawn; 
and “ Estratto determinato,” or wagering that 
the number will be in some particular posi- 
tion among the five, do not promise 
sufficient gains to be very exciting ; while 
the two last, the “terno” and “quaterino,” or 
wagering that three and four numbers re- 
spectively will be included in the five, are 
too doubtful in their chances. The “ambo” 
is therefore the favourite; for it seems possible 
to hope that two numbers may be rightly 
selected, and a reward of two hundred and 
fifty times the stake is high enough to be ex- 
tremely tempting. 

The idea of the “ terno ” did not commend 
itself to Giorgio therefore, but the voice of 
Nicolo, the keeper of the wine-shop, inter- 
rupted the discussion. 


“‘Stefano’s face showed pale and drawn in the moonlight ” 
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“And yet there is one who is playing 
for the ‘ terno,’ and with a stake that will make 
him rich for life if he should be successful ; 
4250 times two hundred lire is a prize for a 
king!” 

His listeners stared at him for a moment 
in unbelieving wonder; then, forgetting all 
about Giorgio’s affairs, they plunged into a 
flood of questions. 

“T heard it from the Recevitore,” said 
Nicolo, when he had a chance to speak. 
*“* He was just closing the Banco di Lotto last 
night when some one entered eager to buy ; 
he would not tell me his name, but I heard 
a whisper which tells me that Luigi knows 
more of the story than I do.” 

“T know nothing of it,” said Luigi, in 
answer to the general glance in his direction ; 
but Nicolo only smiled and nodded sig- 
nificantly. 

Luigi was as much annoyed as mystified ; 
but a sudden turn was given to the conver- 
sation by the arrival of the messenger with 
the telegram, and every man in the place 
crowded round in intense excitement. 

“14, 31, 23, 7, 51,” read Nicolo. 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Luigi. ‘ My 
wager was that seven would be the fourth 
number, and my heart will be as light as my 
purse is heavy.” 

He stayed for no further discussion, but 
hurried off that he might realise his good 
fortune in solitary meditation. He had not 
gone far, however, on his homeward road, 
when he heard a step behind him, and, look- 
ing round impatiently, saw to his astonish- 
ment that he was followed by his father. 
Stefano’s face showed pale and drawn in the 
moonlight, and there was a strange look 
about him that filled his son with dread. 
Escape was his first thought, but while he 
stood irresolute, his father recognised him, 
and a hoarse cry broke from his lips. 

“Death! death! There is nothing but 
death before me!” 

Luigi trembled with superstitious awe, but 
he saw that the old man could hardly stand, 
and he forced himself to go to his aid. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Are you 
ill?” 

Stefano flung out his hands with a wild 
gesture. 

“Tt was a temptation of the Evil One!” 
he cried. “Of my own will I could never 
have done it. Thou knowest that I have 
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never taken a centesimo that was not my own, 
and that I ever told thee that it was better 
for a man to earn money than to win it in 
the Lotto. But what could I do when I met 
a white horse, a white dog, and a white cat, 
three days running? It seemed to me a 
clear sign from heaven, and I took the two 
hundred lire that the padrone sent me to carry 
to the town, and staked it on the ‘terno.’ But 
the sign was set for my undoing ; I have lost 
all, and I would that death would come and 
hide me from shame.” 

A look of utter dismay dawned in Luigi’s 
face while he listened, His father’s virtues 
had sometimes been very distasteful to him, 
but he had believed in them implicitly, and 
in his secret heart he had respected them. 
The sudden revelation was like the crumbling 
away of the ground under his feet, and, far 
from reproaching him, he sought desperately 
for some means of shielding him from ex- 
posure and disgrace. 

To replace the two hundred lire was the 
best and surest means; but nothing, alas ! 
could have been more impossible ; the money 
that he had just won would not nearly suffice, 
and they had no wealthy friend whom they 
could ask to help them. He could make no 
suggestion, and drawing his father’s arm into 
his own, he led him along the homeward 
road. 

But as they toiled on in painful silence, a 
sudden thought flashed upon him with vivid 
intensity. Why should he not assume his 
father’s guilt? He had no reputation to 
lose, and a sojourn in prison would mean 
little to him, whereas it would kill the old 
man outright ; the padrone would turn him 
adrift, doubtless, but he was young and 
strong and the world was wide. A bitter 
recollection of Emilia Bertini rose up in his 
mind, but he crushed it down again and 
turned to his father. 

“Tt is as you say,” he began; “all men 
have held you in honour, but with me it is 
not so, and no one would be surprised at 
my ill-doing; let us say that the deed was 
mine.” 

“No, no, my son!” exclaimed Stefano, 
but Luigi went on. 

“It is so easy,” he said, “the way has 
been made plain for you, and why should 
you not take it? Already in the wine-shop 
they believed that I knew it all.” 

“ But the Recevitore promised secrecy,’ 
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cried Stefano with a startled look. To con- 
sent to his son’s plan would surely double 
his guilt,and yet how could he endure the 
befouling of his good name ! 

“Tt is not known that it was your stake,” 
said Luigi, “but some whisper has gone 
abroad and we will take advantage of it.” 

“ But how can we explain?” began Stefano 
hesitatingly. 

“ T will explain all,” cried Luigi, catching 
at the opening as eagerly as though it 
signalled some unexampled benefit for him- 
self. ‘Oh! I will make a good confession, 
believe me! It was for this, no doubt, that 
I was permitted to be so unworthy!” 

Stefano made no answer but a groan, and 
taking it for granted that his point was 
gained, Luigi proceeded to lay his plan of 
action. 

“Your part is to do nothing,” he con- 
cluded, as they reached the gate. “Say 
nothing if they ask you questions, but only 
look sorrowful; or you might even shed a few 
tears, that would not be difficult ?” 

He paused anxiously for a reply ; he had a 
true Italian love of dramatic fitness, and if 
the thing was to be done at all he would like 
it done well. 

But the cry that broke from his father’s 
lips startled him with a shock of reality. 

‘Yes, my son, I. can weep ; that will not 
be difficult, God knows ! ” 


CHAPTER II 


“ HE is a worthless fellow ; one always saw 
it!” exclaimed Caterina, when Gabriele un- 
folded to her the tale of Luigi’s delinquencies. 
“He will see it himself when he is in 
prison !” said Gabriele grimly. 
“ As for prison, no!” returned Caterina ; 
for with all her sharp speeches she had a 


soft heart. “Send him away and tell him 
never to show his face here again, but do 
not punish him seeing that he has confessed 
of his own free-will.” 

So Stefano was spared the pang of seeing 
his son stand in his stead at the bar of 
Justice, but all the same his heart was heavy 
within him; and when the padrona took his 
hand in kindly sympathy, the tears that poor 
Luigi had recommended gushed from his 
eyes. 

“Ah! well may one feel for you!” 
Caterina, 


said 
brushing away a drop herself. 
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** When one has lived long and lived well it 
is hard to have shame brought on one by 
one’s children! It is good for you that he 
goes at once; he will be the quicker for- 
gotten.” 

“TI will forget Luigi never, never!” cried 
Beppino. 

“ Be silent then, wicked one!” cried his 
mother. ‘ Wouldst thou make poor Stefano 
more full of sorrow than he is already ? ” 

His innocent words did indeed add to the 
old man’s grief, though not in the way that 
Caterina imagined, and turning quickly away 
he went back to his house, hoping that 
Luigi might have taken his departure. 

Liugi, however, was on the doorstep, 
bundle in hand, listening with assumed sullen- 
ness to his mother’s shrill lamentations and 
his sister-in-law’s sharp-edged reproaches. 

“Take thy evil face from thy father’s 
sight !” cried Elettra, as the old man came 
up, and instead of retorting, Luigi glanced 
anxiously at his father to see if he would do 
his part properly. 

But Stefano was past speech, and feeling 
that his own fortitude was fast giving way, 
Luigi stepped quickly down the path with a 
wave of his hand. 

All down the village street curious eyes 
peeped out at him from behind doors and 
window-shutters, and a murmur followed him 
that brought an unwonted flush to his cheek. 
Only once, however, did he falter—when 
Emilia Bertini’s sweet face looked out from 
the door of her father’s house, but he sum- 
moned up his resolution and _ trudged 
steadily on. Where he was to go he did 
not know, but that did not trouble him— 
it was the past and not the future that occu- 
pied his thoughts. 

That the good old Stefano should grieve 
for such a worthless son as Luigi seemed 
strange to all his neighbours ; but certain it 
was that he aged and drooped from the day 
of the young man’s departure, and his only 
consolation seemed to be in the company of 
the little Beppino, who had lost all his former 
dread of him. 

‘When will Luigi come back?” was 
Beppino’s frequent question, a question which 
was always received in silence by his com- 
panion, but which he asked none the less 
frequently on that account. 

One morning, however, he had something 
fresh to say, for drawing Stefano into a retired 











‘*Emilia Bertini’s sweet face looked out from the door of her father's house” 


corner of the orto, he whispered con- 
fidentia'ly, “ I have seen Luigi!” 

“Seen him! Where?” cried Stefano, 
starting and turning pale. 

“ By the house of Emilia Bertini. My 
father sent me there last night with a mes- 
sage, and I saw aman by the gate. He was 
weeping, and } heard him say, ‘ Addio! 
addio! and for ever, addio!’ and it was 
Luigi, and I ran up and took his hand.” 

“And what did he say?” asked Stefano, 
trembling. 


“ At first he was angry, and then he said, 
‘Since you have seen me, little one, tell my 
father that I am going away. I can get no 
work and my money is spent and I am going 
beyond the seas to return no more.’” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the old man rose up from the bench where 
he had been sitting. 

** Where is thy father? ” he asked. 

“ He is in the house drinking his coffee ; 
but no, he has finished, see, he is coming 
out of the door.” 
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Stefano tottered down the path; he seemed 
to have grown twenty years older, his back 
was bent, and his hands shook as though he 
had the palsy. 

“ What is it?” asked Gabriele in sur- 
prise. 

“Oh! signore, have mercy ! have mercy!” 
cried Stefano, clasping his hands imploringly. 
“It was I who stole your money.” 

“He is mad, without doubt!” said 
Caterina, who had followed her husband out 
of the house. 

“ No, I am not mad,” said Stefaro. “I 
was mad when I took the money, but now I 
have come to my right mind again. Luigi 
it was who said to me, ‘I will bear your 
guilt,’ and, to my eternal shame be it spoken, 
I let him be punished in my stead. But 
Heaven is just, and it is I, after all, who have 
been punished, for Luigi bears a blessing 
with him and Iam the outcast, both here and 
in the world to come!” 

His voice died away as he finished speaking, 
and, hiding his face in his hands, he turned 
towards his own house without waiting for a 
reply. 

*“ T must find out the truth of this,” said 
Gabriele. 

“ It is not true!” said Caterina decisively. 
** When one is so idle, so worthless, as Luigi 
——” but her husband cut her short. 

“Tf I have been unjust to him, thou wilt 
have the chance to try once more whether 
he is idle!” he said, and venturing no re- 
monstrance, Caterina watched him start 
for the town to make inquiries at the office 
of the Recevitore. 

Stefano had staked the money himself, 
there was no doubt of that, but as the matter 
had not been brought into the law-court the 
Recevitore had made no investigations, even 
though he had heard that it was stolen. 
Gabriele had no longer any doubt of the 
truth of the story when he left the Banco 
di Lotto, and fearing that Stefano would die of 
remorse if his son were not found, he turned 
his steps to Nicolo’s wine-shop to see if he 
could learn any news of him. 

“But he is here!” cried Nicolo with 
sparkling eyes, almost before Gabriele had 
told his tale “ He came last evening, 
ragged and weary; ah! me, a sight to make 
one weep! He had been to look once more 
at his home, he told me, and he implored 
me to let him rest here through the day 
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that he might not be seen passing through 
the town. Come, signore, come and behold 
him !” 

Ragged and weary indeed did Luigi look 
as he lay in a corner of the garret with his 
head upon his bundle, and Gabriele looked 
at him with a feeling of strange emotion. 

“ Luigi! ” he said. 

Luigi started up on his elbow at the sound 
of the familiar voice. 

“Tt is the padrone!” he cried, a smile 
breaking over his face ; then recollecting 
himself, he added with an attempt at indif- 
ference, “but no, he is my padrone no 
longer.” 

“ Yes, it is the padrone,” said Gabriele. 
“ Here is my hand, Luigi, for I have wronged 
thee. Thy father sends for thee to come to 
him. He knows, and I know, what a good 
son thou hast been to him!” 

Many eager eyes were fixed upon Luigi 
and his master as they walked through the 
village side by side, and there was a strong 
disposition to make a hero of the scapegoat 
who had gone out into the wilderness bearing 
his father’s sins upon his head. But Luigi 
seemed as callous to praise as he had been 
to blame in the days that were past; to 
suothe his father’s sick bed, and to show that 
he was worthy to be trusted with the work 
that the old man had laid down for ever, 
were the thoughts that possessed his mind, 
and even the padrona was constrained to say 
that there were “worse workers in the 
world!” 

But there was one to whose praise Luigi 
could never be indifferent ; and when he saw 
Emilia Bertini’s loving eyes raised to his, he 
felt that his former woes had been well 
repaid. 

“1 could not believe it,” she said, “even 
though thou saidst it thyself.” 

“Then there was one who had faith in 
me!” said Luigi proudly, as he drew her 
closer to his side. 

* But I knew he had not done it!” 

The unexpected voice made them start 
asunder, and they looked round to behold 
Beppino, whose inconvenient little ears were 
always alive to the tones of his friend. 

* Leave us, Beppino!” said Luigi sternly. 

But Emilia stooped down to hide her 
blushing face, and drawing the child into her 
arms, she kissed him with her heart upon 
her lips | 
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No. 1 (M. A. Fenwick, 37, Percy Gardens, Tynemouth, Northumberland) 


A BRAZEN PALACE 


No. 1.—A collection of 1600 monolithic granite 
pillars, twelve feet high, marking the site of a 
monastery and palace founded at Anuradhapura, 
Ceylon, about 160 B.c. by Prince Dutugaimunu. The 
palace took its name, Maha-Lowa-Paya (Brazen 
Palace), from the roof, which was composed of plates 
of brass. The pillars were arranged in rows of forty, 
and on them rested a building nine 
storeys in height, which contained 
one hundred dormitories for priests 
and large halls for the king and his 
attendants. It is recorded in the 
sacred book that it was furnished 
with great magnificence, the hall con- 
taining the ivory throne was sup- 
ported by gold pillars resting on lions, 
the walls were encrusted with jewels, 
rich carpets covered the floors, and 
even the ladle of the rice bowl was 
of gold. The building has frequently 
been rebbed by infidel invaders, and 
destroyed and reconstructed by suc- 
cessive generations of kings, now 
no traces remain except the m»ono- 


liths. 


CURIOUS FONT 


No. 2.—The most curious thing in 
Vossevangen, Norway, is the font in 


the church. As shown in the photograph it is in 
the form of a floating angel, bearing a metal dish. 
It ascends and descends without visible agency, 
except that a wire rope holds it to the ceiling. 
As a matter of fact a boy behind the reredos 
winds the figure up and down as required by 
means of a windlass, The dish is used to receive 


No. 2(W. H. Sevan, 120 Park Road, Great Harwood, Lancashire) 














No. 3(R. Wolleu, Westwood Rectory, Bradford-on-Avon) 


TOWING ON THE NILE 


No. 3.—This photograph shows how the stern- 
wheeler Amara and Amkeh was pulled up the 
‘Bab el Kebir’’ (the big gate), seven miles south 


of Wady Halfa, Soudan, and part of the Second 
Cataract. These steamers are to run on the Merowi 
Dongola reach. This took place in October 1898, 
shortly after the Nile had started to fall, the fall 
of the cataract being about fifteen feet in a hundred 


yards. The method of traction, unaided by any 
steam-power from the steamer, was one steel hawser, 
and two large rope hawsers attached to a steel 
hawser, passing all round the boat, and connected 
from this, across a small bay, to pulleys anchored 
to rocks about 350 yards from the ‘‘Bab.’”’ The 
pull on these ropes was taken by rooo Egyptian 
soldiers, the pull being a straight one. Two ropes 
on either side, each manned by 500 men, kept the 
bow or stern off the rocks as required. The ‘‘ Bab"’ 
in its narrowest place allows three yards to spare 
on either side of the steamer. 


FONT AT NORTH GRIMSTON, 
YORKSHIRE 


No. 4.—A photograph of an old Early Norman 
font at present in use in the church of North Grim- 
ston, near Malton, Yorkshire. The carving is 
somewhat elaborate for so early a piece of work, 
but shows an entire lack of perspective. The sub- 
ject is that of the Last Supper. Twelve figures 
are depicted as seated at the table, which is 


furnished with three varieties of food —a round cake 
of bread (notice the cross, which survives in the 
case of our hot-cross buns), a cruse of water, and 
a fish curiously perched on the topof a dish. Each 


No. 4 (C, B, Rowntree, Beechurst, Southgrove Road, Sheffield) 
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for the people ; it was also part of 
a great religious celebration, 
‘* Throughout its history,"’ we are 
told, *‘ it never ceased to be closely 
connected with the religion of the 
State.”” It was developed origin- 
ally out of the songs and hymns in 
honour of Dionysos, the god of 
wine, and to the end it was 
associated with his festival. 


A CURIOUS FOXGLOVE 


No. 6.—The accompanying 
photograph shows a strange freak 
of nature. This foxglove is grcwing 
in my garden at Torquay. It is 
an ordinary wild foxglove, and has 
grown up seven feet high. But 
notice the curious large flower at 
the top; it is fully eight inches 
round and the colour of the ordi- 
nary foxglove. We have several 
other foxgloves in the garden, 
but none are like this, which 1 
think you will acknowledge is quite 
a rare freak, 





No. 5 (Emily Yeo, Rosslyn, Reigate, Surrey) 


man holds a knife in his right hand, but the position 
of the left hand varies. The figure to the left of 
the photograph is that of St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of the church. The taking down from the 
Cross is also represented in another part. 

The church itself is old and needs repairing, 





chiefly as respects its roof, and efforts are being 
made to get it restored to its earlier condition. 


THE THEATRE OF DIONYSOS 


No. 5.—This ancient theatre, which lies on the 
S.E. slope of the Acropolis at Athens, was dis- 
interred about fifty years ago by German explorers. 
It was partly excavated in the solid rock of the 
hill in the form of a semicircle, the seats being 
arranged in concentric tiers to accommodate 30,000 
spectators. The foremost row consisted of chairs 
of Pentelic marble, the centre one being reserved 
for the priest of Dionysos, as the still legible inscrip- 
tion indicates. The chairs shown by the photo- 
graph also bear inscriptions marking their owner- 
ship by priests or other dignitaries. This theatre 
was only used twice or three times in the year at 
the Feast of Dionysos. It was under government 
control and was opened free to all the public 
except slaves. The plays commenced at daybreak 
and continued until sunset. Prizes were contested 
for. It was on the stage of this theatre the master- 
pieces of AZschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes first excited delight and admiration. 
It should be borne in mind that the Athenian 
drama was not merely a spectacular amusement No. 6 (Miss Lloyd, Warbery Lodge, Torquay) 
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No. 7 (Ward Muir, 16, Belvedere Road, Norwood, S.E.) 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MAGGIORE 


No. 7.—On an isolated rock 350 feet above the 
Lago Maggiore, stands the wonderful monastery 
and church of Santa Maria del Sasso (Madonna of 
the Rock). It is without question one of the most 
remarkable buildings of its kind in Europe, It is 
almost inaccessible, the road, which leads to it 
having been artificially built up with immense 
labour. Thechurch itself—an oddly gaudy, painted 
edifice—crowns the rock, and from it one can 
look practically sheer down on to the top of the 
roofs of the little town of Locarno, nestling on the 
shore of the lake. Below the church is the home 
of the monks, who devote their time to cultivating 
the vineyard which clings to the rock face 
below. To them belongs the world-famous painting 
of the ‘‘ Entombment "’ by Ciseri. 


YEW TREE IN CROWHURST CHURCH- 
YARD 


No. 8.—This yew tree is supposed to be the oldest 
living yew in England. Itis mentioned by Aubrey, 
that in the reign of Charles I. it was ten yards 
round five feet from the ground. Its present 
girth is about thirty-three feet. The tree was 
hollowed out in 1820, when a cannon ball, which is 
still to be seen inside the cavity, was found in the 
trunk. In 1845 the upper branches were blown 
off by a great storm. Chains and zinc covering 


were put on the tree in 1850. The trunk can be 
entered by a door cut in the side, which is open in 
our nhotograph, 


No. 8(R. S. Timnis, Stone Hall, Oxted, Surrey) 














NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


IX.—MISS AGNES JONES 


By F. D. HOW 


HE life of Miss Agnes Jones affords 

a complete contrast in many ways 

to that of Mrs. Nassau Senior, while 

in some few particulars there may 

seem to be aresemblance. While both were 

women of deeply religious convictions, Miss 

Agnes Jones belonged to a school of thought 
which has always 
made a point of 
giving frequent and 
open expression to 
sacred matters. Mrs. 
Senior, on the other 
hand, seems to have 
been reserved in her 
conversation on re- 
ligious topics, while 
none the less 
thorough in the de- 
voted life which her 
religion taught her 
to lead. Her life, 


too, was lived 


amongst the sur- 
roundings of a beau- 
tiful home to the 
very last, and much 
ot her work consisted 
in the marvellous in- 
fluence which she 
brought to bear upon 
those whom she 
came across in the 
performance of her 
social and domestic 
duties. Miss Jones, 
on the other hand, 
spent a large part of 
her all too short life in institutions of one 
kind and another, and, as will be seen, 
did her best known work among the gloomy 
surroundings of a workhouse infirmary. The 
points of similarity between these two noble 
women were mainly these. Each was en- 
dowed with a peculiarly sweet and winning 
disposition ; each became famous for her 
labours among the inmates of workhouses ; 
each was called to her rest when in the eyes 
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of ignorant mankind her task was but just 
begun. 

The first point that strikes the reader of 
the beautiful memoir of Agnes Jones written 
by her sister, Mrs. Higinbotham (Strahan and 
Co.), to which the writer of this paper is in- 
debted for much information, is the complete- 
ness of her gift of 
herself toGod. Some 
people give part of 
their life: their “wild 
oats must be sown 
first” ; some give 
nothing but inten- 
tions. These last 
count upon living a 
certain number of 
years, and believe 
that they will begin 
to give their life to 
God next year. But 
time passes ever 
more and more 
quickly as they grow 
older, and the effort 
becomes more and 
more difficult. With 
every year that goes 
by the intended gift 
becomes smaller and 
smaller, until the 
best of life is past, 
and what is left is a 
poor offering indeed. 
This was not so with 
Agnes Jones. From 
the first shegave Him 
her whole life—child- 
hood, youth, and maturity—with that joyful- 
ness of renunciation which was a character- 
istic of her entire existence. Her sister says 
of her : “ It was not that she had tried earth’s 
pleasures and found them vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and then turned disappointed and 
embittered to something that would fill the 
void ; no, God had given her grace to choose 
Him first, and from early childhood to look 
to His favour as her life and peace.” It 
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cannot, indeed, be stated that, as in the case of 
so many devoted persons of the extreme Evan- 
gelical school, her “conversion” occurred 
on such and such a day and hour, but there 
is a touching little story told of how, when she 
was eleven years old, the whole family were 
mercifully preserved from shipwreck, and 
how, when she and her sister realised, from 
hearing of the disasters which had befallen 
other vessels in the same storm, the extent of 
the danger they had survived, the two little 
girls fell upon their knees side by side, and 
dedicated to God the lives which He had 
spared. 

Agnes was a soldier’s daughter, her father 
being Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 12th 
Regiment, and as such she began her travel- 
ling experiences at a very tender age. Born 
in Cambridge in 1832, she was taken as a 
baby to Portsmouth, where she remained for 
more than four years. In 1837 the regi- 
ment sailed for the Mauritius, and witb it 
went the colcnel’s wife and children. During 
this period the earliest record is found of 
Agnes’ interest in religion. She was greatly 
impressed by a sermon she there heard, and 
referred to her memory of it in the course of 
a letter written long afterwards. 


In 1843 her father’s health obliged them 
to leave the Mauritius and to return to Eng- 


land. It was during this voyage that the 
storm occurred of which mention has been 
made. Beautiful as were the surroundings 
which Agnes left at this time, she was shortly 
to find still greater delight in the new home 
that awaited her. Fahan House, an ex- 
quisitely pretty spot, far away upon the shores 
of Lough Swilly, in the extreme north of 
County Donegal, entered once and for all 
into her affections when it was selected as 
the family residence in about the year 1845. 
The varied scenery, the woods and rocks, the 
garden, up to which came the ripples of the 
vast sea-lough, but most of all the scattered 
cottages and their inmates, became extremely 
dear to her. And yet the first years spent 
there were not ideally happy. They were 
years of struggle and depression. Unsympa- 
thetic governesses and uncongenial tasks 
had much to do with this. Music was an 
especial trouble. Gifted with no natural love 
for it, the effort to become a creditable 
pianist was severe. It was enough, however, 
for her to know that her father wished it, 
and it was characteristic of her that the 
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struggle was obstinately maintained until the 
victory was won. In 1848 the two sisters 
were sent to school at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
here Agnes’ character was better understood. 
Gentleness and sympathy were found to work 
wonders where rigid discipline and cold 
formality had failed. She soon showed her 
capacity for mastering a subject and retaining 
her grasp of it, even though she were not so 
quick as some of her schoolfellows in the 
course of her studies. 

It would be well to pause here and discover 
what was the personal appearance of this 
child, whose name was so soon to be a house- 
hold word in England. _ It is said that for the 
first two years of her life she was exceedingly 
frail in appearance and in health, but that 
afterwards she became “a very pretty child, 
with that brightness of eye which was one of 
her most striking features, sunny curling hair, 
and a light, dancing step, full of joyous life.” 
Another description of her says that she 
had a bright, happy face, telling of a healthy 
body and a satisfied heart. She was below 
middle height, slight in figure, and agile in 
movement. In the fair complexion, curling 
hair, that rippled over the broad white fore- 
head in irresponsible waves, bright eyes that 
sparkled merrily one moment and filled with 
sympathetic tears the next, there was much 
to attract in the outward form, which yet told 
little of the spirit which was enshrined within. 

In after life, when moving among the 
patients in the Liverpool Workhouse Infir- 
mary, it was common to hear it said, “She 
is like a sunbeam ” ; and the description of 
her as a child seems best summed up in just 
the same expression. Bright and gladsome 
herself, she brought sunshine and happiness 
with her wherever she went. The poor 
people living near Fahan were soon to dis- 
cover this. ‘There was, indeed, a break in 
her residence among them, for on her father’s 
death, in 1850, the house was given up, and 
the next six years were spent, partly in 
Dublin, partly abroad, and partly in touring 
about the west of Ireland, where Agnes 
became deeply interested in the work of the 
Irish Missions to the Romanists in Conne- 
mara. One winter also was spentat Kings- 
town ; after which, in 1853, a tour was taken 
upon the Continent, in the course of which 
she paid a visit to the Deaconesses’ Institu- 
tion at Kaiserswerth—a visit which was to 
have memorable results, 
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To return, however, to her poor neigh- 
bours near Fahan. To the great joy of all con- 
cerned it was found possible for Mrs. Jones 
and her two daughters to return to Fahan 
House in the spring of 1856. At this time 
Agnes was in her twenty-fourth year, and had 
already determined to work, so far as was 
possible, among the sick and needy poor. 
It was on her return to Fahan that this 
opportunity first came to her. It was 
enough for her to know that she was needed. 
No hut was too lowly, no distance too great 
for her. ©he made herself the real and 
trusted friend of all the poor, and her heart 
leapt fur joy at receiving their kindly greet- 
ings. Alone she wandered far away among 
the mountains, nursing a sick child here, 
praying by a dying bed there, but ever 
welcome as the sunshine, and, like it, ever 
doing the task her Maker had set her to do. 
“None who saw her,” says her sister, “can 
ever forget her as she would return from 
those distant lonely walks; her colour 
brightened by the keen mountain air, her 
curls blown about by the breeze, and her 
fair, happy face beaming with the conscious- 
ness of having brought comfort and blessing 
to some of God’s poor. ” 

A cousin of hers, who is still living in the 
North of Ireland, writes on this subject, “I 
think it was in the summer of 1856 or 1857 
that I first knew her, and spent a few days 
with her and her mother in their home at 
Fahan. Agnes’ time was spent almost 
entirely among the poor of the parish, 
ministering to their wants and tending their 
sick, and there her skill in sick nursing 
began to develop.” 

It was not in Agnes Jones’ nature to 
attempt a work without wishing to obtain a 
complete mastery of the subject. Her pro- 
gress at the Stratford-on-Avon school had 
shown that clearly. As time went on her 
wish to make nursing her object in life 
became stronger and stronger, and the 
thought of what she had seen at Kaiserswerth 
in the short visit she had paid to that 
wonderful place came frequently into her 
mind. She felt that if only she could go 
there for some real training she would have 
begun to equip herself for the struggle. A 
struggle it was likely to be in more senses 
than one. She never shut her eyes to the 
fact that the life would be laborious, and 
that the training for it must needs be severe, 
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It would be a struggle against the desire ot 
the flesh for an easy and pleasant life—a 
life which lay ready to hand in that beautiful 
home with those who loved her. But it 
would also be a struggle in another way. 
Forty years ago it was an almost unheard-of 
thing for a lady to take up nursing as a 
profession, and there can be no wonder that 
her mother and sister shrank at first from 
the contemplation of their bright young 
Agnes undertaking such work. 

“TI well remember,” writes the cousin 
mentioned above, “the opposition she had 
to face from all her family and friends when 
she first resolved to devote her life to the 
good of others. Of course she had her 
mother’s consent before she took the step, 
but at that time it was hardly considered 
right for a girl to leave home duties for any 
others.” 

It was in 1860, seven years after her visit 
to Kaiserswerth had first planted in her heart 
the longing to go there to be trained, that at 
last the plan seemed possible. An uncle 
was travelling to Germany, and offered to 
escort her, and her mother no longer opposed 
the project. It is one of the most beautiful 
things in her most beautiful character that 
she always waited in patience until God 
made her way plain. It is certain that she 
would never have left her mother’s side until 
that mother freely consented, and until it 
seemed no neglect of other duties to do 
so. 

Kaiserswerth was in every way adapted to 
be the training place of a girl with Agnes’ 
intense religious convictions. It was founded 
by Pastor Fliedner, who was at its head at 
the time that she went there. He and his 
wife began by sheltering and ministering to 
a few penitents. The work grew rapidly, 
and at this time there were, besides the 
home for the female penitents, a hospital, a 
lunatic asylum, an orphanage, schools with 
buildings for teachers, and a large institution 
for the deaconesses who labour there, and 
who are sent out as occasion demands to 
daughter institutions in different parts of the 


world. Of all these various branches of ; 


work Agnes Jones had experience, and in all 
was happy except just when she was first 
placed in charge of a number of unmanage- 
able boys who rebelled against her rule. 
Even these she soon conquered by her love 
and devotion, and when the time came for 
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her to leave, there was not one soul in the 
whole big place who did not mourn her 
departure. The freedom of religious talk 
and intercourse, not only with the pastor, but 
with the older deaconesses and workers, was 
an immense delight to her, and the quiet 
times in the chapel, both at services and at 
the daily hour during the afternoon set apart 
for private prayer and meditation within its 
walls, were a great refreshment. From her 
diaries it can be seen how eagerly she tried 
to get time for this latter—the “Stille- 
Stunde,” as it was‘ called. It was now that 
Agnes Jones began to hear much about 
Miss Nightingale, who was to have great 
influence upon her life. All that she was 
told about the latter’s stay at Kaiserswerth— 
for she too had been for a time a worker 
there—attracted her greatly, especially the 
knowledge that many had not only profited 
by her skilful nursing, but had been led by 
her words to a knowledge of their Saviour. 
It is little wonder that she sought Miss 
Nightingale’s advice in every step of her 
after life, and so great was the similarity in 
the objects which both these noble women 
set before them that it is little wonder to 
find that after the death of Miss Agnes Jones 
a stirring appeal was written by Miss Nightin- 
gale to urge that some should follow in the 
footsteps of one whom she described as “a 
woman, attractive, and rich, and young, and 
witty ; yet a veiled and silent woman, distin- 
guished by no other genius but the divine 
genius—working hard to train herself in 
order to train others to walk in the footsteps 
of Him who went about doing good.” 

There is no space here to tell of all the 
varied experiences of Agnes Jones at Kaiser- 
werth, but it will be interesting to notice the 
subsequent influence which Miss Nightingale 
had upon her career. 

An appeal for workers in Syria had moved 
her greatly, and she was much inclined to 
offer herself to Pastor Fliedner for the work. 
Her mother, however, greatly preferred that 
she should undertake some post nearer home, 
and just at this time came a proposal that 
she should join the London Bible women, 
and a further offer of the superintendence of 
a nurses’ home at Liverpool. In reply to 
this last communication she puts down clearly 
her intention to work only in such institu- 
tions as should have “ Jesus for their basis 
and the Bible for their book.” In the same 
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letter she says that she will seek the personal 
advice of Miss Nightingale. The Liverpool 
proposal entailed a course of training as one 
of the Nightingale probationers at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, and that lady put before her very 
kindly and plainly the difficulties and dis- 
agreeables she would meet with in such an 
event. Nothing daunted, Miss Agnes Jones 
determined that she would go to St. Thomas’ 
if her mother thought well. Again her 
patience and filial spirit are to be noticed, 
and again they were put to the test. Her 
mother could not consent, and so the plan 
was abandoned, and she turned for a time to 
the work of a London Bible woman. Here 
there is no doubt that her time was not 
wasted in view of the heavy responsibilities 
of the future, for she gained an intimate 
knowledge of the poor of an English city—a 
knowledge which served her well in her great 
work at Liverpool afterwards. 

Her great wish, however, for the life of a 
sick nurse was but held in abeyance. In 
1862 she again broached the subject to her 
mother, who, seeing that her purpose was 
unshaken, yielded her consent, which if 
withheld would have robbed the world 
of one of the greatest hospital nurses of 
history. 

Needless to say, Miss Agnes Jones wrote 
off at once to Miss Nightingale, and in the 
October of that year entered upon her train- 
ing at St. Thomas’ Hospital. In a letter 
written at this time to an aunt she says: 
“If I wish to be trained for practical useful- 
ness nothing else will do, says Miss Nightin- 
gale, than a year’s training in a London 
hospital.” That year’s training was every- 
thing to her from a practical point of view. 
The knowledge obtained was invaluable. 
But even here she did not allow the routine 
of her duties, nor the fact that she was 
associated with many whom she could not 
consider really Christian women, to deter her 
from giving much spiritual consolation to the 
patients. ‘The children learnt hymns from 
her, the elders begged hard and begged 
often that she would “come and talk a 
little.” 

The plan which she had made for her life 
was to have a few months’ holiday at the end 
of her year at St. Thomas’, then to return 
for a second year’s training, and then to 
devote herself to nursing in Ireland, the 
country ever nearest to her heart. But here 
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too she had to give way, and to walk un- 
hesitatingly along another path as being the 
one opened out to her by God. A matron 
was urgently needed for a small hospital in 
Bolsover Street, and she received a pressing 
call to the post. This she could not decline, 
and worked there for a time, and afterwards 
in the Great Northern Hospital. 

But a greater work still was close at hand. 
Mr. William Rathbone, of Liverpool, was 
trying to reform the workhouse infirmary of 
that city. The main necessity, he saw, was 
to substitute properly-trained nurses for the 
old hags who had been supposed to look 
after the sick poor in that great institution. 
He corresponded with Miss Nightingale, and 
as a result obtained the services of Miss 
Agnes Jones as superintendent. Miss 
Nightingale did all that she could to further 
the scheme. It was doubtless through her 
influence and advice that Miss Agnes Jones 
undertook the arduous post. But she did 
more, for she arranged that twelve of the 
Nightingale nurses trained at St. ‘Thomas’ 
should accompany the new superintendent to 
Liverpool. 

In August 1864 Agnes Jones, still the 


same bright, simple, girlish person who has 
been described before, paid a visit to Liver- 
pool to interview the committee of the 


guardians. It was a most trying ordeal, and 
needed all her courage and all her confidence 
in the abiding presence and strength of her 
Lord. She was given rooms in the work- 
house, and gloomy enough they were, with 
horsehair furniture and no ornaments of any 
kind. Her first night in Liverpool was ex- 
ceedingly depressing, but on the very next 
day she began to receive an earnest of the 
-many kindnesses which awaited her from 
members of the committee and others. Some 
of the ladies brought her beautiful bouquets 
of flowers to brighten her surroundings on 
this fleeting visit, and before she returned, 
eight months afterwards, to take up the work, 
they had entirely refurnished the rooms and 
made them comfortable and homelike. 
These things cheered Miss Agnes Jones 
greatly, but even more helpful was the con- 
viction that was borne in upon her that this 
was the work set her to do. “I went to 
bed,” she wrote on her second day there, 
“very happy, and with a kind of feeling that 
I had indeed adopted the work.” 

The story of her contest with the old state 
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of things in the workhouse infirmary is won- 
derful reading. This little frail woman, 
trusting solely in the strength given her by 
God, set herself to win a victory over evil 
customs which had grown strong by the use 
of many years, over prejudices which are the 
most difficult of all enemies to overcome, 
and over people, both paupers and officials, 
who yielded, but yielded unwillingly, to her 
personal charm and goodness. It reminds 
one of the fight between David and Goliath, 
and almost, indeed, in some of its grotesque 
incidents, of the victory over the giants 
obtained by Jack in the dear old fairy tale. 
Thus, she records her struggle with the old 
women who were told off to do the necessary 
cleaning, &c. They declared they did not 
know how to scrub, though they had had a 
life-long apprenticeship to the job. They 
disappeared mysteriously in the middle of 
their work, and were quickly hidden in the 
ramifications of the vast institution. They 
told her to her face that they would not be 
taught by a young girl like her. ‘lo crown 
all, they frequently came back to the infirmary 
intoxicated! Then there was the religious 
difficulty. It was, as has been seen, im- 
possible for Miss Agnes Jones to take healing 
to men’s bodies and not at the same time to 
minister to their souls. She began by giving 
some of the patients books to read. She 
was at once told that she must not do this 
without the chaplain’s sanction. Then there 
was the difficulty about the numerous Roman 
Catholic patients. The priest objected to 
her reading aloud in the wards, and threatened 
to report her to the committee. It was all 
very uphill work, but the victory was hers. 
It was given her not only to start a refor- 
mation in the nursing in workhouses which 
has spread over a great part of the land, but 
also to do a most blessed work for the souls 
of the people under her care. The prohibi- 
tion to say a single word to the Romanists 
grieved her sorely, but with her usual humble 
obedience she bowed to the decision and 
turned with renewed fervour to such religious 
work as was permitted. She started Sunday 
evening readings in a ward where all patients 
were Protestants. These readings became 
exceedingly popular, and as a matter of fact 
many Romanists attended them, though not 
at her invitation. Men from other wards 
crowded in, and there was frequently scarcely 
standing room during the half-hour when she 
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prayed and read the Bible and gave her 
simple, earnest comments on what she read. 
Besides this reading she had a Sunday Bible 
class for the nurses, which was immensely 
appreciated. It was wonderful how she 
gradually and yet rapidly changed the old 
order of things, and turned the Liverpool 
Workhouse Infirmary into a place where 
order, cleanliness, and the happy atmosphere 
of love to God and man prevailed. Trained 
women superseded the old drunken assistants, 
flowers and pictures brightened the wards, 
she was allowed to go round on Saturday 
and distribute books for Sunday reading, 
and with all this the verdict of the com- 
mittee was so strong in favour of the practical 
work of the hospital under her rule that the 
female wards as well as those of the men 
were placed under her charge, and there 
was no looking back on the part of any of 
those who had started her on the path of 
reform. 

But all this was not accomplished without 
a severe tax upon her physical powers. 
‘ Weary—very weary,” she once wrote in her 
journal—and no wonder. 

In the autumn of 1867 work increased 
enormously. It was a season of scarcity of 
work and much sickness. Amongst other 
ills a great deal of typhus fever was prevalent, 
and Miss Agnes Jones was busy night and 
day, with scarcely a spare moment to write 
to her friends. At the end of the following 
January her health showed signs of giving 
way, and very soon she was granted the 
privilege of laying down her life for one of 
her friends. One of her young nurses sud- 


denly sickened with typhus. There was no- 
where to put her, and Miss Agnes Jones had 
her carried to her own bed, she herself 
making shift with a bed on the floor of her 
sitting-room. It was not long before the 
disease attacked her too. Her body, 
weakened and tired out with all her labours, 
offered but little resistance. There were 
some days of uncertainty when the tempera- 
ture varied, but on Saturday, February 15, 
there was no hope left, and at two o’clock in 
the early morning of February 19, 1868, she 
gained that rest which she had earned so 
well. Neither her mother nor sister were 
able to be with her, but an aunt, to whom 
she was devoted, was by her side, and 
‘‘auntie” was the last word upon her lips. 
But if few of her own relations were near her 
she was surrounded by such love as has 
fallen to the lot of few. Her nurses hovered 
ever near her room, coming in and out as 
they were able. The patients had but one 
thought—that “the Lady,” as they called her, 
their own special dearly-loved friend, was 
dying. When her body was removed for 
burial in Ireland they crowded out of the 
wards and lined the landings and stairs in 
their sorrowful. anxiety to see the last of 
her. 

She was laid in the churchyard amid the 
beautiful surroundings of her dear Fahan. 
She will never be forgotten there, but in all 
our land her’ name will live, for, as Arch- 
bishop Alexander wrote, “she has filled the 
whole house of the English-speaking Church 
with the odour of the ointment which she 
lavished upon the Saviour whom she loved.” 
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Day has ebbed to nightfall, bearing 
Hours of toil and weary faring ; 
Labours not accomplished quite 
Greet the reign of candle-light. 


In the lowliest, meanest places 
Work may wear celestial graces ; 
Love and duty can unfold 

All our deeds with cloth of gold. 


Let us seek the toil that blesses 
Life with wholesome wearinesses. 
Only tir’d hands and feet 

Truly know that rest is sweet. 


ArtTHuUR L. SAIMON 





THE FIRST BRIDE AT BAREND'S 


By LUCY H. YATES 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


‘**Come along and tell me if this is not just an ideal scat 


for an evening's meditation’” 


“ Y sakes, Neil, did ye ever see a 
finer sight ? ” 
Neil, thus addressed, paused 


in his occupation of potato- 
planting and looked up at the tree his 
companion was admiring—a huge cherry, 
one mass of snowy blossom. 

“ Ay, it’s grand. You'll be having cherries 
for your home-coming, and strawberries too, 
enough to feed the whole town.” 

“ Now you’re romancing. I don’t know 
that I want to entertain the town in any case, 
but isn’t it wonderful how things grow in this 
climate ?” 


“Grow while you look at 
’em. But they don’t plant 
themselves for all that.” 

“ A hint to me, I presume. 
I'll not interrupt again, but 
when you’ve finished that 
patch you might put your head 
indoors and tell me how to fix 
that corner seat.” 

Neil nodded assent, and 
the amateur’ carpenter 
vanished, only to reappear a 
moment later, however. 

“Neil, can’t you _ find 
something to run over that 
verandah, something to grow 
in double-quick time—looks 
rather bald, eh?” 

“ There’s gourds,” ob- 
served Neil sententiously, 
“T’ve heard of them growing 
in a night.” 

“Oh, get out man. I mean 
something soft and thick and 
sweet-scented, fit to make a 
pretty frame for a figure in a 
white gown, see?” 

Neil looked, but not having 
the lover’s vision saw only the 
hard outline of posts and cor- 
rugated iron. He stroked his 
beard thoughtfully. 

“No flower seeds to be had ; 
don’t deal in ’em at the store ; 
but perhaps I'll find a bit of 
traveller’s joy or honeysuckle. I'll do my 
best, Jack.” 

So Jack disappeared again, another diffi- 
culty disposed of. For nearly an hour Neil 
worked steadily on to the accompaniment of 
his thoughts. A revolution was impending 
at Barend’s, it would begin with the advent 
of the bride, but who could say what develop- 
ment it would take under her influence? 
He was glad for Jack’s sake that Dora had 
agreed to come out and brave the rough and 
lonely life of the raw mining settlement ; it 
showed she had courage, if only the courage 
for adventure, and allowing fifty per cent, 
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discount off Jack’s estimate of her character 
there still remained enough to build hopes 
upon. He did not marvel at any girl liking 
Jack and sticking to him at all odds, but how 
would she treat his friends ? 

Soberly he put his tools away, then took 
off his boots, stowed his pipe in his pocket, 
and entered the house. He always did this, 
although the house was at present but a bare 
framework of wood and floor; but to Neil, 
who had lived nearly twice as long as Jack, 
this home-building was a sacred thing, and 
he approached it with reverence. 

“Come along and tell me if this is not 
just an ideal seat for an evening’s meditation,” 
Jack cried, adding airily, “ of course you will 
figure to yourself that it is covered with 
Liberty rugs and cushions, as it will be 
eventually! Neil, man, only to think that 
six weeks from to-day she may be sitting 
there, her very self . 

“And there’s six weeks’ 
put into this place before it’s 
fit for her to come to at all; 
not that she'll mind, I dare- 
say, if the cushions and 
fallals are not there just at 
first.” 

“ But they will be ’cause 
that’s her part, and _ she’s 
always ready for the occasion ; 
it’s me that fails to get through. 
Wish I'd been apprenticed to 
a carpenter. Seems to me 
it’s carpenters and builders 
and cooks that matter in this 
world after all, brains and 
books aren’t of much account 
when you come to_practi- 
calities.” 

‘*‘ Oh, yes, they are ; I tell 
you it’s heart that helps most 
of all, and when a man puts 
his heart into his work he 
gets through better than the 
best hand without it.” 

“Weli, I’ve put in all the 
heart that Dora hasn’t got 
charge of, so perhaps it'll 
be all right; only to think, 
Neil 23 

“Drop it, lad, do; it’s 
time we were getting back 
to night quarters and supper. 


I'll be worn to a skeleton 
XXX—44 


to be 


work 
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ere the six weeks are through if you keep on 
at this rate.” 

After a final inspection of his treasured 
estate Jack at last came to where Neil stood 
watching the rays of evening light fade be- 
hind the far-away hills, and together they 
ploughed through the half-mile of rough 
track towards where glimmering lights told 
Barend’s settlement to be. A long streak 
shone across the roadway as some one came 
out of Billy Bray’s store and left the door 
ajar ; the groups of loafers inside and at the 
bar of the canteen showed up with un- 
attractive distinctness. 

Jack shuddered. 

“They're a beastly crew,” he muttered, 
“I’m glad I pitched my cabin far enough 
away even if ’tis a bit lonesome ; I wouldn’t 
have their talk get to Dora’s ears, nor too 
much of the sight of them either.” 

“Tt won’t. You can lay your stake on 
There’s 


that, Jack, if she’s of the right sort. 


‘**May I say welcome to the bride—the first bride at Barend’s 


Camp’” 
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every man amongst them as keen on her 
coming as can be, though they don’t show it. 
She'll have the welcome of a queen, I'll 
wager.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“ More likely they’ll make it an excuse for 
an extra swill. Question is, Neil, will she 
be able to stand life in such a hole ?” 

“That depends on what she chooses to 
make of the hole, I guess,” Neil answered 
slowly. “IT ’Il lay my faith it won’t be the 


lads’ fault if she don’t win straight off.” 


Time has a trick of increasing his speed 
when more than the usual amount of work 
has to be crowded into a given space, and 
the day came when Jack was to start and 
meet his bride. She was coming by the 
Beira route and they would be married at 
Salisbury. After a few days’ honeymoon 
they would leave-for Charter, and from thence 
on to Barend’s by the single track, a weari- 
some journey of fourteen hours, but home 
would be at the end of it. Jack was in 
buoyant spirits and his gaiety infected the 
whole camp. The boys gave him a royal 
send-off, a foretaste of the welcome that was 
to follow in a week’s time. After he had 
gone mysterious movements possessed the 
place. The rough shed, called by courtesy a 
station, was transformed, a trolley car was 
painted and covered with light canvas, flags, 
soi-disant,went up,and lanterns were trimmed 
ready to flash beacon lights of illumination. 
On Saturday, the day of her home-coming, 
every lamp and candle in Barend’s would 
flicker its welcome to the first bride of the 
town. 

Though holidays were not usually asked 
or given, on this Saturday, ere the afternoon 
had far advanced, the stamps were hung up 
and work knocked off. By six o’clock every 
man had donned the best garments he 
possessed and water had taken off the week’s 
grime. By seven the track was being 
watched with feverish eagerness ; at seven- 
fifteen the headlight showed, and a horse was 
hitched to the waggon while quick hands 
strewed the platform with green soft grass. 
The lamps flashed out through the gathering 
dusk. 

Jack swung down from the one passenger 
car and turned to assist the small—oh, such 
a small figure behind him. A long grey 
dust cloak and veil enveloped her, and Neil’s 
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heart sank for a moment, how disappointed 
the boys would be with this unbridelike 
atom. 

Happily some one else came forward at 
this juncture, hat in hand. It was the foreman 
of the miners. 

“ May I say welcome to the bride—the 
first bride at Barend’s Camp—God bless 
her!” 

The last words were said rather loudly and 
they carried on the still night air. 

“© Ay, God bless her—hurrah!” echoed 
from point to point. Jack looked round in 
amazement—thelights, the flags, the greenery, 
and the half-hidden crowd of faces. 

“‘ Off with your cloak, Dora,” he whispered, 
“let the lads see you, sweetheart ! ” 

Her woman’s wit caught his meaning, and 
in a trice she mounted the waggon steps 
letting fall her cloak and hood, and stood 
there in soft white dress her two eyes shining 
like stars. Cheers broke out again with 
redoubled strength. The slim white figure 
with the shining eyes had won her place. 

Fifty pairs of willing hands helped to load 
the waggon, and some started on ahead with 
lanterns to light the road though the moon 
above was doing its best to glorify all. 

‘¢ Jack,” whispered Dora, “ what are they 
going to do now?” 

“Go and get drunk for the sake of your 
health, my dear,” he answered, as he pre- 
pared to gather up the reins, and Neil swung 
himself on the back of the leading horse. 

“Wait!” she said imperiously, then 
rising and lifting her clear treble she called 
out: 

“Men, will you follow on? I want to 
receive you all at my home to-night. Please 
come.” 

Jack gasped. 

“ But, Dora,” he began, when a soft hand 
was laid over his mouth. 

“Hush, dear, and drive on as fast as you 
can, my health requires it! ” 

Neil cheered on the horses, chuckling to 
himself. 

“She’s the right stuff; got the whip- 
handle now, by Jove!” 

Jack had relapsed into dumb dismay, 
picturing the invasion of their tiny domain, 
but Dora’s brain was working rapidly. 

“Tid you say cherries, Jack ?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“ Neil did, ask him.” 
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But she was deep in cogitation again. 
Presently the moonshine glinted on the 
galvanized roof of the cabin, and Jack said, 
cheerily, “‘Here’s home at last!” Neil 
lingered awhile outside until he heard his 
name called excitedly. 

‘Such riches! Where did they come 
from? —cream and butter, cakes and 
chickens. Who’s done it all?” 

“ Wedding presents, every one of them; 
it’s the boys ; they ransacked the country.” 

Dora came running out, a flush on her 
cheeks, and all traces of fatigue vanished. 

‘That brown box, Neil, please, lift it 
carefully, will you? And will one of you 
uncord the one marked ‘ china.’ I want my 
best service out to-night.” 

The moon looked down on a busy scene 
for the next quarter of an hour; but 
presently, when heavy footsteps were heard 
crunching the gravel round the “ stoop,” 
something like order had been evolved out 
of the bustle. On the verandah a table with 
a white cloth was set, on which reposed the 
cake Dora had brought over- 
seas ; the smell of coffee stole 
out into the night, and Neil 
brought in a huge basket of 
cherries. 

Iato hands that for years 
had handled only canteen 
mugs Dora unreservedly gave 
her dainty cups and saucers, 
and never had nectar mixed 
by gods seemed more fragrant. 
The consciousness that eyes 
were focussed upon her from 
every available seat within doors 
and without did not make her 
shrink or falter, This night 
Dora had stepped into her 
kingdom, and she was every 
inch its sovereign. A _ royal 
welcome was returned as 
royally as one had been given. 
Neil, looking on, rejoiced—for 
his friend, for himself, and 
most of all for the rough lads 
this little woman had con- 
quered once and for ever. 
When she said, flashing a merry 
defiance at Jack as if daring him 
to deny her, “I shall be ‘ At 
Home’ every Saturday from this 
timeforth, please come allof you 
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who possibly can,” and her smile went round 
the circle, tears almost ran into his eyes. 

“That’s the death-blow to Billy’s trade, 
sure,” he whispered to Jack. 


Though a tyrant dies hard even when his 
back is broken, Neil had not spoken too 
surely when he prophesied the doom of the 
drink-devil at Barend’s. Old Billy might 
swear and light his tavern early and late, but 
his customers grew steadily fewer and their 
tastes more sober. . . . Then the spell of 
Saturday crept over into Sunday, and the 
little iron church, that the mine-owners had 
built as a salve to their consciences, began at 
last to have a congregation; it was worth 
while going only to sit and look at the bride 
by the side of her young husband, as couples 
sat in church in the far-away homeland. _ It 
brought back forgotten pictures and words, 
and quiet thoughts made accompaniment to 
the preaching. Neither might be remarkable 
for effect, but they worked like dew on the 
hard ground. 


‘Every man’s head was bared as he stepped up to look at 


the tiny face of the gift” 
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A year had passed when one night black 
despair stalked through Barend’s Camp. 
Honrs before an imperative summons had 
been flashed along the wire to Charter, and 
the next train was being watched for with 
anxious eyes. When the physician got down 
he was accompanied by a silent procession 
to thedoor. Outside the little wooden house 
the night-birds were calling in the moon- 
light, but only furtive whispers passed 
amongst the crowd who watched shadows 
flitting across the blinds of the casement 
panes. 

After what seemed hours Neil came out 
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on to the verandah, a long white bundle laid 
over his arm, his face set and pale. 

‘“‘ Lads,” he said, ‘“‘the bride has left you 
a parting gift. This is her message: ‘ Tell 
the boys to keep so that my Pearl may grow 
up amongst them white and clean. I leave 
her in their care.’” 

Every man’s head was bared as he received 
that message and stepped up to look at the 
tiny face of the gift, while in the book of the 
Recording Angel above against every man’s 
name was registered a solemn vow to live so 
that the child in their midst should never be 
ashamed. 


CHRIST IN THE JUNGLE 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


ss E are without a shepherd, but 
we have not been so much 
oppressed since Jisu Masi 


(Jesus Christ) came to the 
Jungle,” so said a thoughtful Santal to the 


missionary. 

‘Though their country is bounded on the 
east and north by the Ganges, and its 
southern border stretches to within 100 
miles from Calcutta, the Santals (or Santhals, 
as some call them) won little notice from 
Christian philanthropists till after their great 
rebellion in 1856. Several vigorous and 
very successful missions have since then been 
planted among them, The field has been 
happily divided so as to prevent overlapping 
and unseemly rivalry. The Episcopalians 
are in the north ; the American Baptists and 
United Free Church of Scotland in the south; 
and the Scandinavians occupy the centre. 
There are also two or three independent 
missions. 

I shall draw my illustrations from the 
Scottish missions which I visited during last 
winter. In a district of over seventy miles 
they have three central stations and many 
out-stations. 

Perhaps the reader would like to have, to 
begin with, a glimpse of the natural man in 
his primitive simplicity. Let me introduce 
you to a Santal in the heart of the jungle. 


The scenes of the elder world are 
repeated before our eyes, and in the forest 
primeval we are greeted by many an Arcadia 
and Sweet Auburn. Our guide is a well- 
knit athlete, though not tall ; he wears, not 
clothes, but a cloth, a white loin-cloth; 
carries a stout bamboo, the Santal shillelagh. 
His bouy is the colour of chocolate or bronze. 
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SANTAL WOMEN AT THE WELL 


I take him to be a young woodland swell, 


who is in full dress for the great yearly 


festival. His copious coal-black hair is 
tied like a woman’s, parted in the middle, 
and gathered into a large knot behind ; he 
wears a shining nose-ring and two ear-rings ; 
four or five strings of beads round the neck; 
two bracelets on each arm, from one of which 
hangs down a long purple tassel. His feet 
are bare, and the soles as tough as leather. 
His legs seem to be as untearable asa child’s 
cloth book. 

One wonders at finding so many villages 
in what seems at a distance to be an unbroken 
forest. Each village has just one street, and 
every little steading is a square with a court- 
yard, and embowered with big, dark green 
leaves. The mud-houses are remarkably 
clean, for the people are great believers in 
the broom. It is a very beautiful sight to 
see the cattle driven home at “ the hour of 
cow-dust,” for that is their name for the 
gloining. But they have no gloaming. What 
we call the twilight, that is a time between 
two lights, they call “the time of union.” 
So quickly does black night rush on the 
stage that the hours of sun and of darkness 
seem to touch. There also the “ox knoweth 


his owner,” for cach turns into his own byre. 
The whole village is adorned with splendid 
old trees, bamboo clumps, palmyra and 
other palms, and castor-oil trees. In spite 
of its unhappy associations, the castor-oil 
plant is remarkably graceful both in form and 
colour. It is used here, not for medicine, 
but for lamp oil, but it is being displaced. 
Everywhere, as in the remotest nooks of 
Palestine and Arabia, and, I suppose, in 
other Eastern countries, one finds petroleum, 
or, as the natives happily call them, “ earth- 
oil,” cans used instead of the old-world water 
jars. 

The sense of beauty grows upon one. 
Some parts of the scene look like the parks 
around our mansions at home. ‘The crops 
are really good and display very beautiful 
colours. Some of them are twice as high as 
a man. 

We receive profound obeisances from the 
villagers. Some of them almost touch the 
ground with their foreheads. They would 
have fled from us like startled deer had the 
missionary not taught them tu iook on the 
white man as their best friend. But the 
children scream and take to their heels, 
mastered by the instincts of their race. They 
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have nota rag of clothing ; and, with the ex- 
ception of their faces, their bodies are moulded 
like the image of the classic Apollo or Venus 
of Milo in bronze. They wear only a string 
with little jingling bells and cowrie shells and 
other strange charms to protect them from 
the malignant demons which are believed 
to be always hovering round. That string 
also clearly defines the limit of temperance 
in eating. They can eat as much rice as the 
string allows, and they must eat much to 
satisfy hunger. Probably no other definition 
of this varying virtue is so intellizible and 
effective. 

The religious festivities of the harvest 
home, or “the harvest joy” as they call it, 
are not over yet, and we come upon a large 
dancing party. An old woman hurrics into 
the courtyard and brings us a string bed to 
siton. Stimulated by the presence of the 
sahibs, like an orator by a large audience, 
their drumming grows faster and more 
furious. Singing, dancing, eatinz,and drinking 
make up their idea of complete bliss. These 
exercises last five or six days, night and day 
on end, no doubt with pauses. But they 
dance always in the open air, and without 
violent exertion. And men and women 
never dance as partners : that they regard as 
improper. The women link arms and hands 
together, and keep time to the music by 
advancing towards the men and then retreat- 
ing. Their demeanour is very modest, and 
the whole performance is of the most inno- 
cent description. 

This is a religious festival, accompanied by 
sccrifices ; but there is no trace of reverence 
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in it. A youth is playing the part of court 
jester or circus clown. He has an old 
basket for a fiddle, and a twig for a fiddle 
stick. He takes his place among the instru- 
mentalists, mimics all their motions with 
exaggerated gestures, and keeps step with 
them as they caper about with drums, flutes, 
and fiddles. 

Though this festival is the Santal thanks- 
giving for the harvest, the Christians shun it, 
as it is interwoven with some of the worst 
heathen practices. This is a land of surprises 
and contraries. ‘The moon is upside down, 
like so many things under it. The roofs of 
houses are built before the walls; the children 
beat their parents ; often the innocent are 
punished while the guilty get off; the jungle 
gods are devils ; and the jungle folk, like the 
Hindus, sin religiously. 

We pass large stretches of rice fields, 
separated by little ridges or embankments. 
But soon all these dividing lines will dis- 
appear under the growing grain. So will 
it be, the missionary tells us, with the sections 
of the Church visible when they attain to an 
ampler fruitfulness. 

Toondee, in the district of Beerbhoom, one 
of the mission stations, specially interested 
me. There I found both the past and the 
future in the present—the past of our own 
land and the possible future in districts 
like Santalia. As on a magician’s mantle I 
was carried back to the origins of civilisation. 
Around were many vivid and perfect illus- 
trations of the methods by which the villages 
and towns of Europe were created. ‘The 
ccene helped one to understand such books 
as Montalambert’s “The Monks 
of the West.” 

This is the process in general 
outline. Two or three monks, 
singing psalms, penetrated the 
dark forest. ‘They chose a fertile 
spot near a river. There they 
built their cell of mud and 
wattle. For a cell, as’ some one 
has said, is the beginning of 
civilisation as of organised life. 
The monks made a clearing, 
gathered the neighbouring savages 
around them, and instructed 
them in the arts of life, and 
in Christianity as they understood 
it. Such were the beginnings of 
most of the great cities of Europe, 
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Let us turn now from the medieval achieve- 
ment to its modern paraliel. 


Twenty-one years ago the Rev. A. Camp- 
bell, who had then spent a few years in the 
country, set out to found a new mission. 
Ile pushed on into the heart of the jungle 
and selected a spot surrounded by villages 
where Christ was not known. 
desire not to build on another man’s foun- 


It was his 
dation. ‘The only roads then within miles 
of it were the dry river beds in hot weather, 
and wriggling footpaths in which two could 
not walk abreast. ‘‘ Dustoor ”—that is, use- 
and-wont—rules this land, and on broad 
highways the Indians still walk in what is 
called “Indian file.” Very rarely do you 
see the country folk walking abreast as in 
our land. The old custom has survived 
the necessity for it. Mr. Campbell found a 
deserted village. An epidemic had convinced 
the people that it was haunted by some very 
malignant and incensed demons, and they 
had fled interror. They used to take round- 
about roads to avoid the blighted territory. 
They expected that great calamities would 
come upon the missionary; but as he lived 
on and enjoyed good health, they slowly 
came to believe that he had powerful charms 


un'cnown to thcir own devil-drivers. The 


demons at least helped him to buy the land 
cheap. Like the old monks, he built a hut 
and set to work. 

At first the people ran away at his approach 
as if he had been “a man-eating tiger.” 
His colleague says that he might have been 
called, Magor Missabib, a terror on every 
side. Nowhe has sometimes to station men 
to regulate the crowd of visitors. 

That part of the desert to-day literally 
blossoms like the rose. ‘There, as the elder 
Darwin said of Patagonia, “ The presence of 
the missionary has been as the wand of the 
magician.” He has a good farm where the 
boys and girls are taught improved methods 
of agriculture. He has introduced the silk- 
worm industry and has a sixteen-acre grove of 
mulberry-trees. He has made a discovery 
which promises to provide remunerative em- 
ployment for the Santals. As good roads 
as those at home connect his village with the 
outer world, and as they were made in days 
of famine, every foot of them is a token of 
compassion for the perishing poor. He has 
a substantial bungalow, and church and 
school-houses, and printing-house, and farm 
steadings. Several tanks and wells now secure 
fertility, and help to make the people famine- 
proof. Over 200 jungle children, happy, 












































healthy, and 
clean—some 
of them 
fam ine- 
orphans—are 
housed, fed, 
and edu- 
cated. Their 
vigorous, bee- 
like hum is 
always in 
cne’s ears 
during school 
hours. They 
are taught 
farm -work, 
brick - mak- 
ing, building, 
carpentry,&c. 
It is expected 
that many of 
them will be- 
come teachers 
and evangelists. Near by stands a neat dis- 
pensary under the charge of two trained dis- 
pensers, who have at intervals the aid of a 
qualified physician. But the printing-house 
is the most wonderful evidence of progress in 
the jungle. Eighteen young Santals, who 
were recently running wild, are now occupied 
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with printing and binding books in five 
languages. The excellence bf thei: work has 
already secured constant employment. They 
also print a newspaper, and they have almost 
finished the first dictionary of the Santal 
language. It has been compiled by Mr. 
Campbell and his colleagues. It will be 
practically an encyclopedia so far as things 
Santal are concerned. 

By the aid of his young men Mr. Campbell 
has made a complete collection of the botan- 
ical specimens of the district. He has also 
laid the foundations of useful knowledge in 
several other departments. He was awarded 
a medal and diploma for having sent over 
700 products of Santalia to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in London in 1886. 

All this has been done within twenty-one 
years, not bya large brotherhood of monks, but 
by one man, who is first of all a missionary, 
and whose chief desire is to bring the heathen 
into the fold of the Good Shepherd. The 
church, to borrow an image from electricity, 
is the “power-house” and “generating- 
station ” for all these far-reaching and bene- 
ficent activities. 

If any think that Apostolic Christianity is 
a narrow and sour thing, they should see the 
joyous children edging up to their “ father” 
—the only father many of them have ever 
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known—and plucking his sleeve to gain a 
smile or an encouraging word. If any have 
little faith in the divine dynamics of the 
Gospel, and in its manifold earthly _ by- 
products, a half-hour’s visit to ‘oondee might 
correct their melancholy philosophy. On the 
faces of the people, on the houses, fertile 
fields, fruit trees, roads, wells,and water tanks, 
is written in letters all may read that law of 
Christ—“ First the Kingdom,” and _ then 
“all these things into the bargain.” He 
who visits this Colony of Mercy in the jungle 
will not be disposed to despair of the eleva- 
tion of the poorest of India’s tribes, and he 
will find ample material for a fresh chapter 
in “ Gesta Christi.” 

Mr. Campbell used to take part in the 
great yearly hunting expeditions of the tribe, 
and also in the parliament held as its close. 
At last the chiefs publicly admitted that his 
religion was the best, but pled that they 
must wait till all their people were willing to 
act together. The need for united action in 
face of their enemies has left them with little 
sense of personal responsibility. 

The United Free Church of Scotland has 
also planted in this district two successful 
medical missions, under the care of Dr. Dyer 
and Dr. MacPhail. ‘The story of one of them 
may encourage those who cherish a generous 


interest in efforts to raise from the dust the 
outcasts of India. 

It is twenty years since Chakai—some 
sixty miles from Toondee—was first visited 
by a Christian missionary. Dr. Dyer then 
pitched his tent under a simul tree (usually 
called the cotton tree), which, by the aid of 








THE COTTON TREE WHFRE THE FIRST MISSIONARY 
PITCHED HIS TENT 








IRON SMELTERS IN SANTALIA, 


THE WOMAN IS HEI PING THE MAN, AS HER WEIGHT IS NEEDED TO 


WORK IHE BELLOWS 


the Kodak, is faithfully represented in the 
neighbouring picture. ‘I'he doctor’s servants 


found shelter under the adjoining banyan 


tree. All the people there were then devil- 
worshippers. Probably not one of them had 
once heard the name of Christ. Since then 
the cotton tree has grown equally a-top, in its 
trunk, and underground. Its long roots 
and branches keep step with each other, and 
it has the peculiarity of throwing out around 
its broad trunk large buttresses like the 
buttresses on church-walls. These supports 
are in a line with the main branches which 
they balance; and when young they have 
protecting spikes, which they discard when 
they are strong enough to do without them. 
The slender suckers of the banyan tree 
twenty years ago are now extra roots. But 
these two tree-parables of solid growth fail 
‘to illustrate the progress of this mission. 
All the usual mission agencies were by-and- 
by planted near these two trees. The 
chiefs eldest son, a manly young fellow, and 
now the chief, was the first convert. He 
endured not a little persecution, but the 
people in council have now decided that they 
wiil no longer harass the converts. Many 
of the ycung were attracted by the new 
doctiine, and the startlingly new illustrations 


of it. A good hospital was established, and 
it has had an enormous influence. The 
doctor at first had to go to the people, but 
now they are coming to him in growing 
numbers. Some travel painfully a nine days’ 
journey to the hospital. To many the 
dcector seems to be a miracle-worker like 
Christ in Galilee. “You are not men, you 
are gods,” said one who had been healed. 
Another addressed a letter to him as “ the 
eye-maker,” and asked him to make new 
eyes for his blind mother. ‘The patients 
made profound obeisances to me. ‘They 
did not know that I was only a preacher. 
They thought that I must also be a life- 
giver and an incarnation of the great God. 
Their creed makes the patients very patient 
indeed under their trusted physician, but 
they neglect nearly all the rules which our 
doctors lay down for convalescents. Yet 
they recover wonderfully. About ninety-five 
per cent. of operations for cataract are 
successful. It almost baffles their belief that 
mighty sahibs, as they esteem them, should 
come so far, settle down among them for 
life, show them such kindness, and work 
such wonders, and all without a pice of 
backsheesh. But the dullest can under- 
stand the mercy of God in Christ when it is 
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accompanied by such radiant object-lessons 
and touching illustrations. 

Not far from this hospital the people 
destroyed their village temple, laid aside the 
timber for the repair of the school, and 
presented the missionary with their idols. 

I saw the opening of their large new 
church. _The building of it was a liberal 
education to the natives, for their hands had 
done all the work aboutit. It was crowded 
at the opening. Some fifty Christian Santal 
men and as many women had walked about 
thirty miles to be present. The opening 
collection included several heaps of grain 
that were laid on the floor in front of the 
pulpit. A hymn was sung which had been 
composed for the occasion by one of tie 
converts, who was once a foundling, ready 
to perish when discovered by the missionary. 
Four men accompanied the singing with 
their native bamboo flutes. ‘The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated by a goodly company, 
chiefly of vigorous young men and women, 
with impressive stillness, and with many 
tokens of reverence and devoutness. 

The Santals under the influence of the 
missions are much more prosperous than 
their neighbours. But they do their best 
to conceal the fact. ‘This is a survivai from 
the time when Indian rulers were robbers, 
to whom their subjects were like the poet’s 
sheep, which grow wool not for themselves. 
Christian education has quickened the intel- 
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lects of many and made them intelligent 
enough to reap the advantages which recent 
legislaticn has brought within their reach. 
One day I was at a market which had 
brought together some four hundred heathen 
Santals. It was not easy to believe that they 
belonged to the same race as the people I 
had met at the missions. ‘These market-folk 
looked like veritable Calibans. Their faces 
showed that they had not risen above the 
rude urgencies of their animal appetites. 
Many Christian philanthropists are now 
recognising the hopefulness of Christian 
work among these hill tribes. The jungle- 
folk have little to unlearn. Indeed, among 
some of them the name fora heathen means 
one without religion. They have good 
human stuff in them; they are not under 
the thraldom of a subtle pantheism; and 
* dustoor,” or custom, does not tyrannise 
over them as over the Hindus. And 
they have shown that they are capable of 
loyalty and unselfish devotion. Lord 
Roberts, in his “ Forty-one Years in India,” 
gratefully records that his six orderlies, who 
belonged to three of the hill tribes, were 
completely devoted to him, and that in 
hours of danger they screened him from the 
bullets. John Nicholson was worshipped 
by a sect, who called themselves Nichol- 
seyns, They kept on worshipping him in 
spite of the fact that he had defeated them, 
and had also flogged them for their adoring 
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hero they worship him in a fashion 
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superstition. When news of Nicholson’s 
death reached them, one of the tribe ccom- 
mitted suicide, saying that it was not worth 
while living any longer. Many of them 
resolved to worship Nicholson’s God, and 
they sent for a missionary to instruct them 
in the Christian faith. The photograph of 
Sir Donald McLeod was worshipped by 
another hill tribe as an incarnation of the 
deity. Lord Northbrook found this out, and 
mentioned the fact at a missionary meeting 
in London. When Sir Herbert Edwardes 
died, his water-carrier, who had served him 
in war and peace all through his Indian life, 
said to the missionary at the station, “ My 
master was such a good man. I have seen 
him under all circumstances, and I have 
never seen him make a mistake. He can’t 
have made a mistake in his religion. Will 
ycu teach me his religion? I should like 
to believe what he believed.” 

After Sir Henry Ramsay had retired from 
the post of commissioner, he remained for 
eight years among the mountaineers over 
whom he had ruled, doing them all the good 
in his power. Several civilians and military 
officers have imitated his example, and it is 
understood that others of the same class 
cherish the same intention. 

The Indians, especially the hill tribes, 
are naturally hero-worshippers; but their 
own races have not produced many heroes 
whom they can trust and love. Their 
hero-worshipping instincts, often so cruelly 
disappointed, turn eagerly and pathetically to 
she sahibs. And when they do find a real 





unknown in Europe. They lavish 
upon him divine honours. From 
the days of Schwartz till now, 
many rajahs and nobles have 
made the missionary the guardian 
of their children. I witnessed the 
funeral of the premier nobleman 
in a native state. The deceased, 
from being the most resolute 
opponent of the missionaries had 
become their devoted friend, 
and, indeed, their pupil. On 
his death-bed he arranged that 
two missionaries should have 
that place in the funeral pro- 
cession which an Indian re- 
serves for his most honoured 
friends. Sometimes the portrait 
of the sahib has a place alongside of the 
pictures of the gods. The very interesting 
“Life of Irene Petrie” tells us that in Ladakh 
she found a medical missionary whom the 
natives had gratefully named “ Khutuktus,” 
that is, “Incarnation of God.” In such 
cases, “The Presence” means literally a 
present deity. In his suggestive book, 
“ Twelve Indian Statesmen,” Dr. George 
Smith gives many touching illustrations of 
the passionate devotion which Christian 
statesmen have easily won among the natives. 
They expect every British official to be a 
“righteous” man, but when he is also a 
“ good” man, they have shown that they can 
“even dare to die” for him. ‘ We perceive 
that you respect us, and we will be faithful 
to you for ever,” said the wild Beydurs to 
Meadows Taylor, who had treated them with 
true Christian courtesy. They kept their 
word. Wherever he went, they shouted 
“ Victory to the Son of Mahadeo ” (the Great 
God). 

The ascendency of the Briton in India, 
when nobly used, often gives the missionary 
an amazing influence. So far as that land 
is concerned, we need not offer up the 
old prayer for an open door. From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin all the doors 
are wide open, and nailed open. It might 
be more correct to say that the doors there 
have been taken off their hinges. India 
now, very probably, offers to the British 
churches such opportunities as have never 
been within the reach of any other nation 
since Christ trod our planet. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. WILFRID J. MOULTON, B.A., BrisToL 


OUR CALLERS 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: ‘ Rich in good works "—1 Tim. vi. 18 
Hymn: ‘ Saviour, teach me, day by day" 


THE INCOME-TAX PAPER 


HAT a number of people there are 
who come to our house doors 
during a year! There is the 
postman, generally so welcome 

a caller. Sometimes, when it is Christmas 
or somebody’s birthday, all the boys and girls 
in the house come tumbling downstairs, all in 
a hurry to be first to answer his double rat-tat. 
Then there are the tradesmen’s boys, who 
remember us always, and only ask to be 
remembered once a year. ‘Then there are 
friends whose coming cheers us up on the 
dullest days. And, to a minister’s house, 
there keep coming people who are sad or 
poor or anxious, and who always seem to 
bring their troubles there. 

Now I have been thinking about another 
lot of callers still, people who come with blue 
papers and white papers, with books of 
pictures and with many coloured bills, and 
hand them in at the doors. AndasI thought 
about them, I remembered the boys and girls 
who expect to be talked to every Sunday, as 
regular as clockwork, and who are so good 
in listening, with all their ears and eyes, to 
what is meant for them. Shall we then take 
for our texts for a month some of these 
papers and see what they can teach us? Our 
first text shall be a long blue paper with 
“income-tax” written on it. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wants very much to 
know exactly how much money I had to 
spend last year. I have to write and tell 
him, and then he sends to tell me how much 
I must pay to keep our army and navy, and 
to help in the government of the country. 
Sometimes when your fathers see all the boys 
and girls round their tables, and see how fast 
the biz loaves and the joints of meat go out 
of sight, they wish the Chancellor would only 
send his papers to old bachelors or to people 
who haven’t got any children. 


What is the paper for then? It is to find 


out, as we say, how much a man is worth, to 
try to make every one do his fair share in 
carrying the burdens a great country has to 
bear. 

Now I wonder what would happen if God 
were to tell us all, children as well, to fill up 
our papers and tell Him how much we are 
worth. We shall all have to fill up that 
paper some day or have it filled up for us 
when we stand before Him. and we should 
all like Him to say to us, not what was said 
once to one who thought himself rich, “ Thou 
knowest not that thou art the wretched one 
and miserable and poor,” but to say instead 
“all things are yours.” I want you to 
learn two rules that God has for settling 
whether we are rich or poor. 

The first rule is that He judges what we are 
worth not by what we have but by what we are. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer can find 
out how much a man has, how many houses, 
how many acres of land, how much money, 
but he cannot read inside the heart. But 
God reads all our secret thoughts, and some 
of the people who pay a great deal of income- 
tax He thinks very poor indeed. I remember 
once going to a gathering of all the children 
who belonged to one church. Some of them 
came from rich homes, and were very nicely 
and warmly dressed, and some of them came 
from the back courts and narrow streets 
behind the church, and looked shabby and 
pinched. When tea was over, and the room 
began to be cleared for an entertainment, 
some of the best-dressed boys and girls ran 
off to the front, and sat themselves on the 
best seats, and frowned at any one who 
wanted to come beside them. But one 
brave lassie, whose home was only two small 
rooms, began to put the little ones on the 
seats, and to try to help the workers, and 
then went cheerfully to take the only seat 
ieft, right at the back. Yet among all the 
hundreds of children there was not one who 
looked happier or clapped louder or laughed 
more merrily. And when I said “ good- 
night” to her at the door, and asked her if 
she had enjoyed herself, she said, “ Oh, it 
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was sp'endid!” She was, I think, really the 
richest child there. I don’t suppose she had 
a purse at all, but her heart was in God’s 
sight a rich treasure-house, full of unselfish- 
ness and kindness. How much treasure is 
there in your hearts ? 


SECOND EVENING 


Text: ‘‘ How much owest thou ? '’—Luke xvi. 5 
Hymn: ‘ O what can little hands do"’ 


THE INCOME-TAX PAPER (continued) 


WE are to learn to-night another rule that 
God has for filling up this paper for us. He 
measures us not by what we keep but by 
what we giveaway. The things that we say 
we have God does not count except to ask 
what we have done with them. What He 
counts is how much of ourselves we have 
given away to make other people happy. Let 
me tell you a story to make that plain. There 
was once a very rich man, so rich that they 
called him a millionaire. He lived allalone, 
for he had neither wife nor child nor friend to 
love. And every one said he was the hardest 
and sternest man in all that countryside. If 
any one who was in trouble came to him he 
used to drive him away with rough and cruel 
words, and say that he never begged from 
any one, and no one should beg from him. 
Sometimes in the long summer days when 
his fields were rich with the golden harvest 
that God had sent, he would sit alone and 
count up all that he had, and then go off to 
bed laughing to himself to think how big his 
stock was growing. Now it happened after 
one of these evenings that he had a very 
strange dream. He found himself walking 
along the streets of a town he had never seen 
before. Yet some of the faces of the people 
seemed familiar to him. He met one man 
whom every one seemed to honour, and at 
whose coming every one made way. And he 
rubbed his eyes in bewilderment, for the face 
was the face of a poor labourer on his own 
estate, at whom he often used to laugh, 
because, beside his own children, he had 
taken in and cared for a little boy and girl 
who had been left orphans. And as he 
looked he had another surprise, for a great 
lady passed by who reminded him strangely 
of a poor widow who had only parish pay to 
live on, but was always sent for to any house 
where there was any sickness or trouble. By 
and by he began to fee] hyngry, but to his 


annoyance he found he had .neither purse 
nor pocket-book with him. But right in 
front of him stood-a great bank, and he went 
in confidently, for his name was known in 
all the banks and stock-exchanges of the 
world. He told his name to the man behind 
the counter, but he only shook his head, and 
said that no such name was ever found there. 
Angrily he burst out into the street once 
more and wandered up and down, until at 
last, quite worn-out, he sank down in a quiet 
corner and began to think. He searched 
eagerly through every pocket, and at last, 
hidden away in a corner, he found one little 
coin. It was a sixpence, witha hole pierced 
through it and with his initials scratched 
upon it. As he looked at it he remembered 
it had been his before. Years ago, when he 
had been a grasping selfish boy, he had yet 
been touched one day by a story of distress 
and had given his only coin, his lucky six- 
pence, to a poor lad. He remembered how 
his friends had laughed at him, and how he 
had vowed, and kept his word, never to give 
away anything again. A flood of tears, the 
first he had shed since childhood, rushed to 
his eyes, and he awoke. Do you think you 
can understand his lesson? He was only really 
worth the one kind action of his life. The 
poor man who had given out of his poverty, 
the poor woman who had no money to give 
at all, but who had given herself, her sym- 
pathy, were very rich in God’s sight; but he 
was very poor. 

That was how Jesus was rich. Rich be- 
cause He had always so much to give away— 
kind words, loving looks, gentle deeds. Will 
not you try tobe like Him? And remember 
that when we fill up our income paper for 
God we do not arrange it under £ s. d., but 
under Love, Service, Duty. 


THIRD EVENING 


Text: ‘‘ The Lamb’s book of life '’—Rev. xxi. 27 
Hymn: “ There's a Friend for little children "” 


THE CENSUS PAFER 


You must all have seen the blue paper that 
was left at our houses last March. Many 
boys and girls remember how, at breakfast 
time on Monday morning, their father took 
pen and ink and put down every name, from 
his own name down to that of the tiny baby. 
In one house in the city where I live God 
sent a little child at ten minutes to twelve 
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on Sunday night, and the father entered him, 
name—unknown, age—ten minutes. Per- 
haps, when that little child grows to be a 
man, he will like to think that the same thing 
happened to him as to the infant Jesus, for 
He was born while a great census was being 
made by the command of the Roman 
I-mperor, when Mary and Joseph had to go 
to Bethlehem to beenrolled, All our names, 
then, were put on these lists, and, presently, 
when they have all been arranged and 
counted, we shall hear how many people were 
living in our towns on that last night of 
March, and the numbers will go into the new 
geography books for the children to learn 
and try to remember. My census paper set 
me thinking of another great book of names 
which is kept in heaven, and which is called 
the Lamb’s Book of Life. St. John tells us 
that only those whose names were found 
there were allowed to go in to the bright and 
beautiful city of God. How earnest we 
‘should be that our names and the names of 
all we love should be written there. Let us 
learn two things about that book. 

All the names of all the children in the 
world are written there as soon as they are 
born. That is because they all belong to 
Jesus Christ, who bought us all when He 
died on the cross. But all the names do 
not stay there. When we begin to do wrong, 
to forget God, and go our own way, it is just 
as though we took a pen and drew it right 
across our name. Sin means that we tell 
God we do not want to belong to Him but 
to ourselves. And when men and women 
have forgotten God altogether, the pen has 
been drawn so many times across their names 
that they are quite blotted out. What a 
happy world it would be if none of us ever 
grieved God, but from the very first tried our 
hardest to love and please Him! Does your 
heart.tell you that you have done wrong? 
Then do not wait a minute, but say to God : 
“O God, for Christ’s sake, forgive me all my 
sins, and write my name again in the Book 
of Life.” God loves to answer such a 
prayer. 

The second thing we will notice is that 
the ages are not the same in the Book of Life 
as on the census paper, most of them at any 
rate. Let me tell you what I mean. I met 
a working man the other day, a great strong 
man, with a house full of boys and girls of his 
own. When we had shaken hands he said: 


‘God. 
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“ This is my birthday, ’'m two years old to 
day!” Howwas that? Two yearsago that 
very day he was living a wicked, selfish life. 
But the Lord Jesus Christ, who is always 
looking for those who are wandering. away 
from Him, found him. ‘The poor man saw 
how he was grieving by his sin the Saviour 
who was crucified for him, and so he went 
and asked God to forgive and save him. God 
heard him, and that very day his name was 
written in again in the Book of Life. And 
so, while perhaps he was forty-two on the 
census paper, on God’s book he felt he was 
only two. 

Dear chiidren, will you learn that we only 
really begin to live when we live to please 
God? If we stay away from Him for years, 
and think we will wait till we are men and 
women before we begin to try to live for 
Him, all the years between will be wasted 
years ; they won’t count. My working man 
friend’s greatest sorrow is that he kept forty 
years to himself. And he is ever so eager, 
as his boys and girls grow old enough to 
choose for themselves, that they should give 
all their lives to God. All of you, I expect, 
have fathers and mothers who have always 
tried to teach you the happiness of serving 
May God help you to make up your 
minds to live all your years so that they shall 
be fit to be entered in His great Book of 
Life. 

FOURTH EVENING 
Text: ‘‘ Make straight paths for your feet "— 
Hebrews xii. 13 


Hymn : ‘* Onward, children, onward” 


THE RATEPAYERS’ NOTE 


Our text to-night shall be another paper 
that came to my house, on which was 


written, ‘“ District Rate—Demand Note.” 
It told me that I had to pay so much to 
help to make the roads, and to keep them 
in good repair, and also to keep the streets 
lighted at night. There would not be much 
fun in cycling if all the roads were as rough 
as ploughed fields. It would be bad for 
our tyres, for they would always be getting 
punctured. And it would not be very safe 
or pleasant if all the streets were pitch dark 
after nightfall. So all of us who are able 
have to do our share to keep things right. 
Now there are two lessons here for us to 
learn. 

God expects us all to help to make good 
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roads for those who come after us to tread 
in. When the good ships sail across the 
sea they leave no track behind them, but 
every ship must be guided by the sun and 
stars. But when we walk often over the 
same ground we very soon make a path. 
I remember the college at which I once 
lived had our cricket-field behind it. One 
summer some workmen thought our field 
was a nice short cut for them from one 
road to another. And soon, right across 
the middle of our best pitch, you could see a 
clearly-marked path. We had to mend the 
fences and put up notice-boards to save the 
field from being worn bare. Just so every 
one of us every day leaves a path behind 
him, and those who live with us are sure 
to tread in it too. At all the boys’ schools 
I have ever known there have been a few 
boys whom all the rest looked up to, because 
they were the cleverest or strongest or best 
at games. These boys made the roads that 
the others walked in. If they were brave 
and pure and reverent it was good for 
the school. But if they laughed at good 
things, or used bad words, lots of younger 
and weaker boys used to follow in their foot- 
steps and dothe same. Sosome one is sure 
to walk in the path you make. You may not 
be very popular or very clever, yet some one is 
sure to follow you. Perhaps it is only the little 
brother or sister at home, who thinks every- 
thing you do is wonderful and certain to be 
right. You would do anything to save them 
from pain and danger. ‘Then take care that 
in the path you make there are no ugly lumps 
of bad example for their little feet to stumble 
over, no crooked turnings to lead them into 
wrong. 

How are you to keep your path straight ? 
Only by following the One who made the 
only perfectly good road that there is, and 
who called Himself the Way. Every one else 
went wrong. “ All we like sheep have gone 
astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way.” But Jesus never took one single false 
step. All through His humble and beautiful 
childhood and His spotless manhood He kept 
God’s will perfectly. And if you keep “ look- 
ing unto Jesus,” often reading about Him, 
often praying to Him, He will help you and 
lead you in the paths of righteousness. So, 
then, learn that God makes a claim upon 
you and expects you to give self-denial and 
hard work to make good roads for others. 
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The second lesson is that God calls for 
our help to make the roads of life light for 
others. Jesus called Himself the Light of 
the World, and that means partly that He 
made roads bright that were dark before. 
He said, “ He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” And when the friends of Jesus have 
to go through dark and sad places they find 
that He has been there before and has left a 
light behind Him. Once upona time a poor 
man was shut up in a cold and wretched 
dungeon because he would not give up his 
religion. He was very lonely, without a 
single friend to visit him, his body was all 
racked with pain, caused by the dampness of 
the place, and everything seemed dark and 
cheerless. But one day a ray of light came 
in through the narrow bars of his window, 
and he saw on the wall just a roughly 
scratched picture of Jesus standing bound 
before Pilate. In a moment he remembered 
how his Master had stood all alone as a 
prisoner. And he lifted up his head and 
said, “‘If He bore that for me, I will bear 
this for Him.” You see what Jesus did was 
like a light on the road for this poor man, it 
showed him the true path and made it seem 
not nearly so desolate or hard. We can do 
that, too, in our own way. If we do the 
things that are hard and dry cheerfully, if 
we yo with bright faces to our duty, the 
people we live with will see our light and will 
take hope again. Just one word more. 
The secret of being a light to others is to ask 
Jesus for some of His own light to shine in 
your hearts. Ask Him for it now. 


FIFTH EVENING 


Text: ‘He shall not strive nor cry aloud ’”"— 
Matt. xii. 19 
Hymn: ‘ Hushed was the evening hymn” 


ADVERTISEMENT PAPERS 


IF we were to keep for a year all the papers 
that come of the kind we are going to talk 
about to-night we should have a very great 
pile. For our text is the advertisement 
papers. When we read some of them, it 
seems a pity any one is ever ill, for people 
tell us their medicines will make all the sick 
folk well by this time next week. It seems 
a pity your mothers work so hard to keep 
their houses clean, when so many soaps are 
said to be able to do it with no trouble at 
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all. It seems as though some of the people 
who keep shops must be the best and 
kindest men in the world, for they say they 
are sO anxious to give us more than our 
money’s worth. Sometimes all these things 
make me feel as though I was standing in 
the middle of a crowd, and every one was 
shouting in my ear at once: “ Buy, buy, 
buy.” 

But to-night they have made me think of 
One who has the very best things in the 
world to give us, and who will give them to 
us for nothing, but who does not stand and 
shout to us, only lovingly and gently deep 
down within us He is always saying, “ My 
child, give me thy heart.” When Jesus 
came to teach us about God, it was said of 
Him, “ He shall not strive nor cry aloud.” 
He did not come into the world with noise 
and show, He came as a helpless child. He 
did not come as a great king but as a village 
carpenter. He did not come with trumpets 


sounding and soldiers riding by His side, but 
He came meek and lowly, saying to the poor 
and sad, “Come unto me,” and looking at 
the boys and girls and saying, ‘‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.” 

Now I want to talk to you to-night about 
the secret messages of God to you. 


God does not call out in a voice that 
would fill your hearts with fear. But every 
day by the warm sunshine and the sweet 
rains ana the beautiful flowers He is saying, 
“T made the world so bright because I love 
yeu. Will not you love me in return?” 
A xittle lad who had been both untruthful 
and unkind ran off one day into a shady 
wood just behind his home. He threw him- 
self down, angry and self-willed, under a tree, 
and lay on his back looking up at the leaves 
overhead. All at once a sunbeam which 
had found an opening in the leaves peeped 
through and shone on his face. And then, 
I don’t know how it was except that it was 
God’s own messenger, it seemed to shine 
right into his heart and show him how sinful 
and wrong he was. Soon he was kneeling 
under the tree to ask God’s forgiveness, and 
soon after was back at his home to try to 
make it up with those whom he had wronged. 
God is always speaking, to those who will 
listen, in ways like that. When we are 


selfish and want to keep everything for our- 
XXX—45 
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selves, the sun that shines on good and bad 
alike tells us how much better God is than 
we are, and makes us ashamed of ourselves. 
When we are proud and think no one is like 
us, the flowers that grow in the humble 
cottage windows teach us that God thinks a 
great deal even of the poorest. And, after 
all; it doesn’t matter much what we think of 
ourselves, but it does matter a great deal 
what God thinks of us. 

Try to listen always for God’s voice every- 
where, and you will learn what it means. 
“They that seek me early shall find 
me.” 

God calls us with a voice that no one else 
can hear but which we know is meant for 
us, right down in our own hearts. - The first 
voice you ever heard and learnt to love was 
your mother’s voice. Then there came the 
voices of father and brothers and sisters, of 
teachers and ministers and friends. But 
presently every boy and girl hears another 
voice deeper down and more real than any 
of these. A great man says that when quite 
a little lad he was out in the fields one day 
when he came across a tortoise. He had a 
stick in his hand and in a minute lifted it 
up to strike. But just then he seemed to 
hear a voice say quite plainly, “ Don’t do 
it.” He dropped his stick and ran off to 
his mother, and she told him it was God’s 
own voice he had heard. It is so with you. 
It does not always sound so loud as that, but 
it always comes. It knows all your names 
just- as it knew the boy Samuel’s name. 
And all our teaching, all the talks to’ you 
about good things from those who love you, 
are just to persuade you to listen for that 
voice. Hush! Let us listen. Cannot you 
hear it? ‘ Dear child I loved you and died 
for you and I want you on my side.” That 
is how Jesus speaks. 

Try then to remember that only the best 
things are worth having. ‘Try to remember 
that the favour of God and the friendship of 
Jesus are the highest prizes of life. God 
doesn’t make any one take them. Only 
calmly and graciously He offers them, and 
just as freely as when He gave His own Son 
up to that shameful death to save us from 
sin and sin’s curse. Say to Him what 
Samuel did, and say it in Samuel’s spirit, 
“ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 







































































































































































































































THE prizes in our Competition this month 
are as follows : 


THE JOURNEYS OF OUR LORD. 
I 


In these days of extensive travel, restless 
activity, and cosmopolitan interests, it is well 
for us to remind ourselves that the life of 
our Lord was passed entirely within the 
narrow limits of ,His native land. Only in 
His infancy did He ever cross the borders 
of Palestine; His subsequent journeys, in- 
cessant though they were, covered a radius 
of little more than 100 miles. Through the 
same villages, Nazareth, Bethesda, Capernaum, 
Bethany, He passed again and again, and we 
read of Him constantly ‘by the sea side” 
in the plains of Gennesaret, and the environs 
of Jerusalem. Though His ministry was 
spent in continual itineration, His actual 
journeys may be divided into two kinds. 

(1) The general circuits through Galilee 
(Luke viii.:1, iv. 44, vi. 6). We can trace 
three such circuits, one in each year of His 
ministry, the last embracing the “ coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon” (Mark vii. 24). 

(2) The journeys to Jerusalem. Every 
Jew was enjoined by the Law to appear at 
Jerusalem at the three annual feasts of the 
Dedication, Tabernacles, and the Passover 
(Ex. xviii. 14). Weare told of one occasion 
on which our Lord was present at each of 
the two former (John vii. x.), and it may 
not unreasonably be presumed that there 
were many others of which no mention is 
made by the Evangelists. 

In St. Luke ii. 41, we read that “ His 
parents went to Jerusalem every year at the 
Feast of the Passover”; on these journeys 
the child Jesus would naturally have ac- 
companied them. During the years of His 
ministry three visits. to Jerusalem are re- 
corded : two by St. John alone (John ii. 13, 
v. 1); the third being for the final sacrifice. 

The conditions of travel at that time and 
in that climate were of the simplest. Rich 
travellers rode ; the poor, like our Lord and 
His disciples, went on foot; toiling under 
the fierce Eastern sun, over dusty highways 
and, stony deserts, pausing for. rest and 
refreshment at the wells by the wayside 
(St. John ii.). Even the few things considered 
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necessary for ordinary 
scrip, bread, money, and two coats—were 
renounced by this little band. 

Along the main roads were inns, whose 
courtyards and verandahs were open to all at 


travellers—staves, 


a very trifling cost. These may have been 
occasionally visited by our Lord. Usually He 
seems to have sought hospitality in the 
houses of friends or disciples (John xii., 
Luke x., &c.); but these were not always 
available. Sometimes He relied for the re- 
freshment of His human nature on the fruit- 
trees in the fields, or the growing corn, which 
Jewish custom allowed the passer-by to pluck. 
Oftener still He must have denied Himself 
both food and rest, for we know that in 
“desert places” and wildernesses “ the Son 
of man” had “ not where to lay His head.” 


E. MACKINTOSH, 
Bideford, Devon. 





II 
Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
SHAKESPEARE (Henry IV.) 


THE four Evangelists give forty-eight distinct 
journeys undertaken by our Lord. Of these, 
four took place before He began His three 
years’ ministry; forty were undertaken before 
His crucifixion, and the remaining four 
before His ascension. 

His journeys practically extended over 
the whole extent of Palestine, from Czesarea 
Philippi on the north, to Bethany on the 
south ; from Tyre on the west, to the region 
of Decapolis on the. east. 

Four times it is related that our Lord 
journeyed from the north-of the Holy Land 
to Jerusalem to keep the Feast, a distance of 
some seventy miles. Five of His journeys 
were prolonged tours through Galilee, which 
were o¢cupied in teaching, preaching, and 
healing vast multitudes of people. 

' And ift exchange for every weary day 

He spent oni earth, some blessed ‘soul forgiven, 

Some face once darkened with our sin and night, 

Is lifted up to Him in cloudless light, 

And addeth glory to these days of ;heaven. 


The greater part of our Saviour’s earthly 
ministry was undertaken in Galilee (St. John 
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vii. 1), and it is sad to read in St. Matt. xi. 20 
to 24, that to the very cities which saw most 
of His wonderful works of love, He should 
have had to address stern words of denun- 
ciation. 

During our Lord’s public life, it is only 
recorded of one place (Capernaum) that 
“ He dwelt there.” 

The last great journey, when “ He stead- 
fastly set His face to go to Jerusalem,” was 
the one most full of the recorded acts of 
healing, which, in His love and pity, He 
wrought among the people. Knowing the 
things that were to be accomplished at 
Jerusalem, and the cruel death awaiting Him, 
His divine compassion was, nevertheless, 
poured forth with wondrous power for the 
very multitude who would soon join in the 
cry “ Crucify Him.” 

Our Lord’s last earthly journey was to» 
Mount Olivet, and while in the act of blessing 
His disciples “He was parted from them 
and carried up into heaven.” 


Thy Father’s home of light, 
Thy rainbow-circled throne, 
Were left for earthly night, 
For wanderings sad and lone; 
Yea, all was left for me, 
Have I left aught for Thee ? 
ETHEL PaGET JULIvs, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, 


—_—_— 


Ill 


AT this season of the year, when so many are 
starting on their journeys far and wide, by 
land or by sea, it is well to think of, and to 
learn lessons from, the journeys of our Lord. 

Are we anxious to “‘ be about our Father’s 


business” in our holiday journeyings as He 
was when He travelled to Jerusalem at twelve 
years of age? 

In these days of attaching so much im- 
portance to multitudes in church or meeting 
we are apt to forget that it was to bless one 
individual soul that our Lord “must needs 
go through Samaria” (John iv. 4, &c.), and 
that it was to heal one afflicted woman ‘that 
He departed “into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon ” (Matt. xv. 21, &c.), Nor shall we be 
too ascetic in our views of life if we remember 
that our Lord journeyed to Cana. to share in, 
and to contribute .to,. the joys of social 
festivities. 

The delayed journey to Bethany (John xi.6) 
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reminds us that though prayer is not always 
answered at once, when the answe1 does come 
it is above all that “we can ask or think.” 

Then there are the journeys connected with 
suffering. From the first, when ourjLord was 
eight days old, from Bethlehem to, Jerusalem 
to be circumcised, to the last, when He was 
thirty-three years, to Calvary to be crucified, 
what should they teach us of courage: “ He 
steadfastly set His face” (Luke ix. 51); of 
patience (Matt. xxvii. 29-34); of love 
(John xv. 13)? 

The various journeys between Jerusalem 
and Bethany in the last great week supply 
various thoughts of loneliness and sorrow, to 
be all swallowed upin the glery of the 
journey, if we may call it such, from earth to 
heaven on Ascension Day. 

A list of the principal journeys may be 
useful. 

Journeys in Childhood : 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem, Luke ii, 22 
i , Egypt, Matt. ii. 16- iy 

Egypt to Nazareth, Matt. il. t9— 

Nazareth to Jerusalem, Luke ii. aa 

Jerusalem to Nazareth, Luke ii. 46-50 
First year’s journeys : 

From Nazareth to Cana, John ii. 1 

Cana to Capernaum, John ii. 12 
Capernaum to Jerusalem, John ii. 13 
Jerusalem to Samaria, John iv. 3, &c. 
Samaria to Cana, John iv. 46 
Galilee to Nazareth, Luke iv. 16 
Nazareth to Capernaum, Luke iv. 31 

First circuit through Galilee, Matt. iv. &c. 
Second year’s journeys : 

From Galilee to Jerusalem, John v. 1 

» Jerusalem to Galilee, John vi. 1 

Second circuit through Galilee, Matt. xii. 

to xiv. 

Third year’s journeys : 
From Galilee to Phcenicia, Matt. xv. 21 

»» Pheenicia to Decapolis, Mark vii. 32 

», DecapolistoGennesaret, Mark viii. 22 
Bethsaida to Mt: Tabor, Mark ix. 2 

» Galilee to Jerusalem, Matt. xvii. 22, 

John vii. 2 

Across Jordan, John x. 40 

Back to Bethany, John xi. 1 

To Ephraim, John xi. 54 

», Samaria, Luke ix. 53 
»» Jerusalem, Luke x. 30 
Various journeys to and fro till the last. 
A, SWINNERTON, 
Nuneaton, 
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“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” Christ came from the 
highlands of Nazareth to the hills about 
Jerusalem, from the hills that were Samaria’s 
“crown of pride” to the mountains of Galilee 
and Perea, and away north, even to the 
shining, snow-capped Hermon. He passed 
from the fertile plain of Esdraelon to the 
Jordan valley, and the Judean wilderness, 
then back to the beautiful plain of Gennes- 
areth, and everywhere He “went about doing 
good.” Simply as the poorest Orientals, with 
little beside a staff and the clothes He wore, 
He “walked in Galilee,” sailed upon its 
lovely inland sea, and climbed its mountains. 
He travelled on foot into the heathen coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, and to the northern limit 
of Palestine; very often from His boyhood to 
the end of His days, He walked “the way 
going up to Jerusalem,” and. passed back- 
wards and forwards many times between 
Galilee and Judea. Once only is it stated 
that He rode, and then it was upon a bor- 
rowed ass, and for a short distance only. 
Foot-sore and weary often, bearing the heat 
and ‘burden of the day, sometimes starting 
early in.the morning, as most Orientals do, 
and then walking for many hours ; again in 
the evening, or “a great while before day,” 
setting out to climb the “rocky stairs of some 
great mountain altar in the temple of the 
night.” He journeyed as a pedestrian because 
so He could best come into contact with the 
life of .the veople, teach and train His 
apostles as they walked with Him, or secure 
blest solitude with God. For many months, 
making Capernaum—whence four great roads 
diverged—His headquarters, “ He went 
throughout every city and village” in that 
district, .“* preaching and showing the glad 
tidings of the Kingdom of God,” touring 
inland, and along the shores of the lake; 
sailing six miles across to Perea; steering 
northward to Bethsaida Julius, or southward to 
forward Him on His twenty-five-miles’ rapid 
journey to Nain. Many of.those early journeys 
in Galilee were begun with glad. anticipation 
and at the end of them He was greeted with 
happy welcomes, but later, He often set, out 
as in a flight to escape those who sought His 
life; or with sad forebodings of the jealousy 
and hatred He would encounter ; and ever 
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more darkly pressed the shadow of the 
Cross upon His way. 

Once, when sad and weary, He was refused 
a resting-place in a Samaritan village ; and 
another time when returning from His travels 
in heathen parts, He crossed the lake as He 
would gladly sojourn among His own people 
again, though they had rejected Him, He was 
was obliged by the bitter opposition of the 
Pharisees to embark afresh the same evening 
and sail away from His home, as, earlier in 
His ministry, He had been compelled to turn 
His back upon Nazareth. But this journey, 
begun so sadly, proved a time of blessed 
learning for the Apostles in their itinerant 
college, and ended for their Master in the 
transcendent glory of the heavenly scene on 
Mount Hermon. 

From Perea, where He had gone to escape 
senemies, He journeyed twenty miles in one 
day to bring sympathy and help to Martha 
and Mary on the death of Lazarus; but 
soon the malice of chief priests and Pharisees 
obliged Him to retire to Ephraim, from 
whence He took that last sad journey which 
led through Jericho, up fifteen miles of rocky 
ascent to Jerusalem, His. mountain of 
sacrifice. 

A. LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Hunts. 


COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20, 

Four prizes (books of the published price of 153s., 
12s. 6d., 108., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 300 words) on ‘ The life (ancient or 
modern) which has come nearest to the life of our Lord.” 





COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30, 


Four prizes (Woks of the published price of 153s. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
original papers (not exceeding 400 words) suggested by the 
following texts: Ps. cxix. 105; Ps. cxxxit. 17; Prov. vi. 
23; Prov. xiii. 9. 


Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written’ on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,"' whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert. in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. are returned. 








OUR WHAT-NOT 


autobiography* is an interesting story. 

He records a fine struggle for educa- 
tion fought against overwhelming difficulties, and 
nothing but his remarkable determination could 
have pulled him through. Born, a slave, on a 
plantation in Franklin County, Virginia, life began 
for him in miserable, desolate, and discouraging 
surroundings. Until the end of the American 
Civil War he lived with his parents in a log cabin 
doing his master’s bidding, but with freedom he 
moved from the plantation where he had lived. 
One of the first signs of freedom was that the 
slaves took a surname. Hitherto they were simply 
John or Susan or if they belonged to a white man 
named Hatcher they would sometimes be called 
John Hatcher or Hatcher’s John. But there was 
a feeling that such a name did not denote a free- 
man and so in many cases John Hatcher was made 
into John S. Lincoln, the initial S standing for no 
name, being, but a part of what the coloured man 
called his ‘‘ entitles.”’ 


M* BROOKER T. WASHINGTON'’S 


Mr. WASHINGTON with the rest of his family was 
taken to a little town called Malden where he 
exchanged the comparative ease of a slave for the 
custody of a furnace in a salt mine. He found 
himself among a motley crowd where vice was 
uppermost, But he picked up his first book 
knowledge, in the mine. It was the custom to 
mark each of the salt-packer’s barrels with a 
number. Washington's were numbered 18. He 
learnt to recognise the figure and even went on to 
trace them. Whilst here he determined to gain 
education. His mother got him a spelling-book, 
and in a few weeks he had mastered the alphabet. 
A young coloured boy appeared in the town who 
could read, a fact which seems to have directed 
the thoughts of the coloured population to the 
question of education. A teacher was secured, 
each family paying a certain amount per month 
with the understanding that he should be enter- 
tained at different cabins each day. With the 
opening of the school came the extraordinary sight 
of a whole race eager to attend. None were too 
old to learn; menand women from fifty to seventy- 
five were to be found mastering their letters, their 
great ambition being to read the Bible before they 
died. 


Tue opening of the school brought great disap- 

pointment to Mr. Washington. His father would 

not allow him to attend, but with a determination 

which has been a most marked feature all through 
* “Up from Slavery.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


his life, the disappointment was met by a closer 
application to his speiling-book. Finally he was 
allowed to attend for an hour or twoa day, but he 
had to begin his work in the salt-mines before 
going and finish it when he came back. From the 
salt-mine Mr. Washington moved to a coal-mine. 
Whilst underground he heard two men discussing 
a school just established for the education of the 
coloured race where poor students could work out 
all or part of the cost of their board, gaining, not 
only book knowledge, but a thorough insight into 
some trade. He resolved to go there, and finally 
on one never-to-be-forgotten day he started for the 
Hampton Institute, 500 miles distant. By walking 
and begging rides, he got to Richmond, Virginia, 
within 80 miles of his destination, when he found 
himself penniless and exhausted. He had endured 
all the hardships of tramping and was glad to earn 
his bread by unloading a vessel. Little by little 
he saved enough money to complete his journey 
and presented himself at the Hampton Institute 
with exactly 50 cents in his pocket. His travel- 
stained and hungry appearance did not create a 
good impression, and though he saw other students 
being admitted he himself was put off. During 
one interview the head teacher turned suddenly to 
him and said, ‘‘The adjoining recitation-room 
needs sweeping. Take the broom and sweep it.” 
He knew his future life depended upon that sweep- 
ing. Thrice he swept it and four times he dusted 
it. ‘‘I guess you'll do to enter this institution,” 
was the only comment his work received. He was 
now one of the happiest souls on earth, but the 
struggles in front of him were as severe as the 
struggles he had had, but as each trouble came he 
met it with the same dogged spirit. 


Wuitst still educating himself he commenced to 
assist others of his race. He went back to Malden 
and taught in day, night, and Sunday school. 
Gradually he made a reputation as a speaker. It 
fell to his lot to deliver the post-graduate speech at 
his college, and in 1881 he went to Tuskegee to 
start a school for negroes. During the first months 
he taught in a building where when it rained an 
umbrella had to be held over his head to keep him 
dry. Asthe result of 20 years’ labour the school he 
started now contains r1oo students, 86 officers and 
instructors. Mr. Washington has been the prime 
mover in building this institution and in keeping it 
going. Gifts of 50,000 dollars he has had, and wel- 
come they have been.. But few can be so generous 
in a good cause, all can however do something. No 
gift touched Mr. Washington more deeply or gave 
him greater encouragement than the offering of a 
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poor old woman. She said, ‘‘ Mr. Washington, 
God knows I spent de bes’ days of my life in 
slavery. God knows I's ignorant an’ poor; but I 
knows what you an Miss Davidson is tryin’ to do. 
I knows you is tryin’ to make better men and better 
women for de coloured race. I ain’t got nomoney, 
but I wants you to take dese six eggs, what I's been 
savin’ up, an’ I wants you to put dese six eggs into 
de eddication of dese boys an’ gals.” 





Mr. WasHINGTON’s labours on behalf of his race are 
fully recognised both in America and this country. 
He has helped to draw the whites and the blacks 
into closer relationship, and he has done more than 
any one to lift his own people up. His book ‘‘ Up 
from Slavery "’ is astimulating record of pluck and 
endurance which will do all good to read. 





A story is told in a trade journal of a master 
builder who had made up his mind to remedy a 
certain evil. It is amusing enough in its way, but 
it also shows howa person predisposed to believe a 
thing does not always inquire as thoroughly into 
facts as he might do. Having heard that his men 
did not start work at the proper time, he thought 
he would drop down about 6.30 one morning and 
see, Going up the yard he caught sight of a joiner 
standing smoking, with his kit not even opened. 
Simply asking his name, which he found to be 
Malcolm Campbell, he called him into the office, 
and, handing him four days’ pay, ordered him to 
leave at once. After seeing the man clear of the 
yard, he went up to the foreman and explained 
that he had made an example of Malcolm Campbell 
by paying him off for not starting at the proper 
hour. ‘‘ Great Scot, sir! '’ ejaculated the foreman, 
‘‘ that chap was only lookin’ for a job.” 





WE cannot have everything on a large scale, nor 
make everything out of the choicest and most 
expensive material. We must do our best with 
what we have, and we can even use bits and refuse 
to advantage, if we are bent on saving bits and 
refuse. In building a European cathedral, a work- 
man saved bits of stained glass, and made a new 
window of them, The window was the choicest in 
the cathedral. It was thé admiration of all.’ “He 


then felt that it was well to save and use the bits.° 


It is often so. Do not let us feel that, because we 


settles the question of our success, ,; 





SomE years ago, an American boy named Fred 
Orr wrote to Walter Besant asking for his atito- 


graph, and telling him that he had already obtained ' 


the signatures of Oliver Wendell Holmes, W. D. 
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Howells, Robert Louis Stevenson, and many others, 
Sir Walter replied to the little fellow as follows: 


Dear Fred Orr, 

Since you've autographs a score 

And more 

From this and that Atlantic shore; 

With Oliver Wendell and W. D. 

And Robert Lou-ee, 

What do you want with me? 

You should now give o’er 

And ask for no more, 

But contentedly shut up your book and its store, 

Till such time as your own— 

Young Fred Orr— 

Name, now little known— 

Young Fred Orr— 

Shall be equal to the best— 

Shall have outstripped all the rest 

Of the autographs on which you fondly pore; 

Then you'll wonder how you came 

To ask for such and such a name; 

You will smile and you will laugh 

When the story you relate, 

How you asked the autograph 

Of the man you thought so great. 

Then, with Tom, and Dick, and Bob, 

And the unconsidered mob, 

This poor old name of mine, forgotten quite, 

Will serve your maids the kitchen fire to light. 
WALTER BESANT. 


—_———__ 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the SuNnpAy MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 


~ addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
are limited in our means, we can do nothing worth’ ** 


doing. Not what we have, but what we do witht,“ 


though some little time must elapse before selection 
iscompleted. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 


6. For the copyright of each photograph we use 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 


7. Photographs to be marked ‘‘ Photo Corner,” 
and addressed to the Editor. 
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THE MONTH 


CHANGE in the royal title, as the older 

generation well remember, is apt to provoke 

bitter antagonism. But the conditions of 
our national life have so greatly changed, and the 
sense of imperial unity has so widely spread during 
the last few years, that the proposal to include a 
reference to the Britain beyond the seas is sure 
to meet with ready acceptance, save among the 
dwindling band of those who still hold that our 
colonies are an incumbrance and a burden. The 
precise form of the title will involve delicate pro- 
blems. The safest course will be to avoid reference 
by name to individual colonies. Then no pride can 
be wounded. 





Tue Government bill to amend the royal Declara- 
tion of Faith on accession to the throne, after severe 
criticism in the House of Lords, has been with- 
drawn without being laid before the House of 
Commons. It has proved a failure—and an igno- 
minious failure. The bishops were nettled because 
they thought that theologians should have been 
consulted as to its wording. The unreasoning and 
unreasonable Protestantism of the countty was 
provoked by what it regarded as a surrender to 
Rome. And the measure found little favour with 
the representatives of the Church that it was meant 
to conciliate. At first there was some indication 
that the proposals would be accepted, if not wel- 
comed ; but the Roman Catholic leaders soon saw 
that anew Declaration, sanctioned by the authority 
of Parliament, and with an indisputable claim to 
express the conviction of the nation, would carry 
with it a far greater force than a traditional and 
historic form; and the vigour with which Lord 
Llandaff, their most effective spokesman, repudiated 
the concession shows the impossibility of any 
agreement. After this rebuff it is not likely that 
the Government will make a second attempt to deal 
with the grievance; for it is a grievance that the 
faith held by multitudes of our fellow-citizens at 
home and in our colonies should be denounced in 
terms that are certainly offensive and probably 
inaccurate. The Declaration ought to be revised, 
not to please Rome, but to save our self-respect. 
But the substance must remain ; for so long as the 
Papacy continues to assert its claim to absolute 
submission in every province of life and activity, 
the nation will resent. and will reject. any proposal 
that may seem.to endanger the Protestant succes- 
sion to. the throne. 





THE paper read by Dr. Koch before the' London 
Congress on: Tuberculosis, in which he contended 
that the disease could -not-be transmitted from 


animals to men, must have taken the assembled 
delegates by surprise. Fortunately for the public 
health, as we believe, there was no inclination to 
accept his conclusions without a greater amount of 
positive evidence than Dr. Koch was then prepared 
to give; and the scientific men who took part in 
the discussion that followed showed abundant 
reason for a suspension of judgment and against 
any attempt’ to relax the precautions at present 
imposed upon cowkeepers and sellers of milk. For, 
whatever may be the explanation, the fact remains 
that the disease is carried in milk, and spread by 
milk, whether it originates in the cowor not. The 
disease is so prevalent, and the danger so serious, 
especially in our crowded cities, that we cannot 
afford to abandon any safeguards. Meanwhile 
experiments are being carried on in more than 
one laboratory to test the truth of Dr. Koch's 
assertions, 


THE summer has seen a succession of Alpine 
accidents, some of them tragic as well as fatal ; 
and with the growing numbers of those who now 
find their rest and recreation among the mountains 
the loss of life is likely to increase. It is impossible 
to guard against all risk: peril meets us where we 
could not expect it; and excessive caution and 
habitual timidity would cramp‘and fetter us. But 
there are some precautions that we are bound to 
take: some rules that the simplest wisdom pre- 
scribes. Itis our duty to measure our strength; to 
keep well within the limit of our powers; and 
especially, to mark, with whatever reluctance, the 
ebbing of youthful vigour and endurance, and to 
accept the limitations that increasing years bring 
with them: what is easy at thirty is difficult at 
forty, impossible at fifty; and we must not forget 
the fact, unpalatable as it may be. And when risk 
must be shared with others, we are bound to 
satisfy ourselves that all are competent to share it ; 
that there shall not be a weak link in the chain 
which will snap under strain; and that the inex- 
perience and helplessness of one shall not endanger 
all.. Perhaps, if the truth were told, the most 
fertile source of mischief in these days is a false 
economy, leading us to attempt with unskilful 
guidance and ‘with inadequate equipment what 
would be perfectly safe under proper conditions, 
but is dangerous if those precautions are neglected. 
To put the whole case in a sentence—we must have 
a’conscience in our pleasure as well as'in our work. 
Hundreds have wrecked their own lives, and the 
lives of others, through forgetting this. 





AS the ehd of the struggle in South Africa draws 
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nearer, we find ourselves face to face with a new 
set of problems. Among these is the question of 
the future relations of the native races and the 
Boers: it is full of difficulties, that will not be 
solved without patience or without courage. But 
to whatever forbearance the Boers may be entitled, 
whatever measure of freedom may be granted 
them, one fact they must clearly recagnise—that 
they will not be allowed to deal with the natives as 
they have dealt with them in the past, and indeed 
during the present war. To insist from the outset 
upon absolute equality would be highly injudicious ; 
harmful to the natives themselves, and fatal to the 
prospects of a lasting peace. But the old tyranny, 
with all that it involved, must cease. What it 
meant, in cruelty, in oppression, in open and 
avowed disregard of law, may be seen in any true 
picture of South African life, whether drawn by 
one in sympathy with the Boers or by a hostile 
critic. It was partly against this that we fought: 
we Shall not suffer it to be restored. For it is **e 
firm conviction of some of us that if, during : - 
years that followed the Convention of 1881, we haa 
been resolute in securing for the native races the 
protection guaranteed to them, we should have 
escaped this war with its terrible sacrifices and its 
legacy of hate. 





Tue death of the Empress Frederick closes a 
tragic history. The contrast between the promise 
and hope of her early years and the sad experience 
of later life is complete. Shehad exceptional gifts 
of mind and character; high intelligence, and the 
devotion to great principles that is rarely found in 
any rank of life. She was happily married to a 
prince who shared her sympathies. She would 
have been a force anywhere: on the throne her 
influence would have moulded the life of her people: 
But the clouds soon gathered, and they never 
broke. It wasatime of change in Europe; and 
Prussia, under the leadership of Bismarck, was 
forcing its way upwards, at all risks and at all 
costs, sacrificing everything, constitutional freedom 
included, for military success. The Crown Prince 
and his wife set themselves to resist the policy. 
They were not too discreet in their opposition. 
There was an open rupture, both in court and 
council. But Bismarck was too strong for them, 
and their failure was complete. Even during the 
war with France, in which the Crown Prince took 
a conspicuous part, the old hostility and distrust 
were still at work, and new causes of antagonism 
arose at the same time. Only those who have 
read Dr. Busch’s indiscreet revelations can realise 
to what lengths the feud was carried, the malignity 
of the hatred, and how completely the Prince and 
Princess were estranged not only from the states- 
men but from the people. Then, after years of 
impotence, the Crown Prince came to the throne, 
not to reign but to die, And with his life all 
possibility of power vanished. For the widowed 
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Empress public life and public service were at an 
end ; and the son who succeeded had been trained 
under the influence of his father's foes. Fate may 
have been less cruel than it seemed. Had the 
Emperor Frederick lived, he might have found his 
task hopeless, The nation had wandered too far 
on other paths, and in pursuit of other ideals, for 
him to have turned it from its course. He might 
have shaken, and even shattered, the throne that 
he helped to raise; and history might then have 
had to record, not his ideals but his failures. 





Wuat theology lost, religion gained when Dr. 
Westcott accepted the bishopric of Durham, in 
succession to his friend and colleague, Bishop 
Lightfoot ; and his death is an irreparable loss, not 
to his own Church merely, but to the whole nation. 
We need men of learning and of power in high 
places; for when our natural leaders have to take 
their thoughts from others and leave those beneath 
them in station to bear the brunt of the battle, it 
will go hard with the cause or the institution that 
they represent. In range of knowledge, if not in 
speculative force, the Bishop stood on a level with 
the foremost men of his time. The value and the 
authority of his work were recognised by all the 
scholars of Europe. The revised text of the Greek 
Testament, to which he and his friend, Dr. Hort, 
gave nearly thirty years of incessant labour, is a 
monument of skill, learning, and insight. His 
influence in the revision of the New Testament 
version was supreme. The most striking charac- 
teristic of his life is its unity: in different places, 
and under different conditions, at Harrow, at 
Cambridge, and at Durham, his work was essen- 
tially the same, devoted to the same ends and done 
in the same spirit. While in the world of thought 
he never forgot the world of action, and in the 
world of action he did not turn his back upon the 
world of thought: he was sensitive to human 
needs and difficulties. He helped to make the 
Theological School at Cambridge a new force in 
the University; he did more than any other man 
to bring it into true and harmonious relations with 
other studies. It was a critical time, when 
scientific activity was developing in all directions, 
threatening to destroy the foundations of religious 
faith. His wisdom and his courage lessened the 
danger : he helped to soften hostility, to disarm 
suspicion, to avert panic. His own faith was firm 
and unshaken: it confirmed and reassured the 
faltering faith of others. The secret of his power 
lay in his Christian optimism. Recognising the 
enormous power of evil in the world, he still be- 
lieved that the world was God’s work, and that He 
had not left the world which He had made; that 
the divine thought and purpose would be at last 
accomplished, however slowly; and that the 
human race made in Christ would return to Christ, 
by whom it had been redeemed. 
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THE CHARITIES OF QUEENS 


By MARIE A. BELLOC 


HARITY, in the old medizval sense 
of the word, has always been one 
of the most delightful prerogatives 
of royalty. The old chronicles of 

Christendom are full of charming, simple 
stories setting forth the boundless generosity 
of this and that royal lady; and while the 
many austerities practised by certain royal 
saints are for the most part forgotten, such 
legends as those touching Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’s personal service to her sick poor and 
famishing subjects have been perpetuated or 
revived in each succeeding century. 

To the honour of the roval caste be it 
said, in every European country linger yet 
living traces of the charitable works initiated 
and endowed by queens whose very names 
are forgotten ; and though the French Re- 
public may well be proud of its many 
admirably organised charitable insti- 


of the Great Ormond Street Hospital, her 
radiant presence being eagerly looked for by 
both the little patients and their nurses. 

It has now become known that Edward 
VII.’s consort has bestowed within the last 
two years what has already proved an inestim- 
able boon to those of her husband’s subjects 
who suffer from that dread and _ hitherto 
incurable disease, lupus. Some few years 
ago, when paying one of her frequent visits 
to her own beloved native country, the then 
Princess of Wales happened to visit the 
hospital where her fellow-countryman, Dr. 
Finsen, practises his wonderful discovery. 
Greatly impressed by what she saw, the 
Princess on her return home paid a private 
visit to the London Hospital and offered the 
authorities to instal the electric lamp which 





tutions, there are many thoughtful 
Republicans who regret from. this 
point of view the disappearance of 
the warm-hearted Empress ‘Eugenie. 
During her comparatively short reign 
at the Tuileries she accomp:ished an 
extraordinary amount of good; many 
of the charitable institutions, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, and schools now among 
the philanthropic glories of the Re- 
public owing their foundation to the 
energy, and in not a few cases to the 
private generosity, of Napoleon III.’s 
consort. 

According to those who are in a 
position to know, Queen Alexandra 
possesses what is called in France 
the genius of charity. The sufferings 
and sorrows of the poor appeal to her 
acutely, and as Princess of Wales the 
major portion of her income found its 
way into the pockets of the needy. 
But her Majesty does more than 
simply give. ‘The various public chari- 
ties and institutions which minister to 
sick and ailing children have more 
especially her Majesty’s sympathy 
and interest; and accompanied by 
her little children she often in days 
that are gone by visited the wards 
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is all-essential to the cure. This compara- 
tively small beginning has already led to 
great things. At the present moment, 
although two lamps are now working, and 
some ten nurses are entirely given up to 
the lupus ‘cure, the patients already on the 
books of the London Hospital waiting their 
turn for relief cannot be reached for two 
years —that is, unless the British public, follow- 
ing the Queen’s admirable example, provide 
the funds to support sufficient lamps to deal 
with this awful form of skin disease, which is 
far more widespread than is imagined. 

At the present moment it is interesting to 
recail the fact that Queen Victoria’s own 
charitable labours were in a great measure 
connected with the care of the nation’s 
soldiers and sailors ; thus the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netley will remain an enduring 
monument of the late Sovereign’s keen 
personal interest in army nursing and 
ambulance work. Every detail of the work 
connected with the building of Netley was 
submitted to Queen Victoria and discussed 
by her, not only with the Prince Consort, 
but also with all the leading medical 


authorities of the day, including the late 
Dr. Edmund Parkes and Miss Florence 
Nightiagale. Queen Victoria was also un- 
tiring in her efforts to improve not only the 
lot of her sick and wounded soldiers, but 
also the status of nurses; and it may be 
doubted whether what her Majesty achieved 
in this respect will ever be really known, for 
in the case of a Queen regnant personal 
charity necessarily plays a very small part in 
her public life. Still, scattered through the 
Prince Consort’s life and letters are many 
references to what he and the Queen con- 
sidered their duty in the matter. Each of 
their children again may be said to have made 
philanthropy a real study, from the Empress 
I’rederick and King Edward to the late Duke 
of Albany and Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

The lamented Empress Frederick during 
her long and beneficent career—first as the 
wife of the heir-apparent of Prussia, and 
then as reigning Empress, and as Empress 
Dowager—personally went through an extra- 
ordinary amount of real hard work for the 
benefit of her less fortunate fellow creatures, 
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especially of her fellow women. The mere 
names of those institutions founded by her 
Imperial Majesty would take up a page of 
this record of royal charitable endeavour. 
But bare names are not very interesting, 
and so it will be perhaps better simply to 
confine ourselves to a brief account of what 
the British princess, to whom the German 
nation owes so much, accomplished in re- 
ference to ambulance work and nursing. 
Before the Crown Princess, as she 
then was, actively interested herself in 
the great nursing problem, both Prussia 
and the various German States now 
constituting the German Empire were 
without any proper nursing establish- 
ments, if certain religious institutions 
—of which Kaiserswerth, where Miss 
Florence Nightingale underwent a 
course of training, was one—be ex- 
cepted. The wealthier classes de- 
pended, much as those of this country 
did sixty years ago, on more or less, 
generally less, efficient ““Gamps.” ‘The 
poor, however ill, lacked any kind of 
trained nursing ; and though the three 
great wars in which Prussia has been 
engaged during the last forty years, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the 
Empress Frederick and of her sister, 
Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, had created a special class of 
Red Cross nurses, the sick-room in 
German private houses was till long 
after 1870 still destitute of any kind 
of trained assistance. 
lt was to supply this very real want 
that the Crown Princess built and 
endowed the splendid institution now 
known as the Victoria House. ‘The 
funds were provided by the city of 
Berlin, but the whole work of organisa- 
tion and arrangement was left to the 
Princess. Her objects, as she frankly 
explained to those interested in the matter, 
were twofold—the first, and of course the 
most important, was that of providing skilled 
nurses for the sick, and of lifting the nursing 
profession to a higher plane by emphasising 
its intellectual side, by securing that the 
actual practical teaching should be really 
thorough ; her second object was that of 
opening to educated young German women 
a congenial, purposeful, and well-remunerated 
calliag. 


In this country such a scheme would 
naturally have been received with enthusiastic 
interest, and from the first day of its open- 
ing the Victoria House would have been 
overcrowded with applicants ; this, however, 
was not the case in Berlin. When the 
Victoria House was opened, seventeen years 
ago, there were, in addition to the matron— 
a very capable, remarkable woman, Pauline 
Louise Fuhrmann—-only three nurses ; now 
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the institution has a membership of two 
hundred and fifty sisters, to whom is en- 
trusted the nursing in several of the leading 
Berlin hospitals, the Victoria House also 
sending out private nurses to both rich and 
poor. 

The rules governing this remarkable insti- 


tution are both liberal and wise. ‘There is 
no religious test, but probationers must be 
of the upper class and well educated; the 
age limits being from twenty to under thirty. 
There are no paying probationers; each pro- 
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bationer is, however, compelled at the end 
of the first year of training to enter into a 
formal three years’ agreement, and to deposit 
as security three hundred marks (£15), which 
at the end of the three years is returned to her 
with interest. ‘lhe salary of the probationer 
begins after six months, when she receives 
ten marks each month. When the training 
is completed each sister receives a salary, 
which, beginning at three hundred marks, is 
gradually increased 
to five hundred 


child set an admirable example to kind- 
hearted and _ unbusiness-like women—she 
never gave her patronage to any institution, 
however apparently deserving, without causing 
a complete investigation to be made of its 
financial condition, and of the way in which 
it was,worked. When her health permitted 
it she often paid surprise visits to the hos- 
pitals, schools, and orphanages in which she 
was personally interested. Her doing so 

led to many re- 





(425). Every in- 
mate of the Vic- 
toria House is 
boarded and 
lodged free of ex- 
pense; and each 
year every sister 
has a month’s holi- 
day. Fifteen years 
of service entitles 
each member to a 
pension. 

‘The Empress 
Frederick always 
took unwearying 
interest in the 
Victoria House, 
and fortunate in- 
deed is the young 
German nurse who 
receives her train- 
ing there. Thanks 
to the Empress’s 
personal _ efforts, 
each nurse has her 
own room, and 





forms, and __pre- 
vented those con- 
cerned with the 
administration of 
her charities from 
making the kind 
of elaborate pre- 
parations which 
not —_ unnaturally 
always take place 
whenaroyal patron 
is expected to 
honour an institu- 
tion with his or 
her presence. 

It would be im- 
possible, even by 
devoting the whole 
of one article to 
the subject, to give 
anything like a 
complete _ picture 
of the many chari- 
ties founded, or- 
ganised, and 
managed by the 
Queen of Greece. 








the standard of 
comfort is very 
much higher than 
that which obtains 
in other German hospitals and nursing insti- 
tutions ; while significant of the Empress’s 
love of beauty is the charming, though 
practical, white and lavender uniform, 
delicately fresh, clean, and Puritan-looking. 
Another great institution founded by the 
Empress Frederick, which has been the 
means of elevating young German woman- 
hood into a very different plane from that in 
which it used to move, is the Lette Haus, 
where hundreds of young girls are trained 
each year in a good trade or profession. In 
One important matter Queen Victoria’s eldest 
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This truly admir- 
able woman, née 
the Grand- 
Duchess Olga 
Constantinovitch of Russia, while still a 
girl- bride—she was married when only 
sixteen to the King when he was twenty- 
two—threw herself heart and soul into 
philanthropic work. It was indeed a 
fortunate day for the Greek people when 
King George brought home his beautiful 
Queen. In those days there was in Greece 
no wealthy upper class on whose charitable 
aid the priests of the Greek Church could 
call for even temporary help in moments of 
popular stress and suffering, and for a while 
the state of things was not rendered much 
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better by the existence of a Court, for the 
King’s Civil List is so small that it has 
often had to be supplemented by his own 
and his consort’s private fortune. Queen 
Olga, who was even in early youth a woman 
of great practical good sense, soon became 
aware that what was really wanted in her 
new country was organised charities ; especi- 
ally was there crying need of hospitals. 
Accordingly, she laid down, out of her 
private purse, 
thirty thousand 
drachmas ;_ then, 
in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan 
of Athens, she 
issued an appeal, 
not only to the 
Greeks of Greece, 
but to the wealthier 
of her husband’s 
subjects all over 
the world, for a 
sum sufficient to 
build a_ central 
hospital. 

The response 
was immediate and 
generous ; sixteen 
years ago the first 
stone of the 
Evangelismos, now 
one of the most 
famous of Euro- 
pean hospitals, was 
laid by King 
George, and soon, 
in connection with 
the hospital, the 
(Jueen opened a 
Nursing Home. 

‘To a Londoner the Evangelismos recalls 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, for it consists of three 
large pavilions connected by covered pas- 
sages. Accommodation is provided for 130 
in- and 60 out-patients. The nursing staff 
consists of 26 nurses, each of whom receives 
thirty drachmas a month, plus a sum of 180 
drachmas each year, of which, however, a 
certain percentage is retained by the manage- 
ment, and allowed to roll up at compound 
interest till the nurse leaves the establish- 
ment. Although not bound by any kind of 


religious vow, each nurse, before entering 
the Evangelismos, must sign an engagement 
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not to marry for at least six years, but this 
promise is not exacted of her till she has 
already served a kind of short novitiate, 
which enables her to see thoroughly what 
her life and duties will be. 

The whole of the management of the 
hospital is vested in a Council of Administra- 
tion consisting of a small committee of seven 
ladies, of which the Queen is practically 
chairwoman. ‘The committee meets each 
week, and the 
various members 
spend a morning 
in each week in 
rotation at the 
hospital. The lady 
who has most 
helped Queen Olga 
in her good work 
is a Madame 
Syngros, the wife 
of a great Athenian 
merchant. She 
has devoted all her 
spare leisure during 
many years to the 
Evangelismos. 

Queen Olga 
takes a very keen 
interest in all that 
concerns nursing, 
and some _ years 
ago, when staying 
in Paris, she spent 
two days visiting 
the chief philan- 
thropic institu- 
tions, including the 
various homes, or- 
phanages, schools, 
and hospitals 
tended by the Sisters of Charity. This was 
long before the terrible days of Greek sorrow 
and disaster which followed on the declaration 
of the ‘Turkish-Greek war. Not till then did 
the Athenians realise the true worth of their 
Queen and her daughter-in-law, the Duchess 
of Sparta. Without losing a moment, the 
two royal ladies organised a series of military 
ambulances, the principal hospital devoted 
to the care of the wounded being situated at 
the foot of the Acropolis. The Duchess of 
Sparta, who was, through her mother, the 
Empress Frederick, in close touch with many 
of the British nursing institutions, procured 
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a number of English nurses, who did splendid 
work—indeed, twenty-eight Englishwomen, 
including volunteers from most of the 
London hospitals and nursing societies, 
received at the end of the war a com- 
memorative medal bestowed on them by 
Queen Olga. This medal consists of a 
small silver medallion with the Greek cross 
incised in the centre, and the date 1897 
inscribed on the surface. During the long 
weeks and months which the war lasted the 
Queen, her daughter, Princess Marie, and 
the Duchess of Sparta, practically lived in 
the military hospitals, their presence natu- 
rally having an invaluable effect in cheering 
up the patients, the more so that both the 
Queen and the Princesses were always ready 
not only to sympathise with the convalescents 
but to write letters for those who were not 
able to do so for themselves, and to procure 
news of the patients’ absent families and 
friends. 

Far less widely known even in Greece 
than were her labours in the foundation and 
management of the Evangelismos, is the 
really admirable piece of work accomplished 





yy Queen Olga in connection with prison 
reform. Although the statement may 
cause surprise to many people, Russian 
women of rank have long taken a very 
active part in this form of good work, 
and the great Russian prisons are con- 
stantly visited, not only by ladies belonging 
to the upper classes, but also by the Grand- 
Duchesses of the blood Imperial ; visiting 
and aiding prisoners being one of the 
good works highly commended by the 
Greek Church. 

When the Grand-Duchess Olga Con- 
stantinovitch became Queen of Greece, 
she was horrified to find the state of 
things which existed in the Greek prisons ; 
she founded, with the full approval of 
King George and of his Ministers, a society 
entitled The Sisterhood in Christ, which, 
though not in any sense a religious com- 
munity, bound its members to certain 
rules, the most important being that each 
promised to devote four hours of each 
week to prison work. Both men and 
women can belong to the Sisterhood or 
Association, their motto being “I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” The 
duties of each of the associates are in a 
great measure marked out by the Queen 
herself, and among the general instructions 
which each member is supposed to follow is 
that of persuading the unhappy people to 
whom they bring succour to fulfil their reli- 
gious duties and to study the Scriptures. ‘The 
associates are also empowered to see that 
skilled medical assistance is rendered to 
those prisoners whom they corsider to be in 
need of it; they arrange for the teaching of 
the younger male and female prisoners ; and, 
thanks to the Queen’s influence, members of 
the “Sisterhood in Christ” are allowed to 
see individual prisoners alone, without the 
presence of a warder. 

In addition to what may be called interior 
work, the Association does an immense 
amount of good in its capacity of an Ex- 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, and in all this splendid 
work—which is said to have had astonishing 
results as regards the moral and physical 
raising of the Graek criminal classes—the 
Queen and her daughter-in-law take an 
active part. The Association is not only 


sanctioned by a royal decree, but a report of 
its proceedings is annually submitted to the 
Minister of the Interior. 
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One of the most charitable ot modern 
queen consorts is Queen Carola of Saxony. 
Perhaps owing to the very fact that she is 
childless, she takes a keen and _ pathetic 
interest in all that concerns the children of 
the poor; and since her marriage she has 
devoted a good deal of her time, and practi- 
cally all her fortune, to founding institutions 
connected with suffering and neglected 
childhood. When her beloved father, Prince 
Gustave of Nassau, died, his daughter per- 
petuated his memory in a very beautiful 
manner, namely, by turning his palace at 
Marowitz in Moravia into a Home for the 
Aged Poor, and by changing its name from 
that by which it had always been known to 
Luisenheim, after her mother, Princess louise 
of Baden. Some years ago Queen Carola 
bethought herself of raising money for one 
of her institutions, the Carola House, by 
editing a splendid album, to which she 
obtained contributions from most of the 
literary and artistic royal personages of the 
day. 

The young Queen of Portugal, who, for- 
tunately for her husband’s people, has more 
than her share of energy and good sense, 
found a hard task awaiting her when she 
became head of Lisbon society. Probably 
no European country, from a philanthro- 
pic point of view, was more neglected than 
Portugal. Owing to the lack of a really 
wealthy nobility and middle class, organised 
charity in the modern sense did not exist, 
and though the various religious houses 
scattered over the country did their best 
to cope with poverty and disease, lack of 
means prevented their doing very much. 
Queen Amalie’s great hobby, even as a 
young girl, was nursing and medicine. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that had 
she been born in another rank of life she 
would have become a lady doctor ; ac- 
cordingly, even while only Duchess of 
Braganza, she set herself to improve the 
Lisbon hospitals, many of which were in 
such a condition that the poor absoluteiy 
refused to enter them. The young Princess 
soon realised that the reformation of exist- 
ing abuses was largely out of her power, so 
she made the bold experiment of herself 
starting a dispensary, especially for the use 
of poor women and children. At first the 
royal dispensary was as much neglected as 
were the hospitals, but when it gradually 


became known that the Duchess, when at 
Lisbon, made a point of being there every 
day, and that she took a personal interest in 
each case, patients arrived in_ increasing 
numbers ; and now the public hospitals of 
Lisbon compare very favourably with those 
of other capitals. 

Queen Amalie’s active personal interest in 
medicine has naturally influenced the 
Portuguese medical world, and it was owing 
to her efforts that a Rontgen Ray apparatus 
was established at Lisbon ; one of the first 
people to submit themselves for experiment 
being the Queen, who realised that unless 
she showed she was not afraid of the mvsteri- 
ous instrument, the poorer patients would 
certainly refuse to have anything to do with 
it. When making either an official or 
private visit to any of the towns or villages 
in her husband’s dominions the Queen’s first 
thought is to see the hospitals and conven- 
tual institutions in the place ; and though the 
Portuguese nobility marvel at her energy, and 
are apt to laugh at her hobbies, those who 
know the state of the country declare that 
on more than one occasion a revolution has 
been staved off by the great reverence and 
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affection felt for their Queen by the Portuguese 
people. 

Queen Helena of Italy has not as yet 
done much philanthropic work except 
in direct connection with those _ insti- 
tutions in which her husband and _ her 
mother-in-law already took an active interest. 
The Queen-Dowager has made education 
her especial hobby, and many years ago she 
founded a girls’ school, where close on a 
thousand Italian girls of the middle class are 
not only carefully educated, but also pre- 
sented, on leaving the establishment, with a 
small sum which enables them either to 
make a respectable start in some kind 
of business, or else to marry. Queen 
Margherita has a romantic vein in her 
character, and as a younger woman she 
visited incognito all the poorer slums of 
Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice, dis- 
tributing very considerable sums to those 
whom she actually found in need of help. 

As a younger woman the Queen of the 
Belgians was also fond of paying incognito 
visits to her husband’s poverty-stricken 
subjects. It is said that during one of 
these expeditions she became aware that 





what was wanted was not so much the 
bestowal of money as a revival of the lace 
trade. It is thanks to her efforts that 
Belgium now again holds a leading place in 
the lace trade of the world. Not content 
with inducing King Leopold to take an 
interest in the national industry of Belgium, 
Queen Marie Henriette started a league, 


entirely composed of royal princesses, of’ 


which each member gives a solemn promise 
never to use imitation lace. 

As was to be expected in a granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, and in a daughter of the 
late Princess Alice, the yeung Empress of 
Russia believes in, and practises, organised 
philanthropy. Those familiar with the con- 
ditions of Russian life declare that even 
during the last five years many striking 
iinprovements have taken place in the philan- 
thropic institutions of St. Petersburg. ‘There 
is no lack of money in Russia, and the great 
nobility are exceedingly generous and easily 
moved by any story of suffering and poverty ; 
but it is owing to the Empress, and to her 
quiet, determined efforts, that a vast mass 
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of hitherto misdirected charity is now flowing 
into proper channels. 

The Queen of Sweden, in spite of her 
very delicate health, has for many years past 
devoted a great portion of her leisure to 
every form of charitable work ; perhaps her 
greatest achievement being a curious many- 
sided institution known as the Sophishemmet, 

‘ which, in addition to being a great children’s 
and women’s hospital, has connected with 
it orphanages, schools, and convalescent 
homes. Queen Sophia is ready to welcome 
any agency which may exert a_ beneficial 


657 
influence ; and, as is well known, she was 
the first royal lady who extended a cordial 
welcome to the Salvation Army. 

The young Queen of Holland has scarcely 
had time to tackle the philanthropic pro- 
blem, but when she came of age she made it 
known that she desired her wealthier sub- 
jects to give grants of money to those insti- 
tutions which benefit the very poor, ratl er 
than to give her splendid gifts 


; accordingly, 
many charitable 


institutions, owing thcir 


birth to this sensible sugvestion, date from 


the year of her accession. 
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By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Aurnor or “THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE Goon,” 


“THE MAIN CHANCE,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
IMPALPABLE 


ARADOC established himself at the 
Ashenhead Hotel, and in the late 
afternoon, which was still light and 
sunny, walked down the familiar 

street towards his old quarters. He felt 
happy and eager, like a prince come into his 
kingdom. ‘There was nothing now to keep 
Elsie from him, and young, natural if 
frivolous, thoughts of the ring he would give 
her, the diamonds he would like to see her 
wear, floated across the top of his deeper 
feelings. 

Should he ring at the side door, or go 
through the shop and find Mr. Elsworthy ? 
Quince settled the matter by suddenly 
appearing and bouncing at him with barks 
and shrieks of joyful recognition. The 
house door was open and Elsie stood on the 
step. 

Caradoc was at her side in a moment. 

“You fled from me,” he cried, ‘* but I am 
here. Darling, you knew I should come, 
now that I can come and claim you!” 

The flush of joy that rose in Elsie’s face 
faded and left it white. She could not 
speak a word. 

“You are glad? You know? Vi has 


ETC, 
EWAN 
told you about the money ? 


run away ?” 


_ Elsie took hold of his hand and squeezed 
it hard. 


Why did you 


‘Go to father,” she said, ‘and then come 
to me. I'll wait in the garden.” 

Oh, he was hers, his presence proved it! 
There could not be one black thought behind 
those eager eyes ! 

“Well,” said Caradoc, “yes, Ill go to 
him ; where is he ?” 

“In his room, I think.” 

Caradoc rushed off and Elsie went into 
the garden and sat down on a bench at the 
end of it, trembling and cold. In three 
minutes Caradoc darted out at the house 
door. 

**T can’t find your father anywhere. 
gone out, they say. 
all about it. 
tell him.” 

Elsie was silent. This eager, vivid, master- 
ful person seemed as if he must have his 
own way. 

“Tt is all right,” Caradoc said. ‘My 
godfather has left me money enough to set 
everything straight, I shall not have to sell 
my property, all the liabilities can be paid 
off and the place put to rights. I can pro- 
vide for my sister and for the little ones, 


He’s 
Come, let me tell you 
There’ll be plenty of time to 
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and, Elsie, I can give you the home you 
deserve. You will come and make Marsdale 
a happy valley and help me to lift our name 
out of the dust. Elsie, I’ve not been, as 
you know, worthy to kiss your feet. But 
if thankfulness, if being humbled by good 
fortune can make a new beginning—and, 
Elsie, the hand of God must rule our lives, 
since He brovght me here in my utmost 
need and saved me from destruction—help 
me not to be quite unworthy.” 

There are many misunderstandings in real 
life, and many more in fiction, but it is 
nevertheless more often given to absolutely 
fair-minded, true-hearted and sensible people 
to know the truth, when they hear it, than it 
is the fashion to suppose. 

Jealousy and suspicion fell away from 
Elsie’s pure soul, and she knew that Caradoc 
was her faithful lover, that he was holding no 
dark past back from her, and that he meant 
from his heart every word he said to her, 
and to her pure heart strength and faith were 
given. 

“Caradoc,” she said, “I believe every 
word you say, and I do love you; but the 
way isn’t clear before us, and I will tell you 
about it myself.” 


“We'll see if we can’t clear the way,” 
said Caradoc, with a new confidence and 
decision, as he sat down on the bench 
beside her. 

‘In the first place,” said Elsie, ‘‘ you are 
very young and I am nothing like your social 


equal. You don’t know your own world, 
and you ought to live in it first. _No—wait. 
It wouldn’t be right to let any one say that 
father and I took advantage of you and your 
being here as you were.” 

“‘] think,” said Caradoc, “that there has 
been a good deal that more than equalises 
things between us. I'll take care no one 
saysthat. And as forthe world— My grand- 
mother was presented, and so shall my wife 
be. Elsie,” he went on, and again his tone 
was humble, “I don’t think you need be 
afraid. I haven’t got such a bad record in 
things that matter. You know I don't 
drink, I’ve never had any turn for it, and my 
debts were wrong, of course; but I’d no 
money, and then I hardly knew there was 
none I could have. Of course I cheeked 
the dons—that’s all over—and you know 
about Agnes. If she’d been a bad sort—of 
course I don’t say what might have been; 
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but she’s a good woman, and I honoured her 
as such. I’ve told her about you, and she 
has wished us well. It was a dream and it’s 
over. And my father—you know, I told 
you about the quarrel that drove me away. 
It’s an awful thing to know I lifted my hand 
to him. I’ve got that temper, Llsie, and so 
had he! God knows, I’ve wished 1 was a 
Roman Catholic, that I could fancy I could 
make amends to him by spending this money 
in masses or something like that. But the 
only thing I can do is to pull up his name 
again, and I suppose God knows all about 
his temptations as well as mine!” 

“And the last time,” said Elsie in a 
whisper, “ you couldn’t then—— ?” 

** Oh,” said Caradoc, with deep gravity in 
his voice, “ then, he fell before I could speak 
tohim. Oh! I often think how hard life was 
on him. It’s a very queer thing, it cuts very 
deep to pity one’s father, Elsie. And yet 
that’s how I see it now.” 

Then Elsie changed her purpose. She 
had thought at first that she ought to tell him 
the cruel things that she had heard, but now 
she vowed within herself that she would never 
let one word of such vain folly pass her lips, 
and if trouble came to him from idle slanders 
it should come to her too. 

“T will give you my promise,” she said, 
“and I will be engaged to you. But I think 
father will make us wait.” 

“ Oh well,” said Caradoc, “ we'll see about 
that.” 

Neither of them knew quite well how the 
next few minutes went, but Quince suffered 
pangs of jealousy, and thrust himself up on 
to the bench between them. 

“ You shall come back to your native air, 
old boy,” said Carodoc, laughing. ‘ Elsie, you 
can come and see Cathrigg? Your father 
will bring you? Would Miss Sophy come ? 
Or shall I get one of the aunts from Beach- 
combe—if there must be a lady? Then you 
can see what it is like, and what you like. 
That’s the chief thing, you know.” 

“TI feel as if I knew just what it is like! ” 
said llsie, “ because I know you, and~ you 
belong to it so.” 

“ Yes, yes. That’s just it!” said Caradoc, 
delighted. 

Then he drew out a little case from his 
pocket and produced a slender old-fashioned 
ring, made of a true-lover’s knot in tiny 
rubies. 
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“TI found this among the old things,” he loved, and yet of whom he felt so 
he said ; “ will it do for the present ? ” doubtful. 


“Tt would do always,” said Elsie fer- 
vently. “ It’s not like any other. 


She paused a 
moment, then 
held out her 
little hand. 

‘ Yes,” she 
said, “I will 
take it,” and she 
registered a 
silent pledge to 
stand by Cara- 
doc shoulder to 
shoulder, as a 
faithful friend, 
until she could 
put her hand 
in his and join 
her lot with him 
for ever. 

“T will keep 
it,” she said with 
a gravity which 
he was himself 
too much thrilled 
and excited to 
feel strange; and 
evenas shespoke 
she knew that 
they were not 
alone, and, look- 
ing up, saw her 
father coming 
down the gar- 
den towards 
them. 

She stood up, 
flushing deeply, 
while Caradoc, 
taking her hand 
again, went for- 
ward, saying, in 
the frank and 
eager tones 
that were so 


familiar and so characteristic : 

“Sir, now that I can come I have come. 
You will give her to me. 
of money now, and there will be no more 


difficulty.” 


Poor Mr. Elsworthy had spent many a 
sleepless hour in trying to decide what was 
the right line to take with this youth whom 


It was impossible—he felt it to be im- 


But ” possible to repeat the vague slanders which 








I have got plenty 


*** Ves,’ she said, ‘] will take it’” 





he had _ heard 
to the young 
man’s face ; to 
give the names 
of his informants 
would only lead 
to anger and 
quarrels, actions 
for libel—every- 
thing that was 
against his prin- 
ciples and _ his 
traditions. 3e- 
sides, face to face 
with Caradoc, he 
did not credit for 
one moment that 
he came with 
intent todeceive. 
Still, whether he 
knew it or not, 
there was a cloud 
upon him ; his 
character was un- 
proved, and his 
circumstances 
were so unusual 
that to give him 
Elsie seemed im- 
possible. 
Honestly, 
neither the old 
title nor the new 
wealth affected 
David Els- 
worthy’s point of 
view. He did 
not wish his girl 
to go away into 
so alien a world, 
he had much 
rather she had 
married ina 


more ordinary way; it was only his liking 


for Caradoc himself, and his respect for his 
daughter’s right to her own free choice, that 


swayed him favourably. He felt his judgment 


unequal to the situation, and he had no self- 


contidence to carry him through. 
He called Caradoc into the house, and 
listened to his earnest appeal, an appeal 
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which touched him, since it contained no 
sign that the young man thought that his new 
prosperity gave him the right to claim 
consent. The right to ask was all he as- 
sumed. And now, Elsie had agreed to grant 
his desire. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Elsworthy at last, “I 
express to you and to Elsie one wish and 
request—that this engagement shall not be 
proclaimed, published nor mentioned to your 
family for at least six months, and that 
neither of you shall hold the other bound 
until that time is over. If for no other 
reason, I cannot have it supposed that I took 
advantage of your position here, or held you 
bound in your changed circumstances. If, 
after all, you marry my daughter, her posi- 
tion will be the more dignified for the 
delay.” 

True as this was, Mr. Elsworthy was so 
truthful a man that he felt himself disingen- 
uous, and, though Caradoc could not exactly 
deny what he said, he looked puzzled. 

“You wouldn’t forbid me to come here ?” 
he said rather boyishly. 

“ How can you ask for it? You must 
know that your coming here to-day must 
have caused remark. No, I couldn’t allow 
= 

While they talked, Miss Sophia had come 
into the room, and her brother had not 
paused for her entrance. She suddenly 
spoke : 

“ David, thee is not acting as fairly by our 
friend as is thy custom. ‘The truth is best. 
Friend Caradoc, it is right that thee should 
be told that some among thy neighbours and 
acquaintances disbelieve thy statements, both 
as to thy father’s death and as to thy relations 
with the young woman thee has named to us. 
There is gossip about thee, which we all 
hold false, but which thee should be able to 
silence.” 

Caradoc listened, at first with great 
astonishment, then with more compre- 
hension. 

“What,” he said, “what do they say? 
Stop though. Does Elsie know this ?” 

“ She knows that there has been talk.” 

“ Let her come in,” said Caradoc with 
dignity, though he was very pale. “TI will 
hear, and I will answer—to her.” 

Elsie came at her aunt’s summons. She 
sat down quietly. 

“ What do they say ?” repeated Caradoc. 


Then David Elsworthy pulled himself 
together and said : 

“TI should not have told you of this 
gossip, Sir Caradoc, but truth is best. Iam 
to blame for thinking of results in the matter, 
I am told that there is talk of—another 
quarrel between you and your father—on 
what evidence I cannot say.” 

“ There is no evidence,” said Caradoc. 
“No one but myself was there. I have 
deserved that people should think I might 
again have quarrelled with my father, might 
have lifted my hand against him, but I have 
not deserved that I should be suspected of 
denying it and giving false evidence before 
the coroner. You say you did not mean to 
speak of it, but you meant to act upon it, 
Mr. Elsworthy.” 

‘‘T meant to delay action,” said Mr. Els- 
worthy. 

“T think,” said Miss Elsworthy, “ that as 
it seems to be plain that a tale of the kind is 
being told about Caradoc Crosby, it would 
be well if thee and he together endeavoured 
to trace it to its source, which may be mis- 
take or may be malice. Taking offence 
seems to me to obscure truth more often than 
to discover it. And it is desired to dis- 
cover the truth, I suppose.” 

“T desire it,” said Caradoc. ‘TI desire it 
wholly. As for the other matter—my relations 
with Agnes Wilson. I have told the exact 
truth about her. It would be easy to ask 
her family, except that such inquiries would 
be as unsuitable there as they would be 
here.” 

He flung up Lis head and looked very 
impracticable, for the deep offence of mis- 
trusting his word was beginning to stir in 
his blood. But as he spoke he remembered 
how great a want of cordiality he had 
perceived in his friends and neighbours. 
Were these slanders the explanation of it ? 

He spoke again rapidly, and in a different 
tone. 

“Of course,” he said, “as long as my 
name does not stand clear, Mr. Elsworthy is 
perfectly right not to entertain my proposals. 
I have a good deal less right to come forward 
than I knew I had when I hadn’t a penny. 
I think, Mr. Elsworthy, you ought to tell me 
your authority.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “in the long 
run I shall. But you must remember it was 
only hearsay repeated. Let me endeavour 
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to run it down first. Sir Caradoc will do 
the same.” 

A sense of deep depression, of a pursuing 
evil fate fell upon Caradoc. Good luck was 
not for him. 

“T ought to beg your pardon,” he said, 
turning to Elsie, * for approaching you as I 
have done, with this behind me.” 

«That sounds very fine, but I think it’s 
rather silly,” said Elsie in a steady little 
voice. And the inevitable laugh cleared the 
air. 

“Jet us before all things be reasonable,” 
said Mr. Elsworthy. “ A scandal exists, and 
we must endeavour to get rid of it; but we 
believe you to have acted in good faith. 
And if there was no scandal at all, I should 
still insist on your taking full time to consider 
your new position.” 

“JT left you with old Tunstall!” 
Caradoc suddenly. ‘T’ll be bound he is at 
the bottom of it. He always was an old 
fool, no more good than a sheep as far as 
sense or influence goes. I'll go and nail him 
to the spot.” 


cried 


“Thee had better take supper with us,” 
said Miss Sophia, “ else will thy coming here 
appear much more unaccountable.” 

It was a strange evening, and perhaps the 
happiest creature there was Quince, who 
knew that his best friend was there, and even 
he suffered compunctions between faithful- 
ness to his mistress and adoration of Caradoc, 
as to whose merits he at least had no mis- 
givings. 

CHAPTER XXIX 
SOMETHING IN THE WIND 


Mr. Tunsta.i had been incumbent of the 
little Marsdale church for five-and-thirty 
years. Hewasan Ashby man by birth, and 
had been at St. Bees’ College. He belonged 
frankly to the country side, and neither he nor 
his family had any thought of being regarded 
as the social equals of the gentry round, 
though, of course, certain civilities were due 
to his office. Probably he had no exacting 
sense of clerical duty, but he was a 
thoroughly respectable and well-conducted 
man, free from the vices and faults of his 
flock, and not too much removed from their 
sympathies. He was respected by the 
people of Marsdale, and he had kept the 
peace with the Crosbys through many pro- 
vocations. But he did not take a lofty view 
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of human, or of Crosby, nature, and he 
expected little of the new baronet, a 
penniless lad, whose career had been so 
unsatisfactory. 

A comfortable gossip over the family 
failings and misfortunes with a man like Mr. 
Elsworthy had seemed both harmless and 
comforting, especially as the suspicions were 
too vague for any action to be taken upon 
them, and as, practically, Marsdale had done 
with Sir Caradoc Crosby. 

The “* Hydro.” offered the excitement of 
novelty. But when it became known, as it 
speedily did, that the prospect was changed, 
that young Sir Caradoc was a man of wealth 
and substance, in whose hands the future of 
Marsdale lay, it was perhaps natural, if not 
ideal, that affairs took another aspect, and 
that Mr. ‘Tunstall should wish to think well 
of the lord of the manor and owner of the 
property, and should reflect on the shadowy 
character of the charges against him. 

“Harry the Fifth was crowned,” and 
should be looked upon in a_ new light. 
Besides, wealth and prosperity did make a 
difference. With all the world before him, 
the young baronet was much less likely to 
run after his old love. 

~ Mr. Tunstall was fond of his garden, and 
he was affectionately contemplating his young 
peas and potatoes, in bright morning sun- 
shine, when Sir Caradoc appeared before 
him with a considerable likeness to his father 
in his aspect and an unusual degree of 
ceremony in his address. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tunstall. If you 
are not too busy, I should like a few words 
with you.” 

“T’m not busy at all, sir, and I am glad 
to offer my congratulations on your recent 
good fortune.” 

“Thank you. 
good fortune, I must dispose of certain 
rumours that are hanging about. I should 
be glad to know what you told my friend 
and late employer, Mr. Elsworthy, about 
me.” 

“Well, Sir Caradoc, I told him that I 
found it impossible to believe the rumours 
that were flying about—but——” 

“What rumours?” interjected Caradoc 
sharply. 

“Well, Crad,” said Mr. Tunstall, taking 
the upper hand, and trying to feel that the 
young man before him had been a naughty 


But, before I can enjoy my 
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boy not so very long ago, “ you know, unfor- 
tunaicly, that you and your poor father did 
irritate each other, and there are those that 
say it might have been so before the 
last-——” 

“T told the coroner what passed. You 
heard me.” 

“Ich, yes, and I take your word for it. 
“Tis nothing but idle talk———” 

“Whose talk ?” 

‘“« Nay, that’s more thanI cansay. Those 
things are blown about by the wind, and the 
birds of the air carry the matter-———” 

“And the tongues of friends and neigh- 
bours—and enemies.” 

“Ay, no doubt. But, look ye here, Sir 
Caradoc, there’s another matter. I saw you 
myself with the Widow Wilson here in the 
churchyard. It’s much easier to set tongues 
wagging than to stop them. And young 
folk are young folk, and she’s but a lass yet, 
and a very bonny one. Ye’d best let her 
alone.” 

“‘That’s all over long ago,” said Caradoc. 
“We understand one another perfectly.” 

“Do ye? That’s just what I complain 
of. The less understanding the better. 
Keep yourself cool and give no food for 
tittle-tattle, and ye’ll live it all down in 
time.” 

Caradoc could get nothing more out of 
him. He was hurt, indignant and disap- 
pointed. His pleasure in his good fortune 
was gone. 

As he walked away from Mr. Tunstall he 
felt as if he had better have let the Hydro. 
have its way, throw up his old home 
altogether, and begin life for himself else- 
where. Hecould do anything he liked now, 
go and shoot big game, see life in London, 
climb inaccessible mountains ; what did it 
matter to him if he never again set foot in 
a little out-of-the-way Yorkshire valley, 
where his forefathers bore a very indifferent 
character, and which offered no “advantages” 
to its inhabitants ? Why, he might buy a big 
estate in the South of England and set up 
for himself in a new county. Many men 
did with far less excuse, and all this local 
tittle-tattle would either not travel beyond its 
native hills or would soon be forgotten. 

Better and stronger men than Caradoc 
Crosby would have felt that the time had 
come to make a fresh start in life. 

Caradoc, walking idly along the vale, came 









to where a roug’) stone bridge crossed the 
river as it flowed out through rush and reed 
at the foot of the little lake. He sat down 
on the grey moss-grown wall and looked up 
the valley. 

The lake was dancing and sparkling in 
the sun. The little streams that fed it 
gleamed here and there like silver on the hill- 
sides, the larch-trees, of which there were 
many, were in their fresh young green. A 
great thicket of hawthorn near at hand was 
in the glory of its “summer snow,” lambs 
bleated, rooks cawed, little birds sang. 
Caradoc thought of his uncle and of old 
Biddums, whom he meant to make so happy, 
of all his home world. It was here that he 
wanted to set Elsie to reign as a queen. 

The thought of Elsie penetrated the deep 
discouragement that had come upon him. 
It was mean to throw up the game in 
despair. And perhaps strangely, but charac- 
teristically, it was with despondency and 
hopelessness that Caradoc had to contend. 
His great and varied opportunities did not 
attract or tempt him. Perhaps he had 
hardly grown up to their level. 

*T’ll not funk it,” he said to himself. ‘I 
can’t marry Elsie with a dark place smothered 
up behind me. I know!” as a thought 
suddenly occurred to him. “T’ll go and 
tell old Ned all about it. I must do some- 
thing, and that’s the best.” 

Perpetual motion, at Caradoc’s age, does 
not present much difficulty, and when 
Edward Mason came in, late in the afternoon 
of the same day, Crad rose out of a big 
chair and confronted him. 

“ Hallo, Crad,” he said, “I thought you 
might be coming up again. What is it? 
Tailor ?” 

“T’m going to consult you,” said Caradoc 
with a long breath. “I thiak it’s the best 
thing I can do.” 

“ ]’ve no doubt it is,” said Ned, perceiv- 
ing that it was on some more important 
matter than new clothes that his opinion was 
needed. ‘Sit down, let us be comfortable. 
Is the Hydro. giving trouble ?” 

“No,” said Caradoc, “I shouldn’t care 
if they did. The fact is, first of all, I’m 
engaged to be married.” 

“The dickens you are! Not to 2g 

“No!” flashed out Caradoc. “ Hold 
your tongue and I'll tell you.” 

Then out came the whole story headlong, 
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his attachment to Elsie, his proposals, the 
difficulty in the way. “ You’ve met her, 
Ned. Vi’s friend at Beachcombe. You 
know her?” 

“Oh yes,” said Ned. “A delightful girl. 
Thoroughly good sort, I should say.” 

« Of course, I knew you'd suit. I hoped 
to get her, Ned, when I believed that there 
was nothing before me but the shop and the 
Museum. I meant to work up so as to be 
fit to be Elsworthy’s partner, and to marry 
her. It was the first definite, honest hope 
I ever had, Ned. And I often feel that I 
wish I could have stuck to i:.” 

“ You’re a very one-idea’d person, Crad, 
and you're extraordinarily young 

“Oh! Hang myyouth! You're exactly 
like that butler in ‘ David Copperfield.’ ” 

“ Exactly; like the excellent Littimer, 
‘you’re so extremely young, sir, so very 
young.’ But what I mean is, that you 
haven’t in the least realised what your new 
wealth means, or how much it opens to you.” 

“]T don’t care about it without her, and 
if there’s to be this misery at home—you 
see, Ned, it is always some one thing that 
makes one happy or miserable. I was often 
much more wretched than people knew, 
when father cut into me with hard words. 
You can’t forget that sort of thing. I should 
feel I was suspected at home, if I had a 
yacht, or won the Derby, or shot whole 
jungles full of tigers, though I should like 
travelling, and hunting up facts of natural 
history.” 

“1 don’t believe you would forget, Crad,” 
said Ned with a smile; “‘you’re one of those 
that are ‘on the side of the angels,’ what- 
ever happens to you. But, apart from all 
that, you’re quite right. It’s an uncomfort- 
able business and requires careful handling. 
As for Agnes, you may depend upon it 
that the Fletchers won’t allow scandals about 
the past, and it rests with you to disprove 
any as to the present. But about your 
father’s accident; I wish we could get to the 
bottom of any talk about that. You see, 
you had quarrelled with him ; you had been 
lost, you turned up at that moment; half a 
word might set people’s tongues wagging 
about you.” 

“JT know,” said Caradoc sorrowfully. 
“They were all very civil to me at the funeral ; 
then, I suppose, they heard the story, for 
when I wrote to old Hayward of Marsby 


Hall to ask if he knew of a land agency or 
anything, he was very curt and cool in his 
answer. ButI believe I ought to do exactly 
as if I had never heard of it.” 

* Yes, I believe you ought. Make it well 
known that you're going to have the place 
set in order, and set about it as soon as you 
can. ‘The whole thing seems so impalpable 
that I think it must die away.” 

It’s there,” said Crad gloomily. “ But, 
Ned, I can’t live it down at Ashenhead, 
because it’s not there to be confronted. 
And I can’t really make out how they got to 
know anything about it. All that’s too true 
of me they knew before. I thought, if you 
could go down and see Mr. Elsworthy, you 
might tell him that you thought I wasn’t a 
bad lot altogether, and you might find out 
how he got hold of the story.” 

Edward did not think the suggestion a 
bad one. It was very desirable that an 
unprejudiced observer should see what 
these Elsworthys were really like; and, 
besides, he could judge whether any legal 
steps could be taken about the scandals ; 
whether, at any rate, it might be well to 
threaten taking them. In fact, Edward felt 
that he stuod so much in the place of elder 
brother to Caradoc that he could not leave 
him without a helping hand. Let the boy 
once get disgusted with the home world, 
which seemed to be treating him so scurvily, 
and the reaction would come with an inrush 
of new desires which his new wealth would 
give him ample means to gratify. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I'll go to Ashenhead as 
soon as I can get away, judge for myself, and 
see what can be done. In the meantime, if 
you go home I should advise you to take no 
notice. Does Mr. Quince know anything 
about it ?” 

“No. I don’t want to tell him.” 

“Well, we'll see. Let us come and get 
some dinner.” 

“ Won’t you come and dine with me?” 
said Caradoc, “if you'll take me to the 
proper place.” 

“I will, delighted,” said Ned, amused at 
the slight shyness with which Crad proffered 
the invitation. 

He promoted a visit on the next day te 
the tailor, which in truth was necessary, and 
helped Caradoc, who was but sparety provided 
with personal luxuries, or even necessaries, 
to fit himself out suitably. 
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‘*Sat down on the grey moss-grown wall and looked up the valley” 


Crad was not too miserable to find this 
task agreeable, but his chief desire was to 
find suitable presents for every one. ‘Two 
silk dresses as stiff and thick as possible 
were purchased for Biddums and for his old 
housekeeper ; then a fine old illustrated 
book of North-country antiquities must be 
procured for Mr. Quince, who had sighed for 
it for years; and a little gold diamond-headed 
arrow for Viola to fasten at her throat. And 
what could he send “the mother”? Didn't 
she love that old white Indian shawl—yes, 
Chuddah, she called it !—Lawson used to 
wash it. He could send her a new one like 
it. And the children, they were easily suited. 
And while he was about the book for Mr. 
Quince, there was another thing — the 
Ashenhead Museum wanted the really best 
authority on ancient British coins, of which 
their collection was good. 

“Sir Caradoc Ciusby, formerly assistant 
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curator,” must despatch 
a copy of. it to the 
Council. Caradoc was 
particular about the in- 
scription on the card 
which went with this 
offering. He forgot his 
troubles while all this 
pleasant work was being 
done. 

There was also busi- 
ness to attend to, and 
plans for the repairs of 
Cathrigg Hall. Edward 
advised that a friend of 
his, a young architect, 
should run down and 
see it, before any builder 
was called upon to deal 
with it. 

As Caradoc’ went 
home he visited the 
“vet.” at Northborough 
to whom, before his 
period of exile began, 
he had sold his mastiff 
“Maida,” and with 
heart - searchings and 
tears had parted with the 
creature who worshipped 
his very footsteps. Where 
was Maida? Any price 
was to be given to get 
her back. The vet. 
thought that it was possible ; he would try. 
‘Then there was a horse to be seen about, 
and orders given for part of the stable to be 
put roughly into order for it, and the old 
factotums might see about underlings, just 
to keep things going for the present. 

“Caleb Balderstone,” whose real name 
was James Mitchell, held his head high, and 
gave his orders with pomp and circumstance. 
Altogether a stir, like the awakening of the 
Sleeping Beauty’s palace, ran through the 
place. New slates, whitewash, carpenters’ 
work and paint had been almost as scarce at 
Cathrigg as damask and gilding. Mr. Mit- 
chell began to look out for a stable-lad for 
the new horse and for the animal which was 
still described as “ her ladyship’s pony,” and 
the candidate whom he considered most 
promising was a young Jem Fletcher, one 
of the family at Swarth Ghyll, and to him 
he offered the place. 
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The lad was more than willing, the affair 
was settled, when a message came down 
to say that the boy was wanted by his elder 
brother Matthew, and could not be spared at 
any price. 

Mitchell took high offence, all the more 
because he knew well enough that a grudge 
against his master prompted the refusal. 

He had occasion to go to Ashby to meet 
the new horse, and went to refresh himself 
at the Green Man, the mistress of which, 
Mrs. Cooper, had been a Fletcher of Swarth 
Ghyll. 

There he saw Agnes, stately in her black 
gown ; and to her, as she served him with ale 
and bread and cheese, he observed that they 
had kept young Jem back from a real good 
chance in life. Sir Caradoc’s stable was 
going to be one of the best in the county, and 
if the lad had proved handy he might have 
been taken on permanently ; as it was, he’d 
got a young man coming over from Marsby 
about the place. 

“Did Mat refuse to let Jem go to 
Cathrigg?”’ said 
Agnes. 

‘*Ay,”’ returned 
Mitchell. “Maybe you 
can tellwhy. But Mat 
had better keep his 
tongue between his 
teeth.” 

“ There’s nought 
for Mat to speak of, 
Mr. Mitchell,” said 
Agnes stiffly. 

“Ye were best to 
tell him so.” 

‘** What does he say, 
then ?” 

“Nay, folks ¢con’t 
come to me with lying 
tales,” said Mitchell. 

It certainly was not 
easy to repeat such to 
Agnes. She stood 
with her hand on the 
table and her eyes on 
the window, thinking. 
She knew, of course, 
and Mitchell knew that 
she knew, what was 
referred to; but the 
old house-servants had 
never chosen to admit 
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any knowledge of their young master’s former 
folly, or of the quarrel on the wedding-day. 

‘1 don’t agree with my brother Matthew,” 
she said after a minute, ‘‘ and I shall tell him 
so. Our bit of land won’t keep Jem, nor 
give him work to do. But Mat’s often hard 
to bide, and so my husband found him, and 
myself too.” 

“ Eh well, folks know their own affairs. 
Nay, no more ale, I thank ye; I mun go to 
station to meet the new mare. She’s.a 
val’able beast. Good-day t’ye.” 

“ Good-day,” said Agnes. 

Agnes remained still, reflecting on the 
interview, with the result that she arranged 
with her aunt for a day’s holiday and went 
over on the next day to Marsdale. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE GROWTH OF A SOUL 


EpwarRp Mason had once said that the 


Crosby nature was at once the most matter 
of fact and the most unpractical he had ever 


** Nay, folks don’t come to me with lying tales,’ said Mitchell : 
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known, and that he never could tell whether 
they possessed more or less imagination than 
the rest of mankind. 

Sentimental, or what most people would 
call fanciful, obligations and influences ruled 
their lives. Family feeling, old association, 
the stirring in their blood of all the currents 
of their native hills and dales, swayed them 
irresistibly. They felt impulses of which 
others hardly knew, and faulty, inconsi- 
derate, selfish as they might often be, once let 
the claims of man or beast, or even place, 
tug at their heart-strings, and no motive of 
self-interest could stand against it. 

On the other hand, what they did not see 
or know by experience they often entirely 
failed to realise. The advantages of wealth, 
the pleasures of the world, did not at once 
appeal to them. They did not know that 
they would come for them, and this, while 
it made them singularly unworldly and 
simple, also made them, as Edward said 
sometimes, “only half-human,” and also 
liable to be swung off their feet when the 
new influences had time to get hold of them 
and become experiences; therefore their 
fate always hung in the balance. Their 
souls grew slowly, and good and evil some- 
times almost visibly contended for them. 

Caradoc’s pleasure in the pleasure of others, 
his feeling for every tender simple tie was 
perfectly spontaneous; he did not want to 
do anything else, but nevertheless, when he 
did come to feel what his wealth could do for 
him, it was quite possible that new delights, 
new powers, even perhaps new friends, might 
possess him as with a torrent’s force, and 
sweep his old self away. 

That is, whether it was possible or not 
depended on the nature and the strength of 
his love for Elsie Elsworthy. And Elsie 
had succeeded to Agnes, amid new surround- 
ings. It was hard to be sure of him, and, 
as he grew more self-conscious, it was not 
easy for him to be sure of himself. 

In the same way Viola was very little 
moved by the change in her own prospects. 
She did not really understand how different 
Caradoc might make her future, she never 
doubted that he would let her share in his 
good fortune; but when she knew that the 
Hydro. would no longer be permitted to 
devour Marsdale, and that “home” would 
be repaired and reformed, she could have 
danced for joy. Yet she was changing. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Her affection for Elsie,a more personal and, 
so to speak, less tribal feeling-than any she 
had previously known, opened her mind to 
the things of which Elsie approved. She 
began to act on new motives ; hitherto 
she had done or felt things that were good 
because she must, because she could not 
help it, because impulses greater and finer 
than she knew had seized her, and she had 
not resisted them. Now she began to do 
little things because she ought, very simple 
elementary doings, but such as she willed 
to do. Few people realise how small and 
simple the beginnings of a new life may be 
even in a grown-up girl, how childish are 
the prayers, how small the little duties, how 
crude the self-questioning of a beginner in 
the upward path. Viola might have given 
herself up to die for the intuitive passions 
that swayed her like the wind, and came as 
they listed from she knew not where, but the 
impulse might have passed and left her as 
before; but in her tiny halting efforts to be 
good and industrious, and religious as she 
understood the word, she began to possess 
her own soul, and also she began to reflect 
on her past relations with George Winterton. 
He was coming home much sooner than he 
had intended, and coming to his family at 
Beachcombe. The aunts discussed his 
return among themselves and with Lady 
Crosby. If he again addressed Viola, and if 
she was now willing to listen to his addresses, 
every one would be satisfied. But, if the 
broken or interrupted engagement were not 
renewed, it was of less consequence now. 
There were still prospects before Viola ; 
Caradoc would certainly give his sister 
opportunities of marriage, and would not 
leave her penniless. She might be taken 
to London, certainly introduced well in her 
own county. She might even grow into a 
beauty. All the young Crosbys had a 
certain deerlike carriage of the head and 
neck, a look as if they saw and heard over 
wide expanses, on to far horizons. ‘This 
gave them distinction. Quentin had always 
had it; he had been the handsomest of the 
three. Viola might now pick and choose. 
Her aunts were proud of her, though they 
could not exactly say that they found her a 
comfort to them in their daily life. 

They were not old enough nor invalided 
enough to need a young companion, and 
Viola, though she tried hard to be “ good,” 
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was out of keeping, and worried by their 
little ways. They would be heartily glad to 
see her well married, but they gave her to 
understand that they considered her free. 

She had become extremely ashamed of 
the abruptness and want of courtesy of 
her behaviour to Mr. Winterton. She re- 
membered his attentions and the excitement 
of her brief engagement with a sort of plea- 
sure, and now that she felt herself to be a 
better match, her curious sense that she did 
not love him well enough to let him make 
sacrifices for her passed away. Besides, she 
had promised him once, and her sense of 
honour, though it had been swamped and 
overborne by irresistible impulses, was much 
more developed than her knowledge of what 
marriage would demand of her. 

She felt curious to see him again, curious 
and yet afraid, a state of mind not altogether 
unpromising for him. Edward Mason, at a 
distance, held his peace and vexed his soul. 
He dared not claim so ignorant a creature, 
one so unaware of what his claim upon her 
would mean. He did not take the initiative 


in writing to her, and she, she knew not why, 
ceased to write freely to him. 

She had never exactly confided in Elsie, 
she had been too much ashamed of her little 


story, but she knew that Elsie thought it 
wrong to marry unless you were in love. 

Viola did not exactly know what being in 
love meant. She wished that Elsie would 
ask her to stay at Ashenhead ; and, of course, 
poor Elsie was absolutely precluded from 
giving any such invitation. 

On the morning after the presents from 
Caradoc arrived, she ran down to Lady 
Crosby’s to show her diamond arrow and to 
see the Chuddah shawl of which Caradoc had 
spoken in his brief note to her. 

“ My dear, it is the most beautiful I ever 
saw,” said Lady Crosby. “Crad is more 
than good, and see what he has sent the 
children !” 

“ Box of tools!” 

“Cups and saucers ! ” 

“ Big doll!” cried all three children in a 
breath. 

Viola admired to their hearts’ content, and 
presently absorbed herself in the box of 
tools, the use of which she understood very 
well. 

“‘They’re very good ones, Giles,” she said 
critically. “ You could make real boxes and 
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little chairs and tables for the girls’ dolls. 
Ned used to teach us how; I'll show you.” 

“Crad has sent Lawson a brooch. She’s 
so pleased,” said Giles. “And I’m so glad 
he isn’t going to sell Cathrigg; I approve of 
that.” 

** You approve, you cock-sparrow !” 

“ Yes,” said Giles. ‘“Crad explained to 
me about having to sell Cathrigg because he 
said I came next to him. I knew he had to 
do it then, but ’d much rather not.” 

“ Well, of course, we’re all very glad,” said 
Viola, who had not looked on Giles much in 
the light of an heir-presumptive. 

“But, of course, Crad will be married,” said 
Giles. “I heard Lawson say Sir Caradoc 
could look for a lady of title now.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Vi repres- 
sively. 

The little girls had followed Lady Crosby 
out of the room, and Giles was left alone 
with his sister. He perched himself on the 
edge of the table examining his new tools. 

“Vi,” he said confidentially, “ there’s 
something I should lhke to do if I was 
Crad.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

_ “Well, I'd set up a cross where poor 
papa was killed. I’ve been reading that they 
put them up in Italy where people were 
murdered.” 

“QO Gilesey, I think Crad will put it up 
in the churchyard at Kirkby-Marsdale. We 
don’t want to remember that dreadful place. 
If you’d seen it x 

“T did see it,” said Giles. ‘* You know 
I’d run away from Miss Woodly and hidden 
myself. I often ran away, she was such a 
duffer. And I was hidden up behind the big 
stone by the little cataracts—the ‘ kittenracts,’ 
you know—and I saw Crad come near and 
papa tumble down. I’m sorry I was naughty 
and hid just then. I couldn’t tell mother ; 
it isn’t good for her to talk about it.” 

“ O Giles darling, don’t talk about it; I’m 
sorry you did see it. Never mind; what 
have you got in that pretty box?” 

“«Stamps,” said Giles. “That’s the box 
Mr. Winterton gave me full of chocolates, 
when he said he was going to be my brother. 
Is he to be our brother? Are you going to 
marry him, Vi?” 

“ That’s no business of yours,” returned 
Vi sharply. 

“Well, but,” persisted Giles, who, as Crad 




















***Giles, if you say another word —l’ll—1I'll——’ 


was wont to say, held on like a ferret when 
he had an idea, “ marrying you would make 
him our brother. I wish you’d marry Ned 
instead, Vi. Crad explained to me that he 
wasn’t your brother or Crad’s.” 

“Giles ! You're talking cf what you don’t 
understand one little bit! Hold your 
tongue and play with your new toys.” 

‘But you could marry Ned, because he isn’t 
your brother, Vi,and then he would be Crad’s.” 

“ Giles, if you say another word—I’ll— 
T’'ll—__” 

“You can’t do anything to me,” said Giles. 

“T won’t teach you to carpenter, and 
mother won’t let you do it by yourself for 


fear you should cut your fingers off. Mind 
what I say. I must go now.” 
“ Lawson says he’d like to. I heard her 


say so to Mitchell,” remarked Giles to his 
chisel as Viola went off in a hurry. 





She did not go straight home, but sat 
down on her favourite bench overlooking 
the sea. 

Her aunts, with doubtful wisdom, had long 
since tried to make her realise that Edward 
Mason was beyond her home circle, but never 
had she ceased to feel him her best friend. 
She fell into a reverie. A girl she knew well 
in Beachcombe was going to be married 
to a young barrister in the autumn. Her 
prospects and her future home were discussed 
with interest among her companions. She 
was to live at Ealing, and the fresh, smart 
little semi-detached villa had been often 
described to Viola. Her husband could go 
to town by train or omnibus. She would 
walk to meet him when he came home, or 
watch for him at the garden-gate. Viola’s 
fancy changed the figures; she saw Ned 
coming quickly up the dusty road, and her- 
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self standing by a pretty green gate, waving 
her hand to him. 

The day-dream persisted and branched out 
into new forms. Viola woke from it with a 
start, blushing violently, ashamed to think 
how it had caught hold of her. Holidays 
there would be in Marsdale ; she would not 
lose her own moors and fells. But George 
Winterton could give her all the kingdoms 
of the world for her pleasure, take her to 
mountain or sea, give her the best of the 
continents. Ah, but life with him had 
seemed like exile, whereas the little sunny, 
dusty villa would be “ home ”—home, though 
it was not Marsdale. 

Viola’s thoughts tumbled over each other 
with little control from her will. The next 
was quite a new one. Could a careless, idle, 
incapable girl like herself keep house and 
manage servants and make—any one—com- 
fortable when he came home ; Edward had 
never told her the other day, when he came 
with Crad, that he noticed her improvement. 
He had said very little to her. ‘“ Lawson 
says he’d like to,” said Giles. 

But no one must know. It would be 
more dreadful than words could say that 
any one should know whether Viola, would 
“like it!” 

In half an hour or so, Miss Crosby walked 
into the drawing-room at St. Yerran’s and 
found her eldest aunt alone. She sat down 
a little out of her aunt’s range of vision. 

« Aunt Bessie,” she said, “I’ve got some- 
thing I want to say.” 

“ What is it, my dear ?” 

“Why, I know—l’ve come to see that I 
was rude and not well-behaved when I ran 
away from you and from Mr. Winterton. 
For some things I should like to ask his 
pardon.” 

The coolness of Viola’s manner and the 
impressiveness of her voice were maintained 
through this speech, though her heart was 
beating. 

“Well, my dear Vi, I don’t think you'll 
find him unforgiving.” 
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“T would speak to him when he comes, 
only he might think I wanted to begin 
again.” 

«« My dear, I haven’t any right to answer 
for George Winterton ; but if, as you say, you 
see that you were foolish “i 

“No, I didn’t say ‘foolish,’ I said I was 
rude, I was quite right to sfop. But what I 
want to say is that, of course, he may not 
want to have anything to do with me. All 
right if so. But, if he does, I want to be let 
alone about it. I don’t want any one to 
talk to me, nor to talk about me. I’m not 
such a baby now, and I mean to find out my 
own mind.” 

“ Certainly, Vi, you ought to do so.” 

“But,” said Viola, still in the same cool, 
calm voice, “I understand now that he 
was very good to me, and now that things 
are changed I mean to behave properly to 
him. But I want you to know that I haven’t 
made up my mind. I was very vain and 
silly at the time of the bazaar ; I just went on 
without thinking about it.” 

‘« My dear, it was very natural.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Vi, “ but it wasn’t very 
nice of me. But I want to be let alone 
now.” 

** And so you shall, Vi. You shall meet 
him just as if nothing had occurred.” 

Miss Tremaddock communicated this odd 
conversation to her sisters, and they agreed 
that, if George Winterton showed a desire to 
come forward again, as it was pretty well 
understood he would, he must have a hint 
not to hurry Viola, who would certainly 
come round in time with a good grace. “I 
consider his case very hopeful, after all.” 

And so perhaps it was, for Viola grew 
more and more ashamed of having been first 
carried off her feet by vanity and folly, and 
then by the up-rush of passionate impulse, 
and of her “ rude” and indefensible conduct. 

If he cared for her still, his love must be 
worth something! But then there was that 
other fancy of the dusty road and the daily 
home-coming. Which would gain the day ? 
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INDIA’S DARLING 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


theme in the Hindu fashion. When 

about to write a letter or a book,a 

Hindu’s first care is to offer a reveren- 
tial salutation or invocation to Ganésa, the 
God of Wisdom It is a beautiful custom, 
and it can do no harm to the writer thus to 
remind himself of the wisdom that cometh 
from above. 

A study of the picture of this very 
popular god may shed light on Hindu 
religion and symbclism. Ganésa has a very 
high rank, as he is the eldest son of Siva. 
His elephant’s head is the token of sagacity, 
and he is usually attended by, or riding upon, 
a rat, the emblem of cunning and foresight. 
As the “ vehicle ” of Ganésa, the. rat is one 
of the many sacred animals of India; but 
his sanctity is now greatly endangered, as it 
is dawning upon the people that it is also a 
“vehicle” of the plague. Reverence for the 
rat may have had something to do with the 
recent plague riots. Ganésa’s well-conditioned 
body intimates that prudence secures earthly 
prosperity ; for the Hindu is lean only when 
he must, and his gear can usually be gauged 
by his girth. His four hands—sometimes 
he has eight—are signs of his great power. 
His head-dress varies in the pictures, and I 
am not able to expound it. He wears such 
a garland of flowers as the Hindu loves to 
place round the neck of an honoured guest. 
Inside the garland is a rosary, the unfailing 
instrument of devotion. Antiquaries believe 
that the rosary was invented in India, where 
the religious have an almost unbounded 
faith in what they call “the sacrament of 
repetitions.” They often give their children 
the name of a god or goddess, as _ they 
believe that the frequent repetition of the 
name adds to their stock of merit in heaven. 
This bead-roll is made of the wood of the 
sacred tulsi, or basil plant. In one hand he 
grasps the axe-like mace with which he 
smites the enemies of the soul. ‘The other 
hand is filled with sweetmeats, which grow— 
so I am told—by being eaten: a pleasing 
emblem of the exhaustiess and uncloying 
sweets which reward the lover of wisdom. 
The third hand holds an elephant-goad. 


| is becoming to introduce a Hindu 


The soul, unschooled by wisdom, is often 
likened to a wild elephant which rushes 
along a road bordered by sloughs and pit- 
falls. The elephant-goad thus symbolises 
needful guidance. In the fourth hand is a 
water-lily, or lotus, and the god uses as a 
carpet an expanded conventional lotus- 
flower. The lotus is the favourite flower in 
India, as it was in ancient Egypt ; and all 
over the East it is the very beautiful and 
fitting emblem of purity. 

Ganésa, or Gunputi as he is called in 
some parts of India, has a very large place 
in the every-day life of the Hindu. On 
every New Year’s Day the tradesmen com- 
mence their business by painting his image 
on their shop doors. He has most of the 
characteristics of the Latin Janus, the god 
who presided over beginnings. With an 
act of homage to Ganésa the Hindu begins 
all his religious ceremonies and _ worldly 
undertakings. He never builds a house 
without placing on the site an image of this 
god, and he daily offers to it oiJ, incense, 
and flowers. He also worships this deity 
before he starts on a journey. Like the 
ancient Roman, he has a profound belief in 
the magical influence which belongs to 
beginnings. These Roman and Hindu 
rites enshrine a great truth, which is set 
forth in the proverb, “ Well-begun is half- 
done” — dimidium facti fecit qui bene 
incepit, 

This god, who wears an elephant’s head 
on a human body, illustrates a curious feature 
of Hindu symbolism. It rejoices in such 
grotesque and impossible combinations as 
delight the imaginations of children. It is 
quite different from the symbolism of the 
Greeks, which shuns all incongruities, and 
keeps close to life. 

Sistered with Ganésa is Sarasvati, daughter 
of Brahma, goddess of learning and inventor 
of letters, the Minerva and Muse of the 
Hindus. Sheis a fair, richly-adorned young 
woman, seated oa a lotus and playing a 
kind of banjo. Sometimes she has four 
hands, one holding a flower and another a 
book of palm-leaves. She also, like Ganésa, 
is an iaitial deity. She is invoked to shed 
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her selectest influences on the Hindu boy 
when he first goes to sci.ool. There is a 
good idea at the core of this custom, for 
learning should be esteemed as a sacred 
thing, and a child’s first school-going is a 
mighty epoch in its history." One day in the 
end of January is sacred to Sarasvati. All 
scholars and artisans then worship her 
image, and- also their tools and the instru- 
ments of education, such as pens, ink, paper, 
books, &c. ‘The women have no share in 
this worship, as the orthodox do not believe 
in educating them. The fact that a woman 
is the patron of learning seems to prove 
that the Hindu woman was educated in 
ancient times. Sarasvati’s festival, like nearly 
all the Hindu festivals, lapses at night into 
licence and downright debauchery. 

It is noteworthy that the Hindus ascribe 
only what is attractive to the deities of 
education and wisdom. 

Modern Hinduism is the religion of 
more than two-thirds of the 294,000,000 of 
India. It is a rank and diseased outgrowth 
of the early Brahmanism, and it unites, with- 
out any attempt at reconciliation, so many 
contradictions that it is scarcely possible to 
define its chaos and patchwork of. super- 
stition. Moreover, Indian lore is so 
eccentric and paradoxical, so alien from our 
individuality, that it refuses to lodge in, or 
mingle with, the logical occidental mind. It 
runs off our minds as quicksilver runs off 
water. ‘The Briton who tries to master it will 
be disposed to wonder whether his intellect 
and that of the Hindu are constructed on 
the same plan. 

Would the reader allow me to introduce 
him to Krishna, the most popular of India’s 
gods? He is India’s Darling in a far pro- 
founder sense than that in which King Alfred 
was “‘ England’s Darling.” I wish to give a 
brief biography of this god, along with a 
few noiices of his homes and haunts. This 
is, I think, the best way of gaining a just 
and easily-remembered conception of the 
genius of modern Hinduism. 

Krishna belongs to the younger genera- 
tion of India’s gods, and he is believed to 
have to-day not less than 100,000,000 of 
worshippers. He is one of the Arataras or 
incarnations of Vishnu, and he reveals the 
process by which a mortal hero was gradually 
surrounded with divine honours, and became 
a man-god. 
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About thirty miles to the north-west of 
Agra stands the town of Muttra (or 
Mathura), and six miles further north is 
Brindaban. Both towns are on the River 
Jumna, which unites with the Ganges at 
Allahabad. These two towns, and the level 
barren plain around them, are the Holy 
Land of Krishna’s worshippers. To them 
this region is at least all that Palestine is to 
the Jews, Mecca to the Mahometans, Rome 
to the Roman Catholics. Millions regard it 
with an affection and reverence which we can 
scarcely understand. 

The legends, which are believed to hold a 
small kernel of truth, say that Krishna was 
born at Muttra about the year 1000 A.D. 
He was a changeling, and Nanda was the 
name of his foster-father. He was brought 
up in obscurity as a cowboy. Of all the 
Hindu gods he is the one whose outer life 
bears most resemblance to that of Christ. 
Many have noticed the similarity of sound 
in the names of Christ and Krishna. “ Christ 
is Greek and Krishna is Sanscrit,” says one 
writer. ‘The stories of the babyhood and 
boyhood of Krishna often remind one of 
the mythical “Gospels of the Infancy ” of 
Jesus, and also of the legends about the 
child Hercules. His life was threatened by 
a Herod-like tyrant, and his child-life was 
encircled with many perils from which he 
was delivered by the gods. Even in his 
cradle he destroyed demons. The Hindus 
have pictures of the babe in the arms of his 
foster-mother, with a glory around the head 
of each. With a truly Oriental luxuriance 
of imagination, the legends ascribe to the 
boy all sorts of miracles and impossible feats. 
He destroys demons, serpents, and tyrants. 
When cattle and their herds are stolen, he 
straightway creates others exactly like them. 
He is devoted to ali sorts of boyish tricks, 
frolics, and mischief. His favourite pastime 
is to steal butter from the milkmaids. “The 
butter-thief ” is one of his popular titles, and 
images of him in the act of stealing butter 
are prized by his followers. He is also often 
represented with his flute as the Hindu 
Apollo, the god of music and dancing. In 
musical feats he excelled Orpheus. He is a 
mighty prince, the central figure of Indian 
pastoral poetry, and to him all things are 
possible. During a deluge he raised a 
mountain aloft and held it up as an 
umbrella, and thus sheltered his friends 
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from the storm for seven days and iights on 
end. 

It is beyond doubt that he owes his fame 
chiefly to his infamies: for he is to-day both 
the wickedest and the most popular of 
Hindu deities. Barth, in his “ Religions of 
India,” says: “ His (Krishna’s) distinctive 
characteristic is an ungovernable passion for 
bacchanalian revels, inebriation, and sensual 
love.” He lived with the wife of another ; 
he murdered a washerman and stole his 
clothes. ‘The Hindu, we are told, believes 
that Krishna was at liberty to commit these 
sins as he was a god. In Bombay, in 1871, 
there were terrible exposures of the Krishna 
cult. 

The legends tell us that he was married 
at the same time to 16,100 maidens, and 
that he multiplied himself into as many 
forms, so that each maid believed that 
she was the wife of the real Krishna. 
Yet, by one of those contradictions which 
are unthinkable to us, all these 16,100 
women, through Krishna, obtained final 
emancipation from sin. He _ had, it is 
believed, “(a hundred hundreds of sons.” 
For shameful purposes ke often assumed 


various disguises. When he abandoned his 
mortal body, he ascended to heaven in a 
celestial car. His most common names are 
‘©The Cow-herd,” “The Lord of the Milk- 
maids,” and “ The Lord of Mathura.” 

Prayers and praises are addressed to him 
as supreme. He is adored as the “ Infant 
Cow-herd,” and this worship is “ perhaps un- 
consciously affected by the Christian worship 
of the divine Child.” His worshippers 
repeat his name at least one hundred and 
eight times a day on a rosary made of the 
stem of the sacred tulsi plant. 

Religious festivals have a very large place 
in the worship of Krishna. The private 
houses are used as temples for the occasion. 
Images are made, and then made alive by a 
ceremony which is believed to bring’ the god 
into them. When the festival is over, the 
images are undeified by another ceremony 
and flung away. One of these festivals is 
called the “ Holi, or Swinging Festival” ; or, 
as they describe it, “the rocking of the 
image of Krishna on its throne.” ‘The images 
of this god are placed on a swing for their 
amusement. ‘The image of Krishna is also 
dressed in hoy’s clothes, and a rope is tied 
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INDIA’s DARLING 


round his waist and fastened to a post to 
represent the way in which he was tied by 
his foster-mother to prevent him from stealing 
the curds. Some of Krishna’s festivals 
resemble the Miracle Plays of the Middle 
Ages. They represent all the shameful doings 
of the god, and the chief actors are generally 
boys dressed as milkmaids. The voluptuous 
amusements of the god are the themes of 
these representations, and also, it is said, of 
the daily meditations of his devotees. Upon 
this subject the Hindus lavish all the 
resources of their Oriental eloquence. These 
festivals include great dances, sham fights, 
rough horse play, indecent songs, and all 
sorts of improprieties. Crowds of men, 
women, and children witness these perform- 
ances the whole night through. The pre- 
siding priests are inspired .by copious pre- 
liminary libations, and the worshippers deem 
it a disgrace to be sober, and a shame 
not to be shameless. They believe that they 
have then a special licence to commit what- 
ever sins they like. 

These ceremonies are believed closely to 
resemble the Bacchic orgies of ancient Greece 
and Rome. ‘Trevelyan thus describes the 
impression which one of these festivals made 
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upon him: “At last I came to the ill- 
natured conclusion that Satan was at the 
bottom of tne whole business, and not the 
golden-haired Dionysus.” A distinguished 
Hindu convert tells us in his autobiography 
that the sensualistic worship of Krishna and 
its dazzling ceremonies completed his moral 
degradation. “I did not think,” he writes, 
“ that the gods I worshipped took any notice 
of moral offences. I had, on the contrary, 
grounds for believing that immorality had the 
sanction of religion.” 

Theunequalled popularity of India’s Darling 
is easily explained. Like the Egyptian child 
Horus in the arms of Isis, like the Child 
Jesus in the arms of Mary in Roman 
Catholic churches, he represents the worship 
of sacred childhood. As the cow-herd he 
draws forth the sympathies of a nation of 
peasants. He is a very human god and the 
familiar friend of man, and he thus gratifies 
the crave for human sympathy wedded to 
superhuman power. He is also a military 
hero and champion. He combines all the 
attractions of four of the favourite Greek 
gods—Adonis, Apollo, Orpheus, and Her- 
cules. His worship satisfies the social 
instincts, and also the universal love of fun 
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THE GOLDEN PILLAR, SETH SAHIB'S TEMPLE 


and frolic. Above all, Krishna’s frank, bound- 
less, and joyous sensuality is very welcome toa 
people among whom purity is scarcely known. 

But what a miserable religion! And yet 
it is the only religion of one out of every 
fifteen of the whole human family ! 

I shall now describe the places that ae 
sacred to this god. I am here indebted to 
Growse’s “ Mathura, a District Memoir.” 
Mr. Growse was the chief magistrate in that 
locality. 

The picture on page 672 represents one 
of the holiest of these—the Vishrant ghat or 
bathing stair at Muttra. Krishna’s wor- 
shippers say that a day spent at Muttra is 
more meritorious than a lifetime at Benares. 
This ghat is one of the most holy places in 
Muttra, as it marks. the spot where Krishna 
rested after he had slain the tyrant Kansa. 
The bells you see are rung to wake the 
sleeping god when his worshippers come to 
wait on him. Near these bells stand the 
scales, in which devotees weigh themselves, 
that they may give to their god their weight 
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in gold, or silver, or brass according 
to their wealth and liberality. Shoals 
of turtles, some of them three feet 
long, cover the river here, and poke 
out their long necks to be fed. 
They are deemed sacred as one of 
the incarnations of Vishnu. The 
pilgrims throw grain to them ; but 
sacred monkeys leap on the backs 
of the sacred turtles and steal the 
grain. Near by you are shown 
the tank where Krishna’s baby linen 
was washed. A little way to the 
south-east of Muttra you may see 
the cradle of Krishna, the house of 
his foster-father, the churn of his 
foster-mother, and the hole in the 
wall where the sportive cow-girls hid 
his flute. There the anniversary of 
Krishna’s birth is celebrated by vast 
multitudes. You may also visit the 
pool where the milkmaids drowned 
themselves when Krishna cruelly 
forsook them. 

The road from Muttra to Brinda- 
ban passes a magnificent white temple 
which the Maharajah of Jeypore is 
erecting. It has already cost about 
£200,000, which has been wrung 
out of the poor by taxation. It has 
been a-building for fourteen years, 
and it will probably never be finished, as a 
holy man has foretold that the builder will die 
as soon as it is completed. The Sahibs are 
permitted to enter as it has not yet been 
dedicated. One is disposed to say that he 
has never seen a more imposing or exquisitely 
beautiful building. Its reticulated stone 
tracery looks as delicate as lady’s lace. As 
many as 4000 workmen have been employed 
on it. All this has been done for the 
greater honour of Vishnu and Krishna. 

The groves around are the holiest places 
of pilgrimage, because there the divine neat- 
herd, when a lad, romped with the milk- 
maids. Most of the placenames in this 
region are connected with the god. 

No city in the world to-day, no city the 
world has ever seen, can match the statistics 
of Brindaban. It has 25,000 inhabitants, 
at least 25,000 monkeys, 1000 temples, 
8000 priests, 7000 women, chiefly widows, 
devoted to Krishna, thirty-two ghats or sacred 
bathing-places, fifty dole houses, and one 
European house which shelters two lady 
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missionaries. The most sacred ofall animals 
in India are the cow, next the serpent, and 
then the monkey. ‘There are special endow- 
ments for the green peacocks and the temple- 
monkeys in this town. The monkeys are 
very quaint, and they seem to be conscious 
of their secure and favoured position. They 
roam about in gangs and they often fiercely 
attack women and children. They are bold 
and thievish beyond belief. But the times 
are growing harder for them as for the poor 
priests. It would be as serious a crime to 
kill a sacred monkey as to kill a man; but 
lots of the monkeys are now deported in a 
special train, personally conducted, and let 
loose in the jungle. Connected with the 
temples are dancing women and singers, who 
are said to have been married to the deity. 
They are like the professional vestal virgins 
of ancient Rome, and they are of evil repute. 

Some of the tooo temples of Brindaban 
are the largest, mostly costly, and most mag- 
nificent shrines ever erected in upper India. 

The picture on page 673 shows Seth Sahib’s 
Temple, so-called from the family name of 
its founder, the largest of the tooo temples 
in the town. It was begun in 1845 and 
finished in 1851. But why was a new 
temple reared, the reader will ask, in a town 
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which had one temple for every twenty-five 
people? The Hindu idea of merit is the 
explanation. The Indian temple-builder has 
two aims: the one is to perpetuate his 
name; and the other to add to his credit 
current account with heaven. 

This temple cost £450,000 of our money, 
and it has the revenues of thirty-three villages 
for its upkeep. It encloses a fine garden, 
and a tank on which the image of the god 
may have a sail. The picture shows the 
graceful pavilion in front and the two lotty 
gate towers. To the left of the pavilion 
stands the huge car of the god—an enormous 
wooden tower covered with monstrous images, 
many of which are grossly indecent. It is 
brought out at the great yearly festival, 
which lasts for ten days. Each day the 
image is placed on the car, fanned by priests 
as if it were a living being, and taken for an 
airing from the temple to the garden where 
a pavilion has been erected for its reception. 
This ceremony is followed by a grand dis- 
play of fireworks. 

The picture on page 674 represents the 
golden pillar in Seth Sahib’s temple. It is 
of gilt copper, sixty feet high, and is sunk 
twenty-four feet more under the ground. It 
stands in front of the image of Krishna. 
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TEMPLE OF RADHA RAMAN, BRINDALBAN 
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About £8 worth of food is served up to 
the image every day, and eaten by the priests 
and the poor. 

Near the pillar stands the palace of the 
high priest, a boy of fourteen, who has been 
in office for ten years. In front of his door 
is a flat stone, where many do obeisance to 
him. His father, says Growse, was a 
notorious profligate, but that in no way dis- 
qualified him for his sacred office. The 
Hindu believes that only that which goeth in 
at the mouth can defile a man, and that the 
careful observance of prescribed ceremonies 
atones for all sins. 

The picture on page 675 gives a view of 
the most recent addition to these temples. 
It cost about £100,coo. It is called the 
temple of Radha Raman. Radha was the 
favourite mistress of Krishna, and she also is 
worshipped. This temple is fronted with a 
colonnade of spiral marble columns. Each 
shaft is of a single piece. 

The facade has a row of life-size dancing 
girls, and this, as Growse says, make it look 
like a disreputable London casino, ‘‘a severe, 
though doubtless unintended, satire on the 
character of the divinity to whom it is conse- 
crated.” Every stone of this temple is holy. 
The female figures on the facade represent 
the milkmaids with whom the god danced 
and dallied. The Hindu has no desire to 
hide the deeds of shame which loving legend 
ascribes to his darling god. 

This temple is on the banks of the Jumna, 
and marks the place where Krishna stole the 
clothes of the milkmaids when they were 
bathing. We walked round the end of the 
temple to see a spot so very famous in the 
religious history of India. But we were soon 
abashed by menacing shouts, and confronted 
by two wildly-gesticulating priests. These 
holy men were acting as sentries, and could 
not possibly allow the hallowed soil to be 
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polluted by the feet of Christian missionaries. 
All we could do was to examine the splendid 
sacred tree from which Krishna watched 
delightedly the embarrassment of the bathing 
milkmaids. We felt as if we were somehow 
on another planet, where evil was good, and 
impiety the very glory of religion. ‘The 
traveller is delivered from dull commonplace 
in that land of surprises, ironies, and as- 
tounding contradictions. 

These three temples prove that Hinduism 
has still a great hold of India. ‘Ihe cost of 
the three is £750,000 of our money. But 
its purchasing power would probably be equal 
to several millions here. For the average 
yearly income of an Indian is £2, and 2d. 
without food is a good day’s wage for a 
working-man. Did Christians support their 
religion as liberally as Hindus support their 
squalid and degrading superstitions, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ might soon be carried 
to every heathen family in the world. Such 
facts draw forth from the poet the ex- 
clamation— 


In Christian hearts, oh for a pagan zeal ! 


The Krishna-cult is evidently declining. 
An eye-witness informs me that the crowds 
at the festivals are only about half as large as 
they were twenty years ago. At a recent festi- 
val no one, so far as the visitor could see, pros- 
trated himself or made obeisance to the imaze 
in thecar. ‘The function was regarded not as 
a mela or religious festival, but as a famasha 
or social entertainment. Mothers were 
holding up their little children and asking 
them to take notice of “ the show.” 

The ancient sacred books of the Hindus 
contain many admirable truths, but one fails 
to find any such redeeming elements in the 
modern worship of Krishna. ‘The decay of 
this execrable suyerstition must, therefore, 
give joy to every lover of his kind. 


AN ERROR IN FOCUS 


jy NORA ALEXANDER 


HE girl’s eyes rested on him with a 
serenity that was final. 
“Why do you say it?” she 
asked, ‘‘ you must have known it 
was impossible.” 


“Don’t say that,” pleaded the man. 
«“Can’t you understand, dear, that you mean 
-—just everything to me—that——? ” 

“] hate sentiment,” she interrupted 
coldly. “Why didn’t you select some 
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AN ERROR 


one more likely to suit you than my- 
self?” 

“ You talk as though I were offering you 
a situation,” he said, with a touch of indig- 
nation in his voice. 

“So you are,” she returned equably ; “ and 
I have never considered that the duties of a 
wife were either particularly light or particu- 
larly pleasant. ‘The fleeting folly men call 
love’ has no attraction for me.” 

“But it isn’t natural,” he urged, “you 


” 





“Natural,” she echoed scornfully. “ Nature 
is not a criterion of all that is desirable. 
And besides I don’t want to marry at all. 
I can’t imagine myself caring for any man 
one half as much as I care for my work and 
my books. Books mean knowledge, and,” 
decidedly, “knowledge is the only thing 
worth living for.” 

“How young you are!” he said, with 
apparent irrelevance, “‘and—how you hurt. 
But—you are quite sure, Barbara? 1 
may not come back again —some other 
time ?” 

“Tt would be no good.” 

Hugh Wentworth winced—her prompti- 
tude was so uncompromising—then pulled, 
himself together. 

“ Good-bye, Barbara.” 

With a quick, impulsive gesture she held 
out her hands to him. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” she said, “ so sorry.” 

He smiled down on her, holding the slim 
white fingers in his own. 

“You may be a bookworm on the surface, 
Barbara, but you are a veritable woman at 
heart—only not the woman for me,” he 
added sadly. “That is my misfortune, not 
your fault. So don’t be sorry. Good-bye, 
and God bless you, dear.” 

In another moment the door had closed 
behind him, and Barbara was alone. 





For four veers Hugh Wentworth saw 
nothing of the woman he loved, and heard 
only that she had suddenly left College, no 
one knew why, and had gone abroad. And 
then one morning he recognised her hand- 
writing amwiig the letters on his break fast- 
table. 

“Will you come and see me this after- 
noon?” the letter ran. “ ‘There is some- 
thing I want to say to you.—BARBARA 
BERESFORD.” 
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He turned the letter over and then re 
read it, a process which afforded him no 
further enlightenment. What could she 
possibly have to say to him? There was 
only one thing he would care to hear, and 
that 

But when he found himself once more in 
the old familiar room, it was with a new 
Barbara. For the Barbara he had known 
was a girl with laughing eyes and red mobile 
lips ; this Barbara was a woman with eyes 
that seemed to have forgotten how to laugh, 
and lips that met in a firm straight line. 
Yet the eyes were kindly, and the lips took 
softer curves than in the old days. And 
Wentworth, divining with the swift instinct 
of love the meaning of the change in 
her, said only, as he took her hands in 
his : 

‘* Barbara, I am so sorry.” 

Her face grew a shade paler. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, and was 
silent. 

“You sent for me ?” he ventured to sug- 
gest at last. “Is there anything that I can 
do for you? anything to help you ?” 

She was standing before him, her hands 
loosely clasped, her eyes downcast, but she 
looked up suddenly and faced him. 

“Do you love me—still ?” she asked. 

“Ts that a fair question ?” he blurted out, 
after a momentary pause. 

“T think so,” she replied, steadying with 
an effort the nervous tremor in her voice. 
‘It’s an honest one, at all events, and I 
want an honest answer. Don’t be afraid to 
tell me the truth. Say ‘No’ if you can, if 
not——” 

“Tf not?” he prompted eagerly. 

‘You have not given me my answer 
yet.” 

* You should know it, Barbara.” 

“Know it?” ‘There was a note of bitter- 
ness in her voice. “ How should 1?” 

“IT told you once.” 

“ Yes, once, but that was long ago, and 
men forget.” 

“I have not forgotten,” he said quietly. 

She tightened her hands and a swift 
crimson flush passed across her face. 

“Why?” he asked with blunt direct- 
wess. 

‘‘ Because if not—will you—would you 
care to—to marry me?” 

For a moment Wentworth was spvechless 
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with astonishment, then with something less 
definable. For with noclue to guide him 
he could not guess at the generous self- 
forgetfulness that had prompted her to 
speak. And Barbara read his silence 
more accurately than he could have ex- 
plained it. 

“J don’t want to seem unwomanly,” she 
said, with new gentleness, ‘only I knew 
that after what 1 had said, you could not 
come to me again, and I wanted—just to 
give you the chance—if you cared to take 
it.” 

Then Wentworth suddenly understood 
how much better worth the loving she was 
now than in the old days. 

“ Barbara!” he cried, making a quick 
movement towards her. 

But she drew back. 

“Let me tell you why first. I want you 
above all things to be honest, and to feel 
perfectly free to decide without—without 
thinking at all about me. I want to be 
honest too. I don’t love you, not as you 
understand love, but you are the best friend 
I ever had, and if—if I married you I should 
do my best to—to make you a good wife. 
Don’t misunderstand me—it isn’t because I 
set any value on myself, but because you do 
—or used to do. It’s so little I have to 
offer, but if you care———” 

“If I care,” he broke in, ‘ you offer me 
the right to call you mine, the right to 
share your life, the right to protect you, you 
who mean all the world to me, and you 
ask me—if I care? Barbara, my dar- 
ling P 

She dropped into a chair with a little cry 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Qh! don’t love me like that! Love me 
less—only a little.” 

“T can’t,” he said simply. 
holds nothing for me but you.” 

“Perhaps,” she said drearily, “I have 
made a mistake after all. I thought we 
might go through life together—just as 
friends. It seemed to me the outlook was 
more hopeful than that of many marriages. 
So often they begin with illusion and end 
with disillusion.” 

“You leave me 
admitted a trifle bitterly. 

“I don’t want to be hard,” she pleaded, 
**T am only anxious not to deceive you. But 
I do care for you, Hugh dear, as my friend. 
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You know that, don’t you? and I some- 
times think that perhaps ”—her voice grew 
wistful—* perhaps friendship is as good 
as love in its way. It’s—it’s steadier, isn’t 
it?” 

The man’s hand moved caressingly over 
the downbent head where a ray of sunshine 
was turning the brown to gold. 

“ Child, you don’t know what love is.” 

“Not know?” The words escaped her 
like a cry of direst pain, and a swift revela- 
tion came to Hugh Wentworth. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said tenderly. 

Then he moved away, and stood staring 
dully out of the window, thinking of her 
thoughts. She had loved and suffered, 
then remembered him, and understood. 
And the understanding had brought her 
back to him—back to spare him a pain 
that It was generous, but it was 
humiliating, and he would not have been a 
man if he could have contemplated such a 
marriage without wincing. And yet, she 
was Offering him the best she had. Could 
he not be generous too? and who knew 
what might come of it? In time she might 
forget, and then 

He turned sharply and looked at her. 
She had not moved, and all his arguments 
and miserable perplexity were suddenly 
swept away by an impulse that took him 
back to her side. 

“ Barbara,” he said with a grave tender- 
ness that touched her as all his passionate 
pleading had failed to do, “ Barbara, your 
past is your own—your future shall be 
mine, if you will let it. You will always 
know that my love is yours, and yours 
alone, but I will not weary you with it. Will 
you trust me, dear ?” 

She rose and put both her hands in 
his. 

“For all my life,” she whispered. 








“ You dear goose,” observed Hugh Went- 
worth tranquilly to his wife some.two years 
later, “it is impossible to photograph the 
infant with his nose, such as it is, two inches 
from the camera. You must know, my dear 
Bachelor of Science, that you can't focus 
things unless you are prepared to tear your- 
self at least a short distance away from 
them.” 

Mrs. Wentworth abandoned the camera 
and came to her husband’s side. 
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EFFECT OF THE SOCIAL INSTINCT 


“TIugh,” she said shyly, “ there’s some- 
thing—something I’ve been wanting to tell 
you for a long time.” 

He took her face between his hands and 
looked into her eyes while the light of a 
great hope came into his own. 
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“1 am waiting to hear this ‘ something,’ ” 
he said at last, slowly. “I have been wait- 
ing for two long years, Barbara.” 

“Tt’s about the past,” she whispered, 
“my past—well, that was just—just an 
error in focus.” 





EFFECT OF THE 


SOCIAL INSTINCT 


By THE Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


**It is not good that the man shoulJ be 
alone.” —Gen. ii. 18 


ND so the social instinct is stronger 
than the esthetic! In_ poetic 
moments men have often thought 
otherwise ; they have felt as if the 

companionship of Nature were enough ; but 
in this old picture of Eden the esthetic is 
vanquished in its own sphere. It is a sphere 
of perfect beauty—an ideal of Paradise. 
And yet amid this scene of the sublime and 
beautiful it is said there is no place for 
human development. Did you ever ask 
what part of man’s nature was unsatisfied in 
these first days of Eden? Goethe says there 
are three sets of things which man must 
reverence—the things above him, the things 
beneath him, and the things around him. 
These days of Eden had given him the first 
two. He had seen a world above him; he 
had lifted his eyes to the Divinity of 
Nature, and in the rustling trees of the 
garden he had heard the voice of God. He 
had seen a world below him; he had looked 
upon the beast of the field and had felt the 
solemnity of his own dominion. But he had 
not yet found an equal. He had sublimity 
above him ; he had poverty below him ; but 
he had nothing beside him. Remember 
that your greatest possibility of saintship 
comes from the things beside you! It is 
easy to look up and be pious ; it is easy to 
look down and be kind; the hard thing is to 


look around and be just. I can bow in 
humility to the trees if I hear in their 
whispering leaves the voice of the Lord God ; 
I can bend in pity to the inferior if I hear in 
his cry for bread the confession of inferiority ; 
but to meet a rival in the Garden of Life 
and do justice to the claims of that rival, to 
see one aspiring to an equal share and yet 
extend the generous, helping hand—this is 
the goal of purity, this is the climax of 
virtue ! 

Grant me, O Father, this perfect bloom of 
the Christ-Flower! There is no sacrifice of 
my pride like the sacrifice to a social equal. 
It is easy to be humble before Thee —before 
the wonders of Thy starry heaven ; it is no 
sacrifice to say, “ Such knowledge is too high 
for me.” It is easy to be humble before the 
lowly ; it is no sacrifice to minister to those 
beneath me. But to wash the feet of a 
fellow disciple—that is arduous! Give me 
this power, O Lord! Give me the power of 
self-forgetfulness in the presence of my 
equals! It is a light thing to be self- 
forgetting when I am alone on my own 
plane—beneath the stars of night, above the 
serfs of humanity. But make me self- 
forgetting before my brother man! I sent 
the crumbs to Dives when I sat at my table 
and he lay at my gate; but now that he 
reclines on an equal couch I find it difficult 
to be kind. It is not good for me, my 
Father, to dwell in a sphere alone. 











A SLIGHTED SERVICE 


By WINIFRED CROOKE 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT 


like some of her neighbours ; 








‘* Washed and dried her one best cloth on the briar bush” 


T had been very warm all day; even now, 
though the sun’s farewell beams kissed 
the western purple slopes of Helvellyn, 
it was still warm. ‘“ Powerful hot!” 

Cleminia Clo said to herself, as she wiped the 
great beads of perspiration from her withered 
cheeks—and she was a fair judge of weather. 
Cleminia Clo was a washerwoman, or, perhaps 
more correctly—*“ she took in washing” ; it 
was a step higher than “ going out.” 

Not that Cleminia was haughty-minded 


she was intensely humble and 
retiring ; and it was this very 
humbleness that helped to 
bring the drops of perspira- 
tion on her forehead. Only 
the day before the minister’s 
wife had stepped into Cle- 
minia’s kitchen in a fluster 
and hurry, and begged her 
to pour out tea at the tea- 
meeting on Friday. 

It allowed two days’ grace, 
two days to wash Cleminia’s 
best table-cloth and polish 
up her teapot. It was much 
against Cleminia’s will; she 
never dreamt of so high an 
honour, it was enough for her 
to slip quietly into the last 
pew with her back against the 
cold stone wall every Sunday, 
and to help “ wash up” and 
have her tea after the yearly 
tea-meeting with the chapel- 
cleaner’s wife. 

It took her breath away 
to think even of taking a 
table, and pouring out tea 
for such grand folk as perhaps 
would fall to her share; and 
yet! there was no help for it 
now. She had promised, 
and Cleminia Clo was a 
woman of her word. 

So she washed and dried 
her one best cloth on the 
briar bush to give it a scent 
of roses, and starched and ironed it carefully. 
Never had a cloth such ironing ; its owner’s 
eyes might well be pardoned the mild pride 
that filled them as she hung it before the fire 
to stiffen. Then she fell to work polishing 





‘up her teapot; for the pourers out of tea at 


tea-meetings always bring their own cloths 
and teapots—and flowers, if they can. Under 
Cleminia’s window bloomed one wee white 
rose, it was the pride of her life. She had 
nursed it tenderlyas a slip, and fondled it into 
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A SLIGHTED SERVICE 


flower, and now it bore a spray of soft creamy 
buds, that would open on the morrow with 
the sun. 

Cleminia had a thought about that rose- 
tree she dare hardly express in words as she 
went to and fro briskly. There stood on 
the top of the old-fashioned cupboard an 
antique, gorgeous jar, with Cupids chasing 
Cupids round it, and Cleminia pictured her 
rose planted init, adorning her table. It was 
a sacrifice; for, in all probability, the rose 
would die after the feast—but again, it was 
the one great occasion of her life. No one 
would have guessed what a tremulous old 
heart throbbed under that faded dress— 
throbbed for the coming day, when for once 
she would be elevated above her neighbours ; 
those spiteful neighbours who borrowed her 
flat irons, and insulted her 
when she wanted them back; 
who laughed at her constant 
chapel going, and asked 
openly, what good it did— 
what worldly gcod ; and 
now they would see Cle- 
minia’s name in the paper. 

The old eyes glowed as 
the visions rose and fell in 
rhythm with the polishing 
brush ; and the kettle sang 
and spluttered unnoticed on 
the hob. The latch of the 
door lifted, and one of the 
neighbours (those spiteful 
neighbours) put her head in. 
“Eh! it’s late you’re work- 
ing, Cleminia Clo!” she 
said; “I can’t stay, but 
would you lend me your 
board, it’s a long day I'll 
have to-morrow.” 

« Aren’t you going to the 
tea?” asked Cleminia, as 
she wiped her hands and 
unrolled her ironing-board 
from behind the door. 

Mrs. Symmons laughed 
coarsely. “Going to the 
tea!” she sneered, “ it’s not 
you nor me is wanted at 
them teas, it’s folks has ’as 
money.” 

“I’m going,” said Cleminia, 
with a thrill in her voice she 
couldn’t help. “I’m going 
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to have a table, and pour out tea: the 
minister’s wife asked me.” 

To express Mrs. Symmons’ feelings in 
Mrs. Symmons’ own words five minutes 
afterwards to her next-door neighbour, 
“You might ’ave knocked me down with a 
feather.” 

“You!” she gasped, leaning for support 
on the ironing board. “You! why, what do 
you want among the grand folk ?” 

“ They’re not all grand,” Cleminia Cto said 
humbly. ‘I didn’t want to, only they 
wanted me, so I’m going, and you needn't 
bring the board back till Saturday.” 

“ Has though I would,” sneered Mrs. Sym- 
mons. ‘You can come for it, Cleminia 
Clo! if you’re not too grand to come for 
your own things.” So saying she slammed 





“The tea grew cold on Cleminia’s table” 
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the door, and went off full of rancour and 
bitterest jealousy. 

It was the way they all treated Cleminia 
along the row of cottages, borrowed her 
things, her money (though it was precious 
little she had) and her time, and then abused 
her to her face for being “ soft.” Cleminia, 
so used to being abused, first by an idle, 
drunken father, and later by a great hulking 
brother, who lived on her earnings, till the 
fever carried him off, bore it meekly ; and 
now as a recompense this one crowning joy 
had come, forced itself into her life, that 
some one wanted her, she wasn’t quite so 
useless in the world, or quite so “ soft” 
when she was to have a table and pour out 
tea. 

The morning dawned bright and fair, with 
great drifts of mist on the distant hills that 
bespoke a brilliant day. Cleminia was astir 
early, and her first thought turned to her 
rose. Yes! its buds were opening slowly, 
like sleeping fairies as the sun touches their 
eyes, such dear, sleepy eyes! Cleminia knelt 
on the wee grass plot, regardless of damp or 
dew, and fondled the leaves and stem with 
reverent fingers. It would be the centre 
piece of the room, she was sure, her rose 
and her snowy cloth—it was worth the pain 
of uprooting it to have it admired by other 
eyes. 

So ske went briskly back to her morning 
duties. 

It was nervous work dressing for the 
festive scene. Such washing, such brushing 
of the scant grey hair! Then her grand- 
mother’s brooch and her silk apron. What 
mattered it if the cotton dress beneath was 
shabby and worn? If Cleminia’s toes 
peeped through her boots, it wasn’t she 
they would look at, she told herself. 

When the church clock chimed three, 
Cleminia, with table-cloth, teapot, and rose 
in the gorgeous jar, latched the door and set 
off down the road. It was too early for the 
other chapel people to be about, but she was 
determined to be in time; and so she was, 
for the schoolroom door was not unlocked, 
and the boys passing jeered her, calling, 
* Old Cleminia Clo! why don’t you go?” 

Soon came the bustle and stir of cups and 
saucers ; feet hurrying to and fro; jests and 
laughter, and a few ill-natured remarks. 
Cleminia’s cheeks burnt like a_ blushing 
bride’s—she felt lifted into a new world. 
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There were the Miss Marshalls (retired 
milliners), “Oh, Miss Cleminia, will you 
help me to carry these cups?” Or Miss 
Griffiths (the baker’s daughter), ‘ Please, 
Miss Cleminia, do tie this apron for me.” 

But when the minister’s wife came and 
showed Cleminia Clo where her table was to 
be, the current of remarks changed. Before, 
the people thought she had come merely to 
help, as she always did—but to rank with 
them! Ah! that was a different matter. 
Shoulders were shrugged, eyebrows uplifted, 
only there was no help for it now; the 
outsiders were already beginning to gather 
and discuss the weather and good things 
provided. 

Then came the customary speech and 
grace, and every one filed to their respective 
tables. Cleminia stood patiently at hers, 
her hands folded nervously. The other 
tables were soon crowded and the people 
fell back against the wall, and ranged them- 
selves on benches to wait their turn; but 
no one came near Cleminia’s table. It 
looked so beautiful in the old woman’s eyes, 
the piles of bread and butter, cake, and the 
roses! the teapot steaming and _ shining, 
reflecting back the rosy-cheeked maidens 
who nudged each other and giggled at 
Cleminia. 

It was not that these people were more 
ill-natured than most others, but Cleminia 
Clo was a washerwoman ! and she was poor, 
and shabby, and soft, so people thought, and 
it was nicer to have a sprightly damsel, well 
dressed and full of fun, to pour out tea and 
keep them going, so they waited. 

The tea grew cold on Cleminia’s table ; 
other hands pounced down on her bread 
and butter; other feet bore off her cake; 
and demands were made for her milk and 
sugar. Still she stood with those patient 
hands and weary feet, for she felt tired now 
and her head ached strangely. Some of 
her neighbours were there, but they only 
laughed and tossed their heads when 
Cleminia caught their eyes and beckoned 
them to her unused table. The minister 
and his wife were too busy to notice, and 
when they did they were sitting down to 
their own tea, the room was long and 
Cleminia Clo far away. ‘She wouldn’t 
mind,” the wife whispered as she saw the 
pucker in her husband’s forehead. ‘“ She’s 
a good old soul, but I shouldn’t have asked 
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her.” And the minister looked 
gravea moment. Perhaps those 
words, ‘‘Not many wise, not 
many noble are called” floated 
through his mind; perhaps the 
Sunday morning’s text, “I thank 
Thee, Lord, I am not as other 
men” rose, but a tea-meeting is 
not the place for moralising ; 
and so Cleminia Clo stood till 
the last guests had departed to 
the sunny stretch of grass to talk 
and wait for the evening address, 
Then the minister’s wife came 
and spoke kindly to her; it was 
hard to smooth over such in- 
tentional rudeness and unkindli- 
ness, but ministers’ wives have 
many disagreeable things to do. 

There was a weary look round 
the wrinkled mouth and a tired 
light in the old dim eyes that 
thrilled her with pity. “Have 
a good tea, Cleminia,” she said, 
laying her hand on the hard, 
rough ones, “and don’t stay to 
help, but just go home and go 
to bed.” 

“ Thank you, mum,” Cleminia 
Clo answered gently, “but I’m 
not hungry, and I'll help a bit, 
and then go home.” 

The minister’s wife was young 
and inexperienced; she had 
meant to give Cleminia pleasure, 
but she realised sadly she had 
failed ; she did not understand the people 
or their ways yet, it was their one holiday 
(many of them), and it would have spoiled it, 
in a way, to have had tea from Cleminia’s 
hands, though some of them felt sundry 
pricks from a Christian conscience as they 
watched the old bent figure turn slowly 
homewards, leaving behind the sunny grass, 
and crowds of familiar faces, with her parcels 
beneath her arm. How long the road 
seemed! The wind blew small clouds of 
dust between her and the hills, those beauti- 
ful hills that Cleminia loved next to her rose- 
tree; but to-day the beauty had died from 
out her heart, and a still deadness reigned 
instead. To-morrow it would be all through 
the village and she would be twittered and 
jeered for trying to be better than her neigh- 
bours. “It wasn’t that, the Lord knows it 
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‘*It was a foretaste of heaven to the sore old heart to feast 
her eyes on that one rare glory” 


wasn’t that,” she murmured to herself as she 
struggled on against the wind, “ it was to be 
wanted, and to be useful.” 

The fire had burnt itself out when 
Cleminia reached home; she meant it to, 
for she had intended staying for the whole 
evening, and the address, only 

How strangely still the kitchen was after 
the hum and buzz of the schoolroom: only 
the shout of the children playing by the 
distant stream, and the ripple of the moun 
tain beck passed the wee garden. Then 
Cleminia’s thoughts turned to her rose, her 
one ewe lamb—alas ! the heat and wind had 
blighted the spray of flowers—to-morrow 
they would be dead—no one had noticed or 
admired them! Their lives had been spent 
in vain—if to live unnoticed is to live in 
vain. She put them weariedly aside, and, 
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leaving the door unlatched, went up to her 
tiny room to bed, her limbs and head ached 
so. It was very pleasant to lie still and 
warm, watching the sun shining on the 
mountain tarn, and later, a rare golden sun- 
set steal from out the west, glorifying the 
field of corn and poppies and the old bent 
sycamore. 

It was a foretaste of heaven to the sore 
old heart to feast her eyes on that one rare 
glory, it was all her own ; and though she 
was old, and poor, and strange in her ways, 
she knew there was One who, greater and 
stronger than all others in heaven or earth, 
loved her with a love “that passes know- 
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What mattered it if those who 
professed to follow Him, treading in His 


ledge.” 


footsteps, turned aside, and caused her 
heart to ache for their notice and kindliness ? 
He was greater than they, and He wanted 
her ; and so Cleminia Clo fell asleep with a 
peaceful smile playing about her mouth, but 
she saw not that the gold turned to grey, and 
that after the darkness there arose one great 
white star that shone straight into her 
humble room. 
So ends my story! If ye think it sad, 
It is because ye look with weeping eyes, 
Because for gloom ye cannot see the skies, 
Where Love is Lord, and life for ever glad, 


SOME PERSONAL MEMORIES OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


By ANGLO-ITALIAN 


HE Crown Princess of Germany and 
Prussia, remembered by the writer 
as England’s beloved Princess 
Royal, a joyous, dimpled, rosebud 

girl, visited Florence in 1879. By that time 
the. shadow of coming sorrow was already 
upon her; she had endured many bitter 
trials; her youthful radiance had naturally 
vanished ; but the stern discipline of life 
had only chastened, without dimming, her 
high, brave soul and noble intellect. 
Escaping from her cares for a brief space, 
the illustrious lady came to Florence on an 
artistic pilgrimage, to see pictures and 
painters, writers and musicians, and avoid- 
ing all official ceremonies or visits. Accor- 
ingly, her faithful and favoured subject, 
the well-known historian Kari Hillebrand, 
was charged to invite a few literary and 
musical celebrities to meet her Imperial 
Highness at his house. It was a cosmo- 
politan and informal gathering ; there was 
excellent music and excellent talk, for the 
Princess enjoyed the give and take of genuine 
conversation, and freely discussed the various 
subjects in which she was interested with the 
specialists bidden to her presence: music with 
the composer Mackenzie and the Florentine 
pianist Buonamici; history with our host 
and others ; literature with Mr. Henry James. 


Courtier-like replies were impossible, for in 
every case her Imperial Highness went straight 
to the point, and by force of full knowledge 
and sympathy gently elicited the real 
convictions of all with whom she spoke. 
While her unaffected kindness put every one 
at ease, none could forget for a moment that 
this simple, gracious lady in black was the 
daughter of our Queen, by character as well 
as birth. 

I remember that during the evening she 
spoke enthusiastically of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, whom she had recently seen at Genoa, 
and referring to her difficult crusade was 
anxious to learn if anything of the same 
kind had been attempted in Italy, while 
recognising the obstacles in its way. Already, 
as I have said, the clouds were gathering, for 
the Crown Prince was compelled to winter at 
Pegli. 

My next interview with the Princess took 
place in 1887 at Sir Henry Layard’s Vene- 
tian home, and by then the growing weight 
of anxiety had stamped its mark upon her 
brow. Although preserving her old keen 
interest in persons and things, one could see 
that she was oppressed with care, and one felt 
all the more grateful for the gracious wel- 
come she accorded to her guests. 

Then, after many sorrowful years, the 
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widowed Empress again visited Florence, 
and immediately called her “old friends” 
to dine with her at Rusciano. Apparently, 
she was still in the enjoyment of vigorous 
health, still devoted to art and full of energy, 
but there is reason to believe that symptoms 
of the fatal malady had already appeared. 
Yet no change was allowed in her mode 
of life ; with superb strength of will her 
Majesty unflinchingly pursued her daily occu- 
pations and fulfilled every duty of her station. 
On the day of her departure from Florence 
there was a little delay before she arrived at 
the station, and when greeting the large circle 
of friends assembled to bid her farewell, she 
mentioned to the writer that she had hurried 
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to the other end of the town to see her 
“dear friend,” Madame Hillebrand, adding : 
“I knew she was too unwell to come to me 
and I could not go away without seeing her, 
for I never forget my old friends.” 

Those were the last words I heard from 
her lips as she smilingly bade us “ good- 
bye,” and we little thought that she was 
leaving for ever the city she loved so well. 
Save that hair and eyebrows were grey she 
seemed untouched by age, alert, vigorous, 
and spirited as in youth. 

Now, one can only rejoice that her long 
martyrdom is over, and that England’s 
heroic daughter rests in peace—the peace 
that passeth all understanding ! 


A CRADLE-SONG 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


Bapy, hark! The winds are creeping 


O’er the woodlands hushed and sleeping, 


Bringing lullaby and rest 


To the bird within its nest ; 


And the daisy droops its head, 


Shutting blossoms white and red ; 


While the curfew far away 


Hails the quiet close of day. 


Baby, sleep. 


The day is done ; 


Stars are peeping one by one. 


Shut thy heavy, weary eyes— 


Sleep to dream of paradise. 


Angel hosts with wings of white 


Come to guard thee through the night 


Then when shadows pass away 


Wake from dreamland into day. 
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No. 1 (-- Cintra, Walker Road, Harrogate) 


A RELIC OF ROMAN TIMES IN 
BRITAIN 


No. 1.—This interesting photograph re- 
presents a coil of hair found in the coffin of 
a Roman lady, buried over 1600 years, It 
is in perfect condition, and can be seen any 
day in the Roman Museum at St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. The hair is rather coarse, 
and of a reddish brown hue ; the two pins 
are of jet, and were found in the position 
shown in the photograph. 


A ROMAN CURIOSITY 


No. 2.—These curious-looking stones 
were erected many centuries ago. They 
are situated in the grounds of the Roman 
Villa near the village of Chedworth, 
Gloucestershire, and were used by the 
Romans for the purpose of drying corn— 
the corn being placed on the top of the 
stones, presumably on trays of some kind, 
and hot air passed below them. As will 


pe seen from the photograph, the stones 
are in an excellent state of preservation, 
as indeed are many other parts of the 
villa, particularly the pavements, which 
are about the finest in England. Un- 
fortunately, permission to photograph 
the pavements cannot be obtained. 


A FREAK OF NATURE 


No. 3.—The egg on the right hand of 
the photograph was laid by an ordinary 
barn-door fowl; although one may be 
excused for doubting the fact. Hens do 
sometimes lay small eggs, but eggs of 
such extreme smallness are seldom, if 
ever, met with; except perhaps in a 
museum, where one expects to find 
freaks. In the photograph it is repre- 
sented placed side by side with an 
ordinary egg, which shows up well its 
microscopic dimensions, It is not the 
first time this particular hen has dis- 
tinguished herself in the same way. 
Last year she laid one about twice the 
size of the one in the photograph. 





No. 2 (Harold J. Black, The Athenaum, Glasgow) 
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of No. 3(C. A. B. Paris, 25 Westbourne Park, West Kirby, Cheshire) 
if 

a 

" THE DROPPING WELL AT 

“ KNARESBO ROUGH 

ts No. 4.—This wonderful well is to 
1e be seen at Knaresborough, a small 
S- town in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
y. seventeen miles from York. The well 
1e is the most noted of its kind in England, 


the power of petrifaction or incrusta- 
tion being of a very remarkable charac- 
ter. The spring of water rises a short 
distance to the south-west of the lime- 
stone rock which projects towards the 
river, and over the further extremity 
the water trickles. Under the petrify- 
ing action of the dropping well a 
sponge becomes a mass of corrugated 
stone after three months’ immersion. 
Birds, animals, hats, or articles of 
wearing apparel take a longer period 
for incrustation. These articles may 
be seen suspended in front of the rock, 
and petrified curiosities may be pur- 
chased at the neighbouring inn. 


HOLD FAST BY YOUR 
SUNDAYS 


No. 5.—Great assistance would be 
rendered to the preservation of the Day 
of Rest in England if public houses 
generally could be found bearing the 
sign of the one shown in the photo- 
graph—“ Not to sell on Sundays.” All > 
credit to this one, which is to be found No. 4 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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in the pretty village of Hey- 
sham, on the shore of More- 
cambe Bay, a. lovely spot, 
visited by thousands of people 
in the season, and made the 
object of a popular drive from 
Morecambe. The sign re- 
minds one of the epitaph 
inscribed on the tombstone 
of a landlord of Whalley, 
the popular picnic resort, 
near Pendle Hill in Lanca- 
shire, more than eighty years 
ago: 


Here lies the body of 
JOHN WIGGLESWORTH 
more than 50 years he was 
the principal innkeeper in 
this town, 
withstanding the temptations 
of that dangerous calling, he 
maintained good order in his 
house, kept the Sabbath day 
holy, 
frequented public w -rship, 
with his family, Induced his guests 
to do the same, and regularly 
partook of the Holy Communion. 
He was also bountiful to the poor, 
in private as well as in public, 








No. 6(C. E. Thompson, Fordingbridge) 











No. 5 (W. H. Knowles, 120 Park Road, Great Harwood, Blackburn) 


and by the blessing of Providence 
on a long life so spent, died 
possessed of competent wealth. 
He died Feb. 28th 1813, 
aged 77 years. 


A HORNET’S NEST 


No. 6.—This is a photograph of a hornet's 
nest which was found in August 1893 in an old 
disused barn at a farm at Sandleheath near 
Fordingbridge. The nest, which was a very 
large one, stood about twenty inches in 
height and was about thirteen inches in 
diameter at the base. The object in the 
foreground is a part of the nest which was 
taken out at the top, and has a number of 
cells (those covered with a white cap) con- 
taining unmatured hornets, The whole thing 
was made from the wood of the beams of 
the old barn, which had been manufactured 
by the hornets into a very thin, wafer-like 
substance. The nest contained some hun- 
dreds of hornets, and some of them will be 
noticed in the photograph; but these were 
mostly in a torpid state from the effects of 
the severe smoking to which they were sub- 
jected before the nest could be taken. The 
nest is resting on a round table in the photo- 
graph. 
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A GRUESOME RELIC 


No. 7.—The dish here represented is a 
relic of cannibalism amongst the Kai-Kolos, 
i.e., inhabitants of the mountains in Fiji. It 
is said to be from 3000 to 4000 years old, and 
was retained in their temple from an un- 
known past to be used only on the occasions 
of human sacrifices to the gods, when the 
brains were placed on the dish for the priest's 
special eating. It is apparently made of iron- 
wood cut out of one piece, and the upper or 
inside of the dish is enamelled with a grey 
coating as a result of its long and dreadful 
use. Height, 9 inches; length, 13 inches; 
width, 12 inches; circumference, 40 inches, 





A JUGGERNAUT CAR 


No. 8.—This photograph was taken during 
the progress of a procession following a 
Juggernaut car on the road to the sacred 
pang rcs ese of the World,” No. 7 (Miss Nita Nettleton, Granville House, Sandown, Isle of Wight) 
is the name given to the Indian god Krishna, 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, whose special 
function is that of Preserver, and who became in- unseen world, will cast themselves under the wheels 
carnate nine times in order that he might fulfilthe of the great car as they roll onwards, and are 
purpose of his being. So fanatical are the votaries crushed to death. This revolting practice, how- 
of Juggernaut that many of them, thinkingtosecure ever, is now happily becoming of very rare 














a higher place in the heaven of their faith in the occurrence, 











No. 8 (Mrs. Weigall, London Road, Beccles, Suffolk) 











NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 


X.—AUGUSTA COUNTESS OF DARTMOUTH 


By F. D. HOW 


HERE are few lives more hidden, 
few examples more difficult to 
| exhibit, than those of English ladies, 
who, while born to high rank, prefer 
to live simply and quietly, doing their duty 
and helping their neighbour as a matter of 
course. ‘The piety of the old woman in the 
cottage at their gate is a matter of common 
observation, the deeds of those who are in 
the forefront of social reform are chronicled 
in the press, but the saintly lives of those 
who, like the subject of this memoir, shrink 
from notoriety are little known. Yet it 
is just such lives as these that we would 
have our English women lead, it is just such 
lives for which we thank God: for we know 
that to them we owe much of the chivalry 
and much of the high purpose which still 
exists in the hearts of England’s sons. 

Augusta Countess of Dartmouth was the 
eldest child of Heneage fifth Earl of Ayles- 
ford. Her mother was Augusta daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick. There were three 
other children of this marriage who lived to 
grow up, two sons and one daughter. Her 
father’s seat, Packington, in Warwickshire, 
was her home during early life, and so it will 
be seen that both on her father’s and 
mother’s side, as well as subsequently by her 
marriage with the fifth Earl of Dartmouth, 
she was closely connected with the Midland 
counties. 

It was in the days of her childhood that 
she gained her taste for farming, a taste 
which she indulged in one form or another 
during the greater part of her life. Her 
excellent business capacity during her more 
active years was doubtless of considerable 
assistance to her in these matters, and con- 
duced to the success she attained. While 
living at Patshull, near Wolverhampton, the 
principal home of the Dartmouth family, her 
poultry farm was a great delight to her. She 
took infinite pains in rearing different species 
of fowls, and even invented by cross-breeding 
the pretty little Andalusian bantam. It is 
still remembered how proud she was when, 
on the occasion of her son’s coming of age, 


she was able to supply the whole of the 
fowls needed for a large ball-supper from her 
own yard. 

This love for outdoor things continued 
through her whole life. She had the true 
Englishwoman’s delight and interest in sport 
and games, and followed with pleasure the 
cricketing careers of her relatives. When 
quite an old lady she was full of plans for 
“ pooling ” the eggs and milk of the district 
in which she lived, so as to secure to the 
farmer a better profit. In her daily walks, 
too, at that time she would be accompanied 
by her terriers and surreptitiously indulged 
in an occasional rat-hunt in the grounds! 
On one occasion a rat sought refuge in 
the very folds of her garments, and had 
to be shaken out by a terror-stricken 
Abigail. 

But we are going on too fast, and must 
return to the days of her early youth. The 
saintliness of disposition to which reference 
has been made showed itself while she was 
still a child. She was fortunate enough to 
be under the charge of a governess of strong 
religious principles, and to this lady’s influ- 
ence she owed her first grasp of that faith by 
which she held fast all her life long. In 
after years Lady Dartmouth used sometimes 
to compare the present state of things with 
the sentiments on religious matters which 
existed when she was a girl. “ How 
different things are now!” she once said: 
“I was not confirmed till I was nineteen, 
and my mother very much wished me to go 
to a ball the night before, and I was thought 
very strange for not going. But I would 
not, and so my poor sister had to go, and I 
am afraid she disliked it as much as I did.” 
She was also thought “very strange” for 
making a habit of going to church twice on 
Sundays, a thing which none of her friends 
and associates thought of doing. It was a 
great happiness to her old age to see so 
complete a revulsion of feeling in all such 
matters, and to know that, however careless 
some might still be, there are nowadays 
thousands of men and women of every class 
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who put their religion and its observances in 
the forefront of their lives. 

The reminiscences of one whose youth was 
spentamong well-known people during thefirst 
half of the last century were naturally of great 
interest. Lady Dartmouth was fond of telling 
the story of the occasion when her father had 
voted against one of the Reform Bills and 
had thereby incurred the displeasure of the 
mob at Coventry. 
It was in the old 
posting days,and 
the whole of 
Lord Aylesford’s 
family were re- 
turning from 
town to Packing- 
ton, and horses 

were changed at 
Coventry. ‘The 
first carriage con- 
tained Lord and 
Lady Aylesford, 
their eldest son, 
and their 
daughter the 
future Lady 
Dartmouth. A 
crowd sur- 
rounded this car- 
riage, trying to 
make out from 
thearmorial bear- 
ings to whom it 
belonged. 
“ What lord have 
you got there ?” 
shouted a rough 
weaver to the 
lady’s maid on 
the dickey. 
** Which do you 
mean ?” she re- 


plied, “ we’ve 
got two lords 
here.” Just at that moment the land- 
lord of the Inn started them off, calling 
out, “ Gates paid to Packington!” In- 


stantly a rocket was sent up as a signal, 
and with a roar of rage the mob tried to 
stop the carriage. Fortunately they were 
too late. The postboys whipped up their 
horses and the party made good their escape. 
An equally interesting reminiscence was of 
the rehearsal of the Eglinton Tournament, at 
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which she delighted in recalling that the 
late Emperor of the French held her shawl 
for her. Another little recollection of old days 
was a favourite with Lady Dartmouth. She 
did not go out a great deal as a young girl, 
partly owing to her mother’s delicate health, 
but her first ball was at the great Duke of 
Wellington’s, and he made a point of sending 
her a special invitation in his own hand- 
writing, an 
honour whichshe 
always remem- 
bered with de- 
light. While 
speaking of such 
things it is worth 
mentioning, as 
showing how far 
back her recol- 
lections went, 
that her aunt 
Lady Charlotte 
Greville came to 
have dancing les- 
sons with her in 
order to learn 
the new dance, 
the valse ! 

Next to her 
poultry, &c., her 
favourite amuse- 
mentas a girl was 
archery. She 
looked forward 
with great plea- 
sure to the an- 
nual meeting of 
the Woodmen of 
Arden, when the 
targets were set 
up at Meriden. 
She was fond of 
musicand played 
the harp to a 
certain extent, 
her favourite composer being Handel. 
This was natural, for the whole of this great 
master’s manuscript works are preserved at 
Packington, and in the little church there 
his organ may he seen, with the natural notes 
black and the accidentals white—one of the 
greatest musical curiosities in existence. 

On June g, 1846, the young Lady Augusta 
Finch was married to Viscount Lewisham 
who subsequently became fifth Earl of Dart- 
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mouth. This was a very early attachment, 
the two young people having met frequently 
as boy and girl, for not only were their re- 
spective homes, Packington and Sandwell, 
within easy visiting distance, but there was 
already a relationship between the two 
families, two former Earls of Dartmouth 
having taken brides from the house of 
Aylesford. On this occasion Lord Lewisham 
was so young that he was sent abroad for a 
time before the engagement was recognised. 
It is now that we get the first description 
of the future Lady Darmouth’s personal 
appearance. One who witnessed her arrival 
at Sandwell, near Birmingham, one of the 
family residences, says, ‘* As quite a small 
child I was struck with her beauty, her blue 
eyes, her lovely complexion, and her slight 
and pretty figure.” 

Of the happiness of this marriage there 
can be no doubt. A good deal of the early 
part of their married life was spent in 
London owing to Lord Lewisham’s parlia- 
mentary duties as member for South Stafford- 
shire—Lady Dartmouth used sometimes to 
speak of her anxiety during that long day, 
April 10, 1848, which she spent alone 
watching the soldiers passing to and from 
the great Chartist Meeting, while her 
husband was out acting as a special con- 
stable. Their children remember well the 
devotion that existed between their father 
and mother, and how much there always 
was to tell after some necessary separation, 
as for instance when their father had been 
for a few days under canvas in the camp 
which the volunteers sometimes pitched at 
Sandwell. They recollect too the delight 
with which Lord and Lady Dartmouth 
would go off together for little trips abroad, 
desiring no companions and being all in all 
to one another, 

Her love for the old home at Sandwell 
was always great, and when it became un- 
necessary to use it any longer as a family 
residence she could not bear the idea of the 
house being let to strangers, and persuaded 
Lord Dartmouth, whose natural generosity 
of heart she both shared and stimulated, to 
use it for such good purposes as seemed to 
be most required on the edge of the South 
Staffordshire “ black country.” 

Lady Dartmouth’s chief adviser in the 
proposed undertaking was the Rev. J. P. 
Norris, at that time one of H.M.’s Inspec- 
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tors of Schools and afterwards well known as 
Archdeacon of Bristol. Many of his letters 
on the subject have been preserved and 
from them can be gathered the care and 
diligence as well as the liberality with which 
both Lord and Lady Dartmouth set about 
the work. It was at first doubtful to what 
purpose the mansion should be put. Many 
Birmingham people were anxious that it 
should be turned into a convalescent home 
in connection with the hospitals of the 
district. An idiot asylum, an orphanage, an 
asylum for returned convicts, and many 
other purposes were suggested. Finally the 
original idea in Lady Dartmouth’s mind 
was carried out, and the training of girls 
for service was made the primary object. 
But the sad case of clergymen’s widows and 
other ladies left in a state of destitution had 
often saddened the kind heart of Lady 
Dartmouth, and rooms were at first allotted 
to some of these, the girls gaining valuable 
experience by waiting upon them. After a 
time the whole scheme gradually developed 
in the direction of a school for girls who, 
more or less gently born, were in needy 
circumstances. It was one of Lady Dart- 
mouth’s greatest pleasures in later life to 
meet a “Sandwell girl” doing well as a 
nursing sister or a children’s governess, and 
the greeting given and received was invari- 
ably of the warmest. ‘The actual direct 
benefit of this institution (of which it should 
be noticed that Miss Selwyn, sister of the 
former Bishop of Lichfield, was first head) 
was immense, but it is possible that its 
indirect effect was even greater. Mr. Norris, 
in a letter dated November 12, 1857, speaks 
of “‘the moral effect on the collier popula- 
tion of seeing such a charitable work going 
on.” He adds, “One does not care very much 
for a Lady or Lady knowing about 
it, but one does care very much and one is 
most anxiously desirous that the coliiers and 
iron-workers of the ‘ black country’ should 
know that one of that class, whom many 
would fain teach thein to regard as a proud 
selfish exclusive class, has given up his man- 
sion and some portion of his income for the 
sake of fostering and elevating orphan 
children.” 

There is not space in this paper to describe 
this, Lady Dartmouth’s chief work during 
her married life, at greater length. There 
are many women living now who look back 
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with gratitude to the start in life which they 
owe to her and to their Sandwell days. The 
work continued until the death of the fifth 
Earl of Dartmouth in 1891. 

Although this was the chief of Lady Dart- 
mouth’s undertakings it must not be supposed 
that she confined her work within its limits. 
She was, during her residence at Patshull, 
head of the Registry Department and of that 
for Lodges and Lodgings in the Girls’ 
Friendly Society for the Diocese of Lich- 
field. Among her papers was found an 
extraordinarily able scheme for the working 
of the former department, full evidence of 
that vigour of mind, which was _ so 
thoroughly recognised by those who knew 
her intimately that a relative once exclaimed, 
“JT never knew a women within shouting 
distance of her business capabilities.” The 
Ladies’ Home Mission Association owed 
much to her support in the same diocese, 
and, as will be seen, she worked hard in 
her last years for the Mothers’ Union and 
for the Church of England Society for Waifs 
and Strays. The local needs of the people 
round Patshull were always in her mind. 
For them she started a clothing club and 
lending library, and for the largest of the 
neighbouring villages she provided that 
greatest benefit of all a parish nurse. 

Reading of all the good works which 
occupied her life one would be inclined to 
suppose that Lady Dartmouth had few 
household cares, and was endowed with 
unusual health and strength. Neither thing 
was true. There was invariably an immense 
party in the house. One of her daughters 
writes, “ From the time of her father-in-law’s 
death [1854] till they were grown up her 
husband’s three younger brothers always 
spent their holidays at Patshull, and later on 
the three youngest sisters also came to live 
with her, accompanied by their devoted old 
governess. With her own five children and 
their two governesses no inconsiderable party. 
Always she had a great household to manage 
and to think of.” Then, again in view of all 
her work, one is hardly prepared to come 
across the following pathetic little sentence 
in the letter of another daughter, ‘‘ When I 
first remember her she was always ill. She 
had a very large family, though only five of 
us grew up.” In studying the lives of good 
women there is nothing more amazing to the 
ordinary man than the courage and self- 
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forgetfulness which enable them to do a great 
work in spite of weakness and ill-health. 

In 1891 came the death of her husband, 
Lord Dartmouth. It was, of course, the 
great sorrow of her life. She was naturally 
rather anxious-minded and nervous, but in 
the face of a great trial such as this the 
philosophic raisonable part of her disposition 
triumphed. She took all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life as her Father’s 
will, and when the blow fell she accepted it 
with calmness and patience. 

It was then that Lady Dartmouth retired 
with her three daughters to Woodsome, near 
Huddersfield, an extremely old and beautiful 
house belonging to the family. She had 
always loved the place since her first visit to 
it with her husband in 1856. In those 
days many of the private loom-workers were 
in distress owing to the increase of machinery 
in the mills. Lady Dartmouth worked hard 
to help them by selling their linsey for them, 
and drove a thriving trade on their behalf 
for some years. It was, therefore, to a home 
where she was already known and loved that 
she went to spend her last nine years. Her 
day had been very bright: the sunset of her 
life was to be luminous and peaceful in a 
marked degree. Although living in some 
retirement, she by no means gave up active 
charitable work. The new diocese of Wake- 
field had not long been formed, and to her 
influence and labours it owes the successful 
branch of the Mothers’ Union of which she 
was diocesan president. In the parish of 
Almondbury, adjoining Woodsome, she also 
established the All Saints’ Home for baby 
boys in connection with the Church of 
England Society for Waifs and Strays. To 
both these undertakings Lady Dartmouth 
gave largely of her personal attention, and to 
that their success was mainly due. ‘lhey 
accorded well with the “‘ motherliness ” which 
was one of her leading characteristics. “She 
was,” says an intimate friend, “one of those 
people to whom every one went when any- 
thing was the matter. At home it was the 
cottagers, the neighbours, the clergy, her 
relatives. In London, the society people. 
Then she was such a mother to all the 
members of her own and her husband’s 
family. They were all devoted to her, 
reverenced her, loved her so manifestly. And ' 
she was so proud of them all. Her keen 
pleasure at the thought of her two sons being 
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so near to Queen Victoria in their respective 
offices (Colonel Legge as equerry, and the 
present Lord Dartmouth previously as Vice- 
Chamberlain) was delightful to witness. At 
Almondbury she mothered all the little boys 
in the All Saints’ Home—knew all their little 
ailments, and took keen pleasure in their 
little successes in their gardens and at their 
school. She managed the Home herself, 
paid the books and attended to everything in 
person. Her Mother’s Meeting at Farnley 
Tyas [in which parish Woodsome is situated] 
was very characteristic of this quality in her. 
It outgrew the room they used and she built 
them a separate one. She attended every 
meeting that she could, and sat amongst 
them at their sewing meetings and teas. 
Many a time have I seen her sitting on a 
school form crowded up on both sides by 
village women, so that they said and felt ‘ she 
is one of us.’ ‘My mothers,’ she called them, 
and she loved them all and they loved her.” 

Another quality which endeared her greatly 
to all was the unusual simplicity and humility 
of her disposition. Always beautiful she 
must, one would have thought, have been 
well used to admiration, but the unaffected 
pleasure which any little notice gave her was 
remarkable. It is remembered that the fact 
that an artist, who was staying in the house, 
admired her hands and asked permission to 
draw them gave her surprising pleasure. She 
had always, even in girlhood, been the centre 
of everything in her various homes. There 
was a wonderful gentle dignity about her 
which is well described by the words of a 
nephew who once said, “I always feel that I 
must stand up when Aunt Augusta comes into 
the room.” Yet with everything to spoil her 
she was completely unspoilt, and to the end 
of her life seemed wonderfully grateful for the 
smallest thing done for her or the smallest 
attention paid. The writer of this paper 
remembers that when Lady Dartmouth gave 
him the pleasure of playing “ Patience” 
with her, and he was able to show her a new 
game, she seemed to imagine that the kind- 
ness was all on his side and none at all upon 
her own! That is just. a tiny instance of 
the simplicity which was one of her greatest 
charms. It may be mentioned here that 
when not playing “ Patience” in the even- 
ings she was invariably doing needlework, 
about which she was very keen, encouraging 
plain work wherever she could, and possess- 


ing some wonderful specimens of German 
work. 

As in the case of all good women it was 
her deep-seated religion which gave the 
power to her life. One of her daughters 
must tell of this: ‘‘ Every day the lessons of 
the Church were read—it was the great point 
of her day. Till she left Patshull in 1891 
the days were very few indeed which did not 
find her in her place in the little church at 
g A.M. She would go through deep snow 
to be present. In London she used to go 
to a daily service whenever able. The thing 
she cared for most in life was the opportunity 
of receiving the Holy Communion. This, in 
her last years, she did regularly, as often 
as health and weather permitted, in the 
beautiful church at Almondbury until within 
a week or two of her death. When travel- 
ling abroad how often, when an early start 
had to be made, have we seen her read her 
beloved Psalms and lessons for the day in 
the train....‘The daily round the 
common task’ might be considered the 
motto of her life.” 

The Rev. W. F. Norris, lately vicar of 
Almondbury, says, “To her the family 
prayer and the services of the Church simply 
and quietly took precedence of other engage- 
ments. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
faithfulness of her Churchmanship which was 
quite above and beyond any ‘ party’ con- 
sideration.” 

With a life such as this it is not strange to 
read that her care for others was always to 
the front. Her servants (as to the selection 
of whom she was most particular, engaging 
none but communicant Churchpeople) knew 
it well. Their comfort and well-being was 
one of her first cares. Neither is it surpris- 
ing to read that she hated anything approach- 
ing to scandal or gossip, and that in her 
presence, though she uttered no word, the 
stream of unkind talk would rapidly dry up. 
Her natural shyness made talking always 
more or less of a difficulty toher. The depth 
and sweetness of her nature were conse- 
quently hidden from casual acquaintances. 
It was in her letters that she chiefly revealed 
herself. She was a diligent correspondent, 
and happy were the recipients of her letters, 
for from them there flowed a sympathy and 
a charm which made them delightful reading. 

And so the gentle beautiful life went on 
until December 1900. Then her desire to 
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THE PRINCESS WHO DID NOT BELIEVE IN GIANTS 


save others trouble and her natural indepen- 
dence led to a serious accident, and in a 
very short time she was at rest. Born to 
high place, and endowed with much that 
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makes this world pleasant, she had set her 
affection upon things above, and where her 
treasure was there we may be sure her heart 
was also. 
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THE PRINCESS WHO DID NOT BELIEVE 


IN GIANTS 


By MARY GORDON 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE 


HE King and Queen of Floriana 

were breakfasting in the best morn- 

ing room. The King, who was 

rather lazy, still wore his dressing- 
gown, but he had not forgotten his crown 
and sceptre, you may be sure, for he was a 
real fairy king. 

“What’s all that scuffling outside?” he 
said suddenly. ‘ The fact is, my dear, those 
pages are more trouble than they’re worth. 
Why can’t they come into the room properly, 
without giggling and squeaking at the door 
like guinea-pigs ? ” 

At that moment a page did come in, but 
backwards, falling on his head just beside 
the angry King. 

“ Dear, dear,” cried the Queen, “what a 
hard bump! I hope you haven’t hurt your- 
self, child ?” 


‘No, thank you, madame,” answered the 
boy, rubbing his head and trying to bow at 
the same time. 

“ Now look here!” shouted the King, 
“ get up at once and tell me what on earth 
you mean by falling about in this disgraceful 
way, and blocking up the doorway with er— 
er bits of paper.” 

“‘ That, sire, is a letter which has just come 
for your Majesty,” answered the page. 
«“ Osmund and I were trying to—to bring it 
in, but it’s so very large that I am afraid it 
won’t come.” 

The King got up and examined the 


letter. ‘*Why it’s from Grumble Bones,” 
he said to his wife. ‘What can he 
want?” 


“I do hope he’s not coming here on 
another visit,” she answered, “The ceilings 
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won’t stand it, indeed they won’t ; he'll be 
tumbling into the cellars next.” 

“ Well, I may as well see what he says. 
Here, you boys, open the ietter in the corri- 
dae and lay it out carefully on the floor.” 

Osmund and Derek, in high glee, ripped 
open the letter with their swords. Think of 
it, a letter from a real, live, two-headed giant! 

His Majesty came out and peered at the 
writing, which was nearly as big as himself. 
Presently he went back to the Queen, very 
pale indeed. “ A dreadful thing has hap- 
pened,” he whispered. ‘ Grumble Bones is 
furious. He says that some one (I believe he 
thinks it’s I) is writing to our papers deny- 
ing the existence of giants, declaring they are 
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all humbug and there never were-such things ; 
fancy ‘ things’!” 

“‘ How dreadful,” said the Queen, putting 
down her cup of tea. 

« But the worst is he says he is coming 
here to have it out with me unless I make 
the writer withdraw every word and offer him 
a public apology. He gives us a week in 
which to put matters right.” 

** Who gives you a week, papa?” cried a 
silvery voice, and the most charming princess 
you can imagine came gracefully into the 
room. She was quite lovely, with long 
golden hair, big blue eyes, and the sweetest 
little hands and feet. 

“Tt’s nothing to laugh at, Rosamund,” 
said her mother, half crying. “There’s a 
dreadful letter from Mr. Grumble Bones !” 

“Ts that what I saw as I came in? I 
thought you were having the sheets dried in 
the corridor! Why, what nonsense. Grumble 
Bones, indeed! Perhaps he has heard of 
my article in the Daily Thistle.” 

“ Your article ?” cried both her parents. 

“Yes. I didn’t tell you, but, for fun, I 
published a really sensible paper proving 
that there never had been, and never could 
be, such things as giants. You know we 
learnt logic at school, so it was all as easy as 
anything. I knew that you dear old loves 
were quite sure of the existence of Mr. 
Grumble Bones.” 

“But we’ve seen him,” interrupted the 
Queen. 

The Princess smiled. “ Ah, that was so 
long ago. Very likely you mix him up with 
those ridiculous stories they still teach here. 
Madame Dandilion always said this was a 
very old-fashioned kingdom. She thought 
I could do a good deal to put things right 
when I came home.” 

“ Did she ?” cried the King. “ Now listen 
to me, miss. You've got us intoa pretty hole 
with this fun of yours! Your mother and 
I happen to remember Grumble Bones quite 
well, in spite of your learned opinion, and if 
you don’t have a humble apology to him 
ready by lunch time, you shall go to your 
room and live on bread and water till you 
have.” 

Of course the Princess was too grown up 
to cry, but nothing could make her give in. 
Her mother begged her to be good, andoffered 
to fetch the latest photograph of Grumble 
Bones, two heads and all, but Rosamund 
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***And you called me a ‘‘thing!” What a lark—a midge like you!’” 


remained obstinate and sulky. Lunch time 
came, and, to the Queen’s sorrow and the 
pages’ awe, she was escorted to her room and 
served with stale bread and cold water in 
the most beautiful golden dishes. 

It was dreadfully dull, so, after holding 
out for a day and a half, Rosamund deter- 
mined to run away. This was not difficult, 
as her window opened into the flower garden 
and was only a few feet from the ground. 
It was a moonlight night and the little 
Princess, putting her best treasures into a 
silk handkerchief (for of course she was 
never coming back any more), stole softly 
out. She went down the path by the rose 
trees, and over a low fence which divided 
the garden from a small wood. She knew 
the way well, and soon found herself on the 
high road. She meant to follow this till she 
came to the nearest town, where it would be 
easy to soon make a fortune by singing, or 
painting, or even writing, and when she was 
famous she would perhaps forgive her father. 
“T will say, ‘I can pardon you without a 
humbleapology,’” she thought, when suddenly 
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down fell a drop of rain on her nose. She 
looked up. The sky was black, and the wind 
was rising fast. Where could she find 
shelter? Only on the other side of the 
hedge. So, with much difficulty, she crept 
through. Now if you have ever walked a 
mile or so on a dusty road, dressed in a 
trailing pink silk dress and satin shoes, you 
will have some idea of the state Rosamund 
was in when she crouched down in the ditch. 
It wasn’t a bit comfortable, and,what’s more, 
the rain began to come through the leaves, 
so up jumped the Princess and ran on till 
she came to what seemed to be the entrance 
to athick wood. Without stopping to think, 
in she plunged, and went some way before 
she paused to take breath. Though quite 
grown up, Rosamund began to feel just a 
little bit afraid of the darkness around her, 
and as soon as the drip of the rain sounded 
lighter she tried to find her way back to the 
road. Easier said than done, for, in a very 
short time, she was hopelessly lost. Which- 
ever way she turned, brambles and tree 
trunks seemed mixed up in dreadful con- 
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fusion. With a choking sob she was going 
to give up hope, when quite suddenly a light 
appeared above her. Looking closer she 
found it came from a lamp which hung over 
a great copper door, this last evidently lead- 
ing into an immense dwelling of some kind. 
Delighted at the prospect of getting out of 
that horrid wood the Princess took up a 
stone and struck on the door with all her 
might. After what seemed hours, but was 
about two minutes, it swung slowly back, and 
an old woman, as tall as an average oak tree, 
peered at her through horn spectacles. 
“Why, you poor little mite,” she said ina 
voice like the rumbling of an express train, 
“whatever are you doing out there in the 
wet ?” That was too much for Rosamund : 
she cried and cricd till the old woman picked 
her up very gently and carried her into an 
enormous kitchen too big to describe. A 
creature like an elephant, which the woman 
called *“* Poor Pussy,” was lying in front of 
the fire. After being set down on something 
very soft and warm the Princess felt a little 
better. Before she could speak to her kind 
hostess, there came the sound of heavy foot- 
steps, and an old man, even bigger than the 
woman, and with—oh horror !—two heads, 
came striding in. 

“‘ What have you got here?” he cried, 
bending over the terrified girl—*a drowned 
butterfly ?” 

“Don't frighten her, Grumble Bones,” 
said his wife. ‘Come to supper and I'll tell 
you all about her.” 

“‘ Now, my bird, how will this do for you?” 
and the kind old lady, having found some 
doll’s plates and things which had belonged to 
her daughter, brought Rosamund a good help- 
ing of warm food. Iam afraid Miss Grumble 
Bones had not washed up quite so well as she 
might after her parties, for there was rather a 
taste of sugar and water mixed up with the 
meat, and the knives and forks were more 
sticky than was quite pleasant, but, under the 
circumstances, Rosamund found itall very nice. 

After supper she told part of her story to 
Grumble Bones. Somehow she felt shy about 
saying who she was, and as she had lost her 
crown, and the remaining rags of her dress 
might have been made of anything, he never 
guessed. 

“You live near the palace, you say,” 
observed he. ‘Well, look here, I have 
some business to talk over with the King, 
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and I'll take you so far on your way to- 
morrow. You shall sit on the brim of my 
soft felt hat, you little mouse, and be as 
snug as possible!” His two heads, which 
were both very ugly, smiled so kindly that 
the Princess felt quite fond of him. 

“<The week isn’t up yet,”said Mrs. Grumble 
Bones. 

“No!” roared her hushand, looking 
dreadfully angry, “but I’m going to warn 
him in person;” and he thumped on the 
table till everything rattled. Rosamund 
would have shaken in her shoes, only she 
had lost both ; as it was she nearly began to 
cry again, and Mrs. Grumble Bones insisted 
on her going to bed. The doll’s crib was 
brought out, and what a mess it was in, to be 
sure! The mattress lumpy, only one dirty 
blanket, and no sheets, no pillow either, which 
was worse! But the giant’s wife found an 
old pincushion shaped like a bolster, and, 
with two of her best handkerchiefs and a 
kettle-holder, made up quite a comfortable 
bed. The doll’s nightgown was unfinished— 
indeed, a needle and thread with a very large 
knot were still sticking in it—but it was dry at 
least, and putting it on thankfully, Rosamund 
was soon fast asleep. 

The next day being fine, the little Princess 
said good-bye to her kind hostess soon after 
breakfast, and started for home on Grumble 
Bones’ hat. 

She would have been quite happy in her bed 
of soft felt if she had not known that, before 
they reached the palace, she must tell the 
giant who she was and what she had done. 

Though a brave girl, she shivered when 
she thought how terrible he had looked last 
night as he thumped the table; but there 
was no help for it, and when he sat down to 
rest, putting her gently on the ground, she 
told him everything, and how sorry she was 
into the bargain. 

Just at first the two faces grew red and 
angry, then they laughed and laughed till 
the forest shook. 

“And you called mea ‘thing’!” cried 
Grumble Bones. ‘What a lark—a midge 
like you!” 

Rosamund didn’t mind “midge” one 
bit, she was only too thankful to have it all 
end so happily ; and when the giant brought 
her to the palace, no one thought of the 
ceilings or anything else, they were so glad 
to have her back again. 
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THE PLANTAIN 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


VERY one knows the common ribwort- 
plantain, whose long stems and dark 
heads abound in pasture fields and 
waste places, and contrast so strik- 

ingly with the brilliant buttercups and white- 
frilled daisies among which it grows. Com- 
pared with the sober, ordinary weeds of the 
meadow, it is exceedingly rude and homely ; 
it does not seem constructed on the usual 
lines of flowers, and hardly does one sup- 
pose it to be a flower at all. And yet it 
has lessons of its own to teach us, which if 
we attend to them will make us wise; andit 
is among the lowliest of those lilies of the 
field whose mode of growth our Saviour bade 
us consider. 

The ribwort-plantain is always associated 
with a children’s game, which is universally 
practised. ‘This game consists in a fight in a 
grassy field between two young persons, 
each armed with a bundle of the long stems 
and dark heads of this plant, gathered in 
the field. Their object is to knock off the 
knob-like heads of each other’s flower-stalks, 
One holds his stalk straight out, and the 
other by a cross stroke seeks to cut off its 
head. Sometimes this is easily done, when 
the flower-stalk is young and succulent ; but 
it often happens that the stem is old and 
tough and fibrous, in which case he fails to 
effect his purpose. He strikes his neigh- 
bour’s plant again and again, and he 
succeeds only in bending it, but it ob- 
durately retains its head, and mocks all his 
attempts. 

Owing to this use, to which it is usually 
put, the ribwort-plantain has everywhere got 
a martial name. In the North of England 
its black heads are called kemps, a name 
derived from the Danish word kaempe a 
warrior. Commoner names still are soldiers, 
hard-heads, fighting cocks, or French and 
English. It is curious how the plantain is 
employed for this game, not only throughout 
our country, but wherever the plant has 
spread. And in these days of colonisation 
it has been taken nearly all over the world. 

The common species of plantain, with 
round ribbed leaves, and tall green seed- 
spikes, used to feed birds, known as “ way- 


bread,” is associated with a curious legend 
of metamorphosis. The German story 
alleges that it was formerly a maiden, who 
while watching by the wayside for her lover, 
was changed into this plant which still loves 
to grow upon the beaten track and per- 
sistently haunts the footsteps of man. Once 
in seven years it becomes a bird, either the 
cuckoo or the cuckoo’s servant, the “ din- 
nick” as it is popularly called in Devon- 
shire, the German “ wiedhopf,” which is 
said to follow its master everywhere. But 
the North American Indians make a still 
more touching reference to the common 
plantain or way-bread. They call it “the 
white-man’s foot.” Longfellow makes men- 
tion of itin “ Hiawatha” in speaking of the 
English settlers in the “ States.” 

Wheresoever they tread, beneath them 

Springs a flower unknown among us, 

Springs the white-man’s foot in blossom. 


It.grows on the bare hard road, worn 
smooth by frequent footsteps, and its leaves 
are so closely pressed to the naked surface, 
that no other vegetation can find a place. 
What is it in the human tread that supplies 
an element of growth to this persistent 
companion? No one can tell. It is a 
mystery, that as the nettle is the invariable 
sign of human habitation, and is never 
found where man has not been, so the way- 
bread is the token of man’s advancing 
footsteps, marking out his path in the 
wilderness, and supplying it with some essen- 
tial, indefinite constituent of its being —some 
nitrogenous food which human senses are too 
gross to recognise. 

The “white-man’s foot” was the fore- 
runner of the large number of weeds which 
became naturalised in North America to 
such an extent as to become perfect 
pests. The native Indians felt that the 
coming of this weed heralded their own 
departure from the forests and the prairies 
which their forefathers owned, and the dis- 
appearance of a large portion of the native 
plants. It is a curious circumstance how 
plants that belong to the soil, and that seem 
best adapted by generations of growth to all 
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its climatal and local conditions, cannot 
stand the encroachments of the weeds of 
England. Everywhere they wither and de- 
cline before the advance of this alien vegeta- 
tion. In New Zealand our chickweed is 
fast exterminating the tough and woody 
native flax; while our watercress threatens 
to choke up altogether the still waters, where 
its stems often attain twelve feet in length, 
and three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Neither the western nor the southern hemis- 
phere has reciprocated this evil to any great 
extent, notwithstanding the vast intercourse 
that exists between them and our country 
and the large number of the plants which 
have been introduced into our gardens from 
this source. Australia and New Zealand, 
have sent us no weeds, and America only a 
very few. The solution of this mystery is 
not to be found in any consideration of 
climate, soil, or circumstances. It is a 
question of race. The present flora of the 
United States and of Australia is older than 
the Germanic flora which now constitutes 
the principal vegetation of Europe. It is 
very similar to, if not absolutely identical 
with that of Europe during the Miocene and 
Eocene epochs. America and Australia 
have not yet arrived at the degree of floral 
development to which Europe has attained ; 
consequently plants coming to our country 
from Australia and America would not come 
as colonists with a new part to play in it, 
but as survivors of an older flora whose 
cycle of existence had ages ago run out there. 
Our system of the rotation of crops is based 
upon the fact that the soil which has borne 
one kind of harvest will not produce the 
same next year, but requires another kind of 
crop to be grown on it. 

And nature in her wilds carefully 
observes the same law. ‘The former geolo- 
gical flora of this country has exhausted 
its capabilities in it, and returning at a 
late date from another country, finds in 
it no circumstances suitable for its growth 
and extension. On the other hand, our 
plants going to Australia and America 
encounter there an older flora, which has 
survived since the Eocene and Miocene 
epochs, and is about to pass away in the 
altered conditions of the world. In this 
struggle for existence the older flora has no 
chance with the newer and _ better-equipped 
flora coming for the first time in contact 


with a soil to it altogether virgin. Thesame 
stern law would appear to apply to the whole 
of organised nature. Man’s own history 
furnishes some of the most remarkable 
examples of it. ‘The native races associated 
with the peculiar flora of Australia and 
America are disappearing rapidly before the 
advance of the European; and it is not 
without reason that the Maori and the Red 
Indian view with dread the appearance of the 
plantain and the chickweed around their 
homes; for these are but the daring and 
hardy outposts of a vast invading army that 
will drive their native vegetation off the 
field, and the harbingers of a mighty people, 
who will ultimately march over their graves 
to the occupation of all the land. 

The plantains in the meadow may well be 
called “soldiers,” for not only are they 
employed in mimic warfare by children in 
their games, but they themselves have to 
carry on a severe struggle for existence with 
the vegetation that crowds the greensward. 
Each grass and weed in the field has to 
fight for its own hand in order to obtain and 
keep possession of the soil, and spread out 
its stem and foliage, and put forth its flowers 
to the best advantage. Every moment this 
keen struggle is maintained. If one plant 
gives way in the least degree, another is 
ready to take its place, and put it out of 
existence. We can hardly conceive the 
intensity of this battle. We see the various 
artifices which the different plants employ in 
cerrying on this fight. The innocent-looking 
daisy places all its foliage at its foot, and 
spreads out its leaves in the form of a large 
rosette on the ground around its root, so 
that no other plant can encroach upon it. 
So is it with the plantain. Its leaves also 
are all at the bottom of the foot-stalk, where 
they extend and take complete possession of 
the ground to the exclusion of every other 
plant. From this wide knot of foliage rise 
up the tall naked stems crowned with their 
black heads. ‘This peculiar mode of growth 
suggests a fierce contention with difficulties, 
and an adaptation of form to overcome 
them. 

The appearance of the plantain suggests 
that it is fertilised entirely by the wind. Its 
flowers have nothing to attract insects, no 
gay colours, or sweet scents, or rich honey. 
It is reduced to the lowest form compatible 
with a flower at all. It is the homeliest of 
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all the flowering plants, exhibiting the 
utmost parsimony of means for effecting its 
vital purposes. ‘The appearance of the 
flower-head is very odd. It is simply a 
small cone, round which the flowers are 
arranged. The Mowers are very incon- 
spicuous, having hardly any corolla. At 
first the flower arranged round the lowest 
part of the cone puts forth a few feeble 
stamens whose dry white filaments flutter 
feebly in the breeze after the manner of 
grasses. And as these fulfil their purpose, 
they wither, and those higher up the cone 
open, flutter their stamens, and go through 
the same functions, and thus the whole 
dark head is at length filled with seed. 
Any one looking at the spike of the plan- 
tain must obtain a strong impression of 
the simple and primitive type upon which 
the flowers are constructed. Their appear- 
ance would indicate that they have de- 
generated froma higher form. The fact that 
they have become so membranous and rudi- 
mentary shows that the plant was not 
originally or solely wind-fertilised. It must 
at one time have been fertilised by the 
action of insects, and is the faded and 
colourless descendant of some _ once 
coloured and brilliant ancestor. It is an 
axiom in the world of flowers that every 
blossom with petals, however small or dry 
or brown or inconspicuous, has once been 
bright and attractive; for the sole purpose 
of petals is to woo insects, and they are 
therefore found nowhere except among 
insect-fertilised plants or their degenerate 
descendants. Were the ribwort - plantain 
always fertilised by the wind, it would never 
have had any petals at all, even the 
brownest, driest and most rudimentary. 
Therefore we must suppose that the spike 
of this homely flower once shone as 
brilliant with red, white, blue and yellow 
petals as any floral spike in the garden or 
woodland. 

The ribwort-plantain is an entire utili- 
tarian. It has nothing for mere show or 
effect, or sentiment. It seems to live for 
itself alone. There is no plant more inde- 
pendent of man. It supplies no want of 


his; it does not appeal by its beauty of 
form or colour to his higher tastes, It 
seems as if it were constructed altogether in 
disregard of him, having nothing to minister 
to his physical nature or spiritual faculties. 
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And yet there is no plant more dependent 
upon man. It is entirely restricted to 
cultivated ground. It is domesticated under 
human care. It is never found truly wild in 
woods or hills or uncultivated wastes far 
away from human dwellings. And though 
when once established in the grassy field, it 
can maintain itself against all new comers, 
and is wonderfully provided at all points for 
the keen struggle for life with the other 
weeds which seek to crowd it out of exist- 
ence, it never grows in virgin soil where 
human beings have never been. It follows 
in the footsteps of man to all the ends of the 
earth. 

There is one member of the plantain 
family which is at home equally on the sea- 
shore and on the mountain height. It is 
found abundantly in the moist meadows 
that are partially covered with the recurring 
tides, and on the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. It is salted with the breath of the 
ocean, and blown about by the keen winds 
of the Alpine chain. In this respect it is 
like the sea-pink and the scurvy-grass which 
are found in similar situations, and in no 
intermediate ground. How are we to ac- 
count for this curious distribution? The 
conditions at the summit of the highest 
hills are not the same as those at the sea- 
shore, and therefore we cannot suppose 
that these plants are equally adapted for 
the one or the other, and are therefore 
only naturally distributed. This singular 
circumstance, otherwise inexplicable, would 
seem strongly to indicate that our moun- 
tain chains, as well as those of northern and 
central Europe, on which this remarkable 
group of maritime plants occurs, were once, 
as Professor Forbes says, islands in the 
midst of an extensive sea. Plants of sub- 
arctic and maritime character would then 
flourish to the water’s edge, some of which 
would afterwards disappear under altered 
climatal and physical conditions, leaving the 
hardiest behind. These three examples of 
maritime plants occurring on the highest 
mountains go far tu substantiate the theory 
of the transmission of the Scandinavian 
flora to our islands in consequence of the 
great changes of surface and climate which 
took place during the glacial epoch. This 
circumstance would make the maritime plan- 
tain a much older plant than the generality 
of those growing in the fields and valleys at 
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the present day. It is one of the surviving 
relics of what constituted for many ages the 
sole flora of Europe, when this continent 
consisted only of islands scattered at distant 
intervals over a wide waste of waters brist- 
ling with icebergs and ice-floes. 

There can be little doubt that the ribwort- 
plantain whose life-history we have been 
considering has the same pedigree as the 
last-mentioned maritime species. And we 
may attribute its degenerate form and homely 
appearance to its long descent amid circum- 
stances the most unfavourable to its well- 
being. Coming down to us from glacial 
times it has lost the bright hues which it 
once possessed among the mountains ; and 
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now the persistent struggle with other weeds 
for possession of the cultivated fields and 
pastures amid which it grows, has still 
further shorn it of its pride, and made it 
sacrifice every grace of appearance for the 
mere power of continuing in life. Surely a 
flower, however mean and homely, that has 
such a romance in its biography is not 
altogether without interest, and has the 
power of awakening thoughts of wonder 
within us regarding the “ Ancient of Days” 
who preserved it amid overwhelming cosmical 
changes and bitter hostilities of climate and 
circumstance, to be the playmate of our 
childish hours and the teacher of our wiser 
years ! 
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SPIRIT TO SPIRIT 


Last night I dreamed, and waking, felt you near, 
Knew I had met you in the world unseen, 
For there, day’s clouded vision growing clear, 

That is, which might have been. 


To-day I have not lost you, the far hills 

Stand blue and dream-like in the summer heat, 

They speak the peace that still my spirit fills, 
For still, to-day, we meet. 


Oh you, in the tired city’s dust and glare, 

Listen: the wind in a great beech-tree sings, 

In the dim dawn my heart breathed forth the prayer 
The wind bears on its wings. 


Mary DANIEL. 





IN 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF 


MISS FLORENCE 


NIGHTINGALE 
By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


Claydon, in Buckinghamshire, has 

been in the possession of the Verney 

family, and within the old house are 
gathered the treasures of art, documents of 
historical interest, and heirlooms which suc- 
cessive Verneys have inherited and added 
to, and which go to make the mansion a 
storehouse of memories of bygone centuries. 
But it is doubtful whether the visitor to 
Winslow House finds his chief interest in the 
records of the past and in the coming and 
going of the men whg have been soldiers and 


H fourteen generations, the Manor of 


sailors and law-makers—so much as in the 
fact that for years this mansion was the 
chosen retreat of our nursing heroine, Miss 
Florence Nightingale. Here she would pass 
the summer months in the companionship 
of her sister, the late Lady Verney, and the 
apartments which she occupied for so long 
are now inscribed “The Florence Nightin- 
gale Rooms.” 

These rooms are three in number—a 
sitting-room, bedroom and ante-room. ‘The 
sitting-room is a handsome apartment, some 
thirty-six feet long by thirty-two feet wide, 
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The walls are tinted a pretty pale blue, with a 
frieze and dado of white plaster moulding. 
The framework of the doorways and windows 
are decorated with the same richly patterned 
plaster work. The glory of the room is the 
domed ceiling, ornamented with the same 
elaborate care and picked out in places with 
pale blue and pink. The walls are well 
lined with portraits of bygone Verneys and 
their connections. The floor is highly 
polished and covered with rich oriental rugs, 
whilst handsome inlaid cabinets in black and 
gold and some excellent pieces of furniture 
in satinwood add to the dignity and beauty 
of the apartment, 

The photograph on page 706 shows 
Miss Nightingale’s favourite corner. On 
the bureau stands a white China ornament 
filled with gay flowers, just as it was every 
morning when the illustrious invalid was 
here ; in front of the bureau is the couch on 
which Miss Nightingale rested for hours at a 
time. To an invalid this apartment must 
have been a great pleasure. Of such splendid 
loftiness and goodly size that there is no 
feeling of confinement, it has the additional 
advantage of being a corner room and com- 
manding two views. On one side is a 
simple pastoral scene—a stretch of meadow 
land, with the cattle grazing in the sunshine 
or sheltering from the heat beneath fine 
spreading trees, with the Claydon brook 
lazing along in serene and peaceful harmony 
—justsuch asceneas Miss 
Nightingale learned to 
love in girlhood. The 
other view looks on to 
the house gardens and the 
parish church of Middle 
Claydon. The church is 
built within a few yards of 
the house, and the singing 
would easily reach Miss 
Nightingale’s rooms. In 
this room there is nothing 
which recalls her person- 
ally, but if we pass through 
the heavy pine door into 
the bedroom, her life- 
story is pictorially seen 
on the walls. 

In this room Miss 
Nightingale spent most 
of her time, and like 
the sitting-room its pro- 


portions are good and the walls are of the 
same pretty blue tint ; covering the floor is 
a mosaic-pattern carpet with dark blue 
ground. She did her writing in a cosy 
corner away from all doors and draughts, 
and over the writing table are bookshelves 
which were filled with her favourite books, 
some of which still remain. 

The furnishing of the room is substantial 
yet simple. Noticeable is the old half-tester 
bedstead with corkscrew foot-rail and also 
the carved chest of drawers and wardrobes. 
At the foot of the bedstead is a massive old 
settee placed within easy warmth of the fire, 
a very favourite lounge of Miss Nightingale 
during her later years at Claydon. It is 
characteristic of her well-known modesty of 
disposition that when these rooms were 
reserved for her nothing pointed to the great 
work she had accomplished, but nowadays 
loving hands have lined the walls with me- 
mentoes which recall all that part of her life 
which she desires should be made public. 

In the triangular space of the carved pine- 
wood fireplace is a miniature of her mother, 
Elizabeth Leigh, a lady who had good reason 
to be proud of the ability which both her 
daughters displayed. Miss Nightingale was 
the younger of the two, and a view of the 
Villa Colombaja reminds us that she was 
born on May 12, 1820, in the city of 
Florence, from which place she takes her 
Christian name. 
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WINSLOW HOUSE, 


Her father, William Edward Nightingale, 
was a wealthy landowner ; and a water-colour 
drawing of Embley Park, Hampshire, and a 
pen-and-ink sketch of Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, 
show us the stately homes in which Florence 
Nightingale passed her early life. In another 
drawing she is represented as a slim young 
girl, busy with her knitting—a little sketch 
which gives one of the keynotes to her 
character—her love of work. 

From her early days the weak, the poor 
and the oppressed greeted her as a_ friend 
and consoler. She frequented the schools 
around.Embley and Lea Hurst, and knew 
all about each little child. Young and old 
expected a smile from her, and in these 
quiet and uneventful days she was doing the 
humble work at her hand as thoroughly as 
in later years she performed the great labour 
which has made her name _ imperishable. 
Those womanly qualities which endeared her 
to the poor were supplemented by many 
attainments which made her an ornament in 
her home ; indeed, she was a lady of singular 
endowmem. She was well versed in the 
higher branches of mathematics, in science, 
art, literature, and classic languages, whilst 
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she spoke French, German, and _ Italian 
fluently, and there was scarcely a modern 
language she did not know something 
of. 

She was for those days something of a 

traveller, visiting the chief European cities 
and making a journey up the Nile to its 
remotest cataract, but her travelling was by 
no means undertaken solely for pleasure. 
That yearning sympathy which showed itself 
at Embley and at Lea Hurst took her into 
the schools, hospitals, and reformatory insti- 
tutions wherever she went. Wuring the 
time of the Great Exhibition, when London 
was making holiday, she was in voluntary 
exile in Germany, learning how best to take 
care of the infirm and reform the lost. ‘To 
gain knowledge in those days one had to seek 
it. Referring to this time of barrenness so 
far as training institutions in England were 
concerned, she once said: “ If a girl wished 
for training none was to be had to fit a 
woman thoroughly for any life whatever . 
In my day it was said to women, Look about 
you and see if you can catch painfully a few 
straws of practical experience or knowledge 
in the wind.” 
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Particular study was bestowed by Miss 
Nightingale on the methods of the Protestant 
Deacunesses at Kaiserswerth, whose work 
had previously attracted the attention of 
Elizabeth Fry ; and the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul,at Paris, from whom she had obtained 
valuable hints on nursing. 

When she had completed her course of 
study she returned to her family, but the 
desire to help others was too strong to allow 
her to remain long in so narrow a sphere, and 
when the hospital for sick governesses seemed 
about to collapse through lack of proper 
management, she exchanged the quiet beauty 
and repose of her home for the dreary 
establishment in Harley Street. Yet she 
loved her home life, and in writing of a friend 
who had made a sacrifice similar to her own, 
and exhorting others to follow her example, 
a touch of her own feelings can be traced. 
“ Dear fellow countrywomen,” she said, “ if 
any of you are unwilling to leave a loved and 
happy home, if any of you are unwilling to 
give up a beloved daughter or sister, know 
that this servant of God had a home as 
fair and happy as any, which she loved 
beyond all created things, and that her 
mother and sister gave her up to do God’s 
work.” 
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She showed a genuine forecast of heroism in 
accepting the headship of the Harley Street 
Institution, but she was amply repaid, for 
there she had the opportunity of putting toa 
test those practical powers of organisation 
and hospital administration which were later 
on to prove the salvation of hundreds of brave 
lives. She learnt better than any one what was 
essential to good nursing, and she learnt, too, 
what constituted a good nurse. She realised 
that personal character could play an impor- 
tant part in a sick ward, and valued above all 
things a divine enthusiasm for the calling. 
The work brings its own reward. On one 
occasion she declared: “I give a quarter 
of a century’s European experience when 
I say that the happiest people, the fondest 
of their occupation, the most thankful 
for their lives, are in my opinion those 
engaged in sick nursing. In my opinion 
it is a mere abuse of words to represent 
the life, as is done by some, as a sacrifice 
and martyrdom. But there have been 
martyrs in it. The founders and pioneers 
of almost everything that is best must be 
martyrs.” 

It was in the midst of her work at Harley 
Street that the Secretary of State for War 
called upon her to take up the duties of 
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reorganising the field-hospitals in the Crimea, 
and he told her plainly that she was the one 
woman to whom the nation looked with 
confidence. It was a time when public 
indignation was roused to its highest pitch. 
The wounded French, it appeared, were 
carefully tended by the Sisters of Mercy, 
but our own soldiers were dying from sheer 
neglect. There was no lack of volunteers 
anxious to assist Miss Nightingale, and she 
found the work of selection no easy task. 
When she arrived at Scutari, in November 
1854, with her band of workers, her first 
inspection showed her that matters were 
even worse than had been represented. The 
hospitals were foully insanitary and over- 
crowded ; the sick were packed so closely 
together that it was estimated the hospitals 
contained four miles of beds. There was 
an entire lack of proper food, and hundreds 
died in consequence. Although frail of 
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body, Miss Nightingale was strong in pur- 
pose, relying not upon herself for strength, 
for she knew only too well that the sights 
she would see would harrow the strongest 
feelings and the unremitting work under- 
mine the strongest physical powers. To 
quote her words once more, “We must 
not think that any fit of enthusiasm 
will carry us through such a life. Nothing 
but the feeling that it is God’s work more 
than ours; that we are seeking His success 
and not our success; and that we have 
trained and fitted ourselves by every means 
which He has granted us to carry out His 
work will enable us to go on.” 

A letter which announced the arrival of 
Miss Nightingale and her staff also adds, 
“things are now getting very much into 
shape.” Within ten days an impromptu 
kitchen had been set up, and by degrees a 
hospital was organised, where the most per- 
fect accommodation could be 
obtained for 3000 men; beds, 
bed-linen, and wards were scru- 
pulously clean and beautifully 
ordered ; the attendance was as 
near perfection as possible. One 
who went over the hospitals de- 
clared that the London Institu- 
tions could not be compared 
with those so rapidly organised by 
Miss Nightingale. The nurses 
wore a linen apron fastened across 
the shoulder by a sash on which, 
within a decorative border, were 
embroidered in red letters the 
words Scutari Hospital. The 
sash worn by Miss Nightingale 
is placed under glass, and is one 
of the treasures hanging on the 
walls in her bedroom at Winslow 
House. 

No detail of the work at Scutari 
was unknown to Miss Nightingale, 
and in consequence her labours 
were incessant. One who saw 
her at work wrote home that the 
popular sentiment which hailed 
her as a heroine when she set out 
from England was not mistaken, 
the only fear was that she would 
earn her title to a “higher 
though sadder appellation.” In 
personal appearance she was at 
this time described as being tall 
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and graceful, her head 
small and finely shaped, 
her face full of loveli- 
ness, her eyes filled with 
the charm of womanly 
softness, whilst her 
upper lip and mouth 
displayed unlimited 
courage. The Miss 
Nightingale of these 
days would readily be 
recognised in one of the 
drawings in the blue 
room which shows her 
as a young woman at 
Lea Hurst. 

One of the other 

pictures, dated Scutari, 

November 1854, shows 

her on her knees tending 

the sick, on the back of 

it a brief description. 

‘Where the beds in the 

barrack hospital were chiefly on the ground, 
an old officer wrote word that Miss Nightin- 
gale was known to be sometimes eight hours 
on her knees dressing wounds and helping 
the soldiers, and that they lifted up their 
hands and blessed her as she passed along 
their ranks.” Another writer at the scene 
of action declared that “wherever there is 
disease in its most dangerous form, and the 
hand of the despoiler distressingly high, 
there is that incomparable woman sure to be 
seen ; her benignant presence is an influence 
for good comfort even amid the struggles of 
expiring nature. She is a ‘ ministering 
angel’ without exaggeration in these hospitals, 
and, as her slender form glides quietly along 
each corridor, every poor fellow’s face softens 
with gratitude at the sight of her. When 
all the medical officers have retired for the 
night, and silence and darkness have 
settled down upon those miles of prostrate 
sick, she may be observed alone, with a little 
lamp in her hand, making her solitary 
round.” 

In the corner of this room, just by the 
door leading into the ante-room, there 
stands a modelled figure of Miss Night- 
ingale, in the perfection of young woman- 
hood, which commemorates her nightly 
round of duty ; her right hand is raised, and 
in the left she holds a lamp. This incident 
of her work, the last look round before going 
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to her rest, shows how indefatigably she 
laboured, giving as far as possible a personal 
attention to each sufferer. Through Long- 
fellow’s poem “ Santa Filomena” (Filomena 
‘= Nightingale), which appeared in the first 
number of the Aélantic Monthly, it is one of 
her best-remembered acts 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 

In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Had Miss Nightingale needed any en- 
couragement she would have found it in the 
sympathetic attitude of the people at home. 
Queen Victoria was conspicuous in her desire 
to know the condition of the wounded, and 
she wrote from Windsor a letter in which 
the woman and the mother speak much 
more strongly than the sovereign. ‘“ Would 
you tell Mrs. Herbert that I begged she 
would let me see frequently the accounts she 
receives from Miss Nightingale or Mrs. 
Bracebridge, as I hear no details of the 
wounded, though I see so many officers, &c., 
about the battle-field, and naturally the 
former must interest me more than any one. 
Let Mrs. Herbert also know that I wish 
Miss Nightingale and the ladies would tell 
the poor noble wounded and sick men that 
no one takes a warmer interest or feels more 
for their sufferings or admires their courage 
and heroism more than their Queen. Day 
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and night she thinks of her beloved troops. 
So does the Prince.” ‘This kindly note Miss 
Nightingale was well aware would gratify her 
patients, and help them towards convales- 
cence, and she had it painted on the walls 
of the hospital in large letters of red, blue, 
and gold. 

One of the sketches at Winslow House 
shows Miss Nightingale and Mr. Bracebridge, 
one of the chaplains, on horseback on their 
way to visit the camp hospitals. A war 
correspondent describes how he saw her 
on her way to the Chersonese heights in 
the full vigour of health, and how a week 
later he watched her being carried up to the 
same spot stricken with fever. Here she 
lay in a small hut, built beside a stream, the 
banks of which were bright with flowers. 
During her severe illness she was visited by 
Lord Raglan, and the meeting is pictorially 
represented hanging beside her bed. It is 
of interest to remember that in her “ Notes 
on Nursing” she records that a gift of 
flowers was the turning-point of her illness, 
and until this day nothing affords her more 
pleasure than a few fresh cut blossoms. 

She could not be persuaded to return home 
when the time of convalescence came, but re- 


cruited her strength by a short sea-trip, and 


then took up her work again. Her illness 
aroused much anxiety and her quick resump- 
tion of work after recovery more than ever 
placed her ona lofty pinnacle in the mind of 
the people, and a great demonstration would 
have been made at her home-coming had she 
not slipped home quite unawares, declining 
the offer of a passage in a man-o’-war, and 
sedulously avoiding all recognition. Shortly 
after her arrival she was invited to Balmoral 
on a visit to the Queen, who showed her 
the most marked attention, expressing in a 
gracious manner her appreciation of her 
services and self-sacrifice. 

There hangs just beside Miss Nightin- 
gale’s bedside a coloured facsimile of the 
beautiful jewel said to have been designed 
by the Prince Consort, which the Queen 
bestowed upon her. It is oval in form, 
and the ground is of pure white enamel 
bearing a crimson cross on which is set .in 
diamonds the letters V.R. and the royal 
crown. From the centre issue gold rays, 
implying heavenly sympathy, this is enclosed 
in an oval band of black enamel, black being 
an emblem of good counsel, on which in gold 
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are the words, “Blessed are the merciful.” 
On each side spring branches of palm in 
gold-green enamel, denoting the peaceful occu- 
pation and triumphant result of her gentle 
though untiring labours. ‘The label bear- 
ing the word Crimea is in azure-blue, similar ‘ 
to that of the ribbon of the Crimean medal. 
The whole is surmounted by three brilliant 
diamond stars. The inscription on the 
reverse side runs : 


To Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, AS & MARK 
OF ESTEEM AND GRATITUDE FOR HER DEVOTION 
TOWARDS THE QUEEN'S BRAVE SOLDIER®. 

From Vicroria R., 1855. 


The Queen’s gratitude was universally 
shared, and there was a widespread desire to 
present a national testimonial to Miss Nightin- 
gale. Subscriptions poured in, and a sum of 
£50,000 was quickly subscribed, but Miss 
Nightingale could not be prevailed upon to 
accept any portion of that sum for her 
personal use. She desired that it should 
be devoted to the building of an institute 
for the training, sustenance and _protec- 
tion of nurses and hospital attendants. A 
branch was added to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in conformity with this wish. 

The real reward of Miss Nightingale was 
found in the grateful love of the soldiers 
themselves, and the fruit which her work bears 
to-day. How the soldiers revered and 
remembered her, a photograph of a_ bust 
which was modelled by the late Sir John Steell, 
sculptor to her Majesty, serves to remind us. 
It happened that an officer of one of the 
Highland regiments, which had suffered 
severely in the Crimea, heard that Miss 
Nightingale’s bust had just been completed, 
and was in Sir John’s studio. Manyof themen 
in his company had passed through the hos- 
pital at Scutari, and he obtained permission 
from the sculptor to bring down a number of 
them to see it. A squad of men was ac- 
cordingly marched into the huge studio 
and stood to line. They had no idea why 
they were mustered in so strange a place. 
But suddenly the model was uncovered, and 
without a moment’s warning the men broke 
rank, and with cries of “‘ Miss Nightingale ! 
Miss Nightingale!” surrounded the bust, 
and with hats off cheered the figure of their 
nurse until the roof rang with their joy. 
So spontaneous, so hearty, and so electrical 
was the whole scene, that in after days Sir 
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John Steell used to declare it to be the one 
great compliment of his life. 


Miss Nightingale is no longer able to make 
the journey to Claydon, but remains a 


prisoner at her home in South Street, 
Piccadilly. She continues to take an interest 
in all that affects the welfare of nursing, 
granting interviews, when the state of her 
health permits, to certain members of the 
nursing profession, many of whom were 
privileged to see her before starting for South 
Africa. 

She is still of the same retiring nature, and 
no photographs or details of her personal 
life find their way into print out of deference 
to her strongly expressed wishes. There 
are two portraits of her at Winslow House, 
one a painting by George Richmond, which 
hangs above the miniature of her mother, and 
a photograph showing her in the fulness of 
her years. There is no trace of suffering on 
her face. It suggests sympathy, strength of 
purpose, and awakens gratitude and 
veneration in all who are privileged to 
see it. Years back she sounded a cry 
of disappointment that the great work of 
nursing was so tardily taken up. “ Now 
the training is offered there are but few to 


‘take it,” are her words. 


But that was long 
ago ; and Miss Nightingale has happily been 
spared to see medical knowledge and nursing 
brought to a wonderful state of perfection. 
Though the pleasures of health have never 
been hers since the disastrous campaign in 
the Crimea, she has the happiness of knowing 
that the initial impulse she gave to the 
science of nursing has developed in the way 
she wished. With her pen she has been 
able to spread many wise and _ successful 
theories for the better care of the sick ; she 
has been enabled to train a faithful band of 
workers, who in their turn are worthy 
disciples of her teaching ; she has designed, 
or helped to design, such hospitals as Netley, 
where the wounded men from South Africa 
have benefited by her forethought. Above 
ail, she has seen the ranks of the nursing 
profession filled with clever, enthusiastic 
women, devoted and loyal to an honourable 
calling. 

A word of thanks is due to Sir Edmund 
Verney for the privilege kindly accorded us 
of photographing Miss Nightingale’s rooms 
at Winslow House, the views of which are, 
we believe, now issued for the first time in 
any publication. 





































































































































































































































































FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘Soldiers of Christ, arise!” 


Lesson: St. Luke xix. 1-10. 


Text: ‘‘ He sought to see Jesus who He was,"’— 
St. Luke xix. 3. 


THE LITTLE MAN 


HEN we read about people in 
the Bible, we often wonder 
what they looked like. Very 
little is told us about men’s 

looks, and we are most often left to imagine 
their appearance. Still, we are told of 
David that he was “ruddy and withal of a 
beautiful countenance and goodly to look 
to”: we know that King Saul was handsome, 
and taller than any of the people over whom 
he ruled: and St. Paul, if we may trust what 
he himself tells us, must have been an ugly 
little man. 

Zacchaeus the publican is one of the few 
of whom any personal description is handed 
down to us. Of him it is said that he was 
“little of stature.” He was a little man, and 
on this point the whole story turns. Our 
Lord was once passing through Jericho ; and 
here, as at so many other times, He was 
surrounded by a crowd. So thick was the 
crowd that even a tall man would have had 
very little chance of seeing the Lord, and a 
little man had no chance at all. Zacchaeus, 
of course, had heard of Jesus, of His 
miracles, of His kind words and loving 
deeds, and was from time to time seeking 
for some opportunity of seeing Him. And 
when at last he seemed about to get his wish, 
he was disappointed because of the crowd 
which hemmed our Lord in on every side. 
But the little man was not to be discouraged. 
He saw which way the crowd was coming, 
and running on before, he climbed up into a 
sycamore tree and waited for Jesus to pass. 

He was intensely curious to see Jesus; 
and he was intensely in earnest also, or a 
rich and important person such as he was 
would never have run the risk of making 
himself ridiculous by climbing a tree. 

Here is something for all to admire and 
for all to imitate. It makes an immense 
difference in life whether we are slack and 
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listless, or keen and determined to overcome 
difficulties. There is nearly always some- 
thing in the way of our doing what we want 
to do ; it is very rare that all is in our favour 
—wind and tide as well. The point is: are 
we going to master these obstacles, or are 
we going to let them master us? “I am 
sure I shall never do this!” says Jack. 
‘«‘ What’s the good of trying that ? ” says Jill. 
What wonder, then, if nothing after all is 
done by such half-hearted folk ? Difficulties 
often seem put in our way only to make us 
all the keener. Certainly the men who have 
done most in the world are not those who 
have had everything made easy for them. 
The greatest of all orators, Demosthenes, 
had difficulties in his way which might well 
have discouraged him. When he first spoke, 
men laughed at his efforts; his voice was 
weak, he could not speak without stammer- 
ing. But he persevered. He cured himself 
of stammering by speaking with pebbles in 
his mouth; he strengthened his voice by 
running uphill, repeating poetry all the time ; 
and everybody knows that he used to go 
down by the sea-shore to speak against the 
noise of the waves. Some of our greatest 
admirals, men who have swept our foes off 
the seas, have been continual victims to sea- 
sickness ; yet in spite of this have made 
themselves great captains and splendid 
sailors. Of the famous astronomer, Herschel, 
we read that while earning his living by play- 
ing the oboe at the fashionable concerts at 
Bath, he used to snatch the few precious 
moments of the interval between the parts, 
in order that he might continue his observa- 
tions of the stars. In every walk of life we 
find the same thing; artists, inventors, 
merchants, men of science, could all tell the 
same tale : it is perseverance which, is crowned 
with success. 

But of all perseverance the perseverance 
to see Jesus, to come to Him and learn of 
Him is the most blessed. Zacchaeus would 
have been content merely to get a glimpse of 
Jesus; but the Lord rewarded his keenness 
and his earnestness, and made him glad 
beyond measure by going home with him 
and spending the day at his house. So it is 
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always. If we are really in earnest in our 


prayers to know Jesus, He will grant us our 
He will abide with us this and every 


prayers. 
day. 
SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘There is a book, who runs 
may read.’’ 
Lesson: St. Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
Text: ‘‘ Who hath despised the day of small 
things ? ’’—Zech. iv. 10. 
LITTLE THINGS 


THREE centuries ago a young medical student 
had gone to the Cathedral of Pisa to say his 
prayers, when the great lamp which hung 
from the roof caught hiseye. The verger in 
lighting it had set it swinging, and the youth, 
as he watched its motion to and fro, began 
to wonder, as the swings grew smaller and 
smaller, whether the time of swing grew less 
also. So he felt his pulse, and timed the rate 
of the lamp’s swing against that; and he 
found that the time of each swing was the 
same, whether the swing was great or small. 
It was a little thing, but in the mind of Galileo 
—that was the student’s name—it became a 
great thing ; for on this simple discovery— 
the discovery of the pendulum—the making 
of all our clocks depends. 

You have heard, I daresay, how another 
little thing became a great thing in the mind 
of a great man. I mean the story of Sir 
Isaac Newtonand the apple. What could be 
more commonplace than the fall of an apple? 
Yet this it was that started the great philoso- 
pher on the grandest and sublimest train of 
thought which ever passed through the mind 
of man. 

Once again: there was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact that the steam from a_ boil- 
ing kettle should raise the kettle-lid; it was 
a most familiar circumstance. But to young 
James Watt, who sat looking at the restless 
lid, here was a great fact. His aunt, who 
did not understand the pale, nervous, 
thoughtful boy, scolded him for wasting his 
time; but the boy’s mind was busily at 
work. Here was the beginning of all those 
triumphs of the steam-engine which have so 
immeasurably added to the comfort of life. 

Many other such stories could be told to 
illustrate the great truth that it is only the 
foolish and thoughtless who “ despise the 
day of smail things.” And what history 
teaches, God’s word teaches too. When the 
Jews who returned from captivity began to 
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rebuild the temple, some even of their own 
people began to laugh at their efforts. 
These scoffers and croakers said that the 
temple never would be built ; and if it were, 
it would be a poor thing compared with 
Solomon’s glorious house. Yet it was 
once and again rebuilt, so that in greatness 
it far outshone Solomon’s. It had a glory 
which the first temple never knew; for to 
its courts the Lord Himself came, as infant, 
and boy, and man. 

Never despise small things. If you learn 
chemistry, you will learn how important 
small things are, and that a very little thing 
will often bring about a great result. If you 
become a soldier, and have to go out scout- 
ing, as soldiers do, you will soon find that 
you cannot safely despise small things. 
“Little things please little minds” is a 
proverb often quoted ; but it is not a very 
trustworthy guide. No doubt it might 
serve very well if we could only be sure what 
were the little things. But the truth is, we 
cannot always at the time tell what really are 
the little things and what are the big things. 

Never despise small things. The grand 
cathedral was raised by adding one stone to 
another stone ; the mighty ironclad was 
built by fixing one rivet after another rivet. 
So is one great thing made up of many 
small things. And this is true of any one’s 
character. You know what is meant by 
character ; it is a sort of stamp which every 
one carries, and which all recognise. We 
all know what is meant by saying that a man 
has a brave, or selfish, or truthful, or deceit- 
ful character. We mean that we know what 
to expect. We do not expect grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles, nor do we expect 
straight dealing from a liar, nor generosity 
from a skin-flint. Now, a settled character 
is not formed in a day. It is formed by 
repeated little acts—by small things. 

Again I say: Never despise small things. 
Remember what our Lord thinks of small 
things: “ Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 

THIRD EVENING 

Opening hymn: “ Jesu, meek and gentle.” 

Lesson: St. Jas. iii. 1-13. 

Text: ‘* The tongue is a little member.”—St. 
Jas. ili. 5. 

THE LITTLE MEMBER 
THE body is made up of many parts and 
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many organs, some large, some small. But 
it by no means follows that those which are 
biggest are most important. There is one 
member which is little in size, but little in 
nothing else. You soon come to the end of 
it if it is measured in inches, but measured 
by the folly or sin it can do, there is no end 
to it. This member is the tongue. It is a 
little member, St. James says. “ Little and 
good” is what it ought to be ; but the Bible 
gives quite another account of it. 

The first thing that strikes us about this 
little member is its activity ; it is always busy. 
It never seems tired of wagging. I have 
read the story of an Irishman who, after 
some hours’ conversation with a very talka- 
tive lady, told her that he believed her 
tongue was very glad when she was asleep ; 
for then at least it did get some rest. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that 
she might have talked even in her sleep! 
The tongue is unwearied. So eager is it to 
exercise itself that it wants most to be 
wagging when it ought to be still. It chafes 
under restraint like a wildanimal. In church, 
in school, whenever and wherever talking is 
forbidden, it wants to be most active. Let 
talking be impossible, and it betakes itself 
to whispering. Nothing in the world is more 
restless. 

Nor can you be always talking without 
sooner or later saying something wrong, or 
at least something for which you will be 
sorry afterwards. It is rare for a great 
talker to be always truthful; it is rare for 
him to keep toa plain tale, and not to adorn 
it with details more picturesque than exact. 
His geese soon grow to be swans; it is a case 
of “ much cry and little wool.” 

Great talkers are never long before 
they start talking about themselves. It is a 
subject they cannot avoid ; but it is a subject 
that palls upon the listener sooner than any 
other. Never let your tongue so run away 
with you. If you blow your own trumpet 
you may be sure of playing a tune that 
people will soon get sick of. If you must 
be talked about, let other people do it, and 
not you yourself. “ Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth,” says 
Solomon. 

Nothing is more unruly than this little 
member. It is as reckless as it is restless. 
In its headlong haste it blurts out words for 
which the speaker is sorry enough afterwards. 


‘ 


You remember, I am sure, one famous story 
which tells how angry words spoken in haste 
were the cause of a terrible crime. Enraged 
by the reports which reached him of Becket’s 
high-handed doings, the king, Henry IL, 
cried out in his fury: “Are there none of 
the cowards eating my bread who will rid me 
of this turbulent priest?” Those few rash 
words, as you know, led to the cruel murder 
of Becket by the four knights who heard 
them uttered. Henry was sorry enough 
afterwards; but that could not bring the 
murdered archbishop back to life. It is not 
often that a hasty tongue works such mischief 
as that ; but we can never bé sure that we 
have set the limit to the harm done by it. 
Idle words, untrue words, angry words, 
spiteful words, shameful words; what a 
catalogue it is! And how many are spoken 
even by only one little tongue! Yet none 
perish. You cannot remember a thousandth 
part of the words you utter; some may be 
spoken to yourself and never be heard by 
another ; but there is One who never forgets, 
One who hears them all. In God’s book 
they are all written down. Our Blessed 
Lord warns us that of all we shall have to 
give an account. How wise then was David 
when he prayed: “Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips”! If it is as true—and it is as true— 
to say, Thou, God, hearest me, as to say, 
Thou, God, seest me, how needful is such a 
prayer for us all! David thinks of his lips 
as of a door out of which words are ever 
trying to escape with all the eagerness of 
prisoners trying to get free. So he asks 
God to put a sentry there. He knows his 
own weakness ; he knows that he is apt to 
say ‘wild and whirling words ” in his haste. 
There is nothing for it but to ask God to 
keep guard over so dangerousa place. “The 
tongue can no man tame ”: so says St. James. 
But what man cannot do, God will do for 
us. Let David’s prayer be yours. May 
your tongue never speak anything that is 
not true and pure and honest and comely ! 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn : ‘* Lamb of God, I look to Thee.” 
Lesson: 1 Sam. iii. I-10. 
Text: ‘‘ Jesus called a little child unto Him.”— 
St. Matt. xviii. 2. 
THE LITTLE CHILD 
THERE is a Persian fable which runs some- 
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what in this manner. <A drop of water 
once fell from a cloud into the sea, where it 
was in danger of being lost in such an 
immense volume of water. “Alas!” it 
cried, ‘what a poor little thingam I! Who 
concerns himself about me? Who cares 
what becomes of me, the least of all the 
works of God?” Just as it was uttering 
this sad complaint, an oyster, which was 
near at hand, opened its mouth and swallowed 
itup. There the drop lay, growing gradually 
hard, until at last it became a pearl. Then 
a diver found it, and it is now fixed in the 
top of the Persian crown. 

The moral of the fable is clear enough. 
God takes the lowly ones under His care, 
and they are blessed by Him. He does not 
show His favour to proud people; He gives 
no grace to those who think a great deal of 
themselves and of their own importance. 
Our blessed Lord, who came to teach men 
the thoughts of God, leaves us in no doubt 
about this. He says plainly enough that 
there is no room in His kingdom for those 
who want to be great, or to win praise of 
men, or to order other people about. His 
twelve friends, who went with Him where- 
ever He went, and saw and heard all He did 
and said, had their minds filled with the 
desire for vulgar greatness. But He gently 
showed them their mistake. He told them 
that to be great in God’s eyes one must be 
little in one’s own eyes. And the better to 
teach that lesson, He called a little child to 
Him and set the child in the midst of them; 
and pointing to it, told them that they must 
become simple and trustful and obedient 
like that little child, if they were ever to 
enter into His kingdom and belong truly to 
Him. 

We should like to know more, I think, 
about this little child that Jesus called to 
Himself. We should like to know his name, 
what became of him afterwards, and whether 
he grew up to be a great saint and martyr, 
as some say. What he came to be asa man 
we do not know for certain; but we see the 
little child. 

This little child was natural and artless 
and simple. Although it was set before the 
disciples it did not think about itself, about 
its appearance or its clothes. It might have 
wondered at what was going on; but it 
neither felt nor showed any silly conceit. 

XXX—so 
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What a pity it is that few seem to be like 
that! Yet the greater a man really is, the 
nearer he is to the simple-heartedness of a 
child. One of the greatest men that ever 
lived was Socrates: the oracle of Delphi 
declared that no man was wiser. Yet 
Socrates himself felt not the least pride; he 
was only puzzled; he was so deeply and 
truly wise that he never thought of priding 
himself upon it. 

This little child was frank and open. 
was not ridiculously shy. 
of strangers. 


It 
It was not afraid 
It showed no mistrust or sus- 
picion. It saw in Jesus a kind and loving 
Friend.: Ittrusted Him. And although the 
Lord Jesus is no longer here with men as He 
was, yet He asks us to trust Him all the same. 
He tells us that we have a Father in heaven, 
who feeds the birds and clothes the lilies, and 
who will much more feed and clothe us. 
He says that if we would know the love of 
this Father we must come to Him, and 
learn of Him, and that none can know the 
Father and the love of the Father but through 
Him. This and many other beautiful things 
He taught His disciples, and yet He had so 
often to complain that they were slow to 
believe Him. Often and often He calls 
them: *O ye of little faith!” How it must 
have grieved His loving heart, and how it 
must still grieve Him, when those to whom 
He has shown such love did not then, and 
do not now, trust Him to the full with the 
perfect trust of the little child! 

This little child came when it was called. 
Nothing is sweeter and fairer in a child than 
obedience. There is no prettier story in the 
Bible than the story of little Samuel rising at 
the call of old Eli and running to him with 
the cry: “Here am I, for thou didst call 
me!” Yet obedience is going out of fashion 
with young people, if all that we hear be true. 
There is an eagerness to have done with the 
things of childhood and to seem manly. 
With that eagerness I have every sympathy. 
Only let it be a true and nota false manli- 
ness. If to obey is not to be manly, then 
Wellington and Gordon were not manly ; to 
say nothing of such heroes of old as Joshua 
and Gideon ! 

Lord, make me simple and trustful and 
obedient now and all the days of my life: 
and so may I find entrance into Thy heavenly 
kingdom ! 











) 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prizes this month are awarded as 
follows :— 


MY FAVOURITE PSALM, AND WHY. 
I 


AMONG many favourites the 1o3rd stands 
in a place by itself with me. I love it 
for its own sake, but even more because 
of the sacred associations that gather around 
the familiar words, interpreting them to me 
and lighting up their meaning with a 
hallowed radiance, that seems to come from 
those far-off “places of His dominion ” 
where praise is perfected, and the inhabi- 
tants are all “ministers of His, that do His 
pleasure.” 

For this is the Psalm that speaks to me 
more clearly than any other of a sainted 
father and mother, and thinking of them I 
rejoice in “the mercy of the Lord from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him and His righteousness unto 
children’s children.” 

Like the song of a lark soaring up through 
the grey sky of circumstances into the blue 
beyond, or like the soothing music of a sun- 
lit stream that murmurs over the rough 
stones of life, the pure joyousness and brave 
victorious faith of this song of praise lift the 
spirit up into the calm and glory that sur- 
round God’s throne. 

The Psalm my mother loved so much 
and used to repeat morning after morning 
the last summer of her life, it brings back to 
me the memory of her brave, bright spirit 
and youth renewed like the eagle’s. It 
recalls her eager championship of the weak, 
and the strong comfort she drew from the 
knowledge that however evil may seem to 
triumph the truth remains unaltered and 
unalterable. “The Lord executeth right- 
eousness and judgment for the oppressed.” 

But even more this Psalm is a revealer 
of God to me through the memory of my 
father. 

“ Like as a father pities his children ”— 
and I can see again his brown eyes dimmed 
with tears over my childish naughtiness. I 
remember his patience and sympathy with 


my difficulties, and how quickly my pride 
was melted in sorrow that he should be 
grieved. 

“ Like as a father pities his children” —and 
again and again as I read the words in later 
years there comes back to me the last look 
of tender, undying love, when his lips tried 
to frame my name because all the others 
had kissed him and I was last. He missed 
me, and God misses each one of His absent 
or silent children, even the least; he loved 
me with an unutterable tenderness of which 
only a strong, pure nature could be capable, 
and I trusted him unwaveringly ; but his love 
was but a faint reflection from Him who 
is Love, the Lord who “ pities them that 
fear Him.” 

F.R. S$. 
Taunton. 


Il 


Or all the Psalms which have helped and 
comforted me during my life, the ra21st 
holds a prominent place. As a very little 
child I remember my father reading it at 
family prayers, and the short commentary 
that followed helped to fix its wonderful 
imagery on my memory. When in due 
course changes came, I never left my home 
without my mother reading this Psalm with 
me and commending me to the Keeper ot 
Israel. 

Eventually when troops of happy children 
gathered around me, in another home, to 
them this Psalm became the symbol of 
joyous expectation, for was it not the one 
always selected for the last morning of the 
school term? And with home and holidays 
in sight the sweet words had to them 
nothing but a gladsome sound, yet they 
were not lost but found an echo in their 
hearts. 

Two instances will suffice. An elder girl 
once asked to help a little maiden on her 
first night among strangers, and as she 
tucked her up in bed she taught her the 
words, “He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber.” “Who is that?” asked the 
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~wondering child, and for the first time she 
theard of the Good Shepherd, who cares for 
the lambs of His flock. 

Then another of the same band was early 
«called to enter the dark valley, so swiftly 
the summons came to leave her beloved 
husband and happy home ; but this Psalm 
was her comfort, and as she listened to the 
familiar words, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, whence cometh my help,” 
-she repeated them again and again till the 
ypeace which passeth all understanding filled 
her heart with quiet joy. 

These blessed associations give this Psalm 
a place all its own in the memories I 
«cherish. 

A. Cort, 
South Croydon. 


If 


Amonc all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life, I stay my mind upon the re- 
-assuring phrases of the gist Psalm. That 
wondrous dialogue, recorded by an un- 
known author, gives me a sense of safety and 
‘security as of an anchor that holds in the 
‘wildest storm. 

When quite a child the text “ Nothing 
shall by any means hurt you,” which had in 
-some way become stored in my memory, 
exerted a quieting influence upon me when 
besieged by nervous terrors of the dark and 
solitude. I took it literally that nothing 
‘should do me bodily harm; and now that 
I am older this gist Psalm rests my 
:Spirit with a yet deeper peace, for I know it 
is the life hid with Christ in God which 
nothing can hurt, and no evil can touch, no 
plague come nigh the dwelling of him who 
has made the Most High his habitation. 

In times when the daily fear and dread of 
-evil tidings kept one in that agonising sus- 
pense which seems harder to bear than the 
‘saddest certainty ; in days when sorrow was 
new, and strange, and bewildering, there has 
been something in this Psalm which made 
one feel safe and strong. When trouble has 
upheaved my world, when rocks of strength 
have rent, and all earthly help has failed, 
ithis Psalm has prompted me to say trustfully : 
“«God is our refuge and strength, a very 
yresent help in trouble ; therefore will not 
we fear though the earth be removed.” And 
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once, when physical danger was imminent to 
myself and loved ones through small-pox, 
words from this Psalm were impressed upon 
my heart as an assurance that prayer for 
immunity from that dreadful disease was 
answered, and that the sanitary measures 
taken would be effectual. 

Again, to-day, my favourite Psalm helps 
me to realise that no harm can come to me, 
and that “I cannot drift beyond God’s love 
and care.” 

A. LONGLAND, 

Warboys, Hunts, 


IV. 


As a small child I used to go with my father 
and mother to the House of God. It was 
an old Secession Kirk,and on Communion 
Sabbaths I was given in charge to a friend 
and sent to the gallery with its straight- 
backed pews and doors with wooden snecks, 
from whence I watched with wondering eyes 
the mystery of the symbolic bread and wine. 
When the long service drew to a close and 
the successive tables had been fenced and 
served, I soon learned to look out the 103rd 
Psalm, and to listen while the congregation, 
with deeply-stirred hearts, sang fervently 
their song of gratitude. Later on, when in 
fear and trembling, I stood among them asa 
fellow communicant, these same words 
thrilled my soul with their wonderful power. 
All through my life this Psalm has exercised 
a strong influence over me: God’s goodness, 
which leads to repentance; His righteousness ; 
His long-suffering mercy, as high as the 
heavens ; His pardoning grace, removing our 
sins as far as east is from the west; His 
infinite pity, like as a father pitieth his 
children. Again I hear these words sung to 
the old tune Kilmarnock, and as the years 
flow on, sorrow and trial deepen and 
broaden their channel ; father and mother 
are no more, for ‘“‘ over them the wind hath 
passed, and they away are gone,” yet 
God’s mercy is for ever, and His covenant is 
sure to those that fear Him. And as the 
river rushes to the sea, its voice grown 
clear and strong, calls, in reverent tones, 
upon heaven and its hosts, upon earth and 
nature and upon self—Bless the Lord, oh, 
my soul. 


L. W. &., 
Edinburgh. 
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WE find place also for the following paper :— 


THE 116th, why so? Because it is so 
keenly and richly experimental. It is a 
question if anywhere else in the Bible is the 
mirror of struggling, doubting, fearing, pray- 
ing, trusting, resting humanity so completely 
unveiled within smaller compass, as in these 
nineteen verses. 

Look at the sadness of some of these 
experiences of the Psalmist, and how true 
to life now as in those far-away days, the 
mournful echoes of which still break upon 
the shores of times so distant! Heavy, as 
with the draperies of mourning, are some of 
these experiences. Here we have depths 
gloomy as Erebus, “I was brought low ;” 
sorrows that surround, like the tide surround- 
ing a gradually diminishing islet of sand, 
“the sorrows of death compassed me” ; 
agonies which find no imagery save that 
borrowed from the regions of despair, “ the 
pains of hell gat hold upon me”; the very 
milk of human kindness rendered acid 
through keen disappointment in one’s 
fellowmen, “I said in my haste, all men are 
liars.” 

There is a soothing wholesomeness in 
these sad memories of the Psalmist. Even 
taken apart from the contrasted deliverances 
of the Psalm, we feel that they are so aptly 
fitting to our own circumstances, so true to 
the drama of man’s daily life, so pathetic, 
too, in the mournful ring of their realism, 
that if it be true that 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought, 


then these narrations of God’s dealing with a 
tried servant of His of the olden time are 
sweet indeed, soothing and salving our 
wounded hearts through a sense of the 
brotherhood of suffering. 

A somewhat impatient invalid exclaimed, 
“It is no consolation to me to be told that 
others are afflicted the same as Iam.” Nay, 
but surely it would add to our trials if we 
knew that they were unique, that none had 
to suffer as we do. Is it no help to us to 
see one standing out from the ranks of his 
despairing fellow creatures, and pointing to 
himself hear him exclaim, “I was brought 
low and He heard me,” “ He hath heard my 
voice and my supplication”? The first 
personal pronoun occurring in every verse but 


two of this Psalm is very precious. It teaches 
us that if the sigh and the tear and the path 
of death are matters of personal individual 
experiences, like the crape which indicates that 
mourning is a common thing, so correspond- 
ing individual experiences of deliverances 
are to be found. Look at the richness of 
these experiences! In the inclining of Ged’s 
ear (v. 2) like a mother bending over the 
couch of a sick child to catch its feeble 
whisper, in prayer distinctly and speedily 
answered (compare verses 4 and 8), in the 
loosening of bonds (verse 16),in tears wiped 
away and slipping, wayward feet established 
in the safe ways of righteousness (verse 8), 
in the sure and happy sense of the soul’s 
preciousness to God, the Christian doctrine 
of immortality suggested by a sudden gleam 
as of celestial light “Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints.” 

And then to crown all, is not the value of 
the Psalm immensely enhanced when we 
remember that it is one of the Hallel group, 
sung by our blessed Lord and His disciples, 
“on that night when He was betrayed ” ? 

J. C. Trotter, 
Ardrahan, Co, Galway. 


COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 
Sce announcement in the September Numb 1, p. 644. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 


1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 


2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 


3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 


4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss, 


6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE President whose death all hearts lament 
a to-day was astrict Methodist, and, like our 
own great statesman, Mr. Gladstone, never 
allowed business of any sort to interfere with his 
regular attendance at church. Dr. C. W. Smith, 
the President’s pastor at Canton, recalls that 
Mr. McKinley was in his less engrossed days a 
regular and efficient force in the Sunday School, 
which had a membership of between 400 and 500. 
He was also a strong supporter of Church work 
in all its forms. He thus fulfilled the dearest wish 
of his mother, a devoted Christian woman, who 
desired above all things that William ‘‘should never 
lose his religion.’’ The value this good woman set 
upon her son’s personal influence is illustrated by 
a trivial incident. When Governor of Ohio, his 
mother asked him to take his nephew with him to 
visit the Southern Exposition. ‘‘ Why, mother,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘do you think this is well, for we shall be 
away three weeks, and he will lose his schooling 
during the time?”’ ‘ Yes, William, I want him to 
go. What he will miss at school he will more than 
make up for by being with you.” It is this per- 
sonal influence which always made the President 
a powerful man. 


It is well known that he took no interest in the 
lighter side of life, its humours and its pleasures 
were alike to him of little account. Possibly fewer 
incidents and anecdotes have gathered round 
his name than around those of any man of 
similar lofty station. That interesting paper of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. A. P., must be credited 
with the two best stories which have found 
their way into print. On one occasion William 
McKinley was asked to put the horse in the trap, 
for his brother David was wanted to go to a dance. 
Turning to his aunt, William remarked: ‘ Don't 
you think it humiliating for a Methodist and a 
Latin scholar to be compelled to hitch up a horse 
for a brother to go to a dance ?”’ 


Dorine his lawyer days Mr. McKinley very often 
passed a pork butcher's shop on the way to his 
office and back home. In the morning he used to 
notice that sausages were twenty cents a pound 
always. The sign read: 


‘**Good Pork Sausages, 
20 cents,” 

Sometimes they were twenty cents a pound in 
the evening, but more often twelve. The sign might 
even read : 

‘* Fine Pork Sausages, 
Io cents.”’ 


The thing, he used to say, worried him. Sausages 


were not of so perishable a nature that they would 
not keep until next day. So he stopped one 
evening at the shop, said it looked like rain, and 
inquired about the price of sausages. ‘‘ Ten cents,” 
said the storekeeper. ‘But,’ said McKinley, 
“they were twenty cents this morning.’’ ‘‘So 
they were, Mr. McKinley,” said the unabashed 
sausage merchant. ‘‘So they were. Then I had 
‘em; now I haven't. Sausages at ten cents is 
simply to get me a reputation for cheapness. 
See?" The future President saw, and was in the 
habit of saying a great many reputations were 
made that way. 


AN interesting incident is chronicled by an eye- 
witness in ‘* The Churchwoman,”’ concerning the 
Duke of York's tour. The Duke spied amongst 
the crowd a man wearing a specially coloured 
scarf. Going up to him the Duke said, ‘‘I am 
glad to see you wearing that scarf, my man. I 
recognise it as one worked by my dear grandmother 
the late Queen, for those who had done some 
special service. Come and let me introduce you to 
the Duchess.’’ Saying which he led the man by 
his elbow to the Duchess, and left him there. On 
her part the Duchess talked most kindly and 
unaffectedly, and, with tears in her eyes, she told 
how that she had herself often taken up the stitches 
which the poor tired fingers had let drop, adding, 
‘* Your scarf must be one of the six scarves (there 
were but six of them) which the dear Queen was 
knitting before she died. They were her last 
pieces of work.” 


The Bible Society announces that the King has 
graciously acceded to the request of the Marquis of 
Northampton, President of the Society, that the 
Bible to be presented to his Majesty on the occasion 
of his coronation in Westminster Abbey, next 
year, should be the gift of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The following words, weighty and 
beautiful, adapted from ‘‘ The Form and Order of 
Her Majesty's Coronation on June 28, 1838," will 
probably be used by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in June 1902— 

‘*Our Gracious King : we present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing that this world 
affords. Here is Wisdom; this is the Royal 
Law ; these are the lively oracles of God. Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear the Words of 
this Book: that keep, and do, the things contained 
init. For these are the Words of Eternal Life, 
able to make you wise and happy in this world, 
nay, wis? unto salvation, and so happy for ever- 
more, through Faith which is in Christ Jesus: to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen,” 
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A story is being told concerning the King’s 
grandson Prince Edward of York. One seems to 
have heard something like it before, but it isa good 
child-saying. The little Prince found a task set 
him by his governess somewhat troublesome. No 
doubt, like other children, he felt such difficult 
lessons had never been set his elders, and without 
any constraint as to words or action he said he 
could not doit. Then there came the old, old 
story concerning King Robert Bruce and the spider, 
and the lesson was successfully persevered with. 
But the lesson had sunk deeper than was antici- 
pated, and one evening, in view of his approaching 
birthday, the little Prince in his evening prayer 
asked Jesus to induce grandpapa to give him a 
grey pony, and astonished his listeners by inno- 
cently, adding, ‘‘ And, please God, if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try, try again.”’ 


Some other child-sayings have reached me. A 
child, twoanda half years old, who wasasked whether 
she would take a little jam, replied quite demurely, 
‘**No, big jam, please.” A little boy six years old 
had broken a piece of string, and took great pains 
in joining it together again. When he had success- 
fully mended it and pulled the ends apart to make 
sure it was strongly done he exclaimed ‘‘ That's a 
forever mend.”” The same little boy had been on 
the river inasculling skiff and was greatly impressed 
with a punting. He had no idea of the proper 
boating terms, or perhaps could not remember 
them, and quaintly asked that next time he was on 
the river “ might it be in a stick boat."’ 


Tue Rangers of Texas were mounted police who 


protected the people from what were called 
husters, or cattle-stealers. One day a ranger had 
ridden hard on the track of some thieves, and at 
sunset, weary with his ride, turned his horse 
towards some curling smoke, the only sign of life 
in a vast tract of country. 

‘‘ Halloa,” he shouted, riding up to the door of 
an uninviting dug-out. 

‘“‘Halloa, yourself,"’ came back in a gruff voice. 

* Where can I get a lodging for the night ?’’ 

“Forty mile ahead of ye,’’ was the curt reply. 

Tired, hungry, and heartsick, the prospect of a 
forty-mile ride across the prairie, with a chance 
of missing the husters and being killed during 
the ride was by no means pleasant! The 
Ranger tightened the reins, and steadied his nerve 
and turned his horse away from the dug-out. The 
gruff voice followed him, ‘‘ Take your critter down 
thar in the hollow and tether it and come in here.” 
He did so and returned tothe dug-out. The ranger 
was heavily armed with pistols; two long bowie- 
knives dangled from the belt of his host, whilst a 
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gun stood ready to his hand. 
other with mutual distrust. 

‘‘What’s you arter, way outen here in this part 
o’ the prairie ?” 

It occurred to the ranger that this might be one 
of the very husters he was in search of who would 
make a quick end of him, and his gleaming eye told 
that he was a dangerous and desperate man. So 
the ranger parried the question by saying he was 
out on business, desiring to hire some cow-boys, and 
to give his sinewy companion more confidence un- 
strapped his pistol-belt and laid it aside. Another 
rough-looking fellow loaded with knives and pistols 
entered the dug-out, and with the words, ‘‘Son, 
this here fellow happened by jist fore night, and I 
give him welcome,” was introduced to the ranger. 
Then father and son proceeded to prepare supper, 
all the time watching the stranger, who in 
turn kept his hand on a dagger hidden beneath 
his coat. Supper over, the old man said, 
‘*Stranger, we goes to bed right after supper ; 
before we does we always reads outer this here little 
book. The old woman died and left us two years 
ago. She allers read outen it. We has been 
powerful broke ever since she died, we put her 
yonder ‘neath the pines. When we reads outen her 
book it keeps us from losing heart about her.” 
He took a tiny Bible from a mustard-box, and by 
the flickering firelight a chapter was read from the 
old woman's “‘ onlyest "” book, and the men forgot 
their mistrust of each other under its sweet 
influence. The ranger felt the spirit of a God- 
fearing woman reigned supreme in that prairie 
dug-out ; he had no further fears for life or limb, 
and blessing God for the influence of the old 
woman resting among the pines, stretched himself 
out in calm trustful sleep. 


They eyed each 


TueEreE is a legend in the Greek Church, says Dean 
Farrar, about her two favoured saints, St. Cassianus 
—the type of monastic asceticism, individual 
character—and St. Nicolas—the type of genial, 
active, unselfish, laborious Christianity. 

St. Cassianus enters heaven, and Christ says to 
him, ‘‘ What hast thou seen on earth, Cassianus ?"’ 
“I saw,” he answered, “a peasant floundering with 
his waggon in a marsh,” “ Didst thou help him?" 
“No!” “Why not?" “I was coming before 
Thee,’ said St. Cassianus, “and I was afraid of 
soiling my white robes.” 

Then St. Nicolas enters heaven, all covered with 
mud and mire. “Why so stained and soiled, 
St. Nicolas?’ said the Lord. “I saw a peasant 
floundering in the marsh,"’ said St. Nicolas, “ and 
I put my shoulder to the wheel and helped him 
out.’’ “Blessed art thou,’’ answered the Lord; 
“thou didst well; thou didst better than Cas- 
sianus."’ And he blessed St. Nicolas with fourfold 
approval. 
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THE MONTH 


HE assassination of the President of the 
United States has sent a thrill of horror 
and indignation through the civilised world. 

For some days there was reason to hope that 
Mr. McKinley would escape the fate of his two 
great predecessors, Lincoln and Garfield, and that 
hope, vain though it was, helped to calm the 
American péople. The Anarchist party, how- 
ever, will pay dearly for the crime. Already 
the police are taking vigorous action against them, 
and they will find themselves hunted down like 
venomous snakes. Opinion must be free; speech 
should be free ; but when speech and opinion seek 
to destroy the very foundations of civilised govern- 
ment and to assassinate those who rule by the 
choice or with the consent of the people, then 
there should be no foolish leniency in dealing with 
them. 





Dr. Movute’s appointment to the see of Durham 
in succession to the late Dr. Westcott has de- 
lighted the Evangelical party in the Church of 
England. For the bishopric of Durham, though 
no longer one of the great prizes of the Church, 
is still one of the most important centres of 
authority and influence. And Dr. Moule, though 
not a militant controversialist, is Evangelical in 
his convictions, his sympathies, his associations, 
and his activities. He is their one theologian of 
distinction. For many years, before his election 
to a Professorship, he was the Principal of Ridley 
Hall, carrying on at Cambridge the same kind of 
work in training students for Holy Orders as the 
Bishop of Liverpool at Oxford, and with the same 
conspicuous success, He is one of the Simeon 
trustees, who control the patronage of many livings 
in various parts of the country in the interests of 
the type of thought that they represent. He has 
taken part in the Keswick conferences for the 
deepening of spiritual life. But at the same time, 
Dr. Moule’s character, his intellectual gifts, his 
personal piety, and his undoubted sincerity, have 
won the respect of those who differ from him most 
widely in opinion and in standpoint; and his 
appointment has provoked no hostile criticism. 
At Cambridge his influence has been great among 
his students and with the Evangelical churchmen 
of the town. But he has not touched the Uni- 
versity as a whole ; has shown little interest in the 
questions affecting it as a national institution, and 
has taken no active part in its internalaffairs. But 


‘ he does not lack the gifts required for leadership, 


though he may not have chosen to use them. 





St, Paut’s Cathedral holds such a place in affec- 
tion, and is so rich in historical association, that 
the report of serious injury to the fabric caused 
general dismay. Our national monuments are not 
so numerous that we can afford to sacrifice any ; 


certainly not one of the noblest of them. Modern 
civilisation has its conveniences, but we have to 
pay for them; and in some cases she price is 
heavy. The real danger here is not so much from 
vibration as from drainage. The network of 
tunnels and channels, for railways, sewers, gas- 
pipes, water-pipes, and telegraph wires, that spreads 
on every side below the surface of our cities, 
steadily, and not always slowly, affects the founda- 
tions of all the great buildings above. The water 
is drawn off from the soil; the earth contracts ; the 
surface sinks ; and the structure settles down with 
it. Cracks in arches and gaps in columns are not 
the most serious results, though they show more 
clearly to the eye, and serve as danger-signals. 
There is always some risk that the foundations laid 
under conditions that have ceased to exist may now 
prove inadequate to bear the weight that they 
have to carry, and that walls and towers may 
suddenly collapse. Happily, the mischief at 
St. Paul’s, though serious, does not seem to be 
irreparable; and while incessant watchfulness will 
be. needed, there is no reason to fear immediate 
danger. But the alarm shows the importance of 
the most jealous care in protecting the sites of all 
such monuments against the risk of injury under- 
ground by engineering works in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 





AN interesting controversy has sprung up out of 
the election of Dr. Montgomery, the Bishop of 
Tasmania, to the vacant secretaryship of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Some 
of the questions involved are purely constitutional 
—for instance, the right cf the incorporated mem- 
bers of the Society to take part in such an appoint- 
ment: to these it is unnecessary to refer. It is 
also urged that the stipend now to be attached to 
the office is excessive and will unduly burden the 
Society’s income. As to this, it is enough to say 
that laborious work requiring exceptional gifts and 
involving large responsibilities can never be over- 
paid ; and that when a man is invited to accept a 
post which he does not seek, it is only right to con- 
sider what heis giving up, his personal circumstances 
and his family needs. But the gravest matter at 
issue is of far deeper interest than questions of 
policy or of purse. Dr. Montgomery is a bishop: 
it is argued that the position of secretary to a mis- 
sionary society is one that a bishop has no right to 
accept ; and that in taking it he is turning his back 
upon the work to which he has been called and for 
which he has been set aside. Surely, this con- 
tention implies a narrow conception of episcopal 
office, anda wholly inadequate sense of the Church's 
responsibility in relation to missionary effort. A 
great missionary society, such as the S.P.G., 
carries on its work in every part of the empire, 
and in the heathen world outside the empire. It 
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is an enormous religious enterprise. Even its ad- 
ministration is as truly spiritual work as the 
administration of a diocese, while it is greater in 
range and in importance. Its success or its failure 
affects the religious progress and welfare not of 
counties but of continents, not of parishes but of 
tribes that may grow into nations. The work of 
the Society wants the best men. If a mission 
secretary were a clerk in an office, and nothing 
more, the case would be different. But if he is the 
man he should be, he is the statesman, the diplo- 
matist, the evangelist of Christianity ; inspiring 
energy, directing it, controlling it; an overseer of 
the faith and of the faithful in the truest sense ; and 
this is the bishop’s function and office. 





Lorp LanspownE’s reply to the memorial of the 
Church Missionary Society will sadly disappoint 
those who hoped that the Soudan would not be 
closed for long against missionary work. For the 
Secretary of State replies that the time has not 
yet come to withdraw the existing restrictions, and 
adds that he cannot indicate a time when they are 
likely tobe removed. At the close of our victorious 
campaign strong reasons could be given to justify 
even an excess of caution. The war was not one of 
revenge; still less was it one of religion. We went 
there to civilise, not to convert. And any im- 
mediate effort to open the Soudan to Christianity 
would have caused serious alarm, not only among 
the natives but among the Egyptian Mohammedans 
also. But surely there is no real risk of that now. 
What the Church Missionary Society asks is not 
that Christianity should be enforced, or even pro- 
tected by Government, but that it should not be 
officially excluded, and by that exclusion discounte- 
nanced and discredited. It has been suggested that 
the work of evangelising the Soudan is one for Egypt 
rather than for England, and that it should be at 
tempted by the Coptic and not by the Anglican 
Church. But the Coptic Church, so far as can be 
seen, has neither the power nor the desire to under- 
take the work; and even if it were able and willing, 
what conceivable reason could there be for admitting 
Christianity in what many of us regard as a less 
pure form, while excluding a Gospel that even in 
Africa has shown itself able to reach the hearts of 
men and to change their lives ? 





Tue Bishop of Liverpool has earned the gratitude 
of English Christians by his calm and weighty 
reply to the circular letter on the South African 
War issued by the Swiss Evangelical Churches. 
He is a man to whose voice they are bound to 
listen, and whose opinion must carry weight: we 
could have no chosen no better spokesman for this 
special purpose. He has no love for war; he 
abhors the evils that war, even a righteous war, 
must always involve. But he resolutely repels the 
slanders of ignorance and of prejudice. Admitting 
that our colonial policy has not been free from 


blunders, and that our record is not wholly clear, 
he maintains that the war was not of our seeking, 
but that it was forced upon us: we were not the 
first to draw the sword, but took up arms solely in 
self-defence. And throughout the course of the 
conflict we have done our best to protect from 
unnecessary hardship the families who have been 
thrown upon our hands by the men who are in the 
field against us. Whatever the women and chil- 
dren may have suffered in the camps into which 
they have been gathered, their peril would have 
been far greater and the loss of life more appalling, 
had they been left on lonely farms, with only their 
own resources, and exposed to the retribution of 
the natives who have been subjected for years to 
the cruelty of their Boer oppressors. How the 
Boers treat the natives in time of peace Livingstone 
and other authorities have told us. Of what the 
Boers are capable in time of defeat we ourselves 
have seen. And with such facts before them our 
foreign critics might well revise their judgments, 
and be silent if they cannot sympathise. 





Mr. Hatt Carne’s new novel, ‘‘The Eternal 
City,’’ has stirred so much interest, and will be read 
and discussed by so many thousands of people, that 
a passing reference to it here, among other topics, 
is perhaps permissible. It is essentially a novel 
with a purpose, and the work of one who believes 
that the secret of truth in art lies with romance 
rather than with realism, and stands by Victor 
Hugo as against Emile Zola. His method cannot 
be mistaken: his purpose may be. For the book 
has been described as an onslaught upon Roman 
Catholicism. And that is not the truth—or only 
half the truth. Asa matter of fact, the Church, 
in the person of the Pope, is dealt with far more 
mercifully, far more tenderly, than the representa- 
tives of the State who are evil incarnate in its 
basest forms. It is a protest against all established 
authority in things secular as well as in things 
spiritual; not only against the priest but against 
the politician, the soldier, the exciseman ; against 
the barriers and divisions of country, class, 
and creed. There is something of Tolstoi in the 
book ; something of Mazzini; and much of that 
indefinite idealism in which the Russian and the 
Italian agree. As for the golden age that is to 
come when all these obstacles to progress have 
been removed, the way of its coming is left in 
mystery: somehow or other the Lord’s Prayer, 
accepted as a law of life for societies as well as for 
individuals, is to bring it about; and the founda- 
tions of the eternal city—eternal as Rome imperia] 
and spiritual is transient—are to be set in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
But the dreamer leaves the gulf between present 
and future unspanned, and shows us no bridge by 
which the human race is to cross from darkness 
into light. 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 


By THE Rev. Canon W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


T was in Italy; it was very hot. We 
were making for the mountains, and 
had reached Domo d’Ossola. Domo 
d’Ossola lies beautifully on the Tosa, 

but, in itself, it is no way interesting. It is 
chiefly remarkable as the starting-point for 
the Simplon Road. At that time, and per- 
haps still, diligences plied between Domo 
d’Ossola and Brieg in the Rhone Valley. The 
Simplon Road is one of those magnificent 
works constructed by Napoleon I. at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
distance is about forty miles, and the time 
required by the diligence about nine or ten 
hours. Since those days the Alps have been 
pierced by tunnels, and the time for the 
journey to Italy greatly shortened, but though 
much is gained, still this has some disadvan- 
tages, for the scenery on this route is some 
of the most magnificent in the Alps. One 
of the party left baggage to come, with the 
others, by the diligence, and made some 
excursions, dipping down from time to time 
on to the road, and intending to be at Brieg 
about the same time. There are many beau- 
tiful and interesting climbs in the neighbour- 
hood of the Simplon. Of these, one which 
well repays the labour is the ascent of Monte 
Leone. The main track is left at Gondo, 
the first Swiss village as one ascends from 
the Italian side. It is worth while to advance 
beyond Gondo to see the wild and grand 
ravine which bears the same name. It grows 
narrower and narrower, and at its deepest 
there are overhanging walls of slate, smooth 
and threatening, almost covering the road, 
while the mountain torrent, the Diveria brawls, 
or roars below. Probably no gorge in the 
Alps can surpass this in solemnity and 
grandeur. From Gondo itself the ascent of 
Monte Leone is by the Fraxinado Alp, and 
here it is well to spend the night in an un- 
pretending chalet, and, August though it he, 
the cold is fairly severe. From here in the 
earliest of early mornings the route is by 
the Alpien Glacier. It is not easy, and 
the air is biting cold, but about four or five 


hours of struggle brings its reward in the mag- 
XXX—s1 


nificent view of the breaking dawn. From an 
Alpine crest, at such an hour and in perfect 
weather, the world seems altogether a happy 
place. The long stretch of dim landscape 
between the mountains, the dazzling bright- 
ness of realms of ice, like myriads of diamonds 
taking “all the lights of Opal,” the giant peaks 
and off-shoots of Monte Rosa snow-crowned, 
and, in the increasing sunlight, showing every 
shade of rose-coloured beauty—the air which, 
if cold, is always exhilarating—all combine, 
together with the triumphant sense of having 
surmounted some difficulties, to make the 
world seem a glad world, and life quite worth 
living. The descent by the Kaltwasser 
Glacier to the Simplon is no despicable 
performance, and one both of difficulty and 
fatigue. 

One of the party after various wanderings 
reached the village of Simplon in time to 
have some luncheon before going on to 
Brieg by the ordinary route. He had put 
aside everything but shirt and trousers, hat 
andalpenstock. His other smpedimenta were 
to follow him on the diligence coming up 
from Domo d’Ossola. He was quietly sitting 
at luncheon when the diligence from Brieg 
arrived. ‘Two English ladies settled them- 
selves down at his table. Had he expected 
the company of these fair ones he might 
have struggled for an overcoat, but there was 
nothing foritnow. All clothes had been left 
for the coming diligence, and he had to appear 
in flannels. The conversation which ensued 
between the new arrivals was amusing. They 
were what is called “ ladies of a certain age.” 
They were not sisters evidently, but, evidently 
also, on terms of entire equality. They had 
been making a tour together. To do that, 
and do it well, is a great test of friendship ! 
There is no greater happiness, probably, in 
the world than a journey, made together, in 
fair scenes by those who love each other. 
Travelling, however, has its rough side. 
There are small trials to be borne, and in- 
conveniences and discomforts to be put up 
with, and hours of fatigue which mean hours 
of trials of temper. Love makes all things 
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easy ; but acquaintanceship, especially be- 
tween two people who both desire earnestly 
to have their own way, cannot take the place 
of love. These good ladies were on the edge 
of their respective tempers, and nearing the 
outside edge! Our traveller in the flannels 
was an “objective.” One of them remarked 
cuttingly to the other that no gentleman would 
sit downto luncheon with ladies in his flannels! 
(Our poor hero felt doleful, but he comforted 
himself by remembering that he had not sat 
down with them, but they with him.) The 
other, however, rose to the occasion. She 
pointed out to her “ friend” that those who 
had any experience in Alpine travel expected 
gentlemen to be in flannels ; that any other 
expectation was a symptom of low breeding, 
prudishness, and ignorance! ‘This lady 
attended to all the possible wants of our 
traveller, urging upon him any delicacy that 
the little inn could produce. The other 
‘‘ bridled ” and remarked on the tendency of 
Alpine air to encourage gluttony, and the sad 
degeneracy in manners and bearing of the 
young men of the time! The war was raging 
fast and furious, and was quickly becoming 
internecine, when the be-flannelled “ objec- 
tive” rose and departed with a bow as 
courteous as his “ get-up” would admit of ! 
Just then the diligence from Domo d’Ossola 
arrived. In it was the rest of the party, and 
also three young men whose father had 
walked on, had made a mistake, gone beyond 
the inn, and would so miss his luncheon, 
Our hero offered to overtake him and send 
him back. Some believed the start had 
been too great, others backed the be- 
flannelled mountaineer to do it, not without 
an unparliamentary compliment as to his 
powers of locomotion, and a hint that he had 
assistance in his rapidity and endurance 
from the lower world. ‘The thing was done. 
The advanced father was “retrieved” and 
had his luncheon, and when, going quietly 
along the Simplon Road the diligence over- 
took our traveller, he was thanked and 
lauded with effusion for his walking powers ! 

As the diligence came alongside him it 
stopped. The fussy little French guard 
required him to take his seat. He declined, 
saying he meant to walk to Brieg. The 
little guard (or conductor) became excited. 
warned him he could not do it ; that he, the 
guard, was not responsible ; that in fact— 
so to speak, in metaphorical yet tragic phrase 
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—‘“his blood must be upon his own head! ” 
The whole diligence was interested! The 
walker was now bound to support his cha- 
racter. He declined the seat in the diligence, 
firmly but cheerily, assured the fussy little 
Frenchman—with apparent sang froid—that 
hewould be in Brieg before him. The French- 
man laughed in scorn, tootled upon his bugle, 
and left the impious one—the Englishman, 
who defied réglements and propriety—to his 
fate. Many were the odds laid for or against 
the traveller by the occupants of the diligence. 
I am bound to say, as these were mostly 
English, the odds on the whole were in his 
favour. 

But now what was to be done? From 
the highest point of the Simplon, on the 
Domo d’Ossola side of the Hospice, the fall 
to Brieg is very great and, managed by zig- 
zags, very easy, and the pace of the diligence 
is, consequently, rapid. ‘The traveller looked 
down the mountain. If the road was to be 
abandoned the path was sufficiently rugged, 
for in fact there was no path at all! But his 
character was at stake, nay the very honour 
of the English name, and so there was no 
choice. The diligence had a start and a 
glorious road, so off went the traveller ! 
He plunged straight down the mountain, 
crossing the road now and again at its 
various zigzags, sometimes rushing through 
torrents, sometimes slipping over slippery 
rocks, sometimes plunging through tangled 
brushwood, sometimes going head over heels 
on unexpected subsidences of the mountain 
side; over rocks, trees, shale, torrents,— 
clothes torn and hands bleeding he rushed 
straight down to Brieg. It was “dared and 
done!” There was time to get into the 
little inn; hastily to wash face and hands 
and brush the tangled hair; to seat himself 
at a tiny table in the little piazza, order 
coffee and a cigar (which he didn’t like! ), 
and sit with an air of calmness and non- 
chalance smoking, and reading letters found 
at the hotel—when a winding horn was heard 
and in drove the diligence, at which he 
gazed with an air apparently of languid 
interest. He did not move. The table 
and the chair kindly concealed certain rents 
in his flannels. The passengers in and on 
the diligence stood up and cheered. The 
little French conductor announced his 
opinion that the apparent traveller was in 
fact his Satanic Majesty! They all came 
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It was a moment 
The honour of England 


round to shake hands. 
of wild triumph. 
was vindicated ! 


Many and serious journeys has our 
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traveller made sinc2 then. Those, however, 
were days of youth, and hope, and sunshine, ° 
but then they are now—well, a hundred 
years ago | 


THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG 


By CIIRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Autruor oF “THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE Goon,” 
“THe MAIN CHANCE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE MURMURING OF INNUMERABLE BEES 


HE sympathetic modern father does 
not oppose. an only child with com- 
fort or_.satisfaction. David Els- 
worthy passed many unhappy hours 

in wondering whether he was-doing rightly by 
his Elsie. .How little he could have expected 
a year ago that such possibilities should come 
into her quiet life! How peacefully the six 
months of “ Charles Cross’s” presence kad 
passed by! The present assistant was a 
worthy youth who did his best in every way, 
but who regarded his working hours as inter- 
ruptions to his bicycle and his cricket, 
and whose joy was his smart Sunday tie and 
gloves. 

As for Elsie, though life was strenuous, 
and subject to periods of depression and 
alarm, she was not so much to be pitied. 
She had plenty to live for, and it was not 
difficult for her to be, as her aunt and father 
said, “‘ very good.” 

She took her place and kept her counsel 
amidst the summer gaieties of Ashenhead 
with a gentle little dignity peculiarly her own, 
and no one seeing or hearing her would have 
guessed what sharp alternatives were placed 
before her. 

Ashenhead wasa pleasant place in summer, 
and so Edward Mason thought as he walked 
down the hill through the broad High Street, 
noted the green meadows and ‘low hills 
beyond, and the fresh, clear river sparkling 
in the sunlight. As he came towards River 
Street, his eye fell on a figure quite un- 
mistakable to a Marsdale eye—namely, that of 
a rough, long-bodied, pepper-and-salt dog, 
trotting along the pavement in company with 
a young lady whom Edward at once re- 


cognised. Elsie was dressed in pale lilac, 
everything she wore was fresh and neat and 
quiet; she moved gracefully, her little straw 
hat rested in a becoming curve on her 
pretty brown hair. Although she was dressed 
in the ordinary style of the moment, a certain 
inheritance of Quaker modesty and _ reserve 
distinguished her. 

“I always liked her - looks,” thought 
Edward; “ she does not look like a fashion- 
plate as most girls do.” 

At that moment Elsie crossed the road 
and called distinctly and gently : 

“ Quince! Quince!” 

* Miss Elsworthy,” said Edward, stopping 
and bowing, “ how d’you do? I can’t mis- 
take Quince. A very good dog he is, too.” 

Klsie blushed intensely, but she kept her 
composure and held out her hand. 

Edward felt that he did not know exactly 
how to account for himself, but Elsie solved 
the difficulty by saying simply : 

“ Did you come to see my father? He is 
away on business, but I expect him back in 
an hour or so.” 

**T came to see your father—and you too, 
Miss Elsworthy. Caradoc asked me to 
come.” 

“ Will you come in and wait ?” said Elsie, 
self-possessed still, though her nerves tingled. 
“‘ Here is the Museum, and here,” she added, 
perhaps purposely, “is my father’s shop. He 
will like to show you his old books and some ; 
of the curiosities. My aunt will be in, I ° 
think, directly. Would you like to sit in the 
garden?” 

She led the way as she spoke into the 
long back garden in all the glory of white 
pinks, sweet williams, Canterbury bells, and 
early roses. 

There were some chairs under an acacia 
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tree, which was just putting out lovely shell- 
pink tassels, unusual so far north, but the 
garden was sheltered. 

Edward said all that was polite, as he 
sat down, but he did not quite know what 
line to take, till Elsie said: 

“T hope Viola is well, Mr. Mason. We 
were a great deal together after I met you 
at Beachcombe.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Edward, starting 
into attention. ‘Viola is well, I believe. 
She—she seemed to have grown more used 
to Beachcombe when I saw her there the 
other day. She talked a great deal of you. 
Crad and I were so glad she had made 
friends with you.” 

This, of course, was not exactly what 
Edward had come to Ashenhead to say. 

“We are friends,” said Elsie earnestly. 

“Yes. She hadn’t any friends in Mars- 
dale. But now you see, Miss Elsworthy, 
things are very much changed. Viola will, 
I suppose, be taken out and see all sorts 
of people. My mother wants her to have 
more advantages, and her aunts think her 
likely to be admired.” 

“ Don’t you think so ?” said Elsie. 


“Oh yes—yes,” said Ned, “ of course I do. 
She was admired at Beachcombe—wasn’t she? 
You were there at that—that—that very smart 


bazaar.” His voice sounded as if a different 
epithet had been on the tip of his tongue. 
“JT mean when Winterton was there buying 
cushions and things.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, “Mr. Winterton’s 
feelings were very profitable to the bazaar. 
I was not surprised at what happened. And 
now Viola tells me he is coming back to 
England.” 

“Ah! She—she would be glad of that, 
no doubt? She probably made a mistake 
in sending him away? You see, Miss 
Elsworthy, both Crad and I feel that Vi, not 
exactly belonging either to her aunts or now 
to my mother, is very much alone. That 
was why we were so glad she had a friend in 
you.” 

Elsie, to whom Edward’s feelings had 
always been visible, smiled a little as she 
answered: “I think that Viola does want 
all the friends she has. She is not like most 
girls of twenty; she has hardly grown up. 
I think it would be a great pity if she made 
a mistake again, from not quite knowing 
what she was about.” 
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‘‘ How—how?” said Edward eagerly. 
“A mistake again? In refusing or—or 
accepting Winterton?” 

‘That I don’t quite know,” said Elsie. 
‘*‘ She is ashamed of not having behaved well 
to him. And I think she ought to know all 
the alternatives that she may have before 
her.” 

“Al?” 

“Yes. That she may judge fairly. She 
likes the best things really, if she knows that 
they exist.” 

“Miss Elsworthy, I can’t misunder- 
stand you. I suppose you—I am sure you 
are very discerning—I suppose you guessed 
my secret at Beachcombe. You know what 
she is to me. But you know how she has 
grown up to regard me. And now, just 
when I felt free to speak, this change of 
fortune for them gives her such new possi- 
bilities———” 

“T think she ought to know—anything 
there is,” said Elsie. “It is a mistake, I 
think, generally to keep things secret.” 

Edward sat silent for a moment or two, 
digging holes in the turf with his walking 
stick, then he suddenly looked up with a 
start. 

“ Thank you for your words and thoughts, 
Miss Elsworthy. But of course I did not 
come to talk about myself. I am here at 
Caradoc’s request, as he tells me very untrue 
rumours have reached his friends here. I 
want to find out where they started from.” 

‘‘ Neither my father nor I believe in the 
rumours,” said Elsie. 

“TI am in Caradoc’s confidence, Miss 
Elsworthy, and I think you like straightfor- 
wardness.” 

“Yes,” murmured Elsie, “I believe in 
that.” 

“ Crad says he was happier here than he 
has ever been in his life, and I see how 
immensely he is improved and developed. 
Now, of course, he has a very different 
future before him from what we feared. I 
think I should like to tell you a little about 
him. It’s not, of course, what I came to do. 
That is to discover the source of all this 
tittle-tattle. But I should like to say just a 
little.” 

“T should like to hear it.” 

“ Well,” said Edward. ‘It resolves itself 
pretty much into this. Crad is nota genius, 
or a poet; he never wrote a verse in his life, 
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nor any prose either that I know of. But he 
has the romantic nature in him, and his 
attachment to Agnes Fletcher was of the 
stuff that dreams—and fools—and poets 
are made of. She’s a beautiful girl and very 
good. But it was a sort of fever in his life 
and fit for your ears. He has told you?” 

“ Yes, I quite understand it.” “ 

“Yes. Well, itisover. She always knew 
better. He was very foolish and violent, of 
course, afterwards. But don’t think for one 
moment that it’s not all at an end. And 
mind this, if Caradoc tells you so, it’s per- 
fectly true. I know, for I’ve lived with them 
all. No one of the three ever told a lie. 
They can’t. Then he was on wretched terms 
with his father. They parted, as you know, 
with violence on both sides. And, alas! they 
never spoke to each other again. He fell 
before the poor boy reached him. Noone 
saw it happen. You know how stories and 
mysteries grow up, and the notion that his 
neighbours suspect something more is 
agonising to Crad, though it is the merest 
tittle-tattle.” 

“T know. 
Elsie. 

She went on speaking with a great effort, 
and with a still greater she looked at 
Edward as she spoke. 

“We do not believe the rumours, but my 
father thinks Sir Caradoc ought to test his 
own feelings because the circumstances are 
so unusual. And I feel that I want him to 
show every one that he knows his own 
wishes. While he was here he could not 
feel with his home self, and since, so much, 
so very much has happened. And I should 
suppose that in the kind of society to which 
he will now belong I should not seem 
much more his equal than Agnes Fletcher. 
Perhaps, from what I have read and noticed, 
they would like me even less. So I will 
never have it said that we took advantage 
of his having been here with us. That 
shan’t be said of me. And it shall never 
be said of him that he did not come to me 
of his own will, after knowing about other 
people. So I have resolved that I will not 
be engaged to him for a year from now. 
Then, if he will, he may come back. He 
knows p 

She could not continue and held herself 
still with a great effort. 

As Edward met her look, at once innocent 


I entirely trust him,” said 
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and strong, and listened to her, and listened 
to the refined and thoughtful view which 
she expressed with a completeness that had 
a certain formality, he felt that she was 
indeed unlike the average product of up-to- 
date society... She spoke as if she had been 
sending her knight out to prove himself, 
and her comprehension of the situation, 
and her sense also of what was due to her 
own dignity, struck him exceedingly. 

“ Yet,” he said, “you advise me to defy 
all these considerations.” 

‘That is different,” said.Elsie, “and— 
and I only wanted Viola to know. He— 
he—he knows = 

She started up blushing exceedingly and 
walking away began to gather Yome pinks, 
and if Edward had thought that her scruples 
showed any want of feeling he was now 
reassured. 

She came back in a minute, holding out 
the pinks and murmuring something about 
their sweet smell, and then Edward said in 
a lighter tone: 

“T think I quite understand you, Miss 
Elsworthy, and agree with you, and admire 
you. But now, I came to see if I could 
trace the scandals. Can you help me? I 
gather that they have reached North- 
borough.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie. ‘* I don’t know exactly 
how my father heard of them, or if he would 
tell you. But I really don’t think there is 
any harm in my saying that I heard of them 
from a girl friend, who has relations there. 
And, dear me! here she is! She some- 
times comes to tea with me.” 

Quince barked as Elsie spoke, and a 
young lady, very like a fashion plate, 
appeared at the house door. 

“Good heavens!” thought Edward, as 
Elsie introduced Miss Manvers; “ suppose 
Crad had fallen in love with her!” 

Mattie Manvers, who had thought at first 
that she had surprised Elsie with Caradoc, 
was much edified at finding another strange 
young man in River Street, and looked arch 
and curious as the maid brought out some 
tea and some general remarks passed on the 
weather, and the flowers, and on the charms 
of Quince, who, by the way, disliked Mattie 
so much as to be far from charming to her. 

Presently, however, Elsie said com- 
posedly : 

‘‘ Mattie, Mr. Mason has come from Sir 











***1—J don't think I quite remember, dew Elsie,’ said Mattie” 


Caradoc Crosby to inquire’ about all that 
foolish talk you once repeated to me. My 
father heard it, and it has been mentioned 
to Sir Caradoc. Perhaps you would not 
mind saying where you heard it.” 

“TI don’t think I quite remember, 
dear Elsie,” said Mattie, looking rather 
frightened. 

“ My step-brother, Sir Caradoc Crosby,” 
said Edward, “has asked me to try to trace 
out some rumours to his discredit. They 
don’t appear to me of much consequence, 
but he does not wish any friends whom he 
made while at Ashenhead to be annoyed by 
them. He intends, you know, now that he 
has come in to so considerable a fortune, to 
put Cathrigg Hall into entire repair and 
live in the neighbourhood, and I advised 
him to take the trouble to contradict any 
misapprehensions.” 

“Oh!” cried Mattie. “I—I am quite 
sure it was all nonsense. Of course, now 
we know Sir Caradoc Crosby is such a very 
different sort of person it would be quite 
impossible! I told Elsie in confidence.” 

“ No, Mattie, I don’t think you did,” said 


Elsie. ‘ You told me every one in North- 
borough and Ashby was talking about it.” 

‘“‘ The only thing worth referring to,” said 
Edward, “is that I understand that it has 
been said that my brother made incorrect 
statements before the coroner as to the 
manner of his father’s death. That, as of 
course you know, Miss Manvers, would be a 
libel.” 

“Oh but, Mr. Mason, I didn’t say that. 
I said people thought it strange, and girls 
can’t make a libel.” 

“Oh yes, they can. You see, as no one 
but Sir Caradoc Crosby was present at the 
time, there can be no evidence but his own. 
And to accuse any one of false swearing with- 
out evidence is a libel, undoubtedly.” 

* Oh, | don’t believe it one bit now, Mr. 
Mason. You know,” very sweetly, “ us girls 
—we do chatter. Gentlemen mustn’t be too 
hard on us!” 

Whatever Edward might have seen fit to 
say was interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Sophia, who was duly introduced to Edward, 


who explained the occasion of his appearance 
there. 
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“ T’ve been telling Mr. Mason it’s all so 
different now,” said Mattie. 

‘“‘ That is so,” said Miss Sophia. ‘ Thee 
sees, friend Edward Mason, that Caradoc 
Crosby by using a name not his own gave 
some occasion for talk. Nor were people 
afraid to talk of a youth introuble. That is 
the way of the world. But I think thee will 
find that no one will take away the character 
of a person’ of consequence who is rich 
also. And I should advise thee and him too 
to say no more, as there is no evidence at all 
about it. Wein this house thought well of 
the young man from the first, and we think 
so still. But, thee knows, people love to 
have something to say.” 

“There is a great deal in what you say, 
Miss Elsworthy,” said Edward. “I came 
to find out if these rumours were worth 
noticing.” 

“Thee can consult my brother David,” 
said Miss Elsworthy, “and there he 
comes.” 

Edward rose, and Elsie went forward to 
introduce him to her father, who after a 
word or two took him into the house for a 
freer conversation. Mattie burst out: 

‘Qh dear me, Elsie! I never would have 
said a word, or believed a word if I’d known. 
Not that I did believe it, but of course it’s all 
so different. And one knows gentlemen of 
rank and fortune will be rather wild. I’ve so 
often read of it. And Elsie, you'll forgive 
me, though you ought not to have told of 
me, and when you’re Lady Crosby and live 
in a lovely house, and have house parties, 
and hunt breakfasts and balls, and play 
cards in the daytime, and wear tea-gowns at 
afternoon tea, instead of only for small parties 
in the evening, you'll ask me to stay, won't 
you? Ishould love it.” 

“Thee knows best, Mattie,” said Miss 
Sophia, “‘why you repeated idle tales to 
Elsie ; but thy tongue is running much too 
fast now. ‘Thee should learn to guide it 
better.” 

“Don’t talk any more nonsense, Mattie,” 
said Elsie. ‘Had you anything particular 
to say to me this afternoon ?” 

“Qh yes,” said Mattie, subdued. “I 
came to talk about the Sunday-school treat. 
Do you think Florrie Kitson ought to go? 
She hardly ever comes to school, and I’ve seen 


her walking with a young man instead. But 
I don’t want to be hard on her.” And on 
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this new topic Mattie proceeded to talk with 
a degree of good sense not indicated by her 
former conversation. 

In the meantime Edward Mason and Mr. 
Elsworthy, conceiving a hearty liking for each 
other, agreed that the talk about Agnes 
Fletcher must be left to die away of itself, 
but that a visit to Mr. Hoxton at North- 
borough might be desirable to show that Sir 
Caradoc Crosby was aware of the possibility 
of libellous talk about the manner of his 
father’s death and would not sit down quietly 
under it. 

But all depended on Caradoc’s own 
behaviour. He had his name to make, and 
his future to secure. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
FORECASTS 


AGNES WILSON got a lift in the cart of the 
“vet,” who was going to Marsdale to see a 
sick cow, and being set down at the foot of 
Scunner Head she soon climbed the big 
shoulder of the mountain and passed over 
into Swarthdale, presenting herself in the 
kitchen of Swarth Ghyll farm at a still early 
hour. 

“Eh, Aggie, woman! What’s brought 
you back ?” cried her mother, turning round 
from her oven. 

“ T’ve come back, mother, because I under- 
stand as Matthew has spoken light of me, as 
he never would have done if Joe were here 
to tell him on’t.” 

“Matthew! What d’ye say, lass? ” 

“Tis said that I’ve been letting Sir Cara- 
doc come after me again, since my man was 
taken. *Tis a shame to gi’ a young man an 
ill name, but ’tis my good name I’m con- 
cerned wi’—and I'll not put up wi’ false tales 
of me.” 

* But why dost’ee lay it on Mat?” 

“ Tf it’s not Mat as said it, he’s my brother, 
and he’s bound to contradict it!” 

Agnes was the best educated as well as 
the strongest in character of her family. She 
was quiet and self-contained, and never flew 
out, as her father and brothers sometimes 
did, nor cried, as Matthew’s wife, Becca, was 
given to do when she could not get her way; 
but she was a power in the family from her 
determination and way of going straight to the 
point. She waited till the approach of dinner- 
time brought in her father and elder brother, 














“Was soon dilating on the happy future in store for Marsdale ” 


who exclaimed at sight of her, when her 
mother said : 

“ Aggie has heard that ye wouldna let Jem 
go to Cathrigg, and that tales have been put 
about of hersel’ and young Sir Caradoc. 
Ye’re bound to tell her, Mat, what’s set you 
on thinking ill of her.” 

Matthew Fletcher, a big, dark man, as 
handsome as Agnes herself, but with a sullen, 
rather stupid face, deposed that he did not 
forget Sir C’radoc’s conduct at the wedding, 
and that he had himself seen Agnes talking 
to him and had heard other folk speak of it. 

“ And what for no’?” said Agnes, stand- 
ing straight up and speaking out firmly. 
‘‘When was the day that I would not have 
spoken with Mr. Crad, or Mr. Quentin, or 
Miss Vi? Mr. Crad was foolish, as lads will 
be, but he meant me no ill, nor did none. 
And if I’d been minded to wed him, as he 
asked me honest and straight, I wouldna ha’ 
shamed him, nor any of you. But I'd 
walked wi’ Joe ever sin I were a lass o’ fifteen, 
as ye mind well. Mr. Crad has begged my 
pardon for his conduct on our wedding-day, 
and now he’s meaning to wed a young lady 


he’s come to know. And I have wished him 
and her well with all my heart. And ye’re 
doing me an ill turn by casting it up to him.” 

‘“‘She’s in the right,” said the father. 
“Mr. Crad—Sir Caradoc, I should say, has 
asked her pardon and there’s nowt to say.” 

“What'd ye have, Aggie?” said Mat 
sulkily. 

“ T’d have mother take Jem to Cathrigg, 
and say as father’d turned it over in’s mind if 
Maister Mitchell’s place is open,” said the 
inexorable Agnes ; “ and Jem mun do’s best, 
it’s a rare chance for a laddie.” 

“There be them,” muttered Matthew, 
“that say there were none to see how owd 
Sir C’radoc came by’s end.” 

«« An’ ye’d better not be one on ’em,” said 
Agnes, flashing round at him, “for none 
can say but young Sir C’radoc and the Lord 
above, as he called on to witness his words 
afore t’ Crowner.” 

“ Ay, ay, Mat,” said the father. “It’s ill 
meddling with Crowner’s law, And Crosbys 
is men o’ their word, when all’s said. There’s 
Quince, poor owd lad—owd Quince, ’gin he 
sells one on yon dogs o’ his’n, he’ll point out’s 
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failings and defects before he drives a bar- 
gain. Na! na! Sir C’radoc’s self ne’er mended 
’s gates wi’ rotten wood painted o’er!” 
Agnes thus got her way in the family conclave. 
When it was all over she cried a little, and 


’ eased her mind by telling her mother that she 


hated the ** Green Man ” and her work there, 
and that she’d sooner wash the stones and 
feed the calves at Swarth Ghyll, but live with 
Becca she wouldn’t. "Twas Becca that put 
notions into Mat’s head, and, as she put it, 
had flung Mr. Crad in her face. 

She had to go back to the “Green Man,” 
however, for the present, and on her way she 
chose to visit a person who had shown her 
but little good-will—namely, Mrs. Penaluna 
at Greenhead Howe. Biddums, enchanted 
with her new silk gown, and full of delighted 
pride in the hopes of her “ chill’en,” as she 
called Caradoc and Viola, was inclined to be 
friendly. Agnes’ affairs belonged to the far 
past, and everything was different now. 

She received the late sitting of eggs, with 
which Agnes had provided herself, graciously, 
invited her to a cup of tea and a hot tea-cake, 
and was soon dilating on the 
happy future in store for Mars- 
dale. 

“Law, my dear soul,” she 
said, “that there Hydro. would 
never have got along here. We'd 
have ill-wished un till he’d dried 
up and withered away. I seed 
him, in his shiny hat and coat, a 
counter-jumping fellow.” 

This confusion of the Hydro. 
with its representative, Mr. Bos- 
well, and the consequent anthro- 
pomorphic presentation of it in 
his person, passed unnoticed by 
Agnes. 

“Tt would ha’ been strange to 
see the Hydro.,” she said. “And 
how is Mr. Quince keeping ?” 

“Mr. Quince is enjoying of 
a val’able book as Sir C’radoc 
have brought him. ‘ Uncle,’ says 
he, ‘here’s something to amuse 
you in bad _ weather.’ And 
master, he do pat it as if ’twas 
a puppy. Ah! my poor master 
ll have a peaceful end now.” 

“ Peaceful end, Mrs. Penaluna ? 
Why, sure there’s nought amiss 


“No,” said Biddums, shaking her head, 
‘but he’ve had a hard life, Mrs. Wilson, and 
he’ve come to the time to feel it. And so, 
you're over to Ashby to your auntie at the 
‘Green Man.’ Think ’e’ll stop there ?” 

*‘ For a while,” said Agnes, “but you’ve 
heard maybe that Joe’s elder brother is in 
New Zealand. I’ve had a thought of going 
to him. Joe and me we'd thought it over. 
And as they said ’twas the women they 
wanted most, if I get a kindly answer to the 
letter I’ve wrote I’ll maybe go after all.” 

“ Why, there’s mighty good wages to be 
got out there, I’m told,” said Biddums, who 
was a person who kept her ears open, “ and 
women are scarce and precious too!” 

“T thought I might maybe help -some 
lady with children going out and get a free 
passage, but ’tis far from home.” 

“ Yes, sure,” said Biddums. “If there’s 
chill’en, home comes with ’em. Law, ’twas 
like a foreign country when us come here 
from Falmouth. But I’m at home where all 
my chill’en was born, my dear, and I'll be 
buried beside ’em.” 








wi’ Mr. Quince?” 


*** T hope you won't get into horrid ways’” 
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Agnes looked at her with some surprise. 
The self-forgetting love which had made this 
“barren woman a joyful mother of children ” 
not her own was a little strange to the 
younger woman to whom the tie of faithful 
service appealed less strongly. She felt 
lonely and she had detected a certain satis- 
faction in Mrs. Penaluna’s receipt of her 
words. 

Biddums, however, was kind. She entered 
into a long talk on the merits and sufferings 
of the lost Joe, and heartily agreed that 
Swarth Ghyll gave Agnes no room as things 
were at present. 

“Law, my dear soul,” she said, as she 
wished her good-bye, ‘‘you’re not called on 
to be ina hurry. You set and think it over. 
‘There’s a many as’ll want to have a voice 
in the matter. And look’ee here, my dear, 
eddicate yourself a bit. It don’t matter for 
an old woman like me, but times is changed 
and the school here at Marsdale ain’t up to 
nothing. If you’re going over seas you'll 
want eddication.” 

Agnes was not a bookish person, though 
her aunt had given her a year’s schooling at 
Ashby. She cared little for books. 

“‘Why, Mrs. Penaluna,” she said, “I 
didn’t know you set so much store by being 
a scholard.” 

“Bless your heart!” said Biddums, “I 
ain’t no scholard ; I left school when I was 
ten year old. But I’d a got some larnin’ if 
I’d come into the world nowadays. *Tain’t 
true as larnin’ makes bad servants or bad 
wives : ’tis idleness and empty heads makes 
maids good for nothing. This here Lizzie 
as I’ve got here now, ’tis frizzing of her hair, 
and counting of her steps for fear she’d take 
one too many, that makes her an idle slut. 
She don’t waste her time casting up figures 
or studying her books. But there, I must be 
stirring. Master ’ll be coming into his dinner. 
That there’s Jem barking. I’d have known 
him out in New Zealand.” 

Agnes took her leave, having ascer- 
tained that no suspicion of herself existed 
in the mind of Mrs. Penaluna, who evidently 
knew of no reports to the young baronet’s 
discredit. 

No bird of the air had carried the matter 
to Greenhead Howe, and whatever whispers 
the winds of Cathrigg blew round about, it 
rested much with Caradoc himself whether 
the whispers should become audible. 


This, at least, without metaphor, was pretty 
much what Edward Mason said to him when 
they met at Cathrigg Hall after Edward’s visit 
to Ashenhead. 

‘‘ There’s nothing to take hold of,” he said. 
“It’s little but a sort of simulacrum ; a reflec- 
tion of old ideas. Of course you might take 
a run abroad for an indefinite period and let 
it all die out.” 

“ T'll be shot if I do!” said Caradoc. 

“Or you may stay here and show people 
for yourself what you’re made of.” 

“ That is what I mean to do,” said Cara- 
doc. ‘I’ve made the music, I'll face it.” 

“ When I say stay here, of course I don’t 
mean constantly. You should go to town 
and of course there’ll be visits.” 

“ That sort of thing can keep,” said 
Caradoc. ‘At any rate I'll wait till I’m 
asked. No!” he stood up and spoke em- 
phatically. ‘I owe it to the lady I hope to 
marry to show that I can live here and give 
rise to no comments. And,” dropping into 
a simpler tone, “ you see, Ned, there’s nothing 
I can do for my father, no way I can 
make up to him so good as setting this place 
and our name on their legs again. I must 
live down my own record, and his.” 

It was a fine thought, if uttercd with the 
audaciousness of sanguine youth. 

“T couldn’t give myself up, Ned, when she 
trusts me,” he added, “and God knows I 
don’t look lightly at what’s behind me.” 

“‘T’m sure you don’t, Crad. You'll do, I’m 
certain,” said Edward, warmly. 

“ But talking of visits,” said Crad, sitting 
down again and speaking in a lighter tone. 
“T’ve had along letter from the aunts. ‘hey 
want to take Vi into Cornwall on a round 
of visits among their friends and connections. 
They’ve considered the matter, they say, 
about Winterton who is coming home, and 
they think Vi had better not be made to feel 
that she has to make up her mind at once. 
They know all the best people, you see, of a 
quiet sort. I don’t suppose they’d be smart 
houses exactly.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Edward, 
and then checking himself: “ But of course, 
I forgot, she ought to have every opportunity,” 
repeating this shibboleth in a melancholy 
voice, 

“ Well, she can’t go out in London this year, 
though they say they have plans, ‘ if neces- 
sary,’ for next season. Aunt Bessie says she 
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always meant to take her among old family 
friends, and that now it is more than ever 
desirable.” 

«“ Yes,” said Edward. 

«Then the mother writes that she quite 
approves, for nothing can be done down here 
at present. You see, Ned, I mean, when this 
place is set to rights, by-and-by, when the 
mother can go out properly, that she shall 
come and open Cathrigg Hall to the neigh- 
bours. She shall be mistress here before I 
marry, for, Ned, I’ve found out what we owe 
her, what she did for us. And I'll show 
that I know it.” 

“‘Crad,” said Edward suddenly, “if, when 
she has seen the world, and had her oppor- 
tunities, and if she doesn’t care for Winterton, 
will you give Vi to me? There! it’s out! 
Your Elsie guessed it somehow, and told me 
I ought to speak. It’s nothing new. I’ve 
always—worshipped her.” 

“You? Vi?” ejaculated Caradoc, ex- 
tremely astonished. “Was that why she 
wouldn’t have Winterton ?” 

“Crad! Is it possible? Do you think 
so?” cried Edward, blazing up into excite- 
ment such as Crad had never known in him. 
‘¢ But no—she knows nothing about it. But 
on the principle of being square and above 
board, I thought you ought to know. I 
think you’d better not say anything now. 
Only if the way lies open, I mean to try, and 
if I fail, I think you know that ’m man 
enough not to let anything be disturbed by 
it.” 

“Well,” said Crad reflectively, “I suppose 
Vi is very handsome.” 

“ T can’t conceive how you can ever have 
failed to be aware of it.” 

“T thought we were all just alike,” said 
Crad. “Poor Quentin was a fine-looking 
chap certainly. Well, Ned,” the young head 
of the house concluded, “of course I shan’t 
stand in your light, and I mean Vi to be 
properly provided for. But I don’t think 
somehow that the aunts will favour you.” 

“TI know they won’t. But now I feel 
free to do the best I can. By all means let 
her go on the visits. Then she won’t feel 
she ought to accept Winterton.” 

*] think the aunts will run him as their 
candidate in the end, unless some great swell 
cuts him out,” said Crad, “ but Vi will have 
her own say in the matter. But you haven’t 
told me half what you did at Ashenhead.” 


73! 


And with this fruitful and interminable 
subject in hand, the rest of the evening 
passed, for Crad at least, very happily 


CHAPTER XXXIIlI 
SOCIETY 


CARADOC set to work at the restoration of 
his house and property with all his might, and 
it left him little space for other ambitions and 
no desire for any other amusement. He 
did not want alterations, and furniture and 
decorating should wait till Elsie’s taste could 
be consulted, but the fine old house should 
be put in thorough repair, and stables and 
farm buildings altered and erected on the best 
principles. ‘The gardens too should receive 
proper attention, and there was not a wood or 
plantation which did not require skilled atten- 
tion, not a gate that swung properly on its 
hinges. As for farming stock, a couple of 
cows and an old cart-horse formed the whole 
of it ; such hay as there was usually lay about 
in the autumn rains till September or even 
October, and though no one could expect 
to grow wheat in Marsdale, it was a shame to 
see the miserable crops of oats and turnips 
struggling up without any assistance from 
modern methods of farming. Moreover, 
every tenant-farm on the wide, poor property 
required the landlord’s attention. More than 
one stood empty, others were farmed in the 
poorest way by men who could not make 
both ends meet, and, in short, the place was 
on the verge of ruin. 

When the neighbourhood became aware 
that young Sir Caradoc Crosby, instead of 
escaping the burdens of his unprofitable 
estate, as so many landowners in these days 
perforce must, was going to expend his large 
and unexpected fortune in setting it to rights, 
a great interest was excited. 

The Crosby family had been very little 
known outside Marsdale. Caradoc, from never 
having been at a public school, did not know 
his contemporaries, he had been spoken of 
as “the unsatisfactory one, not the fine 
young fellow in the army.” When he dis- 
appeared he had been naturally supposed to 
have gone under. Nothing was known of 
him that was creditable, and much was 
guessed and said that was the reverse. 

When he was left penniless and alone, no 
one felt that he was a likely person to be a 
useful land agent, emigration seemed much 
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more desirable for him, nobody saw an 
opening for him in England. But now things 
looked very different, and cards were left at 
Cathrigg Hall, among the bricks, mortar, 
stones and whitewash of the alterations, and 
invitations were sent to Caradoc for the 
autumn, when country houses would be full, 
and from the quieter and more stay-at-home 
families for nearer dates. 

This was not precisely because these 
worthy gentlemen were willing to befriend 
the wealthy young man, when they had had 
little to say to the poor one, so much as that 
wealth had enabled Caradoc to show his 
hand. He had had the chance of proving 
their mistakes in him, and they were ready 
to acknowledge it. Moreover, when North- 
borough and Ashby found that he was likely 
to be a powerful patron and a great 
employer of labour among them, they forgot 
their over-wise tittle-tattle, and with the 
most genuine belief spoke well of Sir 
Caradoc in every direction. At Kirkby 
Marsdale, too, the restoration of the Crosby 
Chapel, and the orders for a handsome 
monument to the late baronet, which was 
Caradoc’s first care, produced a great impres- 

. sion. And, more than all, long-standing 
debts were paid, creditors who had never 
expected to see their money in full received 
every penny. And from the paying off of the 
big mortgages and from the settlement of the 
accounts of the wheelwright who had last 
timbered up the farming waggon, and of the 
vet who had failed to cure the last cow who 
had died of the cold caught in the damp 
and draughty cow-houses, a sense of faith 
and confidence arose. 

“It was his own money,” people said. 
“It came to him from another source alto- 
gether, and the first thing he did was to pay 
his father’s debts and put things to rights 
for his father’s tenants. It wasn’t every 
young man would have thought of that to 
begin with.” Caradoc’s honourable con- 
duct made a deep impression. For himself, 
he knew that doing so involved no self- 
denial, he gave humble thanks every day for 
the power of doing so, and the trust, the 
faith, in an Almighty Hand which had 
seemed dim and difficult in his struggling 
days, grew deep and real under this stupen- 
dous mercy. 

But then, it must be a good heart, to 
begin with, which melts, and softens, and 


widens in the sun of prosperity, so perhaps 
Caradoc’s neighbours were not so far wrong 
after all. 

The Fletchers were not his tenants, they 
owned their land. They suffered from the 
same anxiety, they had but too much reason 
to fear the same misfortunes, and they could 
realise the delight of such a deliverance. 
Their name and their credit was as precious 
as that of the Crosbys, and in times so 
hard, and conditions so new, as the latter 
years had brought to them, they too might 
find the narrow margin of possibility over 
passed, and failure a fact instead of a terror. 
Such a fairy-like deliverance was not likely 
to come to them. But it did pass through 
old Fletcher’s mind that, if they must sell, 
it would be better to sell to “ Sir C’radoc.” 
For “ Maister Crad,” with his offences and 
his errors, was becoming merged in the 
hereditary ‘* Sir C’radoc,” the head man, the 
chief. The king was crowned. 

Caradoc knew pretty well how things 
might be; but he knew too, with hereditary 
instinct, the absolute difference of his posi- 
tion with regard to his neighbours and to 
his tenants. He could not mend the 
Fletchers’ barn roofs or patch their gates 
for them. Just at present he could not 
well offer them any favours. But that fine 
instinct, which was indeed as a gift of the 
gods to him, showed him the line to take. 
He did not choose to be on bad terms with 
them, and so he went over, as neighbour to 
neighbour, as the inexperienced landowner 
to the man of years and knowledge. He 
wanted to stock his land afresh with sheep. 
Sheep-farming must be the main business of 
every one in Marsdale, and he had no sheep 
worth mentioning. Where did the twu 
Fletchers think it best for him to go for 
stock? Who were the best shepherds ? 
Would they advise him? And their dogs, 
he knew, were the very best in the country, 
would they save him some puppies ? 

And the two men told him all they knew, 
and future dealings with him as a neighbour 
seemed possible. 

Then there was all the question of game, 
which must be left over for another year. 
Three Cross Rigg had once been a grouse 
moor, but had been let and sub-let, and 
shot over by too many guns, and altogether 
neglected till it was worthless. Partridges 
were pretty numerous too, and pheasants, 
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THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG 


no doubt, could be had if enough trouble 
was taken. Caradoc personally was nearly 
as much interested in the discovery and 
preservation of badgers and “ fou’marts ” in 
his native valley, and in the noting of rare 
birds, as in the destruction of common ones ; 
but his intentions and the possibilities of the 
Cathrigg estate were intensely interesting to 
the gentlemen round, and at once brought 
him into line withthem. All his neighbours 
were ready to advise him, and to recommend 
their under-keepers to his notice. 

And Elsie heard of all this, half with 
thrills uf pride and pleasure, half with fears 
that his world was growing too big for her to 
fill it. It had not been in accordance with 
the arrangement that he should write to her, 
but he kept Mr. Elsworthy informed of his 
proceedings, and now and again came little 
offerings, heather-honey “for Miss Sophia,” 
a photograph of the Greenhead dogs “for 
Quince,” a selection of ferns “ for the garden 
wall in River Street,” and once “for the 
Museum,” a section of the ordnance map of 
the county, with every field and moor 
belonging to Cathrigg carefully marked out, 
and a little table of references to them and 
of the improvements being made in them. 

“ Not of public interest,” said Mr. 
Elsworthy, as he handed the map to Elsie 
with a smile. Elsie blushed deeply, and did 
not say that she had already studied Marsdale 
till she knew its nomenclature by heart, in 
the map already in the Museum. 

Meanwhile Viola, much relieved at not 
having, as she said, “to sit down and wait to 
see if Mr. Winterton meant to pick her up,” 
went off willingly on the proposed round 
of visits with her aunt Bessie, among the 
relations and old hereditary friends of her 
mother’s family. 

Most of the houses she went to, of people 
who were at home in July and August, were 
of the quieter and more old-fashioned sort. 
Viola did not find these visits dull. There 
was always more variety than she was used 
to at Cathrigg, while the stables, the farms, 
the poultry and the pets were all amusing to 
her. She was active, good-humoured and 
never tired, and enjoyed sharing in the 
occupations and expeditions of other girls ; 
while she was very generally admired and 
liked. But the childish vivacity which had 
caught George Winterton’s fancy had received 
a check, and she was thought to be a little 
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stiff and perhaps shy, though her cool voice 
and unperturbed manner did not bear out 
the latter suggestion. “She is like an 
engaged girl,” one lady said, and Miss 
Tremaddock entertained more hopes for 
George Winterton. But Vi’s motives were 
always simple. 

“Tm not going to behave badly to a man 
again,” she said to herself, “and now I’m 
supposed to be going to be rich it would be 
worse than when I was poor.” 

Edward Mason resumed his habit of 
writing to her at intervals. Heraunts might 
have read all the letters, and in no word or 
phrase did he change from ancient wont, but 
they meant a great deal to Viola, and her 
answers were sometimes full of frank confi- 
dence, sometimes stiff and short. 

Now and again also George Winterton 
turned up. He met her with perfect friend- 
liness, told her aunt that he wished Miss 
Crosby to have time to learn to know him 
afresh, and was nevertheless known as being 
in her train. 

This could not but be pleasant, for as 
summer grew into autumn, and larger parties 
began to fill the houses, autre temps, autres 
meurs began to be apparent to Miss ‘T’re- 
maddock, there were places where her careful 
chaperonage of Viola seemed ridiculous and 
from which, if she had been half as much 
behind the scenes as her niece was, she would 
have hurried the girl away. 

Towards the end of August a local regatta 
filled a big house on the coast with guests. 
George Winterton was of the party, and Sir 
Caradoc Crosby had been invited to meet his 
aunt and sister. When he came Viola was 
at once sensible of a change in him; he 
looked older, stronger, more important, as 
she put it. Certainly people made him of 
more importance, and she saw at once that 
he was going to be made much of and to 
receive invitations. She got away with him 
in the evening out into the grounds. 

‘Come along,” she said, “ there’s a wood 
here by the sea, with benches and places 
where people go when they want to lose them- 
selves together, and I want to talk to you.” 

«‘ Who has been teaching you to lose your- 
self?” said Caradoc, very glad to feel her 
firm young hand pulling him by the arm 
again, though he had never seen her so well 
dressed, nor heard such a rustle of silk and 
chifions as she walked beside him. 
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“A telegram was put into Caradoc’s hands " ceoise. 


“You don’t look so much amiss,” 

“You didn’t expect to find me ina 
Charlotte Wilson frock, I suppose. But, 
Crad, I suppose you'li be paying lots of 
these visits, and in the north too. I hope 
you won’t get into horrid ways. These great 
houses are very dangerous for young men, 
I’m sure.” 

‘“‘ Really,” said Crad, rather amused, “ so 
you’ve been gaining experience of life.” 

“T have,” said Viola. ‘“ And men play 
cards and billiards and lose lots of money 
sometimes. And they drink too much wine. 
They do, Crad, some of them. And the 
women talk and let the men do what they 
like. I do assure you, Crad, that I’ve met 
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would be very glad to 
have you fora sort of fol- 
lower—it’s like nothing 
else. They’d flirt with 
you because you’re rich 
and good-looking, and 
have a title. Don’t! it’s 
so bad for young men.” 

“ Why, Vi, I should 
find it very dull to flirt 
with a married woman,” 
said Crad honestly. “ It’s 
not at all in my line.” 

*“ You think so now,” 
said the experienced 
Viola, “but you’ve no 
idea how difficult it is to 
help things that every- 
body does. And I know 
by the way people talk of 
you that you'll get invited 
to all the big, smart 
houses we never knew 
anything about.” 

‘“T’ve something else 
to do,” said Caradoc. 
* But surely, Vi, Aunt 
Bessie looks after you ?” 

« Aunt Bessie! Much 
she could help anything 
I chose to do. Oh, I 
know how to take care 
of myself if people do 
think me as stiff as a 
poker, and say I’m dour- 
I’ve heard them!” 

“And how about 

Winterton?” said Cara- 

doc. You know I’ve never seen him before. 
He seeins a good sort ? ” 

“Oh yes,” said Viola, “ but he’s just like 
all the rest. I’ve met him several times ; I 
expect he wouldn’t want me to be any 
different from other people. I was so young 
and silly at Beachcombe. I let him lead me 
on. But you take care, Crad—you’re just 
the sort of person to be led astray.” 

Viola’s extreme gravity could not fail to 
make Caradoc laugh, but this conversation 
prepared him for one with Miss Tremaddock, 
who was evidently a little disappointed that 
Viola’s beauty had not made more mark in 
their two last visits. 

“The child is so brusque,” she said; 
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*‘ she snubs people too much, and I must 
own, Caradoc, that Mr. Winterton has not 
quite come forward as I expected. Viola 
might win him back in an hour if she tried, 
but he does not quite show so much eagerness 
to win her back as I supposed he would.” 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know why she 
should try to win him,” said Caradoc, in tones 
like Viola’s own. Was Vi merely perverse 
and proud as she had been so often in old 
days at home, or was she really following her 
sense of right at the cost of admission into 
the heart of her new world, of being con- 
sidered an “outsider” in circles which it is 
thought a privilege to enter ? 

Sir Caradoc Crosby looked about him with 
the eyes of an outsider. It was new to him 
to be flattered and courted and to feel him- 
self of social importance. He began to realise 
that if he did not turn his back on Vanity Fair, 
which after all would be an extreme and 
perhaps ill judged measure, he might find 
wary walking needful in it. 

His father, his uncle, had come more or 
less to shipwreck, because they were poor. 
He might not find steering his bark any 
easier because he was rich. 


However, all this lay in the future, this 
was only a chance peep at the sirens and 
tempters if such they were. He would not 
really be in it all till next year, and then— 
then there would be Elsie ! 

The next day was devoted to yachting, and 
neither Caradoc nor Viola were inclined to 
trouble themselves with social problems. It 
was a new amusement to both and a 
delightful one. 

“TI think a yacht of one’s own would be 
rather jolly,” said Caradoc, and Viola agreed 
heartily. 

They came home through the blue splen- 
dour of the August afternoon, when the 
very air seemed coloured with azure, and 
the sea a deeper and more brilliant heaven. 
And as they came to the landing-place of the 
little coast town, which was all ex /éle, gay 
with flags and noisy with bands, and with 
the fair, a telegram was put into Caradoc’s 
hands. It had been sent down from the 
house to meet him by Miss Tremaddock, 
who had not been of the sailing-party. 

It was from Mr. Tunstall, and ran thus : 

«« Mr. Quince taken suddenly very ill. You 
had better come home.” 
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HESPERUS 


LapreD in the dewy hush lieth the wold ; 


Birds nestle twittering, lambs are in fold. 


Children that rambled where daisies lie deep, 


Now tread the beautiful meadows of sleep. 


Cloudlets that clustered like lambkins at play, 


Led by the folding star, wander away. 


Come, dewy Hesperus, into my breast ; 


Let me drink deep from thy fountains of rest. 


I have been doing in daylight and gleam— 


Wandering, labouring,—now let me dream. 


ArTHUR I, SALMON 

















(From a photograph by Jones, Ludlow) 


LUDLOW CASTLE 


THE SMALLEST PARISHES IN ENGLAND 


By M. J. LANGLEY 


HE census has brought to light some 
cases in which parish populations 
can be counted ona single hands 
Five parishes have each a popula- 

tion not exceeding five. The hamlet of 
Southam about twelve miles from Grimsbury 
in Northamptonshire, might till recently have 
been called a one-man parish, for on the 
first of April, when the census was taken, this 
village contained only one inhabitant—an 
old man, and as he has since died,. the 
interesting question arises as to whether 
Southam can now claim to be considered a 
parish at all. ‘Three other parishes share 
the distinction of being the least populous 
parishes in England. Each of these three 
parishes contains four inhabitants. They 
are Martinsthorpe in Rutland, Llancant in 
Gloucestershire, and the parish of St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, part of the Bank of 
England. 

Martinsthorpe is situated about three 
miles from Oakham. ‘This village contains a 


single house, and should be a very happy 
parish, for every Jack has his Jill, and what 
is still more uncommon every Jill has her 
Jack. There are two males and two females. 
The house is part of a hall formerly belong- 
ing to the Denbigh family. It stands in a 
large unenclosed field on high land com- 
manding a-view of miles of undulating 
wooded country in the smallest county of 
England. A stone’s throw from the house 
now occupied by a shepherd is a ruined 
church. In 1755 when the hall was dis- 
mantled the chapel was left, and even had a 
roof set over it, andas late as 1813 although 
it had no windows a sermon was preached 
there on particular occasions to secure the 
possession of the living. In 1881 the 
population was nine, so that it has tumbled 
down by one half. 

Llancant, about three miles from Chep- 
stow, also contains only one house; it hasa 
church in ruins, and it is seldom that a 
service at all is held there. It is situated in 
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THE SMALLEST PARISHES IN ENGLAND 


a lovely valley near the celebrated “ Wynd- 
cliff,” which towers above it on the opposite 
side of the Wye. 

The other rival parish is St. Christopher- 
le-Stocks, in the heart of the capital of the 
empire, and is now included in the Bank of 
England. The Governors finding from the 
experience of the Gordon Riots in 1780 
that St. Christopher’s Church might become 
a dangerous fortress in case of a determined 
attack upon the Bank entered into an agree- 
ment with the patron and Rector, and under 
the sanction of Parliament became in the 
following year possessed of the entire parish 
of St. Christopher with the exception of a 
few offices beneath the Royal Exchange, and 
the habitations of seven parishioners. Since 
that time the church has been taken down 
and the spot where it stood is now a part of 
the site of the Bank itself. The head porter 
of the Bank of England, Sergeant- 

Major Walters, late of the 6oth 
Rifles, and his family are the only 
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three houses. The church stands on the 
lawn of a farmhouse, and hard by is a row 
of old walnut trees. It dates back to the 
eleventh century, and the walls are of flint 
and broken brick. Every alternate Sunday 
afternoon the Rev. A. L. Porter, once a 
famous county cricketer, walks over to preach 
to the small congregation. The incumbent 
of this parish is passing rich on forty pounds 
a year. The communion-table and reading- 
desk are of walnut made from one of the 
trees that formerly grew on the adjoining 
ground. ‘There is no churchyard at Upper 
Eldon, and the oldest inhabitant cannot 
remember a death, marriage, or christening 
taking place in this parish. ‘The population 
seems to have-been always ten, and in this 
age of restless change there appears to be 
one spot in England where everything is as 
changeless as the Great Sphinx. 





parishioners. His youngest daughter 
was born in the parish nine years 
ago, and lives there with her father, 
mother and sister. 

Next in order comes Ludlow 
“Castle,” which has been a parish 
for upwards of two hundred years. 
The present population is five. It 
was the same last census. There 
has been no birth in the parish for 
upwards of sixty years. Jt is well 
lighted with gas, has a good water 
supply, with a very fine old chapel in 
which service is held once a year. 

There are two villages that boast 
of seven inhabitants each : the parish 
of St. Bartholomew, near Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, and Haccomb in Devon- 
shire. The former consists of a 
church, farmhouse and cottage. The 
latter possesses a handsome little 
church built before the Conquest, 
originally a chantry, in which service 
is held every Sunday. 

Quite a crowded parish in com- 
parison with the others mentioned 
in Upper Eldon, Hants. Here 


there are ten persons and 
XXX—52 











MARTINSTHORPE, THE PARISH OF FOUR PEOPLE 

















MR, BULLEN’S WIFE, CHILDREN, AND GRANDCHILDREN 


MR. FRANK T. BULLEN 


THE AUTHOR OF “ WITH CHRIST AT SEA" 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


R. FRANK T. BULLEN was 
born in 1857. From infancy to 
the age of eight and a half years 
he was brought up by an aunt, a 

woman of deep religious fervour, who taught 
him to kneel by his bedside as soon as he 
could lisp and repeat simple prayers. She 
believed the Bible with a whole-hearted faith, 
and sought every opportunity to fill the mind 
of her nephew with its teachings. 

All Mr. Bullen’s earliest recollections are 
bound up with her religious teaching. He 
recalls her, with her spectacles, poring over 
the big Book, whilst he, a very small boy, 
sat on a slippery seat opposite, wondering 
when the reading would cease, and beguiling 
the time by pressing the palms of his hands 
against his ears to produce a variety of tones. 

He looked upon the daily Bible reading 
somewhat in the light of a task, not because 
‘the Bible was the chosen book so much as 


because he found the inaction of listening 
irksome. His earliest recollection of Sunday 
is that the Bible reading increased at least 
fourfold, but as a set-off against this he was 
taken regularly to church, which he looked 
forward to with delight, for music had a great 
charm for him in those young days even as 
it has now. 

The aunt succeeded in filling the boy’s 
mind with thoughts of God and heaven, and 
the mysteries of eternal life, which through 
all the vicissitudes of a strange career never 
quite left him. Young Bullen’s -aunt was 
almost his sole companion, and so it came 
about that he spent much of his spare time 
wandering alone about a large old garden at 
the back of the house, and there he would 
argue with himself, and looking back over the 
years he remembers that religion was almost 
always the subject of debate. 

Young Bullen’s physical as well as spiritual 
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health was carefully safeguarded, and seven 
o'clock saw him safely put to bed, but 
not belonging to the “sleepy heads” he 
would wake at four or five in the morning, 
and as the household was not astir until 
eight o’clock, he filled up his odd hours by 
reading such books as came in his way. 
“ Paradise Lost” fell into his hands, and 
was devoured page by page. Even at this 
early age the magic of the story impressed 
itself upon his mind, and it has coloured all 
his after thoughts. 

When young Bullen reached the age of 
nine a sharp break occurred in his life. He 
left his aunt’s sheltering care to do work in a 
laundry. His hours were from six in the 
morning until nine at night. He turned the 
mangle, did some washing, went long journeys 
with parcels, receiving in exchange plenty of 
kicks and no ha’pence. This life lasted 
three years, during which time he saw more 
of the evils of the world than should ever 
fall to the lot of a child. When twelve his 
life took another turn. He shipped as cabin- 
boy, on board an unseaworthy ship, of which 
his uncle was captain, and commenced that 
long wandering life of hardship and adventure 
which after many years was to make his 
name a household word. 

He was such a little fellow when he stepped 
on board the Arabella that his very diminutive- 
ness appealed to her crew, and they mothered 
him even as his aunt had done. But 
strangely enough the quarter from which he 
might reasonably have 
expected protection and 
instruction yielded none ; 
on the contrary, as he 
rose in the favour of his 
shipmates he sank in 
the goodwill of his uncle, 
who with little or no 
reason took to rope- 
ending him unmercifully, 
and, finally, to the boy’s 
great relief, turned him 
out of his own quarters 
intothefo’c’sle. Here life 
went very smoothly, and 
the meninitiated him into 
the mysteries of knots, 
splices, seizings, bends, 
cringles, and the many 
other hidden wonders of 
the mariner’s craft. 
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In return the boy, in his piping voice, 
sang to them, chiefly hymn tunes learned at 
the Lock chapel. The discussions even took 
a theological turn, and the rough hands of 
the fo’c’sle showed him real kindness. At 
the end of his first journey he found himself 
grown strong and tawny, with face and legs 
well tanned by the rays of the sun. 
Though still a boy he had picked up a 
thorough knowledge of a sailor’s work, and 
Mr. Bullen does not hesitate to assert that he 
turned the old maxim upside down and did 
put an old head on young shoulders, though 
he readily acknowledges the unwisdom of the 
process. 

We do not propose to deal here with 
Mr. Bulien’s many voyages. His adventures, 
and how he escaped death on many occa- 
sions, are set out in his fascinating volumes, 
‘¢ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “The Log of 
the Sea Waif,” “* With Christ at Sea,” and 
most of our readers will already be familiar 
with them. It is, however, of interest to ob- 
serve that in between times young Bullen was 
absorbing all the book knowledge he possibly 
could,-and was also using his own eyes to the 
best of advantage. We may just pause to note 
two things—his visit to Port Chalmers and 
the effect it had on his after life, and his 
marriage,—and then pass on to the story of 
his struggle on land, which was greater than 
his struggle at sea. 

After his first voyage the hardening effects 
of his surroundings, and the companions he 
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mixed with, began to tell upon him, and the 
religious impressions implanted by his aunt 
lay dormant; but one Sunday evening he 
strolled ashore at Port Chalmers with a 
friend, and when passing a large, ugly-looking 
sail-loft was brought to a standstill by the 
sound of familiar music. The two friends 
sought the room from which the singing pro- 
ceeded, and found a meeting going on. It 
was conducted much in the manner of the 
Salvation Army meetings—the speaking, 
singing, and praying were spontaneous and 
came straight from the heart. Getting into 
the room, Bullen became strongly stirred 
by religious emotion, and while under the 
spell found an earnest little man, known 
to readers of ‘With Christ at Sea” by the 
name of Alec Falconer, telling him of the 
infinite love and mercy of the Father. As 
he talked he became convincing, and little 
by little the consciousness of a new birth 
came. over his listener. 
“There was,” says Mr. Bullen, “no ex- 
travagant joy, no glorious bursting into light 
and liberty such as I have since read about 
as happening on those occasions, it was just 
a lesson learned—the satisfaction consequent 


THE SAIL-LOFT IN PORT CHALMERS 


upon finding one’s way after long groping 
in darkness and misery—a way that led to 
peace.” 

When the two sailors went back to 
their ship they compared notes, and 
found they had both passed through a 
similar experience, and from that time a 
new purpose in life was set before him. 
On board ship he nailed up his colours, 
when he left the sea he lifted up his voice in 
the streets of London, and for fifteen years 
he has been an open-air preacher; again, when 
his literary career offered him the oppor- 
tunity, the same testimony is found in his 
writings. ‘I cannot write,” he once said, 
« without putting religious thought into what 
I am doing.” 

In one of those short breaks of idling 
which come to every sailor at the close of a 
voyage, Mr. Bullen took up with a lass, and 
with but four months’ savings in his pocket, 
married her. He admits it was rash from a 
worldly point of view, but if excuse is needed, 
he pleads heart hunger and the longing for 
some place, even if it were but one room, which 
during all his wanderings he could call home. 
All too soon his little stock of money became 
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exhausted, and once again he had to step on 
board ship, leaving his wife a small allowance, 
8s. a-week, but she bore up bravely and saw 
him off dry-eyed, and welcomed him home 
again in due course. But with matrimony 
the sea had lost its hold upon him, and when 
after a voyage to the East Coast of Africa, 
he returned and found a baby girl awaiting 
him, his anxiety to remain on shore was very 
keen. He made every effort to get employ- 
ment, but when he came to his last penny 
nothing had presented itself. Seeing no hope 
he again sought a ship, and was definitely 
promised by five captains a berth as mate, 
but one after another they disappointed 
him—the last one, the skipper of a fine 
barque, making the excuse that the owner 
appointed his own officers. The disappoint- 
ment in this case was so keen and the 
necessity of getting employment so great, that 
Mr. Bullen sought the owner at an hotel in 
the Strand, only to learn at the end of his 
tramp that the owner: never interfered with 
the captain’s selection of his crew. Back 
again to the captain went the weary man, 
and was told that that was the owner’s way 
of getting rid of him. It was clear the whole 
thing was a subterfuge, the captain had some 
one else in his eye, and Mr. Bullen con- 
fesses that his heart failed him. As if it 
were yesterday he remembers standing on 
the gangway of the ship after seeing the 
captain—absolutely penniless and hopeless 
—and looking up into the heavens above 
him, saying in despair, “Well, Lord, I’ve 
come to the end of everything now, it’s 
for You to do something.” 

After a momentary pause he walked 
down the gangway towards the Dock Gates, 
his feelings quite benumbed. Just as he 
reached the gates he met a gentleman he 
had seen once before. The gentleman 
hailed him, and after asking a few questions 
told him that the Meteorological Office were 
in want of such help as he could render, 
and if he went there at once he would 
probably be given employment. Well Mr. 
Bullen remembers that meeting. It took 
place on Lord Mayor’s Day 1882, and 
although he had been tramping seven hours 
without food, he set off with the feet of 
Hermes for the Meteorological Office in 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Here he saw 
Captain Henry Toynbee, an honoured name 
in philanthropic circles, who met him with 
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great kindness and engaged him at once 
at £2 a week. Thus within a few hours 
from the moment of despair on the gang- 
way he was provided for, and the wish of 
his heart to remain with his wife gratified. 
Sailors are  proverbially unbusinesslike 
and unpractical, and £2 a-week to one 
who did not possess a farthing seemed a 
small fortune, but had he been more worldly- 
wise he must have known he had an uphill 
fight before him. All too soon he proved 
it. 

As for recreation, he had none until he 
found congenial work for his spare hours 
in the work of a Mission at Queen’s Park, 
Paddington, close to where he then lived, but 
this, of course, though exceedingly profitable 
in one sense, did not add to his income, 
rather took from it in fact. 

As years went on, another child arrived, 
and he began to wonder whether he could 
not earn a little money in his spare time, of 
which he had plenty, being an early riser, 
and having all his day after five o’clock at 
his disposal. Nothing, however, suggested 
itself for some considerable time, but one 
day, how or why Mr. Bullen cannot imagine, 
seeing that his mechanical capabilities do 
not rank high, it struck him that he might 
be able to make picture frames and sell 
them. He became acquainted with a young 
man at a local shop who allowed him to 
watch him at work in the evenings, and good- 
naturedly gave him a few hints as to the 
purchase of materials, &c. By good fortune 
the first frame he made sold immediately 
for 6s. 6d. and, greatly encouraged, he 
persevered at his work and for about three 
years made an average profit of 7s. 6d. 
weekly. But the business did not seem 
capable of much extension, and once again 
he looked around to see if he could not 
develop his faculties in some more lucra- 
tive direction. When he had saved a few 
shillings he decided to invest them in such 
small and tempting articles as trinkets, which 
he sold to his acquaintances on the weekly 
instalment system. 

Then came what must be called a disaster. 
Mrs. Bullen’s great grandfather died and left 
a sum of money in consols to be divided 
among about thirty of his great-grand- 
children, and Mrs. Bullen’s share suddenly 
became payable. It amcunted to £150, 
and she, being anxious to help her husband, 
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begged him to 
take a_ small 
shop, where 
she might de- 
velop a_busi- 
ness in fancy- 
needlework for 
which she had 
great capacity. 
Mr. Bullen was 
frightened at 
the idea, and 
for some time 
resisted it, but 
Mrs. Bullen 
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the third stage 
of the day’s 
labour was 
reached. This 
consisted of 
delivering the 
finished orders 
at different 
houses, quite a 
reminiscence 
of the laundry 
days, and was 
so tiring that 
Mr. Bullen 





insisted and 
at length he 
vielded. Then, 
as so often happens, he became keener on the 
point than his wife, only stipulating that he 
should have one half of the shop for picture 
framing and picture selling. The shop was 
taken in Lordship Lane, and stocked partly 
on credit—another great mistake. 

And now they found how difficult it is for 
young shopkeepers to resist the blandish- 
ments of commercial travellers, who are so 
optimistic in their views of everything being 
all right, no matter how the shop-keeper runs 
into debt. The Bullens found their obliga- 
tions accumulating, the expenses of the shop 
were heavy, the picture framing business 
fluctuated according to the time of the year, 
and worst of all the fancy business was an 
utter failure ; but having made the plunge it 
was not easy to stop, and so matters went 
from bad to worse. 

In one way the life brought reminiscences 
of the old whaling days; there it often hap- 
pened that for a month at a time there was 
little or nothing to do but pretend to be at 
work, then suddenly on the capture of a 
whale there would be an outburst of furious 
energy on the part of all hands, lasting some- 
times for a week with scarcely any break for 
food or rest. In like manner, when there 
was a rush of orders, Mr. Bullen has, for three 
weeks at a stretch, risen at three in the morn- 
ing and worked hard in his shop until eight, 
then rushed off to the Meteorological Office, 
and commenced a second stage of his day’s 
work, mostly at figures, which did not end 
until five o’clock. At five he would often 
have to go and buy materials for frame- 
making, and then, when he got to Dulwich, 
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confesses 
he often 
got to bed 
at midnight 
in a state of utter exhaustion. 

A breakdown in health, the inevitable 
result of such a life, soon pulled him 
up. He had received many warnings, but 
had disregarded them. -One morning, how- 
ever, when he was going to the office he had 
only got a mile away from home when in 
Green Lane, Dulwich, he felt, as he phrases 
it, as if “‘the world were slipping away from 
him.” The next thing he knew was that a 
workman was fanning him. He struggled 
to his feet and went to a doctor who was a 
customer of his. ‘ Now, my boy,” said the 
doctor, who listened to his story with great 
kindness, “ you can go on like this for twelve 
months and then you'll die, but if you leave 
off this fearful struggle and take life as 
quietly as you ought to do you may live to a 
green old age.” Mr. Bullen was so impressed 
with the warning that he gave up his business 
at a cost of losing nearly all he possessed 
in the world, but he has never since regretted 
doing so. 

During this period of trial Mr. Bullen’s 
customers and creditors showed him every 
kindness and consideration, and this was one 
of the brightest spots ina dark time. ‘To-day 
he numbers many of them among his close 
friends, and when he visits them they point 
with glee to the pictures hanging on their 
walls and recall when he made the frames and 
delivered them himself. 

About two years previous, in spite of 
worry, lack of sleep and insufficient food, 
Mr. Bullen had actually found a few minutes 
to essay a little writing. The physical act 
of writing he had always found agreeable, 
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but time secmed so precious that he had 
only used up odd minutes to try literature. 
Judging from the experience of some writers 
he was highly successful, for his first effort, 
a story, was accepted by Young England 
after being but twice rejected. His next 
was accepted by the Boys’ Own Paper, and 
then he began to feel that he had nothing 
more to write abéut. 

Amongst those who fell in with Mr. 
Bullen in the frame-making days was Mr. 
Arthur Twidle, an artist well known for 
many years to SUNDAY MAGAZINE readers. 
Mr. Twidle was greatly interested in all Mr. 
Bullen had seen, and constantly urged him 
to write a book about his adventures. Those 
wonderful stories which make ‘The Cruise 
of the Cachalot” so stirring a narrative were 
told bit by bit to Mr. Twidle, and at length 
he succeeded in getting him to write an 
article on “Humpback fishing in the 
Friendly Islands” which was brought by 
Mr. Twidle to the offices of Goop Worps. 
The information if:contained was so remark- 
able that the Editor found his credulity 
put to a severe test, but offered to publish 
it if the facts could be guaranteed. The 
guarantee was given and the article duly 
appeared in Goop Wurps, with some spirited 
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illustrations by Mr. Twidle—a happy col- 
laboration between author and artist which 
continues to this day. 

But this connection between author and 
artist was by no means the first one. During 
the talks which used to take place over the 
frame- making counter it suddenly struck 
the artist that Mr. Bullen would make an 
admirable model for a character in a serial 
story by Mr. Gilbert Parker which he was 
then illustrating. He threw out a hint to that 
effect, and a bargain was soon struck between 
the two men. Mr. Bullen was to go to Mr. 
Twidle’s studio at certain times and was to 
be paid for his services at the rate of 1s. 6d. an 
hour. The sequel to this little story came 
out at the National Club some years after, 
when Mr. Bullen, whose name had become a 
household word, was having luncheon with 
Mr. Gilbert Parker and some other gentle- 
men. 

“ Do you remember the character of 
in the ‘Seats of the Mighty,’ Mr. Parker?” 
Mr. Parker modestly remembered that well- 
known personage. 

“To you remember the drawings of him 
done by Mr. Twidle?” Again Mr. Parker 
remembered. 

*‘ Well,” added Mr. Bullen, to the astonish- 
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ment and amusement of the company, “I 
stood for that model.” 

When once Mr. Bullen’s health began to 
improve, the desire to write something grew 
very strong, and again he met with success, 
but the writing of an article always seemed 
to exhaust his capacity for several months. 
At last, having written eight short papers, 
he decided to try and write a book em- 
bodying his whale fishery adventures. The 
book was begun in a little house in 
Dulwich, and for about three weeks he 
wrote On an average two thousand words 
a day, then he grew discouraged, and feeling 
that he could never finish it, put the MS. 
away. 

About this time an article appeared in 
Nature on the cuttle fish. It contained 
statements to which Mr. Bullen, having some 
special knowledge of the monster, took excep- 
tion. He communicated with the editor and, 
as a result of the correspondence, he was 
invited to write an article upon the subject. 
When it appeared it attracted the attention 
of Dr. Andrew Wilson, who gave nearly a 
column of his science jottings in the Jius- 
trated London News to an appreciation of it. 


MR, BULLEN AT HIS STUDY DESK 





Not only did he do this, but he wrote to the 
author about it, and, deeming the time 
favourable, Mr. Bullen in his reply asked for 
introductions to literary people. ‘The Doctor 
briefly told him that any more “stuff” of 
the same kind was the best possible intro- 
duction and suggested sending something to 
Longman’s or the Cornhill. 

With so much encouragement, an article on 
“ Incidents of the Sperm Whale Fishery” was 
sent to Longman’s but was returned in two 
days. At that juncture stamps were scarce, 
and as the author could not afford to buy 
them he left his MS. at the office of the 
Cornhill with a fervent hope for its accept- 
ance. Mr. St. Loe Strachey published 
it, and when it came out Mr. Stead in the 
Review of Reviews spoke highly of it. 
Mr. Bullen wrote and thanked Mr. Stead for 
his kindness, and sought his advice as to the 
placing of the book he had begun some time 
ago. The natural advice to offer it to 
the publishers of the Cornhil. magazine 
followed, and Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
agreed to look at the MS. Meanwhile, in 
consequence of hearing that Mr. Strachey was 
connected with the Spectator, articles were 
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sent to him and accepted. He also gave 
Mr. Bullen invaluable encouragement and 
advice, and a friendship was then begun 
which has only deepened as time has gone 
by. 

‘With a clear prospect of getting “The 
Cruise of the Cachalot” published, Mr. Bullen 
was able to make immense progress with the 
MS., and finished it off at the rate of five 
thousand words a day. At length the day 
came for which he had worked and hoped 
so much; the morning’s post brought the 
joyful intimation that his work was accepted, 
and that what seemed in those days a princely 
sum would be paid for it. Here was a matter 
for rejoicing ; all those weary years of sea- 
faring life were yielding up an unexpected 
harvest, and the future seemed assured. 
Alas! that joy and sorrow must ever clasp 
hands. Even when the good news entered 
the house the messenger of death hovered 
close by, and in the afternoon of the day on 
which good fortune came to him, Mr. Bullen’s 
youngest child passed away for ever. 

The year following the publication of 
“The Cruise of the Cachalot” Mr. Bullen 
resigned his appointment at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, where he had been for six- 
teen years ata salary of £2 a week. It 
cannot fail to strike all who read his story 
what a remarkable fact it is that it should 
have taken him sixteen years to find his 
true vocation. 

Mr. Bullen was now fairly launched upon 
the third stage of his remarkable career. 
Applications for articles and bogks poured 
in, and not the least permanent portion of 
his good fortune befell him when Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll gave him the opportunity of 
reaching that great religious constituency 
among whom the British Weekly is so justly 
valued. ’ 

In addition to his literary work Mr. Bullen 
is greatly in demand as a speaker. For 
fifteen years he has spoken in the streets in 
connection with mission work, and cannot 
advocate too strongly the immense impor- 
tance of out-of-door preaching. When taking 
a service he has frequently prefaced his 
sermon with a solo. He has an excellent 
baritone voice, and some of the hymns, which 
he sings with so much pathos, he has sung 
in moments of danger when life seemed 
to be approaching its end. If you ask him 
what denomination he prefers he will tell 
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you he knows no division of Christian life, 
he will only admit being an evangelical of 
evangelicals. Scarcely a day goes by in the 
winter months without Mr. Bullen delivering 
a lecture on his sea adventures. By sea his 
wanderings make up a mileage not under 
600,000, but by land he bids fair to eclipse 
his sea record. He frequently travels 2000 
miles in a week, his engagements taking him 
day by day to very diverse places. On one 
occasion he visited in one week Huddersfield, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Ipswich, then worked up 
to Liverpool, from which city he travelled at 
all speed to Portsmouth to report the passing 
of Queen Victoria from Cowes to Portsmouth 
for the Daily Mail. 

It will naturally be thought that one who 
has travelled round the world so much has 
collected many treasures. Those things 
which Mr. Bullen values most are tied up in 
a little bundle, and they consist of certificates 
of good character. What journeys he 
travelled to collect them! He has quite a 
number of them, some written out on half 
sheets of paper, and some printed in the 
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best official syle; but they all point to 
the sobriety and excellent conduct of A.B. 
Seaman Bullen, or First, Second or Third 
Mate Bullen as the case may be. He has 
also another old friend, “A Complete Epi- 
tome of Practical Navigation,” a book which 
was his inseparable companion whilst acting 
as navigation officer on many a voyage. It 
bears the inscription— 


FRANK THOMAS BULLEN, 
Presented to me by Mr. James Scort, 
SS. Taiaroa, Sept. 11th, 1877. 
** Whatsoever ye do let it be done to the glory of 
God.” 
‘*O Lord, be Thou my guide and helper now 
and for ever.” 


Then there are treasures of recent days, 
the bound volumes of MSS. from which his 
books were set in type. They are all neatly 
and clearly written. At the beginning the 
writing is very open and the lines far apart, 
but as Mr. Bullen gets into his theme the 
writing becomes closer and closer until his 
MS. pages are almost as well filled as those 
of A.K.H.B. or Dr. Guinness Rogers. Other 
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treasures are constantly cropping up. A 
letter from Alec Falconer, rejoicing alike in 
the old days and the days that are is much 
prized by Mr. Bullen ; and hardly a day goes 
by without his receiving some expression of 
thanks and good-will from a large circle of 
friends who know him through reading his 
books. 

Mr. Bullen is all the sailor still, hearty, 
good-natured and loving a yarn. And his 
yarns are things to be remembered. He 
will lash the sea into a fury for you, put 
you on a sinking ship, and then, so vivid is 
his narrative, rescue you while your heart is 
thumping violently, and though you have not 
left his study you feel prompted to hail him 
as your deliverer. He holds that the world 
is brimming over with good people ard that 
consequently it is good to be in the world. 
But there is just one thing he takes excep- 
tion to. He cannot, to his great chagrin, 
although he has travelled 600,000 miles by 
sea, cross even the Channel without suffering 
a little from mal-de-mer, and then he owns 
that life for the time being is intolerable, and 
from one. pint of view at least he feels he 


has sailed the seas in Vain. 
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A COUNTRY LASSIE 


Her face has drunk the summer light, 


A blend of poppy and of corn ; 
Of April daybreak, August night, 
Those wayward eyes were born. 


Her hands, from gathering summer bloom, 


Have won the grace and scent of flowers ; 
Her hair has caught the fragrant gloom 
Of twilight hazel bowers. 


O maiden, may thy heart have won 
A kindred joy from babbling birds— 


A magic not to be undone, 


Of thoughts more sweet than words! 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


. OOR girl! how white she looks. 1 
wonder what is the matter with 
her? . . . I should like to find 
out. Can’t you scrape acquaint- 

ance, Hilda?” 

“1 could—an’I would. Nothing is easier 
ata Pension. But I’m not going to. You 
are such a goose, Jim! If a girl is pretty 
you always fall in love, and it is very tire- 
some to have one’s brother falling in love on 
a trip.” 

“T’ve not been even on the verge this 
time, yet, Hilda! And I’mold and sensible 
now. We haven’t had a trip together for 
ten years, so how can you know what I 
should do? . . . .It is simply a professional 
interest I feel in this case. She is so white 
and languid, and yet, somehow, I am sure I 
could do her good.” j 

“ Well, you are not going to try if I can 
help it. You doctor enough people for 
nothing at home !” 

“It need not be for nothing. 
be a duchess, for all ‘we know. 
married ? ” 

“ She is Miss Lilian Mackintyre, and her 
father is in the oil and candle trade. She is 
a poor artist, or, at least poor, and trying to 
set up as an artist. She came here about 
six weeks ago to paint flowers; but had an 
accident, and has not been able to do 
much.” 

The speaker’s brother put down his cigar 
and stared at his sister. 

“By Jove! How do you women find 
things out? We got here last night. We 
have been on the mountain all day. When 
did you learn the history of this girl?” 

** My neighbour at dinner is English,: 1 
talkative. And I saw that your eyes kept 
turning towards the white-faced girl, and I 
knew that you would want to ‘scrape 
acquaintance.’ So I made it my business 
to find out all about her. She is an ineli- 
gible, my dear boy! A poor struggling 
doctor can’t afford to take a professional 
interest in poor struggling artists. So be 
kind enough to take no notice of her !” 


She may 
Is she 


Jim Harrowby made no answer. He 
and his sister were sitting at one end of a 
broad balcony upon which the salon of the 
pension opened. 

A glorious view spread before them ; 
jake, mountain, and forest were bathed in 
silvery moonlight; and the air was cool 
and refreshing. Several small groups of 
people were on the balcony at first; but 
they all moved away presently, leaving the 
white-faced girl alone, a few paces from the 
Harrowbys. A streak of moonlight fell 
across her face, and Jim might be excused 
for finding that she made a lovely picture. 
Her hair was of a rare pale gold and fell in 
heavy waves round her white and delicately 
moulded face. A white shawl was drawn 
closely about her, and she leaned back in a 
lounge chair languid and frail, with eyes 
resting on the fair scenes spread before 
them: 

“She reminds me of one of those tall 
white lilies we saw in the high meadows to- 
day,” Jim remarked after a few moments’ 
silence. “What did you call them?” 

“Go to bed, Jim, and don’t talk non- 
sense,” said his sister rising. “You know 
we mean to have a long day to-morrow.” 

‘*But what was the name of that white 
flower?” he persisted. 

“St. Bruno’s lily,” Hilda said as she 
moved across the balcony. 

At the words the invalid girl turned her 
head quickly, and exclaimed: “ Pardon me! 
you are speaking of the St. Bruno’s lily, 
have you got one?” 

Hilda reluctantly stood still, and Jim 
rose and moved towards the girl. 

“No,” said Hilda, “we did not gather 
any, but we saw plenty.” 

“Oh! I have so longed to see them 
growing, and even not growing they are 
perfect. When I heard you mention it I 
hoped that you might have one. Many 
people gather all the flowers they see only to 
throw away again.” 

“Yes,” said Jim Harrowby, who was lean- 
ing against the rail of the balcony and look- 
ing down with much interest at the girl who 
attracted him so greatly. “Yes. It is 
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absolutely brutal the way women bring in 
great bunches of half-dead flowers, and 
only pitch them about. I often feel in- 
clined to accuse them of manslaughter, if 
not murder.” 

Miss Mackintyre laughed. “I wish you 
would! But I wanted a St. Bruno’s lily for 
professional purposes. I came up _ here 
purposely to see it in perfection and paint 
it. And I have not seen the ghost of a lily 
yet!” 

“You have been ill here?” Hilda asked. 
She saw that it was useless now for her to 
avoid the pretty invalid. The ice was 
broken, and Jim would be sure to plunge in, 
do what she would. How provoking it was 
that she had spoken the name of the flower 
so loudly ! 

“ Not exactly ill,” was the answer. “I 
slipped on the mountain, a day or two after 
I came, and had an awkward fall and 
strained something in my side. It is getting 


better, but I cannot go about yet, and it 
has been vexatious !” 

“Have you had proper treatment and 
medical advice?” Jim asked, in his kindest 


tone. 

“Ye—es—I suppose so. The people 
here have been ever so kind. And I am 
mending. They used to carry me out here, 
at first, and carry me back at night. But 
now I can crawl beautifully, and without 
much pain.” 

‘‘T don’t suppose you ought to,” said the 
young doctor, looking at her with a critical 
eye. 

“Jim, we really must turn in,” Hilda said. 
“You know we are to be called at three 
o'clock.” 

“May I help you in before we go?” he 
said, lingering. 

And to his delight the girl raised her- 
self, put out her hand, and said: “TI shall 
be very grateful if you will. Louis 
comes sometimes, but if he is busy it gets 
late, and I go in by myself, and that is 
rather an effort.” 

So Dr. Jim had the satisfaction of support- 
ing the slight frail form from the chair into 
the house, and then of half carrying her up- 
stairs to her own room. She stood for a 
moment, tall and white and graceful, with 
her hand in his, to thank him. “ You help 
me much more than Louis does, and without 
hurting me at all,” she said. 
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‘«‘ Because I am a medical man,” he said, 
smiling gravely, “and I know what is the 
matter with you.” 

The next evening after the fable @héte 
dinner, Jim Harrowby made his way direct 
to the side of Miss Mackintyre, who with the 
help of the factotum — Louis—had been 
settled in her chair on the balcony. 

“T have brought you something,” he said, 
placing on the little table beside her a glass 
in which were two or three perfect specimens 
of St. Bruno’s lily. 

A rosy flush of pleasure lighted her fair 
face. “ Beautiful things! How beautiful! ” 
she cried, touching them caressingly, and 
turning them this way and that to see them 
in every aspect. “The first time I saw one 
was six years ago, when my father and I came 
up here for one night. And I have always 
been wishing to come again for the sake of 
seeing the St. Bruno’s lily, but never could 
until this year. And now, I was afraid I 
should have to go away without painting it. 
How can I thank you enough for remember- 
ing? . . . Somehow, the kindness of people 
since I have been poor and ill, makes me 
ashamed of all the cynical things I used to 
say and believe about the world when I was 
ri—when I was well. I wish I could thank 
you adequately.” 

He drew a chair near to her, and said: 
“ Shall I tell you how you can thank me— 
much more than thank me—confer a great 
favour upon me ?” 

She nodded, with a little incredulous 
smile. 

“You see, I am a doctor, and a doctor 
never leaves his business instincts behind 
him, even on a holiday. Now I happen to 
be specially interested in spinal questions, 
and it is my belief that you have hurt your 
spine in this fall. I want to find out if 
I am right; and I want you to let me try 
to cure you, simply for my own gratification ; 
to satisfy my professional curiosity.” 

Miss Mackintyre did not answer im- 
mediately. She was evidently hesitating, 
her eyes resting on the lilies, which she still 
touched tenderly as only those who love 
flowers touch them—when Hilda came up to 
the two, and said, in a half-amused, half- 
angry tone: “I hope St. Bruno’s lilies have 
made you happy. We went miles out of our 
way to get them.” 


“ You were very, very kind! And now,” 
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ST. BRUNO’S LILY 


she hesitated again, and looked from one 
to the other ; “ Now your husband is offering 
to give me medical advice. He says he will 
try to cure me if I will let him. I don’t 
know what I ought to say.” 

“Take a few minutes to think it over 
then,” Jim said, hurriedly, rising and drawing 
Hilda away to the far end of the balcony. 

* Don’t tell her I am not your husband,” 
he said. © It will make it much easier, at 
first, for her if she thinks so. And I mean 
to go into this case. The old fool who 
attended her has done her all the harm that 
was possible, I cansee. But I am certain I 
can cure her, poor bruised lily ! ” 

“It’s the most unlucky thing that could 
have happened, Jim! . . . I am just ready 
to tear my hair when I think of it. I wish 
to heaven we had never come here. It was 
only because it was cheap and quiet, and I 
meant you to have a good holiday, and I 
thought there would be no one at this sort 
of place except passing tourists, coming for a 
night or so. Now, I see exactly what is 
going to happen to you, a far worse accident 
than breaking a few bones. No one will be 
able to cure you, if you let yourself go much 
further ; and it will be absolutely fatal to 
your prospects in life to go and fall de- 
liberately in love with a poor, delicate crea- 
ture who will be nothing but a burden.” 

“My dear Hilda!” he broke in with a 
laugh. “Do be reasonable! Poor she is, 
no doubt. But I never was, and never shall 
be a money-worshipper. She is not delicate 
by constitution, I can see that; and | shall 
make her strong again in a month, if I am 
allowed to have my own way. As for falling 
deliberately in love—I didn’t. I fell the 
first moment I saw her.” 

“Heaven help the man! I may just as 
well be passive then—unless you will come 
away—at once ?” 

“ Just as well. Of course I am not going 
away. Leave her to find out by-and-by that 
I am not a married man. And don’t worry 
about me. It will be all well with me, if I 
ever win my fair St. Bruno’s lily. But I 
must cure her first.” 

“ What helpless fools men are!” Hilda 
ejaculated. And Jim, laughing, left her and 
went back to the invalid’s side. 

“ Well!” he said. ‘“ Have you decided ? 
Can you trust me? And are you going to 
grant my request ?” 
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“ Yes, to each question,” she said, smiling 
as she looked up into his kind face. 


II 


For three whole weeks Dr. Harrowby kept 
his patient in bed—not allowing her even to 
sit up. She was determined to let this 
heaven-sent stranger have a fair chance and 
obeyed him to the letter. Indeed, doctor 
and patient were equally well satisfied, and 
between them the new treatment was a per- 
fect success. He visited her twice a day, 
and made no longer a visit than professional 
matters required. Hilda went now and 
again to make civil inquiries after the invalid, 
and sometimes took her flowers which Jim 
had gathered specially for her. But Hilda 
was not sympathetic, and Miss Mackintyre 
felt it. 

“She does not like her husband to take 
up a case in his holidays,” she reflected, 
“and no wonder. I am sure she must 
grudge his time and his society to any one. 
He is so nice. I shall be almost sorry to 
be well, and to have to part. But he shall 
be my ‘medical man’ henceforth—whether 
he cures me or not—whenever I want one in 
London,” 

Marie, the chamber-maid, was very much 
devoted to Lilian Mackintyre; and for a 
poor artist the tips the invalid gave were 
enormous. She had no lack, therefore, of 
attention and kindness. 

At last the three weeks of enforced 
imprisonment came to an end; and Lilian 
found herself entirely free from pain and 
able to walk alone. 

“Your husband is wonderfully clever!” 
she said to Hilda, the first evening they met 
once more on the balcony of the hotel. “I 
shall tell all my friends about him when I go 
home, and I shall be obliged to go soon now. 
I hope I shall see you often in London.” 

Hilda did not respond, but she rather 
ostentatiously smoothed out a ribbon with 
her left hand as she said: “I can’t think 
how you came to imagine that Jim was my 
husband instead of my brother. You might 
have seen that I wore no wedding-ring. Not 
that it is of any consequence. But he is 
only a poor man—not able to afford to have 
a wife. He is only beginning to get a small 
practice, and we are in quite an unfashion- 
able part of town.” 
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Lilian’s pale face had flushed crimson. 
« I—1 took for granted from the first that 
he was your husband, and he did not cor- 
rect me when I spoke of you as his wife. . . 
but perhaps it was better, and I am very 
grateful to him—more than I can say. If 
I can do anything i 

** Oh, don’t let it weigh upon your mind,” 
Hilda said, not ungraciously. This poor 
girl need not worry about payment. If she 
could only be induced not to let Jim do 
anything foolish in the way of an engage- 
ment: that was all Hilda wanted. “Jim 
always enjoys taking up a bit of gratuitous 
work like this,” she went on. “And you 
have not given him any trouble; and he is 
pleased to have been right about you. So 
don’t think any more about us when we 
have parted.” 

Then she went away, and Lilian sat gazing 
at the glistening peaks of snow far away, at 
the dim lake and the dark woods with eyes 
that had become strangely shy and full of a 
new sweetness. 

It was kind of him not to have told her 
he was unmarried. She had been so abso- 
lutely at. her ease with him, and had felt 
quite unafraid of expressing her gratitude for 
his kindness, her pleasure in his company 
and conversation. Now—oh! it was very 
tiresome. . . . And yet she was conscious 
that she was glad—oh ! so glad—so absurdly 
glad! Of course, it was “of no conse- 
quence” to his sister, nor to him. But to 
her 

His voice suddenly fell upon her ear with 
a new and strange thrill. “ Would you like 
to walk—once—to the end of the terrace 
and back? I will allow that. And then 
you must go in.” 

She looked up with the new shyness 
which had fallen upon her, and he knew 
that she knew. 

“ Will you come ?” he said, with a throb- 
bing heart. 

And she rose, put her hand on his arm, 
and went down to the steps at the end of the 
‘terrace, without a word. The nightingales 
were singing ; the sunset lights were fading 
from water and mountain. The sweetness of 
the summer evening rested on everything, 
and the two knew, before a word was said, 
that they were lovers. 

“ Lilian, it is madness of course in my 
position. I am only a poor struggling 








doctor, and you a poor struggling artist, but 
I have loved you from that first evening. Will 
you wait till I can make you my wife?” 

“Tor a century, if you like,” was her 
foolish answer; but it satisfied him, and 
there were at least two people in the hotel 
that night who thought this old world of 
ours a paradise. 


Ill 


THERE was great excitement at the hotel: 
I¢ was whispered about that Mr. Munro, the 
Scotch millionaire, was coming. He had 
telegraphed for rooms from Lucerne, and 
the host and hostess soon made the news 
known. The Hotel, or Pension “St. 
Bruno,” was not much patronised by 
millionaires. It was off the beaten tourist 
track and was too cheap to be fashionable. 
Every one is interested in millionaires. It 
is something even to be under the same 
roof with a man who can count his posses- 
sions by millions. Lilian Mackintyre was 
apparently moved by the common curiosity. 
She had begged Jim Harrowby not to men- 
tion their engagement even to his sister, and 
they had not seen much of one another. 
She had told him that she would probably 
have to leave the Pension St. Bruno in a 
day or two, as her friends were on their way 
to meet her and take her home. 

“ They don’t know yet that I am cured,” 
she said. “I want to surprise them, and 
show myself whole, and you who made me 
so at the same moment.” 

“T suppose there will be no difficulty 
about me, will there ?” the young man asked, 
with some diffidence. ‘ Will they give me 
my lily—my flower of paradise—without 
making a trouble of it, do you think ?” 

“T generally get my own way,” she said, 
‘and I will take it this time.” 

When the afternoon came when Mr. Munro 
was to arrive, the visitors in the pension, the 
servants, and the heads of the establishment 
were all on the watch, and Lilian refused to 
go out for an easy excursion which Jim pro- 
posed. The only carriage possessed by the 
place had been sent to meet the steamer at 
the nearest village on the lake. There was 
a drive of two miles up through the chest- 
nut woods by a steep rough road, which was 
pleasanter to walk. When the carriage 
arrived at the door and the landlord ran 
forward with his best bow, while the land- 
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ST. BRUNO'S LILY 


lady called up her best smile, the driver 
grinned and shrugged his shoulders. The 
carriage was empty, but for luggage and 
wraps. 

“Milford had got out to walk. ‘The 
signorina met him and said it was best; 
they are coming, slowly. Here they are !” 

Jim Harrowby had been beguiled by 
Hilda into returning from the excursion in 
time to see the arrival of the great man ; and 
they were both resting on the bench in the 
shade of the house when the carriage drove 
up. 

Jim was on the point of entering the 
house when Hilda caught him by the sleeve. 
“Jim! Look! it is—yes, it is your St. 
Bruno’s lily hanging on his arm.” 

Under the vine pergola came the new 
and distinguished stranger, an insignificant, 
grey-haired, plainly dressed man, and, with 
her arm through his, Lilian Mackintyre, 
her face slightly flushed, but smiling 
happily. 

“ What, by all that’s sane, what does it 
mean?” Jim exclaimed, frowning and drawing 
back. 

But Lilian had seen him, and nodded, at 
the same time saying something to her com. 
panion. They came directly to the brother 
and sister. 

“Dr. Harrowby,” said the great man, put- 
ting out his hand shyly, “my daughter 
has been telling me all you have done for 
her. I came here expecting to find her 
a helpless invalid, and she meets me on 
the way as well as ever. And all is due to 
your kindness and skill, she tells me.” 

Jim went very red; gave a reluctant hand 
to the millionaire, looked angrily at Lilian, 
muttered something about a mere profes- 
sional intérest in a rather curious case, and 
went into the house. His “poor artist” 
the daughter of a millionaire! As a matter 
of course she was lost to him. . . . How 
could he expect that her father would give 
such a prize to him? And no doubt that 
was why she had bidden him not to speak 
of their engagement. She meant to throw 
him over, of course. He could not ask the 
daughter of a millionaire to wait for him. 
It*was all over! 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Hilda came in, all smiles and excitement. 

“Jim ! you queer old boy! Why did you 
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dash off in that rude way? He is de- 
lightful! And isn’t it a romantic affair, 
altogether? She wanted to see life as a 
poor artist would see it ; and she persuaded 
her father to let her come here alone, under 
her mother’s name. I think she can _ per- 
suade him to anything. And Mr. Munro 
can talk of nothing but your skill and kind- 


ness. Jim! your fortune is made. They 
will get you into the finest practice in 
London.” 


“ Fuge !” he said, puffing gloomily at his 
pipe. .* They will forget all about me when 
they get back.” 

“ Not they—at least she won’t! Now 
don’t be a stupid grumpy old bear! She 
said she was longing for her father to know 
you. Get dressed and come down to 
dinner in a decent temper—do! ” 

After dinner, while Miss Harrowby was 
entertaining Mr. Munro, Lilian asked Jim 
to go with her as far as the end of the 
terrace. He went, but his face was still 
dark. 

“Itis odious of you to be so disagreeable 
to my father,” she began. “I wonder what 
you mean by it?” 

“ IT simply mean that you have been play- 
ing with me, and that no man likes to be 
made a fool of, Miss Munro. Why did you 
masquerade as a poor artist? Why——” 

“That comes well from you, Dr. 
Harrowby!” she broke in. “ Why did you 
masquerade as a married man? I had very 
good reasons for not going about the world 
as a millionaire’s daughter. Now, tell me, 
sir! Would you have taken the least 
interest in my poor spine if you had known 
who I was?” 

“Perhaps not. But “ 

“Oh! Jim, my own dear Jim! Be 
honest,” and she caught his hands and 
looked into his eyes. “Should I ever have 
been the happy woman I am to-day if I had 
not ‘masqueraded’? Should I ever have 
known that the best man in the world loved 
me, ‘ for myself alone,’ as the novels say, if 
I had been ‘Miss Munro’? You made me 
love you. Come, and tell my father all 
about it and hear what he says.” 

He did as she wished; and Mr. Munro 
said that, on the whole, he was not sur- 
prised. 

















HE work among our so!diers which 
has been so greatly blessed of God, 
during the prolonged campaign, is 
still being vigorously maintained. 

The South Africa General Mission had 
decided to bring Mr. James Taylor home 
again that he might undertake deputation 
work, and thus help to get in the £14,000 
required for establishing the different soldiers’ 
homes. But now, owing to the great need, 
he will remain in the field, and be joined by 
Mr. Robert Fleming, late 15th (The King’s) 
Hussars, who sailed for Durban a week or 
so since. 

Some most interesting details have come 
to hand from Mr. Darroll. Writing from 
Pretoria, he says : k 

“ The present ‘ block-house’ system along 
the lines of communication has necessitated 
a new mode of working. ‘There are now so 
many small camps; and the men are dis- 
tributed in the various block-houses and 
forts, and the only possible way of reaching 
them is by constant travelling. Mr. Tervit 
Lindly offered to join me for this work, so 
we approached the Army headquarters on 
the subject, and they have granted us some 
special facilities. 

“We have just returned from our first 
journey —Pretoria to Pietersburg—for which 
we had the use of a special van, with 
authority to be attached and detached at 
any station as required. We left Pretoria 





with large supplies of papers made up into 
bundles, consisting of illustrated and weekly 
papers, South Africa Pioneers and other reli- 
gious papers, also writing paper, envelopes 
and pencils for free distribution, and some 
groceries for the men to purchase, such as 
milk, butter, sugar, matches, &c. 

‘Our first experiences were in connection 
with South African shunting, and cooking 
under difficulties, holding on to our pots lest 
our dinner be lost and everything turned 
top sy-turvy on account of the terrific bumping 
with other trucks. But we are rejoicing 
over the Lord’s goodness to us during the 
trip. 

“Our first halt was at Nylstroom, where 
we saw the Commandant, who gave us a free 
hand among his men, some of the ‘ North- 
amptons.’ Healso directed us to a mounted 
infantry column lying near his camp, and we 
went to see the officer commanding. On 
hearing our mission he was most kind, and 
as he told us his column was leaving the 
next day we arranged for a meeting among 
them that night. At 5.30 we carried up our 
little organ to the ‘ Northamptons’ and had 
a short meeting, and then went over to the 
other camp. As soon as I commenced 
playing the men gathered round, and it was 
like the old-time open-air services to see a 
great crowd. again holding bits of candles in 
their hands for light. ‘They were standing 
round us ‘nine-deep’ and we had a splendid 
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TAKING THE GOSPEL FROM BLOCK-HOUSE TO BLOCK-HOUSE 


meeting. Afterwards we offered stationery 
and Testaments to any who required them. 

««¢Just what we’re wanting,’ said they. 

«So Mr. Tervit and I were kept hard at it 
for a while, giving out to nearly every man 
in the column. Among them was one of 
Miss McCarthy’s Kimberley lads. He was 
delighted to know | belonged to ‘the same 
Mission,’ and showed me a Bible she had 
given him: 

“The next day we spent in visiting, and 
distributing stationery and literature, while 
in the evening we had another meeting with 
the ‘Northamptons.’ It was very cold, so 
the sergeant-major lent us his stove and a 
bucket of hot coals, which was a real help. 

“ Next morning we left for Piet Potgieter’s 
Rust. We were preceded by a train with an 
escort of Nylstroom men who advertised us 
well along the line, and at every stopping 
place we found a crowd waiting for the 
‘Soldiers’ Home Van’ with its supplies. 

“At a small station we met a young 
Christian officer who has services for his 
men two or three times a week, I left him 
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a quantity of stationery and arranged to send 
him some hymn-books for his meetings. 
We stayed the week end at Piet Potgieter’s 
Rust. I called on the ‘O.C.’ and he said : 

«This van is a splendid idea! What 
denomination are you ?’ 
“On my telling him our work was inter- 
denominational, he said : 
«“«That’s splendid ! 
the men.’ 

“ He had it announced that we should have 
a meeting in one of his camps on a hill 
adjoining the station at 4 P.M.; and another 
in a goods shed (which he had cleaned up 
for the occasion) at 6.30 on the Sunday. 
It rained in torrents most of the day, so we 
were unable to have the afternoon meeting. 
We lit up the shed with candles placed in 
bottles, and taking in our cooking stove for 
warmth, the place was made very cosy. A 
nice number of the men came, and we had 
a good time. The next day we moved on, 
distributing paper, &c., at all the small camps 
along the line. As our van had to be handed 
in at Pretoria by June 30 we could only give 
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***We had a splendid meeting’” 
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one night to Pietersburg, which we spent in 
the Gordons’ camp. A great crowd came 
to our service. It was good to come in touch 
with the Christians here, who are very keen 
that a soldiers’ home should be opened 
amongst them. 

“ We started on our return journey at five 
o’clock the next morning, staying a day at 
Warm Baths, where we had a meeting, and 
nearly every man off duty attended. Here, 
as elsewhere, the cry was: ‘Can’t you come 
again next week?’ But we have the other 
lines to attend to, and if all the ground is to 
be covered, we need more workers to come 
to our aid. 

“The following morning we went over to 
Warm Baths Hotel, which is now a large 
hospital, and visited some of the patients in 
the enteric ward. In the afternoon we left 
Pretoria, making one more halt for a day at 
Pienaar’s River. 

“‘ Our friend, Mr. Gibson, has offered us the 
use of two bicycles, so that on our next trip 
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—Pretoria to Klerksdorp—we shall be able 
to visit many more of the isolated camps and 
block-houses. I think we generally write on 
the bright side, but there is a dark side to 
soldiers’ work—and very dark it is too, as 
all those working among the men know. 
We could speak of the terrible gambling 
and other vices, and of the few—how few 
they look in comparison to the others—who 
are standing out for God. We find the men 
do not want God, for they love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are 
evil. Our desire is that our Lord may 
deepen His work in us that we may be 
His channels of living water to these needy 
ones. Brethren, pray for us!” 

So many friends have been sympathetically 
watching this special branch of the S.A.G.M. 
work in South Africa, and also the excellent 
work carried on by others amongst our 
soldiers, that we feel that they will be re- 
joiced to have these details from the lines of 
communication. 


A WAYSIDE LESSON 


By AGATHA 


E have had no regular holiday 
this year, but living in the 
country and within easy reach 


of the sunny south coast I have 
planned sundry day-trips for myself and 
children. 

Yesterday I sent them with their nurse 
for a short excursion by sea, while I, who 
am one of the worst of sailors, took to my 
wheel, and, easily covering the distance by 
land, met them on the beach of one of our 
most popular holiday resorts. The beach 
was thronzed with happy children, but there 
was room for mine. My little son, dazzled 
but not awed by the great shining sea, sat on 
the shingles, shuffling the sturdy little legs 
that are yet not bold enough to bear his 
weight, and, waving a penny spade above 
his head, screamed in merry defiance of the 
advancing waves. By-and-by, in the late 
afternoon, I took them to the pier and, 
turning regretfully from their smudgy, sun- 
burnt, happy faces, left them to the dancing 
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of the waves ; and knowing it to be too late 
to ride with pleasure upon lonely country 
roads, took train for home. 

Waiting at the suburban station near which 
Ihad stored my bicycle for the day, I noticed 
the dusky platform grow suddenly bright 
with a little flock of children. ‘There were 
five girls and one small boy, all dressed in 
white, and all, save one little maiden who 
was crying with toothache, were very bright 
and merry. 

«And you are to come again at Christmas,” 
said the biggest girl, who was evidently not 
of the family. 

“Yes; and I’m to have a new dolly at 
Christmas,” was the quick reply. 

“ And me too,” chimed in a still younger 
voice. 

The two-year-old little boy was drowsy, 
but cheerful. His mother held him fast in 
her arms, grasping him with a tender close- 
ness that was not necessary to his safety. I 
was able to help her in sundry little ways 
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A WAYSIDE LESSON 


when we had to change trains inthe dark, 
a few minutes after commencing our slow, 
roundabout journey; and, in the new carriage, 
as I sat immediately opposite her, I thought 
what a clever, cheerful, trim little English- 
woman she must be to have her children all 
so clean and happy at nine o’clock at night, 
after fifteen hours’ holiday-making. 

The tiny- man carried a tin pencil-case. 
He pulled off its lid many times and lamented 
that there was “ nussin in.” 

“T’ll put some in presently, sonnie,” 
the comforting assurance. 
at home.” 

The little creature beside me was crying 
very quietly. I had nothing wherewith to 
comfort her, save chocolate, which, to have 
offered, would have been cruel. 

“Does it ache so very badly?” I asked her. 

And the mother, nodding serenely, made 
much of the fact that she had toothache 
tincture at home which would soon make it 
better. 

We had no more than settled down when 
the third adult occupant of our compart- 
ment attracted my attention—a stout, happy- 
faced woman, dressed in deep mourning, who 
held upon her ample lap a _ loose-limbed, 
sickly looking child of some seven years. 

The child was restless, and to me, a 
stranger, appeared either sullen or peevish. 
Her nurse lavished many small tendernesses 
upon her which met with no response. 

“She’s tired,” explained the motherly 
woman, with a confidential nod to me. 
“ She’s yust back from Hong Kong.” 

“ Ts she your little girl?” I asked. 

“Oh to; she’s my youngest sister’s. They 
came back last week-end. My sister has 
brought back five, and I’m taking these two 
home for a holiday. Their father died three 
months ago. This one is just like him;” 
and the kind soul drew the unresisting morsel 
of humanity close to her bosom. 

She liked to talk, and I liked to listen; 
the mother of the five children listened also, 
and it was easy to detect a growing wistful- 
ness in her blue eyes as the simple little tale 
was unfolded : 

“« My sister is only twenty-seven. They 
have been so good to her on the boat coming 
home. They collected three hundred 
pounds for her and she is to have ten 
shillings a week pension besides. But— 
she’s going to put the children in a home. 


was 
“ [ve got plenty 
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I don’t want her to. I shall keep that one 
if I can anyhow ;” and she pointed towards 
the child who sat opposite her. 

The little girl in her arms turned her eyes 
drowsily upon me, but otherwise showed not 
the least concern as to whether or not she 
would be “ put into a home.” 

Then the mother of five spoke up 
earnestly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put them away if I were 
your sister. I would keep them about me. 
A father is the best to earn money for the 
children ; but a mother can struggle on best. 
Yes, I know that myself.” 

Her dress and hat and gloves were alike 
neat, her children’s socks and slippers were 
so smart that they must all have been new 
this week. 

*« My husband is in the asylum,” she said 
to me, “and his case is hopeless, but I have 
kept my children with me. I have a little 
shop in Road, and so I manage very 
well. I have one more child, a boy, the 
eldest of them all.” 

I looked from one to the other of the 
women. ‘They knew before, by a chance 
remark, that I was a mother and that my 
children had gone home by boat with their 
nurse. A sudden boldness seized me, an 
unusual desire to be known by that brave 
little mother of six for what I am. 

“My baby’s father died long before he 
was born,” I said; “but I think with you. 
A mother should, if possible, keep her 
children close beside her.” 

The little Hong Kong orphans alighted 
soon after at a dark wayside station. They 
were being primed with large promises of 
Uncle Ted being on the platform some- 
where, and of going home in a cab with him. 

My turn came next. I had to push my 
bicycle up a mile of steep hillside in the 
darkest of country roads, but my children 
would be safely home before me and I was 
sure of my welcome. 

Another mile of railway and the cheerful 
little mother, who had given me such a 
lesson of hope and patience, would leave the 
train with her tired family and would carry 
the two-year-old boy for a long mile, all up- 
hill, till she reached the little shop in 
Road, where she “ manages ” so very well. 

But to-day, and for many days to come, 
she will live in my mind as a beautiful type 
of English womanhood. 














THE NEW 


INDIA 
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with the India of thirty years ago. 

Great changes are moving forward, 

and I wish to show how they are 
affecting the native religions of India. 

A never-to-be-forgotten sight in India is 
the holy city of Benares as seen from the 
river. The traveller notices that the Ganges 
there is like a bent bow, that the insur- 
gent stream is thus quietly and ceaselessly 
sapping the unprotected mud foundations, 
and that it will by-and-by sweep them all 
away. He is rowed through a vast floating 
flower-garden formed by the offerings of the 
devotees ; and he passes many a smouldering 
corpse with its feet in the river Ganges. He 
finds no houses on the east side of the Ganges, 
for the priests teach that the river there has no 
purifying virtue, as they wish to concentrate 
all the wealth on the other side. Many of 
the temples and the forty-seven ghats or 
bathing-stairs along the banks are in ruins, 
while others are off the perpendicular and 
rent from top to bottom. That is a true 
parable of the Hinduism of to-day. Many 
of its institutions survive and will survive 
stubbornly for generations; but resistless 
and ever-increasing pressures are under- 
mining the ideas upon which the whole 
fabric rests. The abiding strife between the 
sacred river and the sacred buildings is also 
a truthful emblem of the irreconcilable 
contradictions that reside in the heart ot 
Hinduism. 

But this illustration of decay scarcely 
does justice to the facts. For modern 
Hinduism is assailed, not only in its founda- 
tion-ideas, but also in every part of its 
system. The pressure upon it is atmo- 
spheric ; and escape from, or defence against 
it, there is none. Crossing the Atlantic 
in summer, one often finds the vessel 
surrounded by small icebergs, which look 
like a flock of very white sheep. When 
they started on their career southwards, these 
icebergs were, as their name suggests, ice- 
mountains. But the warmer waters of the 
Gulf Stream are always playing upon them 
beneath, and the sun is shining upon them 
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above ; and as they are always moving into a 
more genial clime, they must soon melt 
away. And that is a symbol of the in- 
evitable and steady decay of Indian religions. 
The aim of this article is to show how 
many of the Hindu religious ideas and 
customs are quietly dissolving as winter 
dissolves at the approach of spring. 
Government has a foremost place among 
these disintegrating forces. If a Briton 
wishes to increase his gratitude for the insti- 
tutions of his country, let him go to India. 
They love their land best who have 
seen other lands. That our little, far-off 
island should have dominion over some 
300,000,000 in India, with their three 
hundred languages, is one of the greatest 
marvels and romances of Providence. Our 
country did not wish to conquer India, but 
empires have been thrust upon it. Our 
statesmen have been compelled to annex 
while protesting against annexation. “We 
have conquered and peopled the half of the 
world,” says Seeley, “in a fit of absence of 
mind.” A Briton may be forgiven his patri- 
otic pride when he considers what his 
country is doing for this wonderful land and 
people. India to-day presents such a spec- 
tacle of the just and generous treatment of 
a subject people as has never been equalled 
since the dawn of history. Britain holds 
India by “the divine right of good govern- 
ment.” Its maxim is that “rules only exist 
for the good of the ruled.” It is com- 
puted that the Pax Britannica has added 
100,000,000 to the population. All Indians 
are now perfectly equal before the law, 
and this is fatal to caste, which is the core of 
Hinduism, and which necessarily ignores the 
sacredness of personality, and the rights of the 
poor. Caste and its attendant inhumanities 
cannot survive generations of just govern- 
ment. Such a rule is a very effective method 
of teaching that God has made of one blood 
all nations and classes of men. A friend saw 
some Brahmins ina narrow lane approaching 
three or four Sudra women. The “ twice- 
born ” shouted to the women to get out of 
their way. The women, unabashed, gaily 
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THE NEW INDIA 


moved forward, and burst into laughter as the 
Brahmins fled from the defiling shadow. 
This is an allegory. It is plain that the 
“touch-me-not” high-class Brahmins will soon 
find it very hard to nurse their dignity. 

Civilisation is shaking Brahmanism to its 
centre. That creed can hardly lodge in the 
same mind with modern education. Rail- 
ways show no respect for caste; and the 
Indians are extremely fond of railway travel- 
ling. Medicine is working for a beneficent 
and far-reaching revolution. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the good influences of 
medical missions and benevolent hospitals. 
Indian girls are learning to nurse in imitation 
of their sisters in our country, and as nurses 
they are doing work forbidden by their re- 
ligious customs. It has been discovered that 
the sacred rats carry the deadly contagion of 
the plague. The municipality has introduced 
water into Calcutta. All classes have access 
to the taps in the streets. Some declined 
to drink the municipal water because the 
engines were greased and worked by Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans. But the “ Hindu 
Society for the Preservation of the Eternal 
Religion determined that, although it was 
unlawful for men of different castes to drink 
out of the same _ vessel, 
yet, as the people had 
to pay taxes to meet the 
expenses of bringing the 
water, this should be re- 
garded as a sufficient atone- 
ment for violating the ordi- 
nances of the Hindu 
religion.” Yet low-caste 
people are not permitted 
to approach any of the 
tanks. These changes are 
daily ringing the death-knell 
of the old system. 

Famine has also helped 
to create the new India. 
Hunger is a great leveller 
and equaliser. Tens of 
thousands of all castes 
have lived together and 
eaten together. Millions 
have been deeply touched 
by the fact that while their 
fellow-religionists left them 
to starve, and often tried 
to embezzle the famine fund, 
peoples in far-off lands have 
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sent them shiploads of food and vast sums of 
money. All can understand such object- 
lessons, especially as they recognised the 
hand of God in the famine. Moreover, the 
recent census shows that while the popula- 
tion has been thinned by famine in the native 
states, it has increased in the districts under 
British rule. The help given, on such an 
enormous scale, to the famishing has turned 
the hearts of the common people to our 
government and our religion. 

The absurdities of Hinduism must in- 
creasingly alienate the Hindus, for they are 
very sensitive to ridicule. The very images 
and pictures of their gods provoke laughter : 
witness Hanuman, the Monkey God, “an 
ancient and honourable member of the 
Hindu Pantheon.” They are taught that a 
tortoise holds up the world. Their idols, 
often shockingly repulsive, are, one may say, 
kept on board wages. They are waked, 
washed, dressed, fanned ; have meals served 
up to them, and also water to wash the 
mouth; are taken out for an airing, and 
attended carefully by the priests. A traveller 
tells that he saw some boxes at a railway- 
station labelled, ‘‘ Gods, with care.” Hin- 
duism leaves no part of a Hindu’s daily life 
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4 WOMAN WORSHIPPING THE SACKED TULSI PLANT 


untouched, and it makes ridiculous nearly 
everything it touches. The students in a 
college I visited, had a social meeting. They 
required five separate tables, five sets of 
cooks, and five kinds of food. An Indian 
student was at a supper-party in our country. 
He took an Anglo-Indian into his confi- 
dence and asked him to point out what kinds 
of food he might take without breaking caste. 
A dish of jelly attracted the Indian, and was 
recommended as safe. But after the jelly 
had been eaten, the waiter intimated that it 
was calf-foot jelly. That Indian had un- 
wittingly committed the greatest possible 
religious offence, lost his caste, and could be 
restored only by the most degrading cere- 
monies. Many Hindus worship serpents, 
and the demons who preside over cholera 
and small-pox. They make everything god 
but God. Burke said that he saw nothing 
astonishing in the fact that a temple had 
been erected to Warren Hastings at Benares, 
as the Indians erected temples to the fiends 
who presided over small-pox and murder. 
He would not dispute his claim to a place in 
such a pantheon. In many parts of India 
myriads erect in front of their door a square 
pedestal of masonry, and upon it they care- 
fully rear the tulsi plant. They worship it 
daily, as if it were a present deity, and at 
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night a lighted lamp is 
hung before it. The 
reason given for this cus- 
tom is, that the chief wife 
of Vishnu cursed her rival 
by changing her into this 
plant, and that Vishnu 
metamorphosed himself 
in order to be always near 
her. The missionary has 
often an encounter with 
the god-smiths and devil- 
smiths who abound in 
some of the towns. 
He adopts the methods 
employed in the forty- 
fourth chapter of Isaiah, 
and the idol-makers feel 
the power of the irony. 
“You take a stone,” says 
the missionary, “half of 
it you make into a door 
step and the other half 
into a god.” “True,” 
replies the Hindu, “ but 
there are my mother and my wife—both 
women. I respect the one and beat the 
other.” But there is no end to the absurdities 
of Indian superstitions. One sometimes meets 
white-robed Jains. They wear a white cloth 
over their lips lest in breathing they should 
kill an insect ; and, for the same reason, they 
won’t sit down till they have swept the seat 
with a brush, which they always carry with 
them. They leave no liquid uncovered lest 
an insect should be drowned in it, and they 
never eat in the dark lest they should swallow 
a fly. These Indian Pharisees strain at a 
gnat with a vengeance; and they can also 
swallow acamel. They believe that only that 
which goeth in at the mouth can defile a 
man. 

At Meerut railway station a fakir, or 
Indian saint, applied for a ticket. The 
station-master decided that he was more 
metal than man, and insisted upon booking 
him as “ goods by weight.” He had made 
himself famous by wearing 3? cwt. of chains 
in the hot weather. The station-master put 
him into the goods van. 

In the new India that is displacing the 
old many of these customs will probably soon 
die of exposure to the fresh air, and of the 
wonder and laughter which they draw forth. 
The inhumanity at the heart of Hinduism is 
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appalling, and must alienate even its most 
uneducated votaries as humane ideas spread 
among them. One may truly say that very 
many Hindu rites are diabolical. This strange 
system knows no touch of pity. Those who 
wish to understand this subject should read 
Wilkin’s “ Modern Hinduism,” especially the 
chapters on “Woman” and “ Death,” and 
also the most pathetic biography of “ Chun- 
dra Lela, the Converted Fakir.” The 
cruelties inflicted upon men and women in 
India, as pleasing to the gods, are well-nigh 
beyond belief. One widow who reports the 
agonies she endured, bursts out into this 
prayer, “ Oh God, I pray Thee, let no more 
women be born in this land!” The hurried 


traveller witnesses many distressing sights. - 


At Benares, in the cold winter 
morning, he may see old, shiver- 
ing women, up to the waist in 
the river, and drinking the water 
at a spot where the common 
sewer is pouring in the impuri- 
ties of the city. This is done 
in the belief that it secures the 
favour of their gods, and atones 
for all their sins, ‘The idea at 
the bottom of many of the 
rites seems to be to merit 
heaven by making earth as 
like hell as_ possible. The 
Abbé Dubois gives extracts from 
their laws which threaten the 
Hindu with hell unless he 
observes eighteen processes in 
some of the commonest details 
of daily life. Religion hinders many from 
taking the medicines that might give them 
relief. 

The horrors connected with Hindu wor- 
ship are made plain to the eye by the picture 
of Kali. One almost hesitates to reproduce 
it. She is a black woman with four arms, 
one of which brandishes a sword dripping 
with blood, while the other grasps the head 
of a giant she has killed. Another hand 
welcomes her worshippers, while the fourth 
is opened in the act of bestowing blessings. 
She wears a necklace of skulls, and a girdle 
of human hands. Her eyes are red; her 
hands, face, and breasts are besmeared with 
blood ; and her tongue, all red with blood, 
is rudely displayed. She is dancing on the 
breast of her husband. . This queen of terrors 
is supposed to frighten sinnérs into penitence 
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and virtue. The idea is that people must be 
scared into heaven. Human blood, it is 
believed, used to stream on her altars. She 
is the patroness of thieves. The Thugs and 
Dacoits, two precious brotherhoods of here- 
ditary murderers and robbers, used to offer 
sacrifices to her before starting for their 
exploits ; and to her they dedicated a portion 
of their spoils. 

He who visits the temple of Kali, at 
Calcutta, will have no desire to visit it 
again. (It it said that Calcutta derives its 
name from her—Kali’s City.) The sight is 
sickening and repulsive in the extreme. 
There is not one trace of reverence in 
the worship. The crowd around the 
temple is a shouting, hustling mob. Goats 
are usually offered, but the rich 
bring buffaloes. The goat must 
be without blemish. It is first 
bathed in the sacred waters of 
the adjoining Ganges. It is then 
brought to the temple, where its 
head is marked with red paint, 
c and crowned with rice and 
flowers. It is dragged to a 
wooden block, where it is cruelly 
pinned down. It _ struggles 
violently as if conscious of its 
fate, and its cries strangely re- 
semble those of a child in 
agony. Its head is severed at 
one blow, and given to the 
priest, while the body goes to 
the offerer. ‘There is often much 
haggling over the right position 
of the victim as the priest wishes to get as 
much of the neck as possible along with the 
head. ‘The blood squirts over the pavement ; 
and the body and head quiver after the 
knife has done its work. The ground is 
slippery with gore. On anaverage, one hun- 
dred goats are offered daily, and the number 
sometimes rises to a thousand. Several 
priests rudely contend for the chance of 
marking (for a consideration) with the sacred 
red paint the worshippers as they enter 
the shrine; and the surging women and 
children are in danger of being trampled in 
their eagerness to lay their offerings at the 
feet of the goddess. Religion could scarcely 
be made more disgusting. It is astonishing 
that any person should tolerate such abomi- 
nations. The sight of the goddess is enough 
to frighten a child out of its wits, and haunt 
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its dreams for many a night. Kali has 
millions of worshippers, and her festivals are 
among the most popular in India. And I 
have read a booklet, written by a cultured 
English lady, in defence of Kali-worship. 
She speaks warmly of “ Mother Kali” as a 
representative of humanity. This lady has 
become a member of a Hindu religious 
society, and, after the manner of the nuns, 
she has taken a new, and a Hindu, name. 
One’s faculty of wonder at length becomes 
paralysed by over-straining, and one ceases 
to be astonished at anything under the sun. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans never 
offered a struggling animal to their gods ; for 
they believed that it would not be accepted. 


They had cunning ways of coaxing the beast ° 


up to the altar, and, by pouring water into 
its ear, they got it to incline its head as if it 
were a consenting victim. It was covered 
with garlands, scented with delicious perfumes, 
and accompanied by exquisite music. The 
worshippers had a great care to admit into 
their worship only what was refined and 
pleasing. But every feature in the sacrifices 
to Kali is revolting in the highest degree. 
One is amazed that anybody can endure it. 
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A highly educated young Bengali visited 
our country. One day he witnessed the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in a Presby- 
terian church. He greatly impressed his 
pew-fellows by weeping through the whole 
service. When asked the reason, he replied, 
“Oh, I was thinking of the divine grandeur 
and beauty of your religion ; of its wonderful 
compassion for the sinful, for women and chil- 
dren and outcasts ; and I was placing along- 
side of it the unloveliness and the cruelties of 
the religion of my own poor people. My heart 
was melted, and I could do nothing but 
weep.” 

The immoralities fostered by modern 
Hinduism must, sooner or later, secure its 
overthrow. For Christian ideas are spread- 
ing, and they have a wonderful power in 
stimulating conscience and a sense of shame 
among the heathen. At Conjeveram, one of 
India’s holiest, and therefore wickedest, 
cities, a missionary showed me the spot where, 
at their festivals, they exhibit their sacred 
images. One festival day, as he approached, 
the women took off their outer garments, and 
quickly veiled their gods. They were in- 
decent, and the women were ashamed that 
the missionary should see them. 

It has been well said that 
Buddhism has a morality with- 
out a god, and that Hinduism 
has gods without a morality. 
A Hindu can quote the example 
of some god for every vice known 
among men. Krishna is the 
wickedest of Indian gods, and 
to-day he is India’s darling. 
“Tt is a shame even to speak 
of the things that are done of 
them” in worship. The grossest 
immorality does not disqualify 
a priest. The monstrous crimes 
of Nana Sahib during the 
mutiny did not affect his reli- 
gious position as a Brahmin, 
except in the way of improving 
it; but, had he drunk out of 
a cup that had been touched 
by a Christian, he should 
have thereby been excommuni- 
cated. It is said that Conje- 
veram has its thousand tem- 
ples and ten thousand in- 
decent sacred objects. A 
detailed description would 
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stun the Christian reader 
with horror, and therefore we shall 
dismiss this painful subject with a 
reference to the Indian Penal Code. 
It ordains fine or imprisonment, or both, to 
any one who exhibits obscene objects. ‘The 
following words are added: “ Exception— 
This section does not extend.to any repre- 
sentation sculptured, engraved, or paintec 
on or in any temple ; or on any car used for 
the conveyance of idols, or kept or used for 
any religious purpose” (ch. xiv. p. 259). 
We shall realise the exact situation if we 
suppose that our laws allowed wicked pictures 
only in our churches, and licentious songs 
only at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

When Max Miller published translations 
of some of India’s sacred books he was 
challenged for having omitted many passages. 
He referred in reply to this law, and said 
that if he had published the whole of these 
sacred books, he should have been liable to 
fine and imprisonment. When decaying 
temples are repaired, the authorities, in the 
interests of public morals, forbid the restora- 
tion cf many of the sacred images. 






THE UNDERMINED SACRED BATHING STAIRS AT 
BENARES 


Can such a system live as education 
spreads through the land? Surely it must 
die, as the plague dies of fresh air and 
heaven’s sunshine. All educated men in 
India believe that Hinduism is doomed. 
And the whisper is going round among the 
uneducated that the religion of Christ is to 
bring them light and freedom. I saw a 
missionary in,a temple acting the, part of 
Socrates in Athens. He began conversation 
with a Hindu who was worshipping with 
every appearance of earnestness. The Hindu 
said that he was not worshipping the images 












before him, but that they helped him to 
realise God. “ But,” the missionary asked, 
“ how can objects of lust help you to realise 
the pure and holy God?” The Hindu was 
puzzled ; and several young Hindus formed 
a circle around him, and enjoyed his per- 
plexity. “He can’t answer that question,” 
said the bystanders, “and no man on earth 
can answer it.” ‘Do you believe in these 
gods?” I asked an English-speaking priest, 
who was conducting me through one of 
India’s most famous shrines. “ No, I don’t,” 
was his ready reply. His brother, the chief 
priest, was asked the same question. He 
declared that their worship was all humbug ; 
and he added a profane adjective. When 
those who stood nearest the altars of Pagan 
Rome were the greatest scoffers at the idols 
the end was not far off. 

He who roams through the forests of India 
often comes upon a sacred tree, which has 
been, or will soon be, crushed by a Banyan. 
A wind-sown or bird-sown Banyan seed has 
been lodged in a fork of the sacredtree. The 
seed has a wonderful vitality and power of 
adaptation. It takes root, and its tender 
sapling draws its nourishment chiefly from 
heaven, and grows lustily. It sends down 
its slender suckers, which dive into the earth 
and become roots. The Banyan waxes 
stronger, and the tree in its grasp waxes 
weake: every day, and at last only the Banyan 


remains. That tree-parable represents the 
struggle between Oriental and European 
ideas. 

Sir A. Lyall, in his ‘ Asiatic Studies,” 
sets forth the feelings of an educated Brah- 
min, who recognises that Hinduism is de- 
caying. The Brahmin believes that the 
Hindus are in danger of being left without 
any religion at all. But it can scarcely do 
harm to the Hindu to emancipate him from 
the thraldom of an inhuman creed, which 
fosters every vice, and has scarcely any re- 
deeming elements. It cannot be a calamity 
to withdraw, the sanctions of religion from 
practices which poison the very fountains of 
virtue. Iam speaking only of the average 
Hinduism of to-day. 

The study of this subject brings us many 
surprises. For there have been as great 
religious revolutions in India as in Europe; 
Hinduism harbours countless sects that are 
keenly opposed to one another; and it has 
given birth to many reformers, who have 
pleaded earnestly for a spiritual religion, and 
have paved the way for the Kingdom of 
Christ. Hinduism has conquered thereligion 
of the Hill Tribes ; it was in danger of being 
subdued in its turn, first by Buddhism, and 
then by Mahometanism ; and it is now in a 
death-struggle with Christianity. India has 
often changed its religion: is it not likely 
that it will change it once more ? 

No doubt the religion of Christ in India 
makes a very poor show compared with its 
rivals. But the traveller finds mountains, 
acres, and miles of ruins of buildings which 
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CHILDHOOD IN CHURCH STATUARY 


once seemed to guarantee the permanence 
of the religion of ancient Egypt ; while in 
Palestine he does not find one single un- 
doubted material memorial of the religion of 
Christ, which is older than the fourth century 
of our era. Yet millions now profess the 
religion of Christ while the whole world does 
not contain one adherent of the religion of 
ancient Egypt. The pale Galilean has con- 
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quered cultured Greece and Rome, and also 
the rudest of the barbarian races ; and neither 
to reason nor to faith does the spiritual con- 
quest of India seem so unlikely as once were 
the achievements which have created modern 
Christendom. He who rightly interprets the 
past can reasonabiy cherish the hope that the 
most superstitious nations will yet bow before 
the sceptre of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHILDHOOD IN CHURCH STATUARY 


By SARAH WILSON 


HERE are countless angels, arch- 
angels, kings and queens, saints 
and soldiers, ecclesiastics, grotesque 
creatures and beautiful flowers, re- 

presented by the art of the sculptor and 
carver in various parts of the construction 
and ornamentation of our ancient churches ; 
but, and it is not a little singular, childhood 
appears to have been passed over by the 
artists of the long-past centuries, to which 
reference is now made, in an almost exclusive 
manner. There is the weeping babe in 
Amiens cathedral; there are the babes’ 
heads tied to vine-stems pointed out to you 
in the Renaissance church near the Rialto, 
in Venice ; there are the lovely children, 
singing, in the bronze panel of the altar in 
the church of St. Antonio, at Padua, by 
Donatello, circa 1450; and there are the 
innumerable amorini, that we should perhaps 
call cupids, in other Italian art-pieces; but 
these examples are not in this country. We 
may look into scores of our own ancient 
churches and not find the representation of 
a child, either in stone, wood, or stained 
glass. In the few instances in which our 
search may be rewarded the child is usually 
the Infant Jesus, either in the Holy Family, 
or carried in the arms of St. Christopher, or 
reposing in His mother’s care, or else a 
cherub filling a small space in the stained 
glass of the tracery of a window. 

Perhaps the reason for this disregard of 
infancy in architectural schemes is the 
scarcity of reference made to it in Holy 
Writ. Children, in a general sense, have 
frequent mention, and in a figurative sense 


further notice, in such terms as the Children 
of Israel, the Children of Judah, and the 
Children of Light; but babes or infants are 
rarely named. ‘The incident of Moses being 
found by the daughter of Pharaoh as he lay 
among the flags on the border of the river is 
one of the exceptions, as is the child, the 
son of Jonathan, whose nurse let him fali 
when trying to take him out of harm’s way, 
and made a cripple for life. We call to 
mind the commands of Pharaoh to destroy 
all male children of the Hebrews as soon as 
they were born, lest they became too nume- 
rous and masterful, and Herod’s massacre of 
the Innocents in Bethlehem ; but there are 
no stores of examples calling for special 
artistic portraiture. 

On the other hand, many babes and older 
children have been represented on tombs in 
our ancient churches, without reference to 
the construction or decoration of the fabric. 
We may see them, in a few instances, repos- 
ing by the side of the effigies of their mothers, 
who have lain outstretched on their altarlike 
tombs, with their hands and robes alike 
straight-folded, for four or five hundred years. 
And we may see them engraved on brass, or 
sculptured in stone, round the sides or along 
the length of many of their parents’ tombs. 
In Scarcliffe Church, Derbyshire, there is the 
effigy of a lady, robed in a long gown and 
mantle, holding a babe on her left arm. 
Under her head is a lion for a pillow, and at 
her feet crouches another animal. On a 
scroll held by the child are six lines of Latin 
verse, from which it has been gathered that 
the lady was of the baronial family of 
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Frecheville, to whom the manor belonged, 
till it was forfeited in 1275 by Adam de 
Frecheville, for his share in a rebellion. 
Under an arch recessed into the wall of St. 
Mary’s, Bute, is another effigy of a lady with 
an infant by her side. Her robes are folded 
in lines as straight as the fingers of her 
close-pressed hands. The side of the tomb 
on which she reposes is divided into eight 
stone panels, in each of which is sculptured 
a robed figure. Winds, rains, and time have 
but added to the pathos of this silent 
presentment of a long-past grief. In those 
memorials where all the progeny of the 
departed parents are represented as kneeling 
and mourning round their tombs, we may 
see children of all ages and sizes. In some 
instances there may be but a few of these 
juvenile mourners; in otheis there are as 
many as a score, their faces all turned in the 
same direction, their hands all folded, and 
all kneeling. The gradual diminution of 
their sizes is evidently intended to indicate 
their decreasing ages. Some of their cos- 
tumes are of the quaintest description. The 
principal life-sized effigies on stich tombs, 
stark and still, of course, arrest us; but we 
cannot turn from the presentment of these 
little ones without sympathy with the loss of 
love, care, anl guidance that was assuredly 
theirs. A brass in Hathersage Church, 
Derbyshire, handing down to us the figure 
of a man in plate armour and his wife in 
a veiled head-dress, shows us eleven sons 
and three daughters mourning, with their 
christian-names all recorded. Another in 
Magginton Church, in the same county, has 
five sons and a daughter er.graved as mourn- 
ing for a knight and his lady. In Swarston 
Church, not far off, there is an alabaster 
gravestone engraved with the presentment of 
a knight and his lady with their seven sons 
and seven daughters, and round the edge of 
the stone may be made out: “ John Roliston, 
Esquier, siityme Lord of Swarston, dysseysyd 
the iij day of Decéber in ye zere of our 
Lord the Mcccclxxxij ; and Susane his wife, 
dysseysyd the 234 of December, ye yeare of 
our Lord Mcccclx & v, on whose soules God 
have mercy.” In the church of Fenny 
Bently, those who mourned Thomas Beres- 
ford, Esq., and his lady, placed an altar-tomb 
to their memory with two figures wrapped in 
shrouds on it, and on the side and end of it 
they placed figures representing their sixteen 
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sons and five daughters also in shrouds, and 
added a Latin inscription which gave the 
interesting information that the knight held 
a command at Agincourt and died A.D. 1473. 
Etwall Church has a brass with seventeen 
children represented on it. In many of the 
old churches in Cornwall there are large 
slabs of slate with the families of the departed 
as well as their own presentments sculptured 
upon them in bas-relief. 

In Lichfield Cathedral there is a beautiful 
treatment of two children of the Rev. W. 
Robinson, by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
It is understood that the design for this 
pathetic piece of sculpture was the work of 
Thomas Stothard, R.A., who is said to have 
declared that no other sculptor had _inter- 
preted his work so truthfully as Sir Francis 
had done in this instance. The two children 
are sleeping side by side on a mattress placed 
over another that is coiled in a fourfold 
manner to raise the tasselled pillow under 
their heads. The younger child has one 
arm under her sister’s neck and the other 
across her breast. The elder’s right arm 
encompasses the form of her sister, whose 
face is thus a little lower than her own. 
The feet and arms of both children are 
uncovered. The features are beautiful; the 
hair in locks of short wavy curls ; the slight 
drapery in a few flowing folds. This monu- 
ment belongs to a day not far removed from 
our own. ‘The pearl-grey pillars and graceful 
arcades, the enchanting windows and the 
encompassing roofs of the fabric, the long 
vistas, shadowy nooks, and great portals are 
the work of those who have gone before us 
centuries ago, and our thoughts go out to 
them with appreciation of all they achieved, 
but few can look upon these children un- 
moved. Chantrey’s monument, in Chevening 
Church, to the memory of the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Frederica Louisa Stanhope, on which she is 
represented as clasping her infant in close 
embrace, will come to mind. 


Of quite a different character are the 


cherubs often associated with mural monu- 
ments of an intermediate time. Cowper, 
referring to them, called them angels’ faces 
with pigeon wings. In Lorna Doone’s 
country, Exmoor way, in Porlock Church, 
dedicated to St. Dubritius, there is an 
example in point. A tablet placed to the 
memory of a worthy who died in 1786 has 
three of these “wild fowl,” as they have 
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been irreverently called. They are chubby, 
but not lovely, and two of them have but 
one wing shown, a shortcoming that does 
away with the idea of flight. In other 
examples, however, two wings are generally 
assigned to them. Doubtless, the artists of 
former days rejoiced in their scripture 
warranty for cherubs and cherubim. They 
are mentioned almost fifty times in various 
parts of the sacred writings, beginning with 
the guardianship of the gates of the Garden 
of Eden and the ornamentation of the Ark 
of the Covenant, and continuing past the 
construction of the Temple to the vision of 
Ezekiel. King David, it will be remembered, 
in his outpouring of gratitude for mercies 
vouchsafed to him, declared that the Lord 
rode upon a cherub. Ezekiel in his vision 
said the glory of the God of Israel was gone 
up from the cherub and stood over the 
threshold of the house, and the sound of the 
cherubim’s wings was heard even to the outer 
court. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries especially, cherubs were closely 
associated with the funereal art that favoured 
the hour-glass, cross-bones and skull. 

There is an expression of youth of another 
kind in some monuments. Those who 
have seen the example to the memory of 
Shakespeare in the chancel of the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, will 
remember there are two boys sculptured on 
the upper part as supporters to his armorial 
bearings, which are placed over the en- 
tablature above the niche in which the 
portrait is recessed. They are both in a 
sitting position. One, with closed eyes, 
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holds an inverted torch in his right hand, 
and rests his left on a skull; the other holds 
a spade in his right hand. Above them, 
crowning the heraldic emblems, is another 
skull. It has been thought that the first- 
mentioned figure was intended to represent 
Death, and the second, with the spade, to 
enable us to realise the grave. Interpreta- 
tions doubtless differ, and some other may 
be more satisfactory. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to indicate that childhood 
has found a fresh expression in this instance, 
and that, as in others, it is associated with a 
memorial. The grand old church which is 
as a shrine to two worlds, with its pearl-grey 
arcades, its traceried windows, its carved 
stalls, its Clopton tombs, its ancient altar and 
font (both in our own time recovered from 
loss), its chained Bible, its spacious transepts 
and mighty tower, takes no account of child- 
hood in the decoration of its construction ; 
but in the stained-glass window that America 
gave to Shakespeare’s memory in 1896 there 
is a representation of the Infant Christ in 
His Mother’s arms. 

There is a Holy Family in the stained 
glass put into one of the ancient churches 
in York in the fourteenth century; and 
in a window in West Wickham Church we 
may see the infant Jesus in the arms of his 
mother; and a diligent search will find 
occasional examples elsewhere. But the fact 
remains that it is only the ‘“‘modern” who 
has really appreciated the beauty, grace, and 
expressiveness of childhood ; and up to the 
present time ornamental art has taken but 
scant notice of it. 
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AMES KIRKMAN was a just man— 
strictly just as this world measures jus- 
tice—and when he took his mother 
from her moorland cot to the shelter 

of his handsome villa everybody said that 
he acted in an upright and straightforward 
manner, 


How well I remember her, as I saw her 
that first May morning !|—a tiny, brown, 
wincey-clad figure with snow-white hair, a 
face like a wizened apple, a timid shrinking 
manner, and the broad soft accent of the 
Yorkshire daleswoman. I knew, for I was 
then governess in the Kirkman family, that 











‘** What are you doing, granny dear?’ I asked” 


the advent of old Mrs. Kirkman had caused 
heated words between her son and his wife ; 
but when James Kirkman made up his mind 
to an action not even the displeasure of his 
wife could move him from it. 

So the old woman came with a Nunc 
dimittis in her soul and the light of an un- 
dying affection for her son shining from the 
dim old eyes. She was received by Mrs. 
James with icy frigidity, and I shall never 
forget the look of bewilderment that crept 
over the old woman’s face as she glanced 
from her son to his wife. Could it be 
possible that she, the mother of James, the 
envied of all the village, had been deluding 
herself with false dreams—that after all she 
would be regarded as—no, surely not as an 
encumbrance ? The thought was too bitter, 
and she told me afterwards that she banished 
it from her as a temptation of the Evil One. 

But the glory was slowly departing, and 
not many days had passed before it vanished 
away. ‘The poor old soul found herself in a 
desolation more keen than that of her moor- 
land cottage. James Kirkman intended no 
slight. I gladly pay him his due. But 
when a man for twenty years has dedicated 
all the powers that God has given him to 


the acquiring of wealth and position he has 
no taste for sentiment. Had any one in- 
sinuated that the old woman was uuhappy, 
a deep and abiding sense of resentment 
would have taken possession of the mind of 
James Kirkman. He had offered her a 
share of his home, her own private apart- 
ments, servants to wait upon her, a physician 
if she were sick, and all the comforts of a 
well-appointed household. Yet one thing 
was lacking—that divine something which in 
his blind struggle for wealth James Kirkman 
had completely forgotten. 

The children, who might have been a 
source of comfort, were kept from the old 
woman’s sitting-room, because, as_ their 
mother said, they picked up “such vulgar 
expressions.” Once I found the poor old 
dear with scorching eyeballs and aching 
brow trying to wade through a dictionary— 
I can remember it well though it happened 
at least a score of years ago. 

“What are you doing, Granny, dear ?” I 
asked, stooping to give her a kiss, for a sense 
of sympathy had drawn us wonderfully close 
during the past few weeks. 

A faint colour tinged the wrinkled cheek, 
and, looking up, with tremulous lips she said, 
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“ |’m tryin’ to learn to talk proper, dearie, 
but them columns o’ words is fearful 
maddling. I never ’ad much book-learning, 
an’ now I’m gettin’ past it.” Then half 
dreamily, “’E allus were a good scholar, 
were my James. Yo know ’is feyther died 
when ’e was twelve yeear owd, and aw the 
neebours advised me to send ’im to the 
butchering-; but bless yo, ’is yead were set on 
the sch»oling, so I let ’im ’ave ’is way. Yes,” 
with glowing face, “’is eddication were paid 
for by these ’ere two’ands. They’re worn 
and withered now, but they’ve run througha 
deal o’ work.” 

“You must have had a very hard life, 
Mrs. Kirkman,” I interposed. 

“ Work isn’t ’ard, my dearie, when it’s 
wrought for them ’at yo luv.” 

I was about to speak again when the voice 
of Mrs. James Kirkman sounded from the 
doorway. I rose and left the room. 

“ Miss Blackstock, 1 have just overhead 
your conversation,” she said in an aggrieved 
and irritated voice, ‘‘and I consider it very 
unwise of you to encourage Mr. Kirkman’s 
mother to divulge her past history. I have 
had sufficient annoyance already without 
finding that my paid people listen to remini- 
scences, which, if they had any delicacy of 
feeling, they would know must be disagree- 
able to Mr. Kirkman and myself.” 

“ Pardon me, I have not encouraged Mrs. 
Kirkman to divulge her past history,” I 
answered warmly. 

‘‘T am Mrs. Kirkman in this house, Miss 
Blackstock,” was the cold response. I was 
silent, and the lady continued, “I think I 
told you to allow the children to spend as 
little time as possible in their grandmother’s 
room. Not only do they catch her collo- 
quialisms, but it is highly improper that 
they should listen to garbled accounts of 
their father’s childhood.” Then with an air 
of dignity, “My upbringing was so very 
different, but of course I do not forget what 
is due to an aged relative. Mr. Kirkman’s 
mother has lived quite alone, and as there is 
no probability of her feeling lonely in a 
house full of children, I must request you also 
to pay as few visits as possible to her sitting- 
room.” 

I bowed, and with burning cheeks and 
swelling heart went upstairs to my room. 

“Could this haughty, unsympathetic 
woman be the mother of children?” I asked 


myselt with girlish impetuosity. Be her 
status in life what it might, she was not 
worthy to tie the shoestrings of the homely 


little daleswoman. Sweet, loving little 
soul! Better had you died in your lonely 
cottage than live to be slighted and 
shunned. 


For several weeks after this conversation 
I saw little of old Mrs. Kirkman, but when 
I did see her I was startled to find how wan 
and shrunken she had grown. The sun-tan 
had faded from her face, and her eyes were 
sunken and heavy. A great pity swelled up 
in my heart, and I resolved at all hazards to 
visit her sitting-room that day. 

* Are you not well, Granny?” I asked a 
few hours later, as I sat on a stool at her 
feet. 

‘*« Pretty well, thank ye, honey. Mebbe 
igh life doesn’t suit a poor old body like me. 
Yo see,I miss my bits 0’ poots—my cocks 
an’ ’ens I mean, an’ old Billy the goat, an’ 
Sambo the cat. They’re rare good company 
is a few animals. And the sunsets, dearie ! 
Ov a.hevening I miss the sunsets the most. 
The sun doesn’t set in these parts as it sets 
over Gilham Fells. If yo’d oncet seen it 
there yo’d never forget it.” And the old 
woman’s face lighted up as with the gleam 
of a reflected glory. ‘It is aw gowd and 
silver, wi’ splashes an’ dashes o’ red—grander 
nor any picter, dearie. Itsays in Revelation 
’at the Lamb is the light ov the City ov 
God, but if E’s more bewtiful nor the Gilham 
sunsets ’E must be luvly indeed.” 

“1 think you are a wee wee bit homesick, 
Granny,” I said, pressing my cheek against 
the wrinkled hand. 

‘¢Mebbe I am, dearie.” Then with a timid 
look round, “ But I’ve every comfort. The 
Lord ’as been powerful good to me. I 
might ’ave been took to the workus. We 
should count up our mercies. Count up yor 
mercies, Mary, I says to mysel’ every mornin’. 
But yo didn’t come ’ere to listen to an owd 
woman’s maunderin’. ‘Tell me when yo go 
off for yor ’olidays.” And brightening up with 
an effort, the old woman refused to speak 
further of herself. 

But all the same I knew she was pining 
for old associations. Though neither her 
son nor his wife guessed the truth, the iron 
of disappointment had entered the old 
woman’s soul, and the effects were to be seen 
in the shrunken body and pallid face. 






































***T think you exceed your prerogative, Miss Blackstock’™ 


A fortnight afterwards I went home for 
my holidays. When I returned she was bed- 
fast. 

“ How is old Mrs. Kirkman?” I asked 
Jane, the housemaid, as she was helping me 
to unpack my trunk. 

«Oh, don’t you know, Miss? she’s been 
took very bad. The doctor doesn’t give 
much ’ope of ’er recovery.” 

“‘ Indeed ! ” I cried, springing to my feet. 
‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“T thought of sending a letter to you, 
Miss, but when Miss Laura said she was 
writing, I thought she would be sure to 
tell.” 

‘She said her grandmother was not very 
well, but I had no idea of this.” 

“Oh yes, the poor old lady is very ill, an’ 
I’m sure Master’s done everything for ’er that 
money could do. There’s a trained nurse in 
the house, and a orful deal of waiting on she 
does take. I’ve no patience with some of 
them trained nurses. They’re nothink but 
servants theirselves, but lor bless me! the 
hairs they do take. There was one came to 
nurse my sister Ellen after she’d’ad a hoper- 


ation, but on the second day she told the 
doctor that she must go as she wasn’t com- 
fortable ; so of course he arsks ’er why, and 
—would you believe it, Miss?—it was because 
there was no lace on her pillows. Did ever 
you hear the like? ” 





“I wonder if I can see her?” I said 
irrelevantly. 

“ My sister—she’s as well as ever now, 
though x 


“No, I mean old Mrs. Kirkman.” 

“Yes, I should think you can, Miss. 
The nurse goes out for what she calls her 
constitutional after tea, and either Missis or 
me sits with the old lady.” 

“She is conscious ?” 

** As conscious as you or me. It’s her 
*eart what’s bad. Cook says she’s either 
got a valve to it—though: what that is I 
don’t know—or else it don’t act properly.” 

Two hours afterwards I gained admission 
to the sick-room. I had little difficulty in 
persuading the nurse, who I must confess 
impressed me somewhat unfavourably, to 
allow me to take her place for an hour. I 
was shocked to see the change that had 
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come over my poor little friend, and, brim- 
ming as I was with health and energy, I felt 
as though I could have wept for very shame 
at my own exuberance. 

I approached the bed, and, stooping, 
asked, “Do you know me, Mrs. Kirk- 
man ?” 

The faded eyes opened, and a flash of joy 
came into their depths. 

“ Know yo, dearie! of course I know yo,” 
she whispered faintly. ‘An’ I’m fain an’ 
glad to see yo.” Then a troubled look 
came over her face and she whispered, ‘’As 
she gone out ?” 

“The nurse? Yes, she went out some 
moments ago.” 

“ Bend down very close, dearie.” 

[I stooped over the bed and she whispered, 
“ Ax them to send’er away, an’ let yo come 
an’ nurse me. I shall never get better wi’ er. 
She’s too grand for a poor owd body like 
me. Look, dearie,” and the tears of weak- 
ness came into the faded blue eyes, “ she’s 
put me in sheets, an’ I’ve allus slept ’twixt of 
blankets, an’ she won’t let me do nowt for 
mysel—me, honey, ’at has done all for mysel 
ever sin’ my Jamie were born. I tried tu 


tell Mrs. James, but she didn’t onderstand. 
She said James were doin aw’ ’at money an’ 
skill could do. But it isn’t ’at I’m ungrate- 
ful, dearie. I’d be main an’ thankful wi’ 
less. They’re aw terrible good to me, but 
if yo could come an’ tend me, an’ let that 
grand woman go back 4 

The door opened and the nurse entered 
the room. 

“Tt is a pity the old lady doesn’t like 
me,” she said as I left the bedside a few 
minutes later. ‘“ My last patient was a 
wealthy old gentleman, and he could scarcely 
bear to let me go out of his sight. There is 
such a difference in patients.” And the nurse 
laughed an artificial little laugh that some- 
how grated on my ear. 

Without considering the -result of my 
action I went straight to the drawing-room, 
where I knew Mrs. Kirkman was resting. 
After a few questions regarding my journey 
the lady said, “It is very unfortunate having 
Mr. Kirkman’s mother ill at present. I had 
ordered my seaside outfit and was intending 
to go to Brighton next week. Of course I 
had to cancel everything, as in all prob- 
ability we shall require mourning. Yes,” 








“I was allowed to sit at the bedside, and with the frail Land in miae to watch the dying features” 
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as I started, ‘the doctor thinks the old 
lady cannot last very long, and really at her 
age, poor thing, life must be a burden. It 
would be cruel to wish it prolonged.” 

‘She seems to have taken a dislike to the 
nurse,” I said feebly. 

“Yes, isn’t it absurd? I might say un- 
grateful, if I didn’t know that the poor thing 
is scarcely accountable for her actions. Mr. 
Kirkman had the very highest references 
with Nurse Hinks ; indeed, he was assured 
by Sir Edwin Seacumb that she was skilful 
and capable. But then it is impossible to 
humour all the whims of sick folk.” 

“ Forgive me, Mrs. Kirkman, but don’t 
you think in this case the patient might be 
humoured a little? I have just come from 
her room, and. she implored me to ask you 
to allow me to nurse her,” I floundered. 
I was always clumsy in speech. Tactless 
Tony was my nickname at home amongst 
my brothers. 

“You!” laughed Mrs. Kirkman. 
possible ! 
ing?” 

“I nursed my mother through a serious 
illness,” I pleaded. 

“ That may be, but I cannot have it said 
that Mr. Kirkman’s mother was left in the 
hands of an inexperienced person. No, I 
shall do my duty regardless of cost. Nor 
can I have the education of my children 
neglected.” 

Then turning to her husband, who had 
entered the room during our conversation, 
she said, “ Miss Blackstock wishes to act as 
your mother’s nurse, my dear. It is quite 
out of the question, isn’t it ?” 

“TI am sure Miss Blackstock is very 
kind,” said Mr. Kirkham, dropping wearily 
into a chair. “ But so long as my mother 
is under my roof she must have the most 
skilied attention.” 

“But could she not be humoured a little 
more? If she——” I began, when Mrs. 
Kirkman interrupted me coldly. 

“T think you exceed your prerogative, 
Miss Blackstock. You can safely leave 
Mr. Kirkman’s mother in Ais hands.” 

And feeling that I had failed miserably I 
left the room. 

I went upstairs to my sanctum, and for 
the first time for many a day indulged in a 
fit of weeping. Not many yards away a 
loving heart was aching for sympathy, yet I 


“Tm- 
What do you know about nurs- 
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was prohibited from giving the comfort that 
lay in my power. But, as I afterwards 
learned, my appeal aroused a feeling of 
uneasiness in the mind of Mr. Kirkman, 
After my departure he went upstairs to thé 
sick-room and questioned the nurse in his 
mother’s presence. But either love for her 
son or fear of the nurse sealed the old 
woman’s lips, and he left her feeling that I 
had disturbed his peace without reason. 
Whether Mrs. Kirkman had given the nurse 
an inkling of what I had done I know not, 
but from that hour I was allowed to see the 
old woman alone no more. At the risk 
of losing my situation I ventured to seek 
frequent admission to her presence, but the 
time for confidences was past. 

At last the end approached. The windows 
and doors of the sick-room were open so 
that the failing lungs could have air, and 
with the command that he was to be called 
if there were a change for the worse, Mr. 
Kirkman sat in an adjoining room moodily 
waiting. 

At the request of the patient I was 
allowed to sit at the bedside, and with the 
frail hand in mine to watch the dying 
features. 

A few yards from the bedside Mrs. Kirk- 
man was seated, ever and anon conversing in 
whispers with the nurse. It was merely a 
matter of time, and as the tide ebbs gently 
out of the bay on a summer eve, the life of 
old Mrs. Kirkman glided softly and silently 
away. 

The rays of the setting sun fell across the 
propped-up pillows, but they disturbed not 
the dying woman, and as the moments 
passed without any definite. change, Mr. 
Kirkman entered the room and joined the 
group at the bedside. 

Suddenly the old woman opened her 
eyes, and turning them towards the window, 
said in clear distinct tones, “The suh is 
setting across the fells, Jamie—run to meet 
Daddy, my lad—look—look, ’e is coming!” 
and half stretching forth her arms, the tired 
head dropped back upon the pillow, life- 
less. 

The shadows of evening stole into the 
chamber of death. And yet it is not death 
that releases the captive spirit from the 
bondage of earthly things, but life and 
love everlasting to the spirit that loves and 
serves. 
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I crept to my room and wept from sheer 
desolation of loss. Presently I was roused 
by the sound of whispering voices in the 
corridor, and rising to my feet I opened the 
bedroom door. 

“ Yes, it was a mercy she went then, Mrs. 
Kirkman,” were the words that fell on my 
ear from the lips of the nurse. ‘If she had 
not gone then she might have lingered until 
two in the morning, and I do dislike my 
patients to die in the night— it is so incon- 
venient, you know.” 

I hastily shut the door. 

My poor little dear! thank God you have 
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gone to a home where your presence will be 
neither an inconvenience nor an encum- 
brance ! 

The funeral was conducted with all the 
show and ceremony due to the richer of a 
man in James Kirkman’s social position; 
and as I stood, three months later, beside 
the marble monument that covered the 
mortal remains, hot tears welled up in my 
eyes, and, dropping upon my knees, I 
pressed my lips to the soft green turf, and 
murmured, 

*‘One grain of love in your life, dearie, 
would have been worth tons of marble now.” 
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XI.—MISS ELIZABETH GILBERT 


By F. D. HOW, Autuor or “ THE 


Lire oF Bishop WaALsHAM How,” 


“THe Lire oF Bishop SELWYN,” ETC. 


T is difficult to realise that so short a 
time ago as the middle of last century 
comparatively little had been attempted 
to alleviate the lot of the blind. To 

Christianity we owe our hospitals and the 

care generally of the sick and needy, but 

from the day when Christ restored the sight 
of Bartimzus until some fifty or sixty years 
ago the blind were allowed to remain by the 
wayside begging. If ever their circumstances 
interested the benevolent, it seems to have 
been taken for granted that they had no 
place in society, no share in the work of the 
world, but were simply objects deserving of 
pity and of such alms as could be bestowed. 
To this state of things the sightless owed the 
unhappiness of their position, for it is now well 
known that when given congenial employ- 
ment and surrounding pleasant society they 
are among the cheeriest and happiest of those 
whom it has pleased God to afflict. To this, 
too, may be ascribed the great difficulty that 
met those who first undertook to remedy 
this state of things—viz., that of getting the 
blind to work in real earnest. They had 
become (those, at least, of the poorer classes) 

a race of beggars. To beg they were not 

ashamed, and with their mendicity had also 


| 


come a certain loss of honour, a certain 
shiftiness of conduct, which made it extremely 
difficult to establish them as satisfactory and 
steady workpeople. The struggle to effect 
this desirable result, and the difficulties and 
disappointments, as well as the encourage. 
ments and successes, of the attempt, form 
the story of the life-work of Elizabeth 
Gilbert, who, herself blind from earliest 
childhood, was the pioneer of all the enter- 
prises since successfully undertaken to place 
the blind in a position of such equality 
as is possible with their fellow men and 
women. 

Elizabeth Margaretta Maria Gilbert was 
born on August 7, 1826, and was the third 
child of Dr. Gilbert, then Principal of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. In a charming 
memoir of her, written by Miss Martin and 
published by Macmillan and Co., from which 
much information has been gleaned for this 
paper, there is just one sentence of descrip- 
tion of the little girl Bessie (as she was 
always called) in her babyhood. “A fine, 
handsome child, with flashing black eyes ” 
—that is all, but it is more than enough 
when one realises the fact that before she 
was. three years old those flashing eyes 
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became sightless, and that the fifty-five years 
of her subsequent life were spent in utter 
darkness. 

It was, perhaps, well that if the blow were 
to fall it fell thus early, for all recollection 
of the joys of sight quickly passed away, and 
‘ she “became content with the content of 
those born blind. A severe attack of scarlet 
fever, in the spring of 1829, was the cause, 
not only of her want of sight, but of the 
delicacy which clung to her throughout her 
life. It is hardly too much to say that the 
illness would have certainly proved fatal had 
it not been for the devoted nursing of 
Dr. Gilbert, who, in the absence of Bessie’s 
mother, owing to the birth of a fifth child, 
took complete charge of his little daughter. 
Just at first, of course, the little thing could 
not understand the great and unhappy change 
that had come over her life: she would beg 
to have a candle lighted, or to be allowed, 
“if she were a very good ’ittle girl,” to see 
her dolly. But in the course of a few 
months this longing passed away. Then it 
was that Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert resolved that 
their little blind girlie should be brought up 
exactly like the rest of their children, and to 
this most wise decision Bessie was indebted 
for the happinessof her childhood, and fur the 
independence of movement and action which 
often struck strangers with astonishment. 
There were ultimately eight little daughters in 
the home, and so successful was the plan of 
Bessie’s education that it was by no means 
easy at first sight to pick her out among 
the group of children at play. 

The sisters seem to have not only loved 
Bessie with a special love, but to have looked 
upon her as a very wonderful person, whom 
it was a pride and privilege to possess 
as a companion. This was in part owing 
to her wonderful memory. She would re- 
peat anything she had had read to her, 
and never was at a loss for such facts as 
she had once acquired. One of her nieces, 
writing only the other day about this very 
thing, says: “I lived with the Miss Gilberts 
as a school-girl. I think what struck me, as 
a girl, about her [Miss Elizabeth Gilbert] 
was her marvellous memory. I used often 
to go to her for information that I needed 
for my school work, and I do not think she 
was ever wrong in what she told me. She 
would also repeat to me poetry that she had 
(as she said) ‘read’ years before.” Reference 


to this gift will also be made in describing her 
subsequent work for the blind, when the ac- 
counts and statistics of a vast work seemed to 
be always at her fingers’ends. Partly owing 
to this power, and partly, no doubt, to a 
tender consideration on the part of her sisters, 
Bessie seems to have not only joined in all 
games and romps in the old Oxford home, 
but even to have taken the lead. The 
principal part in such things was always 
assigned to her. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
she was a model child in every respect, 
The self-control and endurance which 
marked her later years were acquired gifts, 
for there is evidence that her affectionate 
and unselfish disposition as a child did not 
prevent her being frequently passionate 
and self-willed. Brave she always was, 
Nothing daunted her. She would try to do 
everything, and in spite of painful accidents 
in the attempt, she generally succeeded. 
Brave, too, she was in carrying out what 
she knew to be her duty. ‘The scarlet fever 
had left her throat in such an injured state 
that she was never able to take a draught 
of anything, but had to drink in tiny sips. 
When, as alittle girl, she had nasty medicine 
to take, this was a great trial, but she never 
flinched, and it is still remembered how she 
would bravely sip away till every drop of 
the nauseous stuff was done. 

Many years afterwards she gave evidence 
of the same “pluck” which had characterised 
her as a child. Her niece writes: ‘‘ Once, 
when there was a fire at a house close by, 
she was the coolest person of all, though by 
that time she had long been perfectly help- 
less, and had not been out of the house for 
years. My aunts were told that she must be 
moved, as our house was covered with masses 
of burning material from the fire, and we had 
to get ready to carry her out. She must 
have known that such a move would cost 
her fearful agony, if, indeed, it did not kill 
her, but she only thought of the other people 
in the house, and begged us all ‘not to be 
frightened.’ Fortunately the fire was got 
under just before it became necessary to 
move her.” ‘This incident refers to the latter 
part of her life, when she became a helpless 
invalid. There.were many years of happi- 
ness and usefulness before the little school- 
room child, and we must return to the de- 
scription of these. Until she was sixteen 
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Bessie Gilbert lived in the Principal’s house 
at Brasenose, and formed many friendships 
there which were lifelong. To begin with, 
her grandfather was Vicar of Culham hard 
by, and many of her happiest days were 
spent there, and many are the stories of old 
Mr. Wintle’s devotion to his granddaughter, 
on whom he bestowed the name of “ Little 
Blossom.” . Then there were the fellows and 
tutors of the college, who were always the 
special friends, and often the playmates, of 
the little Gilberts. This was more frequently 
the case in the vacations, when great games 
of hide-and-seek would be played in the 
college quadrangle. Of other Oxford friends 
there is only space to mention Mr. Coxe, the 
late librarian of the Bodleian ; Dr. Hawkins, 
once provost of Oriel; the late Bishop Gray, 
of Cape Town; and Dr. Kynaston. With 
many of these friends the blind girl as she 
grew bigger had serious talks as well as merry 
games of play, and there can be no doubt 
that the work of her future life, as clear of 
purpose as it was self-sacrificing, was greatly 
influenced by the intercourse with her Oxford 
friends. 

It was a sort of joke in the family, though 
regarded as something rather more by the 
younger members, to declare that Bessie was a 
prophetess. ‘There is a story still told that in 
1842 some discussion arose as to a proposed 
plan, when Bessie said : ‘‘Oh! the house may 
be burnt down and we may all live in a 
palace within a month!” Very soon after- 
wards a firework let off by some under- 
graduate came in at one of the windows of 
the Principal’s house, and a fire was only 
prevented by the presence of mind of those 
in the room, while within a month Dr. 
Gilbert received the offer of the Bishopric of 
Chichester, and, as a matter of fact, the whole 
family prepared to go and live in a palace. 
What further proof was needed of Bessie’s 
powers as a seer? The change from Oxford 
to Chichester brought one great delight into 
her life. The palace garden was to her an 
enchanted ground. Here she might be 
found whenever the weather permitted, 
feeling the flowers with the tips of her 
sensitive fingers till she seemed to have an 
even greater knowledge of them than people 
with seeing eyes, or listening enraptured to 
the songs of the birds, the hum of the 
insects, and the whisperings of the leaves. 
All the senses she possessed were highly 
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developed. Her niece writes: “She would 
feel one’s face with the tips of her fingers, if 
one had been away, and say, ‘I think she is 
growing like so-and-so.’” She knew by the 
weight when she had exactly filled a glass: 
she knew the flowers by the shape and feel 
of their petals; she knew each song-bird by 
its note, while, so accurate was her own ear 
for music, that it is said that she never could 
sing out of tune. Singing and playing were 
a great delight to her, and one of her earliest 
teachers was Dr. Elvey, a brother of the well- 
known Sir George Elvey. But her education 
and her pleasures were from time to time 
interrupted by terrible headaches, sometimes 
lasting for weeks and months at atime. At 
such times as these she could not bear the 
vibration of a note of music, and it is to be 
observed that during the last years of her 
life, when her health became permanently 
injured, there was the same inability to bear 
the slightest sound of music without intense 
pain, and this although music was perhaps 
the greatest pleasure she knew. It was from 
this home at Chichester, and from the house 
in Queen Anne Street which Bishop Gilbert 
took as his London residence, that Miss 
Elizabeth Gilbert (as she must now be called) 
put forth her projects for the assistance of 
her blind brothers and sisters whose lot was 
less fortunate than her own. It was not that 
charitable movements for their relief did not 
exist, but that no one cared to help the blind 
to work and live like other people. ‘That 
was what Miss Gilbert desired to try to do. 
Not unnaturally that desire sprang from the 
realisation and contemplation of her own life. 
From being a merry child she had developed 
into a bright and cheerful girl. The niece 
above mentioned writes, that one of the things 
she remembers best about her is her ringing 
laugh, full of fun and most infectious, and 
this during the time she was an invalid. 
But, for all her cheerfulness, there came a 
time when the knowledge that a great differ- 
ence existed between her sisters and herself 
came closely home to her, and caused her 
many hours of dejection and tears. She 
knew of her sisters being married and going 
out into the world to homes of their own, 
and the question what she was to do with 
her life became a momentous one. Happily 
she was brought up with the highest Christian 
principles. ‘As quite a young girl,” says 
one of her surviving sisters, “she spent 
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much time in prayer”; and it is recorded 
that her darkest hours were spent upon her 
knees laying her troubles before God. It is 
not, then, surprising to find that a clear 
purpose and resolve resulted from these tears 
and searchings of heart. 

She felt herself one of a great company of 
sightless men and women, and she realised 
the great advantages which she possessed 
over most of her blind brothers and sisters. 
In her case no pains had been spared to 
utilise every invention as it came out, to 
search for any and every means of alleviating 
the sadness of her lot, and to put her as far 
as possible on a level with the rest of man- 
kind. But with most of the others things 
were very different. As the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice said in a sermon on the blind, the 
ordinary view taken was to say to them, ‘* We 
are very sorry for you, but in the press and 
bustle of the world we have not time to think 
about you.” ‘Then, again, Miss Gilbert was 
conscious of this difference. For all practical 
purposes she had been born blind, and her 
sense of touch had been carefully trained 
from the first, so that she even felt colour, 
and would reject an article now and then 
because she felt it to be a bad colour. From 
the statistics she had collected she found that 
nine-tenths of the blind in this country became 
so after twenty years of age, when training 
was far more difficult, and when various, 
often rough, employments had in a measure 
destroyed the sense of touch. These were 
the people who sank to the level of beggars, 
and to rescue whom Miss Gilbert determined 
to devote her life. The actual formulating 
ot the idea seems to have been due to the 
influence of Miss Bathurst, a close personal 
friend and an ardent supporter of every kind 
of advancement in woman’s work. Her 
affection for Miss Gilbert led her to see that 
in this way her blind friend’s life might become 
of the highest value, instead of being set aside 
as useless. 

It was from the bishop’s house in Queen 
Anne Street that the first effort was made. 
It consisted in a single letter written to a 
blind man called Levy, who was already a 
teacher of the blind, and who had been 
named to her as one who could give her 
much information. This man called upon 
her and from that interview arose the first 
beginnings of her work. 


It was a humble start. A cellar was 
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rented in Holborn for eighteenpence a 
week. Levy was engaged as manager at a 
very low salary. A stock of materials for 
basket-making was laid in. That was all, 
The work was to be done at the blind. 
people’s own homes, and they were to be 
properly paid, and treated like ordinary work- 
people. Their number at the start was seven, 
This was in 1854. 

In the following year it was found abso 
lutely necessary to have a shop where goods 
could be sold, and the first depdt of the 
Association for Promoting the Welfare of 
the Blind was opened in the Euston Road, 
The importance of the work soon began to 
be widely appreciated. In 1856 the Queen 
sent a donation of £50, accompanied by a 
request that she might be informed of the 
further progress of the Association ; and in 
1859 her Majesty graciously consented to 
be patron, an honour which has been con- 
tinued by their Majesties King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra. Meetings were held 
from time to time at which some of the 
greatest orators pleaded the cause of the 
blind. Amongst these are found such 
names as those of Mr. Gladstone and Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce. Many able and devoted 
men joined the Association, and gave valuable 
assistance. The names of Colonel Lewis, 
Colonel Fyers, Admiral Sir E. Sotheby, and 
Colonel Sydney Selfe (the present secre- 
tary) will ever be remembered for their 
labours. 

In 1865 the work had so greatly increased 
that it was felt necessary to take a shop in a 
more fashionable quarter, and No. 210 
Oxford Street was secured. Before long 
these premises became too small, and another 
move was made to Berners Street. Finally, 
in 1891, after Miss Gilbert’s death, the 
present premises in Tottenham Court Road 
were built at a cost of nearly £11,000, and 
were opened by H.R.H. Princess Christian 
of Schleswig Holstein. 

It will be seen from the above statement 
that Miss Gilbert’s work was successful be- 
yond her furthest hopes. But there were 
trials and difficulties. One of these arose 
from Levy’s determination that no “ sighted ” 
people should interfere in the work. He 
managed to inspire Miss Gilbert with the 
same theory, and the result was much trouble 
with accounts and other matters, which 
might have been saved if the advice of 
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friends had been taken and an ordinary 
individual been employed to assist. Another 
trouble arose from the unfit persons who 
were constantly being sent to learn the work 
of brush and basket making, and whose 
object really was to get as much out of the 
society by way of alms as was possible, and 
whose preference for a life of idleness and 
mendicity was ineradicable. But the greatest 
difficulty of all was obtaining enough work 
and enough sales. Even at the present day, 
when the re-caning of chairs has been added 
to the former industries, this difficulty re- 
mains, and any who are interested in the 
devoted life of Miss Gilbert cannot do better 
than send their old.chairs to be re-caned at 
the depét in the Tottenham Court Road. 
But what exactly was Miss Gilbert’s share 
in the work? She was the originator, but 
she was much more. She kept in her head 
the most minute particulars of all that was 
done, and of each individual employed. 
She wrote in a patent frame endless letters 
pleading for help, interest, and orders for 
goods. She taught as many as she could to 
read, she herself being an expert at every 
system, and skilled in the use of every sort of 
type. She busied herself to provide a mu- 


seum for the blind, that they might become 
acquainted by touch with many things out- 
side their ordinary experience, hoping thereby 
to further her great idea of removing the 
disparity between the sighted and the sight- 


less. She kept a daybook in which she 
entered all her ideas as to the proper way in 
which the work should be carried on, and 
she drew up the constitution of the Associ. 
tion with her own hand. In addition to all 
this she prepared the materials for a book 
on “ the blind ”—a work which would have 
proved invaluable had she lived to publish 
it. She was, in fact, the life and soul of the 
whole thing, and by her labout and devoted 
example fired others to enthusiasm for the 
cause. 

And all this was done by a blind lady in 
extremely delicate heath. It was found that 
her spine was in fault, and a great deal of 
her time had to be spent in a recumbent 
position. Walking or movement of any 
kind became difficult and painful. Her 
family and her Chichester friends (among the 
chief of whom were Dean and Mrs, Hook) 
became very anxious about her. Visits were 
tried to Folkestone, Torquay, and other 
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places, but the strain of the journeys was a 
serious drawback. The mere removal from 
room to room was a trial. At one time when 
the spire of Chichester Cathedral was pro- 
nounced to be in a dangerous state, she had 
to be taken to another part of the Palace, for 
it was thought possible that the spire might 
fall upon her room. There was some idea 
of taking her away from the Palace altogether, 
but before this was done the spire collapsed 
upon itself, and the danger was at an end. 

In 1870 came the blow, for which she was 
all unprepared, of her father’s death, and 
the separation from the dear Chichester 
home, and the even dearer house in Queen 
Anne Street, so closely associated with all 
her work. After this, Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, 
with two sisters, took a house in Stanhope 
Place, but she never regained any measure of 
health. Although she was removed with 
great care for occasional visits to Milton 
Hill, the house of her sister Mrs. Bowles, she 
led a life in her own room for the-rest of her 
days. She felt the change grievously, and 
compared herself to a train left on a siding. 
Her interest in her work never flagged, 
although her personal attention could no 
longer be given. She received letters and 
occasional visits from those who were carry- 
ing out her scheme, but that was all. For 
fifteen years her sufferings were great, and 
her chief alleviation was found in her 
wonderful memory. She could recall much 
of the Bible, and especially of the Psalms ; 
she could remember a vast amount of poetry; 
she could bring to mind the symphonies and 
sonatas she had heard in her youth. She 
had the services of various trained nurses as 
well as of her devoted sisters, and for every 
one about her she had her own pet name, and 
each one felt her love and influence and a 
warm affection for her in return. 

At last, in 1884, she fancied she was going 
to get better. She felt that some change was 
at hand. And so it was, but it was a change 
to the rest of paradise. In February 1885 
bronchitis added greatly to the discomfort of 
her condition, and on the seventh of that 
month she sank very suddenly, and died in 
entire consciousness and peace. 

Once upon a time she expressed a great 
longing to see the sun. May we not leave 
her in the full assurance that her eyes shall 
be opened one day to see the brightness of 
the Father’s face ? 
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years he tires of the ordinary everyday 
picture, and begins to look about for 
something unusual. This picture is 
the result of such a desire for the 
extraordinary. To be brief, it con- 
sists of a photograph taken through 
the keyhole of a door. This does 
not sound particularly wonderful, but 
if any photographer cares to make 
an experiment he will find that to 
accomplish this is by no means as 
easy as one would suppose. There 
are endless difficulties to contend 
with, and in all probability the result 
will not prove satisfactory in the 
end. If any amateur photographer 
is in want of something to photo- 
graph on a rainy day, let him try and 
prove this for himself. 





& “TAPPA” 


No. 3.—In the Shan States, and 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Sted- 
= man, a curious mode of convey- 

. ance is occasionally seen, and some 
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COMMERCE AND THE SCRIPTURES 


No. 1.—Nature and art are often made to go hand 
in hand to serve our present-day needs, but it is not 
often that commerce and the Scriptures are seen 
linked together in the conspicuous manner shown 
in the accompanying photograph. Lancashire is 
known all over the world as the greatest cotton 
manufacturing district on the globe, and here is a 
Lancashire mill whose proprietor is obviously not 
afraid of allowing his entrance gates to be per- 
manently utilised for the dissemination of the 
simple truths of the gospel. This large cotton 
mill, in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe, employs 
hundreds of men and women, who in passing 
through this- entrance, several times a day, are 
brought face to face with that most beautiful of all 


Bible texts, John iii. 16, ‘‘ For God so loved the 
world," 


WHAT IS THIS ? 





No, 2.—When an amateur photographer has been 


No. 2(C. A. B. Paris, 25 Westbourne Grove, West Kirby, 
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No. 3 (An officer of native troops at Fort Stedman) 


speedy mode of transit for short distances. 
The basket-like chair is called a ‘“ tappa,’’ 
the main weight of it rests by a strap across 
the forehead of the carrier; the cane hood is 
usually covered with canvas to keep off the 
heat. The man is a Cossia, a tribe whose 
great burden-bearing powers have been already 
discovered by those interested in the Burmese 
Ordnance Survey. Another species of ‘‘ tappa” 
is used for goods; the lower part being formed 
of bag-shaped wicker-work. The Cossia travels 
very quickly, and is capable of long distances. 


A “LION TREE” 


No. 4.—This photograph, which was taken 
last Easter, represents a tree, situated near 
Beeleigh Abbey, a short distance from Maldon, 
the oldest borough in Essex, and locally known 
as ‘‘The Lion Tree,” owing to the remarkable 
resemblance which the burr growth on the 





left-hand side bears to the ‘‘ King of 
Beasts."’ 


SOME OLD PEWTER PLATE 


No, 5.—A photograph of a very ancient 
pewter dinner service, in an old farm 
house in Essex. The service has been in 
the family for a great number of years, 
and consists of 108 plates and 21 dishes. 
The old lady and her husband who live 
in the house and look after the farm have 
the cleaning of it, and although it has not 
been cleaned for more than twelve months 
it looks like silver. It is a day’s work to 
clean it, as it goes through quite an 
elaborate process. First, a large copper 
is filled with water to which is added 
some hay and a little soda. All the plates 
and dishes are boiled in this for a short 
time, after which they are rinsed in 
clean water, then rubbed with silver 
sand and crushed leaves of the elder tree, 
again rinsed, then rubbed with dry flour 
and silver sand with the hand and washed 
once more, and finally put out in the air 
to cry. 
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No 5(A. Ward, Ingleholm, Ongar, Essex) 


A CURIOUS OLD CHURCH ' 
eee ——$—<<—_—_ —__— PT] No. 6.—The ancient parish church of | 


| Ormskirk in Lancashire, one of the 
oldest churches in the county, is not 





only of great historic interest, but from 
an architectural point of view is pro- 
bably unique; for it possesses a tower 
and a spire, not placed at either end of 
the building, but standing almost close 
together, side by side. The explanation 
of this singular structural phenomenon 
is found in a quaint tradition, which 
relates how, long years ago, the two 
daughters of the famous Pirate Orme, 
resolved after his and their conversion 
to Christianity, to build a church to the 
glory of God. (Hence thename Ormskirk, .) 
iz., the church of Orme). As to the 
general plan of the sacred edifice the 
pious sisters, we are told, were agreed; 
but when it drew near completion, one 





wished to see it crowned by a tapering 
spire, the other desired a tower ; and so 
it came to pass that both were built, the 
former as a type of heavenly aspirations, 
: the latter as an emblem of spiritual 
strength. The oldest part of this beauti- 
ful church, which has within the past few 
years been fully restored, is a fine Norman 
arch in the north wall of the chancel, 
dating from a.D. 1070, 
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as having a central spire, 
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THE BARGELLO 


No. 7.—The Bargello at Florence 
was built as the Palace of the 
Podesta, the chief criminal magis- 
trate of the city. Itwas begun in 
1255. The Podesta, according to 
a law made in 1199, must always 
be a foreigner, a noble, a Catholic, 
andaGuelf. The office of Podesta 
abolished, 
Cosmo I., when the palace-castle 
was assigned to the head of the 
police. The greater part of the 
palace was built by A£nolfo di 
Lapo. The courtyard, with its 
staircase built by Gaddi, is deeply 
interesting. The walls are orna- 
mented with the arms of 204 
Podestas who ruled Florence. In 
the middle of the courtyard is a 
well, where many noble Floren- 
tines have been beheaded, in- 
cluding Niccolo de Lapi. Since 
1865 the Bargello has been the 
National Museum and contains 
many fine works of art. The walls 
of the ancient chapel are covered 
with by Giotto, 1301, 
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No. 7 (Miss P. Glendinning, M 











itpelier House, Juniper Ureen, Midlothian, N.B.) 


but terribly restored. The well-known portrait of 


Dante on the east wall is full of interest. It was 
painted in the year 1300, when he was one of the 
Priors of the Republic and in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age. The portrait, which is reproduced in Dean 


Plumptre’s ‘‘ Dante," is somewhat stiff but digni- 


fied, and Dante holds a pomegranate in his hand. 
These frescoes were discovered in when the 


whitewash was removed. 


1850, 


A PILLAR-POST IN A TREE 


No. 8.—The accompanying photograph awakens 
reminiscences of bygone days. It represents a 
receptacle for letters which was used for many 
years by the inhabitants of Dolphinholme, near 
introduction of 


It is no 


Lancaster, before the universal 


pillar-boxes in country districts. more 
than a hole, fifteen inches long, three inches wide, 
and a foot deep, bored into a fine spruce tree about 
ground 


a yard from the It is still quite sound 


and bears marks left by the tools employed in its 


formation It ceased to be used about fifteen 
years ago, and through disuse the bark is filling 
up the aperture so that now it is only wide 


enough to admit the fact of which 
advantage has been taken by a pair of redstarts 


which have nested there for several years, 
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THIS ONE THING 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


HE men who have achieved the 
greatest results in this world have 
been those who were actuated by 
some master passion. ‘Their souls 
were occupied by some “ one thing,” which 
subordinated everything to itself. They 
were, in a certain sense, men of one idea. 
For though their minds may have contained 
many ideas, yet a single purpose directed 
and animated them all. The master passion 
with Sir Isaac Newton was science. His 
days and nights were given to his diagrams, 
his mathematical tables and his telescopes. 
He often stopped, when half dressed in the 
morning, to solve some problem that was 
agitating his mind, and his servant was 
obliged to arouse him from his reveries in 
order to induce him to partake of his 
meals. An American vessel once halted on 
the coast of California to lay in a supply of 
hides, and when the first mate landed he 
found one of his countrymen roaming about 
alone on the sea beach. He was a Harvard 
University naturalist who was there searching 
for rare shells to adorn his cabinet. With 
Jay Gould the master passion was to make 
money; with Lloyd Garrison, to secure 
freedom for the slave ; with Theobald Mat- 
thew and J. B. Gough, to rescue their fellow 
men from the dominion of strong drink. 
Now in the very place where Newton put 
his love of science, and Garrison, Gough, 
Shaftesbury and other philanthropists put 
their love for their fellow creatures, Paul put 
his love for his crucified Master. “This one 
thing I do,” he exclaims, “I press toward 
the goal for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Jesus Christ.” He made the service 
of Jesus Christ to be the sovereign purpose 
of his soul. ‘Go a little deeper,” said one 
of Napoleon’s soldiers to the surgeon who 
was probing his left side for the bullet, “and 
you will find the Emperor.” So Paul might 
have said, “Go deeper, go to the very core 
of my heart, and there you will find my 
Saviour.” Other affections lie on the surface, 
but this one lives in the innermost depths. 
Other feelings Iam possessed of, but this one 
possesses me. For me to live is Christ. 
There is a prodigious power in this single- 


ness of heart, this enthroning of one ruling 
affection in the regenerated soul. Even a 
man or woman of ordinary talents and 
endowments becomes a leading character 
when Jesus Christ owns and controls him. 
Here is the secret of the power of that heroic 
old missionary, John G. Paton. He is a 
man of one idea; but it is an idea large 
enough to make a king out of a poor Scotch 
peasant boy. We often see in our churches 
a plain man of moderate education and social 
rank who attains to a commanding influence. 
It is not brain-power ; it is not purse-power ; 
it is pure heart-power. The man follows 
Jesus Christ so thoroughly, so projectively, 
that he carries other people with him by the 
sheer momentum of his godliness. So it 
comes about that godliness often outstrips 
genius in the pulpit ; and the minister whose 
sole purpose: is to glorify his Master and to 
save souls, achieves a success that is denied 
to another man of higher culture and intel- 
lectual ability. Thorough-going, uncompro- 
mising, whole-souled piety is really the 
highest requisite in the pulpit, in the Sunday 
school, and in every official position of the 
church; having that “one thing needful,” 
then every increment, money, culture, &c., 
is a positive addition to that person’s useful- 
ness. 

But what was the “ one thing” which Paul 
set before himself? He tells us that, “ for- 
getting the thinzs which are behind and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before,” he pressed on toward the shining 
goal. The “things behind,” his past experi- 
ence since the day of his conversion, did not 
satisfy him. He was not willing to sit down 
contented with his present attainments, as so 
many professed Christians do in our days. 
Upward and onward was his motto. Every 
achievement was only a stimulus to further 
progress. Paul was no “ perfectionist ” ; 
that is very clear; but he had a holy ambi- 
tion to reach the very highest mark possible 
this side of heaven. 

Just what the great apostle aimed at ought 
to be tle aim of every Christian who reads 
these lines. God have mercy on the Chris- 


tian who is satisfied with his present attain- 





























ments! How little any of us know in regard 
to our Bible or in regard to ourselves, in 
comparison with what we might know! We 
are right by an exhaustless ocean, and too 
seldom put down our tiny vessels foradraught. 
How little we know of the wants and the 
woes of the dying world! There are thou- 
sands of Christians who spend more time 
over the paltry gossip of the town in which 
they dwell than they spend in studying their 
Bibles, or in watching for opportunities for 
service of their Master, or even in trying to 
save immortal souls. The red-hot zeal of 
Wall Street and the Produce Exchange ought 
to shame our coldness. The accumulations 
that men are making in scientific knowledge, 
in art and in wealth, ought to make us blush 
that we are not striving to become richer in 
faith and good works. 

The place for us to put in the probe is in 
the core of our own hearts. The wounded 
French soldier on the battlefield found his 
Emperor there; do we find our Lord and 
Master there? Are we giving Him the 
central throne there, and on all doubtful 
questions giving to Him the casting vote ? 
Are we fighting resolutely with the sins that 
easily beset us? Are our lusts relaxing their 
hold, instead of binding us to a closer 
bondage? Do we grow more self-denying 
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more humble, more fearless for the truth, 
more patient under crosses, more thoughtful 
of other people’s and less of our own com- 
fort, and more ready to put self under our 
feet that we may exalt Jesus? Is our faith 
getting stronger, our hope becoming brighter, 
and our love becoming more pure, more 
ardent and more ready to “ bear the burdens 
of others and so fulfil the law of Christ ” ? 
Are we catching more of the spirit of heaven 
as we draw nearer to it ? 

Such questions as these are crucial tests, 
to be applied to ourselves in order that we 
may know whether we are really advancing 
toward the shining goal set before us. Oh, 
for the spirit of him who first rang out the 
clarion call to “press forward for that mark 
of the prize!” On our own responsibility 
must we push forward, but not in our own 
strength. They that wait on the Lord shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary ; they shall walk and 
not faint. When we are weak in the humility 
of self-knowledge, then are we strong. When 
we fling off the encumbering weights, we can 
skim the surface like the roe. Fix your eye, 
brother, on the beckoning Jesus and the flash- 
ing crown ; and resolve before God—* This 
one thing will I do; I willreach forth toward 
the prize of my calling in Christ Jesus!” 


THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. HENRY GREENE, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 


Hymn: “ There is a book, who runs may read.” 
‘* The invisible things of God since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even His ever- 
lasting power and divinity."—Romans i. 20. 


OU will, no doubt, children, re- 
member that St. John tells us more 
than once that “ no man hath seen 
God at any time,” and St. Paul 

says in the same way, “No man hath seen 
God, nor can see Him” (1 Tim. vi. 16); 
and of this we are all quite sure, that none 
of us have ever seen God. 

Now, while this is true, we must not sup- 
pose, as some seem to do, that it is because 





God is absent, and that we cannot see Him 
because He is somewhere far away above the 
stars. No; He is quite close to us always. 

There are many things present with us 
which we cannot see. Think for a moment 
what some of these are. 

Do you notice that it is almost impossible 
to talk to one another without taking it for 
granted that there is something with us 
which is very real, but which we cannot see ? 
I said, “ Think for a moment.” Now, if you 
think, you must have a mind, but no one has 
ever seen a mind; no philosopher, no, not 
even the very greatest, can tell you what it 
is. But we know people have “minds,” 
because children puzzle out hard sums, men 
make inventions, and write books, and so 
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on, none of which they could do if they did 
not think. So that, you see, we have wit- 
nesses around us every moment which tell 
us of the power of thought, a something 
which ‘no man hath seen at any time, nor 
can see.” 

Then again, when you go into a quiet 
room there is nothing you can see or feel of 
the presence of air. But you know it is 
there because you breathe; if it were not 
there you would very quickly die. 

Similarly, you have, I dare say, seen tram- 
cars running along lines in the streets, 
though there were neither engines nor 
horses. How was that? Simply because 
they were driven by what is called “ elec- 
tricity.” But if you had to say to any man, 
‘** What is electricity ?” he would smile, and 
tell you “ Nobody knows,” and then, per- 
haps, he would add, “ We cannot see it, or 
handle it, but we know some of the things 
it can do, and so we use it.” 

Now, children, if there be one thing more 
than another I should like you always to 
remember it is this, that you are, every 
moment you live, in the close presence of 
God. He is “closer to you than hands and 
feet.” If people would only remember this 
it would make a great difference in their 
lives, for they could not do any wrong when 
they felt that God was present. 

Now, from the words of St. Paul I have 
given you above, you will see how he tells 
us that the world we live in is a constant 
reminder of God, and of the ways of God. 
The things “invisible are known by the 
things which are visible.” 

Let me tell you a story which will help 
you to understand this. 

A Scottish philosopher, named Beattie, 
had a son about six years old. The boy was 
beginning to read, and learn many things 
such as a boy of that age will do. As the 
father was one day thinking of him, it struck 
him that he had said very little to the boy 
about God, and he wondered how he could 
best do it. A thought came to him which 
he carried out at once. It was this: he 
went into a corner of the garden, and raked 
a piece of ground until it was quite smooth ; 
then he drew upon the ground the first 
letters of his boy’s name and sowed garden 
cresses in the furrows; then he covered the 
seeds, so that no one could know. In about 
ten days the child came running to him in 
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great excitement and said that his name was 
growing in the garden, and begged his father 
to come and look at it. He did so, and 
said, “ Oh, yes, itis so, but strange accidents 
do happen sometimes.” But the boy 
answered, “ This is not accident; somebody 
must have done it.” Then was the father’s 
opportunity. He said to the boy, “Look at 
your hands and fingers, at your legs and feet, 
and think how useful they are, and what 
wonderful things they can do. Did they come 
in this form by chance, do you think ?” 

“No, that cannot be,” said the boy. 
Then the father told him of God, who had 
made the world, and all things therein, each 
one fitted for its own purpose. The boy 
was deeply impressed with the thought, and 
never forgot the lesson. 

Now, it is just this same truth St. Paul 
teaches. The world is formed, not by 
chance, but by the will of God. Just as an 
architect in making a design for a building 
arranges windows, and doors, and passages, 
and everything else for the purpose for which 
it is intended, so has God designed this 
world in its wonderful order. Thus, when 
we look around, our eyes rest upon the 
things that God hath made and we are 
constantly reminded of Him. Nature leads 
our thoughts up to Nature’s God. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: “ For all Thy love and goodness, so 
bountiful and free.’ 
‘** Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us,’’—Psalm xc. 17. 


I HAVE spoken to you of the world as a 
witness for God because of the design that is 
in it. Sometimes people think that when 
our knowledge increases and we get to 
know more about things in the world, our 
wonder will cease, we shall see why this is 
made as it is, and why it is fitted into that, 
and so on, but this can never be so; the 
fact is, the more we know, the more we see 
cause for wonder. The great thing to do is 
to keep our mind upon this, all we see 
is God’s work. Then our wonder is always 
reverent. 

When Professor Huxley was one day 
wandering over a moor in the Highlands of 
Scotland; he picked up a moss-cup and 
examined it with his pocket-lens. A High- 


land shepherd who was near watched him 




















with keen interest, and the Professor notic- 
ing this, asked him if he would like to see it 
too. He answered eagerly, he should like 
to do so. He looked at it long with wonder, 
and then said, ‘‘ Can this really be a moss- 
cup?” The Professor assured him that it 
was. Then he said, ‘“ May I have another 
look at it?” When he handed back the 
tiny thing with the lens, he remarked, “ I do 
almost wish, sir, you had never shown it 
me.” “Why?” asked the Professor in 
surprise. ‘ Because they are so wonderful 
and beautiful, and I tread upon thousands 
every day of my life.” 

We are all, in a measure, like this shep- 
herd: the more we know, the more we see of 
wonder and beauty. 

It is specially with regard to the beauty of 
the world I want to speak to you this time. 
We generally think of design in connection 
with use; that if we want a thing to serve 
some purpose of usefulness we must con 
sider and contrive so that it may serve the 
end in view. It is just the same, however, 
with beauty, for beauty is not a thing that 
comes by chance. 

It is, perhaps, possible to imagine a world 
without any beauty. Each thing might be 
fitted to its place, and all things work 
together like some huge, intricate machine. 
But it is not after this way that God has 
made the world; wherever we look it is 
full of beauty. Take up a shell which has 
been buried in the ocean out of sight and 
see into what beautiful forms it is wrought, 
and with what wonderful colours it is 
painted ; look at the brilliancy of insects’ 
wings, and at the gorgeous plumage of birds. 
Then look again at the flowers “so blue 
and golden, as stars that in earth’s firma- 
ment do shine”; or go into a wood and 
note the waving grace of ferns, the trailing 
creepers hanging over the rocks, the wild 
flowers, and the patches of grey and green 
moss. ‘There is beauty everywhere ; if you 
mark it well, it will fill your soul with 
delight. 

Now, if you ask, Why is there all this 
beauty ? the answer is clear. Just as a 
painter puts on the canvas what is in his own 
mind, just as a musician brings out harmony 
which thrills his own soul, so the beauty of 
the world tells us what God is. Wherever 
He has His own way He makes everything 
beautiful, because He Himself is so. 
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One day when the poet Tennyson was a 
young man at the University, he went for a 
country walk with some of his friends. 
After a while they missed him, and turning 
hack for him, they found him kneeling at the 
side of a brook watching the rippling water, 
and the tiny plants swaying about in the 
stream. His friends asked him what he was 
doing. He answered reverently, “I was 
thinking how very beautiful God is.” 

Now, if I were to ask you the question, 
“What is beauty?” it would be hard for 
you to give me an answer. I cannot give 
you a Satisfactory answer myself, but this 
much we can see: when a thing is beautiful 
every part of it is perfect in itself, and then it 
is put together in such a way that it forms a 
harmonious whole; one part is not more 
prominent than another. For example, a 
person may be beautiful, but if so, each 
feature must be perfect and the whole must 
be in harmony. If a child’s hands, let us 
say, were perfectly shaped but were the size 
of a man’s it would destroy the harmony ; 
just the same if the nose were too large or 
too small, the face could not be beautiful, 
because the harmony would be destroyed. 
So every little part must be in itself perfect, 
and the whole fitted together so that one 
feature does not overbalance another. 

Let me show you just what I mean. God 
has revealed Himself in the world, but also 
in a higher way, namely, in the life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And how beautiful was 
His life! You cannot think of any virtue 
without seeing it in Him in it fullest perfec- 
tion, and all His virtues were blended in a 
perfect whole—He was as just as He was 
kind, He was as pure as He was loving, He 
was as true as He was forgiving—all these 
virtues, and many more. His life was truly 
a life of matchless beauty. And this was 
our highest revelation of God. In Him we 
see God most ciearly, and the beauty of His 
heart and mind (see St. John xiv. 9). 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: ‘All that’s good, and great, and true."’ 


‘‘Thy renown went forth among the heathen for 
thy beauty: for it was perfect through my comeli- 
ness, which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord 
God."’—Ezekiel xvi. 14. 


In our last evening’s subject we saw how that 
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beauty in the world is a witness for God, 
and that it tells us God Himself must be 
beautiful in heart and life, because the work 
which is done by any one is an outward evi- 
dence of the spirit within. Only, we must 
remember this, the worker is always greater 
than his work. 

Now, the prophet Ezekiel says that Israel 
was beautiful because God had put His own 
comeliness upon the people. We, too, are 
creations of God, the nearest to God that 
this world knows. It is said that “God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul (Gen. ii. 7). 
Now, what does that mean but this—God 
imparted to man something of His own 
Being, and therefore it comes to be that as 
God is beautiful in life and character, so 
ought we to be. Our Lord says again and 
again, “ Do this, or that, in order that ye 
may be children of your Father which is in 
heaven”; that is, we are only to do the 
same acts, and have the same thoughts as 
God, that we, as children, may be like our 
Father. 

Now, it depends upon the spirit you have 
in you as to what your life shall be. Out of 
the same life you can make a character good 
and noble, or that which is poor and worth- 
less. Let me show you this by an illustra- 
tion. 

There is in the city of Florence one of the 
masterpieces of the great sculptor, Michael 
Angelo. When it was unveiled, more than 
three hundred years ago, it was so beautiful 
that it caused an unheard-of sensation among 
all lovers of art. The piece is a repre- 
sentation of David, as a shepherd-boy, when 
he was going out to meet the great giant, 
Goliath. The boy stands firmly upon his 
feet, the stone, picked from the bed of the 
brook, is grasped tightly in his hand, ready 
to be thrown with the sling. 

But this piece of sculpture has a wonderful 
story behind it. A sculptor had begun the 
work on a splendid block of marble, but he 
had not skill to carry out his thought, and he 
so hacked and spoiled the figure that it was 
put aside as worthless. For years it remained 
in a backyard amongst rubbish of all kinds. 
But one day the eye of Michael Angelo fell 
upon it, a vision of what it might be passed 
before his mind, and he took the spoiled 
figure, wrought at it with his skilful hand, and 
it became so transformed by his genius that 
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it was made into the most lovely statue in the 
world. 

The same block, worthless and spoiled by 
one hand, was made all glorious by the work 
of another. The same life made worthless 
by one spirit may be made beautiful by 
another. 

Then what is this Spirit we are to have? 
Why, it is this. God, in His great mercy, 
has promised to give His own Spirit to help 
us in all our infirmities, that so we may be 
like Him—like Him in all holy thoughts, in 
all beautiful ways. Just think of it, God 
promises to give us His own Spirit, that we 
may live His life here upon earth. That is 
just what Jesus did; and the beauty of that 
life has thrilled the hearts of thousands and 
tens of thousands. 

Of course, your life will be just what your 
thoughts are: the mind builds its own house. 
The spirit within shapes the character, It 
your spirit is pure, refined, and noble, so will 
your manners and life be. 

A girl was one day found weeping bitterly 
by her aunt, and on being asked why she 
was so troubled, she said, “ Because I am 
so very ugly, auntie.” Her aunt was a wise 
woman, she said nothing, but placed in her 
hand an ugly, scaly bulb, and said, “ Plant 
this, my child.” The girl did so, and a 
plant grew and flowered; then she discovered 
her aunt’s meaning. The bulb was that of 
an African lily, and out of the brown, ugly 
bulb there came a most lovely flower. And 
the girl, reading the meaning, asked God to 
help her to be good. The prayer was an- 
swered, and she soon became so kind and 
helpful to others, that she was the favourite 
of the house : her life was so beautiful that 
no one ever thought of her plain looks. God 
had imparted to her His own comeliness. 
So may it be with all. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shall I come to thee?” 

“O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold, I will set thy stones in fair 
colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires.”’— 
Isaiah liv. 11-13. 

In taking these words of the prophet, I 
want to carry on the thoughts I have already 
given you. Isaiah sees the vision of a mag- 


nificent temple, built from the foundation 
A temple has, 


upwards of precious stones. 
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of course, an architect, who makes the plan 
of what the building is to be ; a builder, who 
works out the thought of the architect, and 
in the building itself there are contrivances 
for use, and for beauty. 

In a sense, the world we live in is a 
wonderful temple, of which God is both 
Architect and Builder. There are contri- 
vances for use, and contrivances for beauty. 
It is built according to a plan, it is designed 
for a purpose. 

But there is another temple of which I 
wish now to speak, that is, ourselves. We 
too are temples. You will see how St. Paul 
puts this in 1 Cor. iii. 16. 

If you follow the prophet’s vision you will 
see how very lovely it is. ‘The prophet had 
seen Israel sin, and then a heavy punishment 
follow : the people were banished to a far-off 
land, and the nation itself seemed like the 
poor, frail ark of Noah, tossed on the 
seething waters of the flood. ‘Then he thinks 
of the people turning to God, and suddenly 
all is transformed, the ark and the surging 
waters pass, and he sees rising up, on solid 
ground, a fair and glorious temple, every 
stone a precious stone, and every one repre- 
senting some virtue of the children of Israel, 
through the help of God. 

If, then, we are temples of God, we may 
be sure of this, that God has His plan, 
though we cannot see it, and that He means 
us to work out His design. If we do this, 
then, when the time of revealing comes, we 
shall know that life has served a holy pur- 
pose, and been in itself beautiful. 

I am reminded of a strange temple which, 
travellers tell us, stands in one of the chief 
cities of Mexico (Cuihuahua). ‘We are told 
that it has tall, graceful towers, which rise 
high above the surrounding trees, and stand 
out clear and white against a background 
of bleak mountains. It seems more like 
a fairy palace than one built by human 
hands. 

But the history of this temple is as strange 
as its beauty. No scaffolding was ever 
reared for the builders to stand upon while 
they laid the stones, but instead, thousands 
of slaves were employed to cart earth, which 
was heaped up all around the building, to 
serve the place of scaffolding. As the 
towers rose to a height of 150 feet, the earth 
formed an enormous inclined plane stretch- 


ing away from the building fully half a mile. 
XXX—55 
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By this means no one ever saw more than a 
few feet of the design at one time, until the 
top-stone had been placed upon the towers, 
and the earth around all carted away. It 
took the slaves seven years to do this. But 
when the wonderful building was revealed, 
men gazed at its beauty in awed silence. 

The authorities decided, however, to carry 
on the work still further. At the time the 
temple was dug out from the high mound of 
earth, there was an artist in prison, under 
sentence of death for a crime he had com- 
mitted, and it was offered to him that if he 
would carve the front of this building, the 
sentence should not be carried out until he 
declared that the ornamentation was com- 
pleted. For twenty-one years he wrought 
the stone into his visions of beauty, and for 
twenty-one years armed sentinels guarded 
him. 

At last, he was weary, old, and worn with 
toil, and he declared his work was done. 
Screens and platforms were cleared away, and 
men saw the whole front of the temple as a 
perfect dream of filigree stonework. The 
old man was pardoned, and honoured, and 
courted, for what his genius and labour had 
wrought. 

You see why I have given you this 
account. You cannot see the design of your 
life, only just a very little at a time; but 
when you stand before God’s throne, then 
you will see it all. God offers to give you a 
Spirit that you may work all manner of 
beautiful work, as he gave to Bezaleel and 
Aholiab (Ex. xxxv. 30-35). May it then be 
seen that your life is so enriched with the 
precious gems of truth, and purity, and 
kindness, and all holy living, that it will be 
as a “vision of beauty.” 

There is a Persian legend which contains 
a great truth. The soul of a good man is 
pictured as being met on his entrance into 
the other world by a lovely maiden, fairer 
than the fairest he had ever seen upon earth. 
Then he said to her: ‘Who art thou who art 
so wondrously fair?” “I am, O youth, 
thine own self,” she answered. “ By thy 
good thoughts, words, and works, thou hast 
fashioned the form thou seest.” 

Then, my child, take heed— 

God gives thee youth but once. Keep thou 

The childlike heart that will God’s kingdom be 
The soul pure-eyed that, wisdom-led, e’en now 

His blessed face shall see, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


The prizes in this month’s competition are 
awarded as follows : 


A CHRISTLIKE LIFE 
I 


Mucw that has been written about 
St. Francis of Assisi is purely legendary, 
but what we know to be true is so beautiful 
as to awaken within us feelings of love and 
reverence. 

He literally left all to follow Christ and 
like Him went about doing good. 

He clothed the naked, fed the hungry, and 
visited the sick. Nothing was beneath him. 
No labour was too great where hecould benefit 
a fellow creature; his compassion was infinite. 
Although when on their preaching expedi- 
tions, St. Francis and his followers begged 
their bread, it was not his wish that they 
should be the mendicants they afterwards 
became; he taught them both by precept 
and example the true dignity of labour, and 
that the greatest of all is the servant of all. 

The Sermon on the Mount was really lived 
up to by St. Francis. His own preaching 
was simple and direct, going straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. Birds and flowers 
were specially dear to him, and many were 
the lessons he drew therefrom. 

Like our Saviour, St. Francis found the 
need of quiet for prayer and meditation, and 
from time to time retired to Mount Verna to 
gather fresh strength for his labours and 
finally to prepare himself for death. 

It was there that he is said to have 
received the Stigmata. If true, and not a 
legend as many believe, that alone would 
raise St. Francis to a foremost place amongst 
Christ’s followers, for surely such a privilege 
would only be vouchsafed to the worthiest. 
But St. Francis does not need that crowning 
miracle to vindicate his claim, his life speaks 
for itself, and that was one long following in 
the footsteps of the Master he loved so well 
and served so faithfully. 

F. E., 
Sale. 


II 


As pure light is decomposed into its com- 


ponent parts by passing through a prism, so 
the divine light as it passes through human 
nature becomes broken ; therefore the lives 
of men can only show some of these rays of 
light which, united in Christ Jesus the Per- 
fect Man, make that dazzling light which is 
the light of the world; and of Christ’s life the 
life which may most resemble it is but a 
“ broken light.” Since the Spirit was given 
men have been enabled to shine as lights in 
the world, to be “followers of God” and 
“ fellow workers with God.” 

In modern times the life of Livingstone 
seems the one which follows most closely in 
his Master’s steps. Livingstone’s daily prayer 
was that he might imitate Christ, and he 
lived as he prayed. 

Christ was made man, to found a kingdom, 
to show us the Father, to save us from the 
bondage of sin. He went about doing good, 
He did His Father’s work and His Father’s 
will, He gave His life; and because His 
life’s story ends not with death but resurrec- 
tion, history has proved that seeming failure 
was success. 

Livingstone lived to establish the kingdom 
of God in Africa, to free the captives, to lead 
to their Father those children who knew 
Him not. Toaccomplish this he gave him- 
self. He never looked back, he was steadfast 
and immovable, knowing that his labour 
was not in vain in the Lord. Love was his 
motive power. ‘I never made a sacrifice,” 
he wrote. “Of this we ought not to talk 
when we remember the great sacrifice which 
He made who left His Father’s throne to 
give Himself for us.” 

Livingstone died with his work unfinished. 
History will give the answer whether he 
succeeded or failed. 

A. J. M. Maxwe tt, 
Irvine, Ayrshire. 


Ill 


LOOKING back, through the long ages which 
have passed since the God-man lived on 
earth, at the glorious roll of saints and 
7 ° 
martyrs, holy men and women, I like to 
think that pre-eminent amongst them for the 
noble ‘courage that bears,” for sublime 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


devotion and self-sacrifice, stands the name of 
Joseph Damien, who in 1873, when thirty- 
three years of age, offered his life, courage, 
sympathy, and love to those 2000 poor 
afflicted creatures banished by the Hawaiian 
Government, to the rock-bound island of 
Molokai. 

There for sixteen years Damien did a 
Christ-like work as “Good Physician” to 
souls and bodies. He was their magistrate, 
teacher, guide, friend, and often grave- 
digger. Not for a moment faltered he; 
having “put his hand to the plough, he 
looked not back.” When he had been in 
Molokai twelve years, he felt the dread 
disease creeping on him, sapping his man- 
hood, wrapping him in a living death, 
Still mid bodily anguish he remained calm, 
resigned, and even—according to his own 
letters—happy amongst the people he lived 
to serve. 

He only gave up work on March 28, 1889, 
and died on April 15. Two good men 
had gone to his assistance in that far-off 
Leper Colony, and attended to his wants to 
the last; one wrote graphically of Damien’s 
wondrous patience and self-sacrifice :— 

“ He was laid on the ground, and we 
had much difficulty in making him accept 
a bed. He, who had spent so much in 
relieving those around him, had so far for- 
gotten himself that he had not even a 
change of linen, or sheets for his bed !” 

He died gently, peacefully, and was carried 
to his well-won rest, amid the lamentations 
of the poor lepers, eight of whom bore the 
coffin. Truly it may be said of him, 

He climb’d the steep ascent of heav’n 

Through peril, toil, and pain, 


and surely there is laid up for him “ All the 
reward of heaven.” 
ANNIE E. Hony, 
Devizes, 


IV 


THE life which seems to me to come nearest 
the life of our Lord is that of Francis Xavier. 
Born in 1505 in the home of his knightly 
ancestors among the Pyrenees, Xavier was 
educated at the University of Paris, and at 
an early age became a teacher of Philosophy 
at the College of Ste. Barbe. There he fell 
under the influence of Ignatius Loyola, and 
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learnt that passionate love of, and devotion 
to, our Saviour, which never faltered to the 
end of his life, and which carried him through 
dangers and difficulties, and armed him for 
exploits, which are some of the most wonder- 
ful the world has ever seen. 

Love of God and love of man were never 
separated in the heart of Francis Xavier. For 
Christ’s sake he gave himself in service to his 
fellow men. To be sinful, to be ignorant, 
to be miserable, was the surest way to attract 
his loving, active, untiring help. 

He was sent by the Pope to plant the 
Christian faith in the newly acquired Indian 
possessions of Portugal. Joyfully he resigned 
his native country, his home, and friends, 
never to see them again, and with invincible 
valour set himself to his gigantic task. Alone, 
in poverty and meekness he went forth, yet 
strong in faith, and leaning on an Almighty 
arm. We cannot here follow the fascinating 
story of his life and unexampled labours, but 
through the mists of monkish exaggeration 
and miracle, the character of Xavier can 
still be discerned, ever teaching, preaching, 
baptizing, nursing the sick and denouncing 
the oppressor. As brave as a lion, as gentle 
as a woman, humble, gay, utterly unselfish, 
he went about doing good, and died as he 
had lived, in the midst of his labours, rejoic- 
ing to pass into the presence of the Master, 
whom he had loved and served as few here 
loved and served Him since. 

E, P. STIGANT, 
Chatham. 


We are glad to find a place also for the 
following :— 


IF one looks down the vista of the ages and 
tries to find the life which has come nearest 
to that standard of purity and goodness set 
by our Lord, the first thing that strikes one 
is how far short of it every one has come. 

I think Paul’s life came very near to the 
life of our Lord. There have, doubtless, 
been men who, in the comparative solitude 
of the monastery, have led lives of close and 
constant fellowship with Christ ; but Paul’s 
life, from the time of his conversion to his 
tragic and lonely death, was one continual 
act of self-sacrifice and abnegation to the 
cause of Christ. Paul had to fight stern 
realities, temptations in the flesh, visible and 
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tangible, as well as what one might call 
“spiritual” temptations. All these could 
only be overcome by constant and close 
communion with his Lord. 

“T have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith,” 
was not written as an idle boast ; it was said 
in acknowledgment of the strength whi-h 
had been given him in his hour of need, 
obtainable through his nearness to and faith 
in God. 


Wherever Paul went, and in whatever he 


did he was conscious of the near presence of" 


God. As he was preaching to the peasants 
in the dusty highways of Syria, or to the 
cultured Athenians on Mars Hill; as he 
was calming the fears of the sailors amidst 
the uproar of the elements at Melita; when 
be was alone in the dungeon ; and when he 
was led forth to die, his hand grasped God’s. 

At the last day, when we shall “know as 
we are known,” and when all shall be 
revealed, it will surely be found that amongst 
those who followed closest in the footsteps 
of our Lord will be, “Saul of Tarsus, a 
citizen of no mean city.” 

Howarp W. GOSLING, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


COMPETITION FOR JANUARY 1902 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 20, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 153. 
12s. 6d,, 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
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oviginal papers (not exceeding 400 words) on “The 
Best Book you have Read in 1901, and Why.” 





Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,” whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful oy otherwise. No MSS. are returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the SunpAy MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 


3. Each photograph must be accompanied by two 
hundred and fifty words giving particulars of the 
picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
though some little time must elapse before selection 
is completed. The publishers, however, do not hold 
themselves responsible for accidental loss, and the 
Editor cannot enter into correspondence regarding 
them. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use 
an honorarium of 7s, 6d. will be paid. 


7. Photographs to be marked *‘ Photo Corner,” 
and addressed to the Editor. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


ANY years ago some of our most experi- 
enced missionaries came to the conclusion 
that if any real work was to be accom- 

plished in evangelising Africa it must be done by the 
Africans themselves, and about sixteen years since 
the Rev. W. Hughes, for some time a missionary in 
the Congo region, conceived a way to help forward 
this idea. His plan was to bring young converted 
Africans to England and give them a moral, 
Spiritual and industrial training under his own 
careful superintendence; then to send them back 
to teach their countrymen in Africa. With this 
definite object in view the African Training Insti- 
tute was established at Colwyn Bay, Wales, and 
has proved acomplete success. When Mr. Hughes 
went out to the Congo he quickly realised the evil 
effects of the climate upon the white man. Just 
when the language had been mastered and 
sympathy with the blacks was growing, the deadly 
fever cut short the career of manya willing helper. 
Mr. Hughes himself fell ill and found he could not 
live in this unhealthy region. 


Bot although obliged to come home he determined 
to work still for the Christianising of Africa. He 
brought with him two faithful lads who had refused 
to leave him during his illness, and trained them 
to do all that a missionary from home would do. 
These two lads were the first inmates of the Insti- 
tute. From that humble start it has become 
thoroughly well known, and has proved itself to be 
in perfect harmony with the feelings and aspira- 
tions of a large number of Africans themselves, 


THE first spell of work is done in the school-room, 
and when sufficient progress has been made in that 
department a trade is learnt. When fully trained 
the student-craftsman returns to Africa with an 
outfit which will enable him to earn a living for 
himself and be of service to his fellows. The cost 
of each student is comparatively small. Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster and Co., the great steamship firm, 
generously provide a free passage to Liverpool, and 
£125 covers the cost of maintenance of a lad for 
five years. Many of those who have passed through 
the Institute are doing excellent work ; one of them, 
Alfred Dibundu, is now a tutor of eighty natives 
and a preacher in the Cameroons ; another, Ayodeji 
Oyejola, isa medical student in Edinburgh. There 
is a strong desire to offer to African girls the same 
advantages as the boys have received; the idea is 
an excellent one, for Christian mothers will bring 
up their children in the Christian faith, In other 


directions extension is desirable. Branch insti- 
tutes in Africa would be of immense service, and 
already the natives have formed themselves into 
local committees to collect funds and generally 
help on the work of the Institute. Any of our 
readers who feel an interest in Mr. Hughes's work 
should communicate with him at Colwyn Bay. 





On ty last year Bishop Whipple, the ‘‘ Apostle to 
the Indians,” published his reminiscences under the 
title of “ Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate,’’ * and now all too soon his work has suddenly 
been cut short. Through his brief but painful illness 
we are told that ‘‘that sublime faith, which had been 
his all his life, shone asa beacon light. The peace 
of God which fell upon the beautiful face at the 
end did indeed pass all understanding.” All his 
days he had endeavoured to direct men’s thoughts 
to heaven until he was christened by a French 
Indian trader the ‘‘ sky pilot.’ Several hundred 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians attended the funeral 
of their life-long friend. 


Tue Bishop dearly loved a story, and tells many of 
every description in his autobiography. Speaking 
of Dr. James MacGregor he quotes a remark of the 
late Duke of Argyll to the effect ‘‘that the mantle 
of Dr. Guthrie had fallen upon him."" Dr. Mac- 
Gregor, adds Bishop Whipple, has a marvellous 
power of drawing all men to him. It happened, 
recounts the Bishop, that a dinner was given in 
Edinburgh in honour of the King of Siam at which 
Dr. MacGregor was a guest. The king asked him 
the secret of England's greatness. The Doctor 
replied, ‘‘ You see here twenty of Scotland’s most 
distinguished men. If you could look deep into 
the heart of each one you would find there a great 
love for Jesus Christ. You can keep all the good 
you can get from Buddha, but when you get the 
heart of Jesus Christ to put on top of it you will 
have found the secret of England's greatness." 


AmonG Bishop Whipple’s friends was Bishop John 
Selwyn, whose work is familiar to all readers of 
Mr. How's interesting biography. Bishop John 
Selwyn was the son of perhaps the greatest mis- 
sionary Bishop we have had, the first Bishop of 
New Zealand. Discussing the great Bishop with 
his son one day Bishop Whipple remarked that he 
was one of the finest specimens of physical man- 
hood he had ever seen. ‘ Yes,’’ said John Selwyn, 
‘“* two charwomen were quite struck with his appear- 


* Macmillan & Co., London. 
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ance on one occasion and gazed after him in wide- 
eyed astonishment. ’’ 

‘‘Who be ’e?”’ asked one. 

‘*’E be the new Bishop," was the answer. 

‘‘But I wadna want to bea leg o’ mutton afore 
'e!'’ gasped the other woman. 


One more of the Bishop’s stories and we must 
reluctantly leave him. A certain American Bishop 
was asked on one occasion to send a clergyman to 
the Presbyterian Church to take a Sunday Service. 
That particular Sunday a church was to be dedi- 
cated and all the clergy in the town wished to be 
present. They all made excuses, and at last the 
Bishop, with some authority in his voice, said to one 
of them, ‘‘ You will have to go.’’ The Bishop in 
question and the clergy dined together with Bishop 
Whipple's uncle. The clergyman who had gone to 
preach to the Presbyterians did not appear until 
dinner was over. ‘I hope that you have not been 
preaching all this time,” said the Bishop when he 
turned up. ‘‘ Yes, most of the time,” was the answer. 
‘*They know very little about the Church, and I 
preached Apostolic succession. When I had finished 
anelder came upand said that my services would not 
be required in the afternoon. I told the congrega- 
tion what the elder had said, and then informed 
them that as the sermon which they had just heard 
was one of two to be preached in sequence I would 
now deliver the second one. And, Bishop, they 
all stayed.’ 


UnrtIx recently prison life in Egypt was much the 
same as in those days when Bible heroes were cast 
into prison. Writing to the Sunday School Times 
Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie gives many interesting details 
of modern prison life from personal observations. 

There are three grades of prisons. The local 
prison in towns and villages, where the prisoner 
may be confined a few hours or days for a venial 
offence at the pleasure of the governor ; the district 
prison, for prisoners that merit a longer term of 
imprisonment ; and the provincial or governmental 
prison, where criminals of the worst kind are con- 
fined. The great prison, or one last mentioned, 
contains an inner prison called Habs al Damm, or 
‘Prison of Blood,’’ and it was into this that Paul 
and Silas were cast (Acts xvi. 24) by the keeper, 
after he had received a special injunction to keep 
them safely. The keeper has very great discre- 
tionary powers, and this fact is particularly notice- 
able in the case of Joseph, who evidently was not 
confined in the common prison, but was kept “in 
ward in the house of the captain of the guard” 
(Gen, xl. 3), ‘‘ the place where the king’s prisoners 
were bound "’ (xxxix. 20). 
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THE prison house does not consist of a multitude 
of cells, generally speaking, but usually of a 
spacious vault utterly devoid of furniture save for 
a straw mat, where the prisoners are all congre- 
gated together. No bedding, food, or clothing is 
provided by the institution, and the wretch is 
entirely dependent on the charity of friends, who 
are allowed to supply him with pallet, food, 
tobacco, &c. Since prisoners are dependent on 
friends or outsiders for sustenance, their condition 
is wretched or otherwise, according to the relief 
afforded. 


WHEN Joseph was incarcerated he was able to 
render his condition tolerable, not by a lavish 
expenditure of silver and gold, which will even 
secure atemporary freedom, but by drawing upon 
that fund of wisdom he possessed, the price of 
which is above rubies (Job xxviii. 18), and which 
was of more worth to the keeper than any present 
or backsheesh he might have been able to get, for 
Joseph rendered him such good service that he 
‘* looked not to anything that was under his hand ”’ 
(Gen, xxxix. 23). 

Only criminals under sentence for life or an 
exceptionally long period are supplied by the state 
with bread and water. The allowance, a certain- 
sized loaf, is called Feraich. This was, no doubt, 
the portion of Jeremiah, for we read he was allowed 
‘daily a loaf of bread out of the baker's street "’ 
(Jer. xxxvii. 21). This was indeed ‘bread of 
affliction’’ and ‘‘ water of affliction’’ (1 Kings 
xxii. 27). 


Sir Witrrip Lawson, who at the time of his 
parliamentary defeat merely said that he would now 
have to add another letter to his name—i.e., X.M.P- 
instead of M.P., has been asked to correct his 
biography for the Daily Mail Year Book, in which 
he is described as having been ‘‘ one of the wits of 
the House of Commons. Here is his comment: 


This paragraph, as it appears, 
The case exactly fits ; 

’Tis clear that in the last two years 
The House has lost its wits. 


A CASHIER of a Nassau Bank tells of a customer 
who said he had just declined to make a ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen"’ loan. The cashier had heard of 


many varieties of loans, but never one of this 
genus. So heasked what kind ofa loan a‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen” loan was. 
‘may be for years and may be for ever,’ ’’ 
reply. ® 


‘‘One of the sort that 
was the 











THE MONTH 


HE emotion excited through the civilised 
+ world by the death of President McKinley 

was far deeper and far more genuine than 
could have been anticipated. It is easier to recog- 
nise the fact than to explainit. It counts for some- 
thing that he fell as Lincoln and as Garfield had 
fallen before him; the tragedy was deepened by 
memory and regret. Suspense had its part; for 
hope unfulfilled sharpenssorrow. And his courage 
and self-forgetfulness from the moment at which 
he was struck down till the struggle was over, were 
worthy of the admiration that they won. But on 
the whole, sympathy among  ourselves—the 
Methodist Churches excepted, in virtue of the 
strong tie of a common faith—was for the nation 
rather than for the President. We felt more for 
the people that had lost its chosen chief than for the 
family, or even for the man whom we have learnt 
to know far better since his death than we knew 
him before. The sympathy which the United 
States had shown us in our own bereavement, we 
in our turn gave to them; and we mourned with 
them as they had mourned with us. It was a 
national sorrow, in the noblest and loftiest sense. 


It is too soon to speak with certainty of the in- 
fluence which the new President—the youngest in 
that great succession—is likely to exert among his 
own nation and outside it. He has begun wisely, 
by his declaration that he will carry on unbroken 
the policy of his predecessor, and by his desire to 
keep in office the men whom he found there. But 
of this we may be sure, that President Roosevelt 
will not be content with place without power; to 
be a ruler, and not to rule. His character is 
sharply cut. It has the clearness and the lustre of 
adiamond. He isascholar, if not a student; a 
man of force who strikes out new paths, as he 
showed in his campaign against municipal corrup- 
tion, in his organisation and leadership of the 
regiment that served the nation so well in the war 
with Spain. He stands for the aristocratic type to 
which the American people owed so much in 
earlier days. We believe that in his high office 
he will prove that the old spirit has more to do for 
them yet, and that though the restless energy of 
the West must be a potent force in the political 
life of this and coming generations, the best 
statesmen are those who add memory to hope, and 
who with all their faith in the future have not 
lost reverence for the past. 


Historicat celebrations, whether of persons or 
of events, too often have a note of unreality. 
When a wide interval of time separates the present 
and the past, and imagination has to take the place 
of knowledge, it is difficult for those of us who are 


not scholars or antiquarians to respond with 
sympathy or even with interest. And yet it is 
well that we should force ourselves now and then 
to recall and to acknowledge our debt to those who 
went before us; to the men who laid the founda- 
tions on which others have built, and who helped 
to make us as a nation what we are to-day. From 
this point of view, such a commemoration as that 
of King Alfred at Winchester has its uses. We 
know little of him, it is true. At best he isa dim 
figure hidden from us by the shadows of a thou- 
sand years. The tradition of him that has survived 
is mainly legend and myth with the very slightest 
element of historical certainty. But still, when 
criticism has done its worst, something remains— 
the memory of a king who lived for his people, 
toiled for them, svent himself for them; careless 
of danger, hardship, defeat ; undaunted by adver- 
sity, unembittered by ingratitude; a king who 
cared for the things that endure, great in spirit and 
in aim, and whose greatness survived as a bright 
ideal through centuries of oppression and of 
misery. We know little of him: what we know 
helps us to believe more; and it is good not to 
forget a great soul. 


THE experience of the war has done what years of 
pleading and of protest have failed to do: it has 
forced the War Office to reorganise the medical 
service. In future, direction and control will be 
in the hands of a board of experts, including a 
strong civilianelement. Promotion will be decided 
not by seniority but by proficiency. Pay will be 
on a more generous scale. Opportunities of study 
will be given, so that if an Army surgeon fails to 
keep up with the advance of medical science, the 
fault will be his and not that of the system. The 
nursing service is to be remodelled, too. Matrons 
of experience in the great hospitals of the country 
will have a voice in the arrangements, and if there 
is mismanagement they will have power to set 
things straight. On paper the scheme is excellent, 
and the sick and wounded who have suffered in 
South Africa from evils that might have been 
prevented, may take comfort in knowing that their 
sufferings have helped to bring about reform. But 
the nation is rapidly losing faith in the power of 
the War Office to carry out its own plans, or to 
make the changes that it acknowledges to be neces- 
sary. Anda reform that gets no further than the 
office table is far worse than no reform at all. It 
blocks the way for real improvement ; it strengthens 
the obstruction of ignorance, prejudice, and selfish- 
ness. We need stronger men than those who are 
now in authority, and a minister of war with courage 
enough to make a clean sweep of every one and every 
thing that helps to keep old abuses as they are. 
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A GREAT scheme moves slowly. To prove its 
possibility is but the first step. When that has 
been done, it is not enough to show that it is 
desirable ; it must also be profitable. And when 
argument is over and the case proved, the plan has 
to sink into men’s minds before it becomes a 
practical and a pressing question, But unless expert 
opinion is wholly mistaken, and unless the science 
that has safely guided us before is blundering now, 
we are convinced that most of us will live to see a 
tunnel, not under the English Channel, but between 
Scotland and Ireland, from Stranraer to Antrim. 
It will cost twelve millions, possibly more. The 
work will take ten years at the least. But the 
difficulties, so we are assured by men at the top of 
their profession, are not greater than those which 
were met and conquered in making 
beneath the Mersey and the Severn. 
the real danger: here, they believe, the rock is 
practically solid all through. How the tunnel 
would affect not merely Irish industry and com- 
merce, but political and social conditions also, is 
too large, too complex a question to discuss here, 
But remembering that now the sea estranges far 
more than it unites, and that want of knowledge 
means want of sympathy, want of understanding, 
we may be sure of this, that the effects of the 
change even within the experience of a generation 
would be enormous. The Irish people would 
always be different from ours, but they would not 
be separate. The development of commercial and 
industrial life that would certainly follow would 
create a network of ties that have no existence 
We may find that the engineers have solved 
the problem at which the politicians have failed. 


the tunnels 
Leakage is 


now. 





Tue Czar'’s visit to France is safely over, to the 
infinite relief of all those who were responsible for 
his safety. He has not seen Paris and the people, 
but only the President of the Republic and its 
army. But even with that the French are more 
than content; and if Russia needs money and 
wishes to borrow, France will readily lend. The 
Czar’s presence and his expressions of friendship 
have lessened the sense of isolation left by the 
downfall of the Empire; and the military display 
provided in his honour was soothing to the pride 
of a nation that for centuries has held itself second 
to no other in arms. France rejoices in the con- 
sciousness of having an ally: it exults in the 
strength and the skill of the troops that it can send 
into the field. But the alliance safeguards peace 
rather than menaces it. The Czar, as every one 
admits, is resolute against war. Whatever am- 
bitious purposes he, or his ministers, may cherish 
in the East, so far as rests with him he will keep 
the peace of Europe unbroken. And the alliance 
with France will make it easier to restrain any wild 
attempt to regain the lost provinces and to wipe 
out the dishonour that the Empire brought upon 
the nation. France by herself might plunge us 
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into war in a fit of passion or with deliberate pur- 
pose: Russia will steady and sober her. 





THE struggle between the French Government and 
the religious orders has now come to acrisis. The 
time within which the communities were bound to 
apply for recognition has expired, and those who 
have not applied, if they do not leave the country, 
will now be suppressed. In round numbers, out of 
16,000 religious bodies 5000 have submitted to the 
law, and 11,000 have ignored it. The majority 
includes, of course, the great bodies against which 
the legislation was specially aimed. These, unlike 
many others, are not content to minister to spiritual 
needs, to increase knowledge, to relieve suffering, 
but with a more far-reaching and ambitious aim 
seek to control the entire life of individuals and of 
nations. With the resources of their wealth and 
influence to aid them, they have busied themselves 
in active intrigue against the government of the 
Republic; and the very men—the Jesuits above 
all—who now protest against the violation of the 
rights of citizens have consistently ignored the laws 
and duties of citizenship. In self-defence the state 
has a right to require that rich and powerful 
corporations shall not exist without recognition, 
that their members shall be registered, and that 
they shall give some account of the way in which 
they dispose of their funds. Had this, however, 
been all, the majority would have been less decided. 
It is the question of canonical obedience that 
touches them. Hitherto the religious orders have 
been subject, not to the bishops of the dioceses in 
which they settle, but to the Pope alone. They 
have often drained the offerings of the diocese to 
enrich him, and in any conflict they have upheld 
the cause of the Vatican. The new law puts an 
end to this exemption, and, so far as obedience to 
external authority is concerned, sets them on the 
level of the ordinary priest. And it is this that 
some orders, though harmless in character and aim, 
cannot brook. 


Tue first reports received from the missionaries in 
China since their return to work differ widely in 
experience and in hope. In some districts, even 
where teachers and converts had been massacred 
without pity, there has been no sign of anything 
but friendliness, All classes have joined in the 
welcome. Processions to escort the missionaries 
have been organised. Memorial tablets to the 
martyrs have been set up. The officials of all 
ranks have done all that they could not only for 
their protection but fortheir honour. But in other 
places there has been no trace of sympathy. 
Magistrates and merchants have held aloof, and 
have refraimed from any act or word of sympathy. 
The temper of the people is hostile; they are 
sullen not repentant. And theimpression left upon 
the minds of the Europeans is that outrages would 
recur at once if the people had men to lead them. 
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THE MISSION 


HOW | 


By E. D. 


** Xeweni Bafundisi ! '’ (Hail Teachers) 


UCH was the greeting which fell upon 
our ears as my brother missionary 
and I reached the shore of a small 
lake in the district of Baraneni, 

Portuguese East Africa. 

The speaker was a Tonga, the chief of 
the place, and indeed this fact surprised me 
not a little, 2s his appearance gave me a very 
different impression. Somehow, I expected 
a chief to have a costume of some kind, or 
anyway, the proverbial “umbrella and top 
boots”; but no, the individual in question 
had nothing of the sort; nor, indeed, any 
clothing, except the usual very scanty loin- 
cloth and this was a mere rag, and extremely 
dirty. ‘Though, I may remark—en passant 
—one does not generally notice the absence 
of clothes so much on a dark skin, and the 
skin cf this Pfwmu* was like ebony, and 
quite as shining. He was a tall well-made 
man of middle age, and as he greeted us he 
displayed two rows of splendid even white 

* Chief. 

XXX—56 


WAS ENTERTAINED 


SIALLON 


BY A 


SMYTHE 


TONGA CHIEF 


tecth. His wool was shaved in patches— 
Tonga fashion—a broad piece being left 
round the face like a lady’s fringe ; while on 
the top of the head was another strip like a 
cock’s-comb. 

Having described our new acquaintance 
so far, I will leave him for a little and tell 
how we came to that neighbourhood. 

We had started early in the morning from 
the station ; taking with us three of our 
boys (natives), a couple of rifles, a Kodak, 
a small kettle and a basket containing a 
couple of tin plates and cups, a little tea, a 
small tin of corned beef, some condensed 
milk in a bottle, and a few scones: the 
scones were a special treat, taking the place 
of the usual mealie porridge, which was our 
“ staff of life” 
appeared on the table, hot for breakfast, 
fried for dinner, and cold for supper. 

Our excursion to Baraneni was for a two- 
fold purpose. 
tioned one may be 
replenishing our usually empty larder with 
a few of the wild duck which were to be 


in those parts, and usually 


By the rifles before men- 
guessed at, that of 
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found about the lake ; also we hoped to be 
able to induce some of the people in that 
district to send their children to the mission- 
school ; this last was a very difficult task as, 
in addition to having their children taught, 
fed and clothed, they expected to get some 
payment for them ; this of course we could 
not and would not give. 

It was a lovely day in the short spring- 
when one buoyancy and 
elasticity, which alas disappear very soon 
when summet The country looked 
beautiful; our way lay sometimes. through 
rezular forests of 


ume, feels a 


COMmecs. 


palm-trees, sometimes 
through bush, or over undulating country 
with no signs of life except the native huts 
scattered here and The 
still glistening cn the grass and leaves like 


there. dew was 
myriads of diamonds in the bright sunshine. 
Around us the birds sang; I have often 
wondered why it is said there are no song- 
birds in Africa, for I have heard as beautiful 
songsters there as in our woods at home ; 
yet no doubt one 
and_ shrill 
too. 

Our 
amused 


often hears many curious 
notes 


boys 

them- 
chasing 
butterflies, and 
chattered inces- 
santly as they 
ran along, occa 
sionally startling 
a buck and 
causing it to 
beat a hasty re 
treat. The 
eldest boy 
Nyagingule, 
a tall lad of 
eighteen, — car- 
ried a canvas 
bag filled with 
farinia, 
was to be 


selves 


which 
their 
food for the day. 
‘This, in appewr- 
ance resembles 
tapioca, except 
that it is not so 
white, and while 
journeying they 
generally eat it 
uncooked, 
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sometimes moistened with a little 
water. 

We had walked on for a long distance and 
were beginning to feel hot and thirsty, when 
We met a native carrying some cocoa-nuts : 
these he was very pleased to sell us at the 
low cost of five “reis” each, which is the 
smallest of the Portuguese coins, commonly 
known amongst the natives as a “daisy.” 
The boys tapped the cocoa-nuts for us, put- 
ting in a reed through which we could suck 
the cooling and retreshing milk. 

At last we reached the lake, and were 
rather disappointed to find that the ducks 
were not so numerous as we had expected, 
and it during the afternoon, while 
wandering about looking for them, that we 
were accosted by the Pfwmu. My imperfect 
attuinpts at Gitonga seémed to amuse him 
highly, and he patronisingly told me that I 
did not speak too badly, and encouragingly 
assured me I would soon speak better. He 
then criticised our pale faces; he jabbered 
away very volubly, and, from the knowledge 
; we had of his 
language, we 
gathered that he 
wished us to see 
his possessions, 
so we followed 
him along, pass- 
ing through well- 
cultivated land, 
some parts 
planted with 
mealies, others 
with mala and 
kaffir corn; then 
through a field 
of sugar - cane, 
at the end of 
which ran a 
stream. The 
Pfumu next 
showed us a 
place where they 
had quantities of 
beans drying , 
he told us they 
were extremely 
good to eat, and 
that he would 
give us some to 
try. Accor- 
dingly, he called 


was 








ce 
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to two of his men—who had by 
this time appeared on the scene— 
and told them to put up some for 
our boys to carry away ; this they 
did in a surprisingly short time, 
and soon, one of our lads was 
shouldering a huge bundle done 
up in the neatest possible manner 
in grass, tied round with native 
string, the latter being a species 
of bark they peel off a particular 
tree, which, when steeped in water 
becomes very pliable. He also 
ordered some sugar-canes to be 
cut for us. 





Necr the stream was a square 
hut, such as the Tonga youths 
occupy, and by the door of it sat 
a man much like the chief. His 
head was bent, but on our approach 
he raised it quickly and turned it 
towards us, and then we discovered 
he was quite blind. He was 
brother to the Pfumu, and, as we 
learned, had been blind from 
childhood. His face, though an 
extremely plain one, was full of 
intelligence. He questioned about 
us cagerly, and extended his hand to shake 
ours in ‘Tonga fashion ; which is difficult to 
describe, it being first an ordinary hand-shake, 
but before letting go, the grasp is shifted so 
that the thumbs are clasped. 

We sat by the stream for some time, 
chatting as best we could; the Pfwmu had 
divided a long sugar-cane into a portion for 
each of us, and he and his brother munched 
and sucked contentedly; but .not so my 
brother and I, for our grinders could not 
manage the work as theirs did. We could 
only look on in astonishment, and I am 
afraid, with something akin to envy, when we 
saw the cane so easily chopped up by those 
wonderful rows of teeth. 

We questioned the chief about his 
children, and told him of our school, laying 
before him its many advantages, and asked 
him to send some of his boys: he listened 
attentively till we had finished, then, as 
usual, his first question was: “ Do you give 
them any money?” Of course we replied 
in the negative, at which his countenance 
fell. 

His blind brother then put in a word in 
favour of the plan, and reminded him that 





HUT-BULLDING 


the Bafundisi had said the children would be 
fed and have clothes, and also learn about 
the great God and many other good things. 

A great deal of argument ensued, but they 
spoke too fluently for us to understand more 
than a few words here and there. At last, 
after some considerable time, the chief 
seemed convinced of the wisdom of the 
arrangement, and promised to send a couple 
of his sons, expressing his desire for us to 
come with him to his kraal and be introduced 
to his wives and family. 

As it was still a good whale before sun- 
down, we agreed, so with the usual ‘Tonga 
leave-taking “kala kwadi” (which may be 
translated “remain safe,” but literally means 
“sit well”) from us to the blind man, he 
replying “‘ kongola kwadi” (go well) we set 
off, the chief leading the way. 

It was a pretty winding path through the 
bush. Our procession must have presented 
a funny appearance, as we walked along in 
single file. Our arrival at the village caused 
a great sensation; a number of men, boys, 
and dogs rushed out to see us; perhaps 
it may have been to welcome us, the women 
kept more in the back-ground ; so what with 
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the noisy jabbering—for all seemed to talk 
at the same time, while the dogs barked in 
chorus—it was not necessary for us to say 
anything, indeed, we could not have got in a 
word edgewise. 

It was a very picturesque scene. ‘The 
huts were built in a semi-circle among the 
stately palm-trees. A few goats grazed close 
by. The chief led us up to the door of a 
hut, where, as we afterwards iecarned, his 
youngest wife lived ; she seemed to be the 
favoured one. She was a_ good-looking 
young woman, in spite of her face being dis- 
figured by being tatooed in the Tonga 
fashion, three black spots on each cheek, 
and three onthe forehead; while her front 
teeth were filed to points which though, 
perhaps, “ the better to eat with” gave to the 
face by no means an agreeable expression. 
She wore a bright-coloured cloth tied round 
her waist like a petticoat; and the upper 
part of her body was also tatooed. 

She seemed highly delighted to see us, 
and laughed a good deal, and clapped her 
hands ; the Pfumu said something to her in 
an undertone; whereupon she and a little 
girl, who was, I suppose, her child, brought 
out a couple of mats of native manufacture, 
and spread them on the ground in front of 
the huts, for us to sit on, which we accord 
ingly did. A couple of the other women 
then grew more courageous, and ventured 
near us, and at last shook hands, and some 
young girls followed their examples; we 
conjectured that they were more wives and 
daughters.of the chief. 

Our appearance seemed to amuse them a 
good deal; they spoke so rapidly we could 
not follow what they said, but they were 
evidently pulling us to pieces. However, 
their laughter was so infectious that we had 
to laugh too, which called forth more hand 
clapping. 

I forgot to say, that previous to this, we 
had heard the chief give directions for some 
food to be brought to us, after which the 
young wife had disappeared to carry out his 
orders. We grew rather grave again when 
we thought that perhaps some horrid mess 
was about to be presented for our consump- 
tion; I felt sure that I was doomed to have 
the first morsel, as I was sitting at the top 
of the row, and the chief had paid me 
special attention all the time; perhaps it 
was because 1 was the senior and my grey 
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hairs gave me a more dignified air. I tried 
hard not to think of what was coming, and 
made up my mind to take whatever it was, 
and say “thank you” most politely, though 
it would cost me a severe struggle. 

Now the only word in Gitonga for “ thank 
you” is “kurile” which means literally, in 
plain language, “to be full,” or as we would 
say politely, “to have had sufficient,” for the 
Tongas give no thanks for anything, except 
what concerns their inner man; so having 
braced up my nerves to partake of what 
should be offered me, and meaning to be 
most polite, I waited, I may say, in an agony. 
After a little the wife made her appearance 
again from the hut, carrying a large wooden 
basin, and a wooden spoon of fully half a 
yard in Jength: the latter she presented to 
me, while she held the basin before me, the 
chief standing by her side. 

The basin was filled with mala porridge, a 
loathsome looking mess of a dirty drab 
colour. I screwed up my ebbing courage, 
seized the spoon and half closing my eyes 
that I might shut out the sight of the sicken- 
ing posset, I faintly murmured “kurile” at 
which she started back as if I had struck her 
with the spoon, which indeed I would have 
liked to do, when she stuck the wretched 
thing right under my nose. 

The poor Pfwmu’s countenance fell, and 
he looked very: much disappointed, I was 
watching him out of the corner of my eye, 
and had to pretend to cough violently in 
order to smother the inclination to laugh 
which was almost irresistible, when I dis- 
covered my intended politeness was taken to 
mean a refusal of the very tempting dish. 

My brother missionary, who had been 
looking on all the time with interest and 
amusement, evidently dreaded having to 
partake of that kind of refreshment as much 
as I did; finding “kurile” had got me out 
of the difficulty, he followed my example and 
uttered “kurile” ina loud tone when the 
basin was handed on to him. I took an- 
other side look at the poor Pfumu,; he 
certainly looked terribly cast down, but par- 
took of a spoonful of the mess himself, and 
then it wa$ passed along the row, first to 
our boys, and afterwards to his sons, each 
taking aaspoonful until it was finished, when 
the last one cleaned the basin carefully round 
with his thumb which he took great care to 
lick all over. 
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As the sun was now not far from the 
horizon, and we knew we should be left in 
darkness long before we reached the station, 
we rose to take leave of our host and the 
numerous members of his family, feeling 
that we had by no means wasted the after- 
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noon ; for if the wild ducks were scarce, th« 
children were plentiful enough; and in ow 
mind’s eye we saw visions of various dusky 
additions to our school at no distant period. 


I hope we were not too sanguine, but time 
will tell. 
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By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Aurnor ot! 


“THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHAPTER XXXIV 
LIFE IN DEATH 


“ 


MUST go home with you,” said Viola, 
as the telegram was put into her 
hand. 

“Yes, Vi, I think you 
said Caradoc after a moment’s thought. 
* You’ve always been his pet, and if | 
really bad he’ll want you.” 

Hasty inquiries as to trains proved that 
there was time to go back to Roshelly House, 
get some food and all the things they needed 
before starting by the evening train for Bristol, 
which would bring them to Northborough 
on the morning of the next day. Miss Tre- 
maddock at once agreed that Viola ought to 
go, and all her preparations were made 
without delay. When she came down in 
hat and coat ready for her journey, George 
Winterton was loitering about in the hall, 
manifestly waiting for her. 

She gave him her hand rather formally 
and said: 

*« Good-bye, Mr. Winterton.” 

“Ts it good-bye, Viola?” he said as he 
took the hand and looked in her face. 

“ Yes,” said Vi, while the colour flamed 
in her cheeks; “yes, I think it is.” 

But, if George Winterton had been quite 
whole-hearted, probably that good-bye would 
never have been spoken. He would never 
have lost Viola at all, if he had fully com- 
prehended, if he had been quite on a level 
with the nature of the creature whom he had 
won, and he might almost certainly have 


ought,” 


© is 


BY 


CATHRIGG 


“THI 


TENDER MERCIES OF THE Goop,” 


MaINn CHANCE,” ET 


FRANCI EWAN 


regained her, if he had quite and wholly 
wished her to be such as she was, and if in 
a world where he was at home, and she was 
a stranger, he had understood why she held 
herself aloof. 

Instincts truer than Viola knew had 
parted her from him, and the bird had too 
strong a flight and too high an aim for his 
fancy to struggle up after her. 

Caradoc Viola had never made a 
journey together before, they had seen but 
little of each other, 


and 
since not a year ago, 
" res “ae ca 

still the children of their father’s house, they 
had quarrelled and amused themselves to- 
gether, backed each other up in boy and 
girl’s scrapes, and had taken each other for 


g 
granted, all unconscious of what their close 
tie of kinship might be to each of them. 
And now they stood alone together ; no 
one so close to them was left but their two 
selves, own brother and sister, as Vi thought 
to herself. After 
solitude and Viola’s sojourn 


Caradoc’s months of 
with kindred 
who did not seem very close, and in places 
which were not at all like home, their hearts 
warmed to each other, and, side by side, in 
the dim, softly cushioned carriage, as the 
train sped through the darkness, they talked 
of all they had in common, of their lost 
father and their fear of him, and the ways 
each had failed in duty to him, and of the 
few—alas! they were but few—kind words and 
pleasant moments they remembered to have 
had from him. They spoke of Quentin, of 
their childish days with him, and of the loss 
he was to them, which the great pressure of 
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life on them had hardly left them time to 
feel. They would have been naughtier and 
wilder still, they agreed, but for Quentin. 
There should be a brass put up to his 
memory, Caradoc said, in Kirk-Marsbychurch 
and at home too. 

“ How strange it would have been,” said 
Vi, “if he had been alive and Mr. Morgan 
had left you the money.” 

‘He wouldn’t have left me the whole of 
it,” said Crad ; “and if he had, of course we 
should have put the place right together. 
Quentin did love it, you know, only he 
wrenched it out of himself when he knew that 
he couldn’t keep it. Vi, Quentin must have 
been as self-denying as an old saint to keepout 
of debt in that regiment. His colonel said 
so.” 

Then they spoke of “ Mamma,” who was 
so different a person from “ the mother,” and 
of whom their memories were so sweet and so 
faint. Vi could only remember being kissed, 
Crad had but a dim vision of her. Only 
(Quentin had really remembered her. 

“ Only,” said Caradoc, “ when the aunts 
speak I seem to feel their voices recall 
her.” 

Then they spoke of Uncle Quince, and 
their fears and hopes for him. 

“ Crad,” whispered Vi, “do you know 
what it was which happened about Uncle 
Quince ?” 

‘“« Not exactly ; there wasn’t a word about 
him in father’s papers. But, whatever it was, 
Vi, he’s had a white record for many a year 
past.” 

* ])o you think there was a mistake—do 
you think he was accused falsely ?” 

“No,” said Caradoc. “I know it was 
true. But think how he has made something 
of life after all! It seems as if you and I 
might have an easier time, shall we be 
worth half as much as the one that has had 
a worse struggle ?” 

* ] don’t suppose it will be easy for us to 
keep good,” said Viola. “I don’t think it’s 
a very good world.” 

Then Caradoc opened his heart, and, 
binding Viola to secrecy, told her what help 


he had to “keep good,” and what hopes if 


he succeeded. He told her about Elsie. 
Viola was extremely surprised and de- 
lighted. ‘ That accounts,” she said naively, 
‘for the way in which you improved while 
you were away, I thought you were quite 


different. Well, I suppose it isn’t exactly 
what people would expect you to do; but 
I approve of it, Crad, and I'll stand by you. 
Elsie’s worth everything ! ” 

Sorrowful as was the reason of their 
journey, it was pleasant in itself. They 
enjoyed being out on the world together, and 
the hurried meals and various changes had, 
for Viola at any rate, an element of adven- 
ture when only her brother was there. They 
were so young, independence and love ot 
living was then so new to them, that every 
now and then they relapsed into happiness 
without knowing it. 

Caradoc had wired to the “ Green Man” 
for a carriage to meet them at Ashby station, 
and the driver knew that “Mr. Quince ” 
had a severe attack of bronchitis, and that 
Dr. B- from Northborough had come 
out yesterday to see him. 

‘**\We must have some one from Leeds or 
London, if it’s wanted,” said Caradoc. 

But when, through a summer morning of 
breezy rain they came up to Greenhead 
Howe, they found the Ashby doctor there 
and Mr. Tunstall, and were told that ali that 
was possible had been done without effect, 
and that the end was a question of hours. 
The doctor described the various complica- 
tions that had brought about this result to 
the two shocked and almost silent young 
people, while Mr. Tunstall wiped his spec- 
tacles and muttered indistinctly something 
about old neighbours, and having a great 
respect for Mr. Quince. 

Biddums, with her small wrinkled face, 
smaller and many years older than its wont, 
came out of the sick-room to hug Viola 
and receive Caradoc’s kiss of greeting, 
and then to take care they had food to 
eat. 

«But how did he catch the cold ?” asked 
Viola. 

“Why, it was all along of that there 
puppy. He went and lost hisself, and one 
night—Friday it were—Jem began to bark, 
and Mr. Quince he went out and listened, 
and heard ’uncry. ‘That’s Cormac,’ he said ; 
‘he’m ina trap.’ For you know, Miss Vi, 
there’s folks here as set they nasty cruel gins 
for rabbit. “Twas a wet night, blowing a 
hurricane, and up the fell and along the 
wood goes Master and Jem, and sure enough 
they found the pup and got him home, and 
Mr. Quince he got achill; he’da cold before, 
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and this is the end of it. And he saw to 
his foot hisself, and now the last thing he 
said to me was,‘ How’s Cormac?’ I can’t 
abide the sight of ’un.” 

Biddums cast an embittered glance ata 
lanky half-grown Marsdale that came limping 
in, adding, however, “ But you’d best see 
to ’un, Sir Crad, ’twill please your uncle.” 

** And where’s Jem ?” 

“Jem, he don’t never leave his master 
Jem knows. His heart is broke.” 

And so, when Caradoc and Viola were 
allowed to go upstairs, Jem’s rough head 
was lifted up as they came in, though he 
neither barked, growled, nor wagged his tail, 
only lay still at his master’s feet. 

Mr. Quince’s thin face was little altered, 
and there was still life in his fine grey eyes. 
He looked less bad than they expected ;_ they 
had no knowledge or experience to read the 
signs. 

He looked at Vi with gratification. 

“Good girl!” he said, and received her 
kiss and_ hand - clasp 
fondly. Then he sent 
her away with Biddums, 
and said that he wanted 
Crad alone. 

The young man sat 
down by him, pale, and 
with an emotion he could 
hardly suppress. 

“ Well, mylad,” Quince 
said, “I’m going home 
to take my wages. You'll 
begin fresh.” 

“Uncle,” said Cara- 
doc, mastering himself 
with difficulty, ‘ you’re 
all we’ve got, and you’ve 
done everything for us.” 

‘© Ay?” said Quince, 
with a curious interest. 
“T’ve had the ‘silent 
teachers’ in the woods 
and hills, and — I’ve 
made my peace. The 
parson says that no soul, 
man or woman, in Mars- 
dale has been the worse 
for me, and he has asked 
me to take the Sacra- 
ment before I die. I 
did once, when I 
confirmed at school— 


was 
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never since. 
at the last.” 


“ Yes, uncle.” 


But I'll do what’s thought right 


“ (ve forgiven my brother, for all—even 
for breaking your mother’s heart. 
judge him. 
have. 


I can’t 
Perhaps he did his best, as I 
But I never forsook her.” 

Caradoc could not speak, and after a 
minute his uncle went on. 

“T’d no faith in God or man, once,” he 
said, “when I came back, a 
But there is a 
hear.” 


broken man 
Voice when one cares to 
“There is,’ said Caradoc simply; “ I’ve 
heard it too.” 

“Then listen to it, my lad,” said Quince 
with more energy; “for your riches won't 
keep you—from and wine, and 
women, and you'll feel the delights of them 
all. You've got it all to come.” 

“ Uncle,” said Caradoc, “ Elsie Elsworthy 
is as good as my mother was, and she loves 
me, and ¢ha?’s the hope of my life.’ 


horses, 





Mr. Quince’s thin face was little altered” 
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“Eh?” said Quince, and with a revival 
of ordinary thoughts and powers he made 
Caradoc explain himself more fully. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, “it sounds right enough, 
I’m glad to hear it”; then he murmured 
something about taking care of Biddums, 
and being glad he wasn’t left behind her, and 
poor old Jem; and then Caradoc knew he 
must talk no more to him. 

But shortly after, with the simplest and 
homeliest forms, the Holy Feast was spread 
for him, and with Caradoc and Viola and 
their faithful friend, he shared in the pledge 
of pardon and of love. 

No one thought of the other old friend, 
who lay curled up 
place. 


close in his own 

“ih,” said the old clergyman, when he 
saw him afterwards, “ he’d have prayed if he 
could. He knows a deal 
than we think.” 

Mr. Quince did not talk any more, and in 
the dusk of the evening, when soft airs were 
blowing through the valley and the setting 
sun had left a glow of red and gold behind 
him, he passed away in peace, and left in 
the hearts of the few who loved him a great 
blank.- ‘To Caradoc and Viola it was as if all 
the grief which had been half stifled by 
shock and change, and perplexity, found 
voice at last, and mingled itself with the new 
sorrow. . Besides, in truth they had a much 
more real love for their uncle than for their 
father, and he had mingled much more with 
their present life than their brother had 
done. Their grief overwhelmed them at 
first, and old Biddums’ selfless love had no 
time to realise its loss as she comforted and 
tended them in the intervals of rendering the 
last offices to her life-long charge and of 
cherishing Jem, who had let himself be 
removed without a struggle. 

Viola revived with petting and feeding the 
dogs, and Caradoc, of course, had soon to 
rouse himself and take the the 
arrangements. 


more about it all 


lead in 


He gave orders that the same arrangements 
should be made for the funeral as for that of 
his father. What little Quince Crosby 
had possessed, the property of Greenhead 
Howe and its contents, his dogs, and his 
small savings out of the annuity on which 
he had lived, he left to his niece Viola, on 
the condition that a home should be kept 
there for his faithful friend Elizabeth Pena- 
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luna, who was to remain there, if she wished, 
for the rest of her life. 

Caradoc looked through such few papers 
as he found, and there, in a drawer by itself, 
he found a big sealed envelope labelled, 
“The Story of my Disgrace.” He looked 
at it for a minute in doubt, and then he 
took it in his hand and went into the kitchen, 
where Biddums sat by the fire with Jem on 
her knee. He thrust it into the hottest part 
of the fire. 

« Biddums,” he said, “1 haven’t read it. 
No one will ever know anything about the 
past now.” 

“Tt’s best forgot, sir,” said 
calmly, “for it’s all wiped out.” 

“ Biddums,” said Caradoc, * what will you 
de? Will you be housekeeper at Cathrigg ? 
You see, we can’t let Vi live here by herself, 
can we?” 


Biddums 


“No, sir, that ’ee can’t. 


*Twouldn’t be 
fitting. 


No, Sir Crad, I’m an old woman, 
and with your leave and Miss Vi’s, I’ll stay 
here. ‘There’s Charlotte Wilson is a steady 
young person. She’d come and live with 
me, and go out to her work by the day. 
And if you’d please to engage her brother, 
John Henry, so that we could have a lad 
about the place, he’d wait on the dogs. 
Miss Vi won’t like the ‘ Marsdales’ 
give up.” 

* But won’t you be lonely, Biddums dear?” 

«No, sir, not more than we must all come 
to. I’m glad Mr. Quince was took first, for 
he’d have been helpless without me. And 
if Miss Vi ‘ll leave old Jem here, it will be 
best for ’un. He’m too old, too, to be took 
to a strange place.” 

“We wouldn’t take him away for the 
world, and while the Hall is being done up 
you must put me up and do for me, now and 
again ” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what your uncle would 
have liked.” 

Quentin 


to be 


Crosby was buried at Kirk- 
Marsby on a day that was a complete con- 
trast to that of his brother’s funeral—warm 
and sunny and still. Among the few 
wreaths laid on the coffin was one that 


Caradoc had received the day before, made 
all of monthly roses which had grown in the 
River Street garden, by Elsie’s own hands, 
looking, with its bloom and colour among the 
more conventional tributes, like an earnest of 
life in the midst of death, 




















‘The skating of the young North-country folk was much admired” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
AT LAST 


THE Christmas holidays brought Edward 
Mason down to Beachcombe, whither Viola 
had returned after her uncle’s death, and 
where Caradoc also now betook himself. 

He had spent most of the interval in 
Marsdale furthering the work at Cathrigg as 
well as the time of year permitted, and 
getting all his business matters settled to his 


satisfaction. Biddums had settled down 
quietly, with the reserve and patience of old 
age as to her personal feelings. Christmas 
festivities did not come much into the 
traditions of Marsdale, and its scattered and 
independent inhabitants would not have 
welcomed wholesale Christmas gifts, but the 
little school was to have a splendid feast, 
and the church choir an equally good supper, 
at Sir Caradoc’s expense. It also occurred 
to him, as he came through London, that a 
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Christmas hamper might be despatched to 
the parsonage, so that the grandchildren 
come on a visit might have a treat also, by 
all of which simple means “ Sir Caradoc ” 
began to be a name of pleasant sound to the 
rising generation of his neighbours. 

Cormac, who was young enough to endure 
a change, had been brought down to Beach- 
combe and established at “ ‘The Rowans,” as 
Lady Crosby’s house was called—out of the 
way of the Miss Tremaddocks’ pug and 
Persian, and Viola found much solace in 
educating him and in taking him for walks 
along the sands and through the lanes. 
Last year Elsie had been her companion, 
but Elsie paid no visit at Beachcombe this 
winter. There was a general impression 
that she would come ‘in the spring.” 

It was acold winter. Severe frosts were 
rare in Beachcombe, but Gn this occasion, to 
the dismay of all the advocates of the Beach- 
combe “climate,” and to the delight of 


young and adventurous spirits, a piece of 


ornamental water in a neighbouring park 
was actually frozen over. 

All the inhabitants went about apologising 
to the visitors for anything so unusual, “so 
very unusual” as a skating frost; but the 
two Crosbys and Ned Mason, who could 
skate like Americans, and had had nearly as 
much practice, felt that Beachcombe was not 
such a bad place after all. 

They had tested black shining ice on tarns 
and pools among the hills, and more than 
once in their memories Marswater itself had 
been frozen over, and they had skated over 
it from end to end—by daylight and moon- 
light ; when they had swept their own paths 
through the snow, or when the ice was hard 
and clear as the winter sky, with winter 
noises of wild birds in the air, and some- 
times with a winter moon shining down 
upon them against the inky black of the 
shaded crags. 

The present substitute was rather, as 
Viola put it, like skating on a twelfth-cake, 
though the scene was gay enough. Beach- 
combe society was there in force, and the 
skating of the young north-country folk was 
much admired. Not but what they had a 
rival when George Winterton with his sisters 
appeared upon the scene, for his skating 
had been acquired in the States, and was 
admirable. 

He and Viola and Edward Mason, with 
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Caradoc for his lady, danced a quadrille in 
their skates to the admiration of the on- 
lookers. After which heand Edward Mason 
incited each other to feats of skill with a 
persistency that made little Giles, an excellent 
skater for his age, say : 

“Ned and Mr. Winterton want to cut 
each other out.” 

“ They do, Gilesey,” said Caradoc with a 
secret grin; “ Ned’s hard to beat, but I don’t 
think he can do that wire-worn pattern 
on one leg. That came from across the 
water.” 

‘There was hot coffee to be bought from 
the enterprising person who went about with 
penny ices and lemonade in the summer ; 
and _ presently the Miss Wintertons came up 
to Viola and said that they had set up 
tobogganing at their place, and would she 
and “her brothers,” and her aunts if they 
would, come over for it to-morrow. Viola 
was a little attracted by the prospect of an 
amusement which she had never seen, and 
Laura Tremaddock, who had come out to 
join the party, accepted readily without giving 
her the chance of refusing. 

The short winter day was soon over, the 
skaters dispersed, Caradoc politely escorted 
his aunt and kept Giles in tow, so that Viola 
and Edward walked home together. 

“ Are you getting to like Beachcombe 
better, Vi?” he said after a rather un- 
accountable silence. 

“T like it well enough,” she answered, 
“but I feel like a visitor still. It’s all so 
mixed up. I don’t feel quite as if ’d got a 
home. I haven’t, you know, Ned. When 
I'm old enough to choose, I'll live at Green- 
head.” 

“ You wouldn’t like to live in London, Vi 
—or near it?” 

Viola’s mind flew back to her vision of the 
suburb and the garden gate and the figure 
coming back from the London train. 

‘*T never tried,” she said quickly. 

“ Viola—would you—? Would you let 
me make youa home? You're the dearest 
of all living things to me, you always have 
been. I can’t. offer you what you might 
easily get, but Vi, my own little Vi, I love 
you with every love in the world put together. 
Will you—~” 

“Yes—I will!” burst out Viola with a 
rush of tears and sobs as all her loneliness 
and her homelessness, and her longing tor 
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her lost past, and her fear 





of her vague future van- 
ished all at once, and she 
turned to him without a 
misgiving or a doubt. 

‘Mother won’t think 
I’m good enoughfor you,” 
said Vi presently. 

‘** Well, the aunts natu- 
rally won’t think that I 
am good enough for you. 
But Crad doesn’t ob- 
ject.” 

“ Tt’s our own affair,” 
said Vi promptly. ‘No 
one can prevent it.” 

Another silence as they 
walked on together, then 
Visaid, with an air of 
conviction, at which her 
lover almost laughed : 

“T do believe this was 
why I ran away from 
George Winterton!” 

Neither Lady Crosby 
nor the aunts were quite 
as much astonished as the 
young people expécted 
them to be. Neither 
party would have chosen 
the match, but, as Viola 
truly said, they could not 
help it, and they ac- 
cepted it with a good 
grace. Caradoc made it 
plain that hissister should 
not come to her husband 
empty handed, and the 




















house in the suburbs 
would be well within *** I do belie 
reach. 

“And,” said Viola, 


“we can spend the holidays at my house 
—at Greenhead Howe.” 
“T don’t see why you should wait any 


longer, Crad,” said Edward in the fulness of 


his heart, as they sat together that evening. 
« What is there to wait for? Surely you have 
proved that you know your own mind, and 
all that scandalous nonsense has died out.” 
‘““T suppose so,” said Caradoc. “But I 
shall never forget that my word about my 
father’s death was doubted. There'll always 
be people to say, ‘What did happen 
really ?’ It’s just a finger the past puts out.” 


ve this was why I ran away from George Winterton 


“ Vi knows nothing about it.” 


“No; why should she? I wouldn’t have 
her know for the world. But she knows 
about Elsie—and I can’t stay away any 
longer. I’ve been patient and I’ve waited. 


They can’t need any more proof that I’m in 
earnest. And that’s all they need. They’ve 
given me the chance to forget her. I shall 
go again and tell her I haven’t taken advan. 
tage of it. But I wish there wasn’t that 
thought waiting to come out if I put any 
one’s back up!” 

A letter of excuse for failure to appear at 
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the toboggan party was sent to Mr. Winter- 
ton by Miss Tremaddock, and Miss Crosby’s 
engagement to Mr. Mason was announced in 
it. ‘The skaters looked in vain for a repeti- 
tion of the feats of the previous day, for the 
newly-engaged pair preferred to wander along 
the quieter parts of the shore together, and 
Sir Caradoc was speeding away northwards, 
suddenly feeling that his patience would 
endure no longer without a sight at least of 
Elsie. 

Why should he stay away because it might 
be supposed that the Elsworthys were too 
glad to see him? 

Yet he hesitated, and planned, and could 
not decide on how and when he should 
present himself. 

It was late when his train arrived at 
Ashenhead station. He could not go to 
River Street to-night. But he had hardly 
jumped out on to the platform when, across 
from the other side of it, where a local train 
had just drawn up, came, to his great 
surprise, Elsie and Mr. Elsworthy, who had 
been paying a new year’s visit to some friends 
a few miles up the line. 

Elsie felt as if the summer sun had sud- 
denly burst out in the cold dull winter world. 
What was said, what was settled she did not 
know, but in three minutes they were all 
walking back to River Street together and 
she heard Caradoc say : 

“You know, sir, I know my own mind. 
You know I mean it. Why need I stay away 
any longer? Hasn’t it been long enough ? ” 

“‘T suppose it has,” said Mr. Elsworthy, 
“if Elsie thinks so.” 

They were soon at the familiar door, and 
Mr. Elsworthy let them in with his latch-key. 
Every one was gone to bed but Quince, who 
made noise enough to wake a whole street 
full, There was supper on the table, and 
immediately afterwards a knock at the door 
—of the boy with Caradoc’s bag, which he 
had vaguely ordered to be brought after 
him. 

“Oh, I must see about your room,” cried 
Elsie ; “but it is ready. Mr. Rogers was 
coming back, but he put it off—his mother 
is ill.” 

She fled out of the room, and Caradoc 
turned to her father : 

“You can’t doubt my wishes now, sir. I 
shall be twenty-five next month. I’ve had no 
thought but not to be too unworthy of her.” 
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“No, Sir Caradoc,” said David with some 
formality, “I do not doubt you. I would , 
have given you Elsie if you had remained 
here and worked with me, as once we thought, 
and I can’t refuse her now to so different a 
fate. And there’s no want of good-will—” 
He held out his hand as the set speech ended 
in a falter, and Caradoc, as he grasped it, 
said : 

“One word more. You are convinced 
that I am Elsie’s lover, and hers only; but 
the word as to my father’s death was said, 
and there is no means of disproving it for 
ever. But I am living it down, and I will 
make it be forgotten.” 

“We are prepared to 
disregard it.” 

Then down came Miss Sophia, in a toilet 
certainly less finished than usual, and Elsie 
behind her, without her hat and coat, and 
the tension was relieved by a suggestion of 
supper. 

Caradoc cut bread and waited on the others 
as he had done in what they all called “ old 
times” ; Viola’s engagement made something 
easy to talk about, but it was all a whirl of 
unrealised joy till Caradoc found himself in 
his own old room and lying awake, almost 
afraid to sleep for fear his happiness should 
prove to be a dream. 

The weather was changing, it rained 
heavily in the night, and he heard the rush 
of the river past his windows and the familiar 
sounds, which seemed to belong almost to 
another self. In the morning he would send 
a wire to Edward and bid him tell the news. 
There was no occasion for an hour’s secrecy, 
and the daring idea occurred to him that he 
might take Elsie back with him to Beach- 
combe. Viola wanted her, all the aunts 
would be delighted. Why shouldn’: it be? 

As for secrecy, Elsie knew very we!l that 
the moment Sir Caradoc Crosby was seen 
leaving their house and walking down to the 
post-office to send his telegram, secrecy 
became an impossible thing, but she would 
not agree to go south with him. If any one 
invited her, she would come afterwards. 

“T shall not believe in my happiness till 
I get you there,” he said. ‘I have only 
known you here, and sometimes I think 
Ashenhead is a sort of Paradise, an Island 
of the Blest, and that you are a spirit only 
belonging there.” 

‘“‘ Are you afraid I shall vanish or turn into 


show that we 


** Now Giles, speak up, and clearly” 


a mermaid, or won’t you like me among your 
own people?” said Elsie. ‘ Don’t you think 


I have felt as if my prince was going back to 
Fairyland ?” 
“T want my own love in my own life,” 


said Caradoc passionately. ‘I shall never 
rest till I have you in Marsdale. That must 
be done somehow, if we have to get the 
mother and all the aunts there first. I can’t 
believe I have you—nothing has happened 
exactly to set things straight. First, I was 
too poor to marry you; then your father 
thought I was too rich; then came those 
tales, never disproved 74 

‘Oh yes,” said Elsie, “ they are disproved. 
There has been time to know that they 
couldn’t have been true of you.” 


“ Father,” Elsie said, coming close up to 
him, when Caradoc had departed to prepare 
the way for her following him rapidly to 
Beachcombe. “Father dear, you’re happy 
about it, aren’t you? You don’t think you’re 
going to lose me ?” 

‘No, Elsie, not more than it is in the 
nature of things, perhaps, that I should. I’m 
well content; but, of course, my daughter 
living in Ashenhead might have been less 
parted from me than my daughter in ‘ the 


highest circles,’ as Mrs. Manvers remarked 
to me to-day.” 

“ David,” said Miss Sophy, ‘I think there 
is mistake. Our friend Caradoc is a young 
man of a congenial spirit ; thee might be 
parted by distance of soul more than by 
different circles jn life.” 

“ That’s so,” said Elsie. ‘“ Things happen 
because of what people are like. It couldn’t 
have been if Caradoc had been another kind 
of person. We know that, though he may 
do foolish things, he couldn’t desert you, 
papa.” 

‘Character is stronger than circumstance.” 

“IT think it ¢s circumstance makes it,” 
said Elsie. 

But when Caradoc arrived at Beachcombe 
he found that a circumstance had occurred 
of an amazing character. Edward Mason 
had gone down to Marsdale and had taken 
little Giles with him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALL SAILS SET 
Mr. TUNSTALL, his two churchwardens, the 
two Fletchers, Mr. Hoxton the lawyer, and 
one or two other leading inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were gathered in the little 
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dining-room of Marsdale Parsonage on the 
day after Sir Caradoc Crosby had returned 
to Beachcombe. 

“What you have got us all here for, Mr. 
Tunstall, is more than I can say,” said the 
lawyer ; ‘‘ something, I suppose, out of the 
common.” 

“T asked you to come, sir, in obedience 
to a letter from Mr. Mason, who stated that 
he had some information to give us relative 
to Sir Caradoc Crosby, the nature of which 
he did not mention. I expect him every 
minute, and, if I’m not mistaken, I hear him 
arrive.” 

Mr. Tunstall opened the door and 
admitted Edward Mason, who, to the 
extreme surprise of the company, brought 
with him little Giles Crosby, dressed in his 
ton suit, and looking solemn and rather shy. 

“Gentlemen,” said Edward, after a 
courteous greeting, “I have brought my 
little brother here on my own responsibility, 
and without communicating with Sir Caradoc 
Crosby, who knows nothing of my action. 
Giles has a statement to make which I think 
it desirable should be made in public, and 
he can answer any questions you like to ask 
him. Now, Giles, speak up, and clearly.” 

Little Giles stood at the top of the table 
and looked about him with his bright blue 
eyes. He held his head up like a true 
Crosby, as he said : 

“On the day my father died I was hiding 
up on the fell, and I saw it-happen.” 

There was a general movement, and the 
lawyer said, “ What did you see?” 

“ T saw father coming up from the house, 
rather slow and stumbling with his gout, to 
the place where you go over the beck, and 
then I saw my brother Caradoc coming up 
from the vale, very quick, and I was so 
surprised because we didn’t know he had 
come home. They both stopped when they 
got to the high bank by the beck, one on 
each side, and father threw up his hands 
and dropped his stick, and cried out some- 
thing, and Crad stopped on the top of the 
bank. ‘Then father began to run down the 
bank, and he fell right down it into the 
water. And Crad gave a great shout and 
jumped down and tried to pick him up, and 
_ looked at him, and pulled his tie off, and 
then he ran down to the house, calling out, 
‘Vi, Vi!’” 

“You are perfectly certain, Giles, that 
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Caradoc did not touch your father before he 
fell?” said Edward. 

“Oh yes; he couldn’t. He was on the 
cther side. Father fell right down the bank.” 

“And how was it,” said Mr. Hoxton, 
“that this important evidence was not 
brought forward at the inquest ? ” 

« Why didn’t you speak of it, Giles ?” said 
Edward. 

“Because I was hiding. I’d run away 
from my governess. I wasn’t at school 
then. And I was afraid to see any more, 
it—it frightened me. But I told my sister 
Molly, and we didn’t like to talk about it.” 

“ Tell them how it came out now,” said 
Edward. 

“We told my sister Viola, and she said 
we had better not talk about anything so 
dreadful. But she told you.” 

“Miss Crosby,” said Edward, “ was not 
aware that there had been any. question of 
evidence being desirable. But when she 
told me in conversation what the children 
had said, I at once saw the importance of 
it. In fact, I regarded it as of so much 
consequence, that I obtained Lady Crosby’s 
leave to bring my little brother here to tell 
you what he had seen. Sir Caradoc was 
not with us at the time and knew nothing of 
my intention; nor did he, of course, know 
that Giles was present. If the coroner’s 
verdict had not correctly given the cause 
of death as accidental, or if the idle talk 
which I heard of had found its way into 
print, or into general knowledge, of 
course the matter would have to be re- 
opened, and Giles must make these state- 
ments on oath. His sisters might also have 
to come forward. But, as it is, gentlemen, 
it is to friends and neighbours that I wished 
him to speak, that no shadow might remain 
to cloud the beginning of Sir Caradoc 
Crosby’s life here, or that of the young lady 
with whom he hopes to share it. I must 
not forestall particulars, but I may hint that 
his matriage engagement will very shortly be 
made public.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Mason,” said Mr. Hoxton, 
“the story was never more than gossip, but 
people’s minds were in a disturbed state. It 
is a lesson against repeating rumours. Any 
one who has done so ought to offer apologies 
to Sir Caradoc, and, for my part, I will take 
care that Master Giles’ very clear statement 
shall be made known when necessary.” 
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“‘ Sir Caradoc and the young lady he has 
chosen will have a hearty welcome here,” said 
Mr. Tunstall. ‘ He will make another place 
of poor old Marsdale.” 

Then old Fletcher got up and said that 
there’d been matters in the past as had 
made bad blood, but they were all over 
and done with, and he would be glad to 
shake hands with Master Giles, and so 
would Matthew, and wish Sir C’radoc and 
his lady joy. 

Edward was glad to put an end to the 
scene and restore Giles to the paradise of 
puppies and of petting wiuich Biddums pro- 
vided for him, but he had cne word of 
caution to give, and one thing more which 
he meant Giles to do. 

“Now, Giles,” he said, “you have to 
forget all this again. You’ve done grandly ; 
but you don’t want to remember, and you 
need never tell Moll and Mab that you had 
to speak up for Caradoc.” 

“Of course not,” said Giles.  Crad told 
me that we had toset up thefamily’s good name 
again,he and I. I understand all about it.” 

“You're a brick, Gilesey. And now I am 
going to take you to the Green Man at 
Ashby to tell some old friends there that 
Crad is going to be married.” 

“ And that you’re going to marry Vi,” said 
Giles. 

“ Well, yes—you may tell them that too.” 

Edward knew, of course, that his bringing 
Giles down must be known and wondered 
at, at the Green Man and elsewhere in 
Ashby, and though he did not require the 
boy to repeat the story, he repeated it in 
a straight and simple fashion to Agnes Wil- 
son and her aunt, and allowed Giles to 
communicate the fact that his brother was 
going to be married to Miss Elsie Elsworthy. 

The good landlady was full of congratula- 
tions, especially as Giles took care to tell the 
additional fact, which had much amazed him, 
that Viola was going to marry Ned. 

Agnes listened quietly, and then said : 

“Sir Caradoc told me he hoped to be 
married last spring. I wish him and the 
young lady well, and yourself, sir, and Miss 
Viola. Will you mention that I have heard 
from my brother-in-law in Auckland, and 
that I have made up my mind to go out to 
him and his wife and help them on their 
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farm. They're very well-to-do, and kindly 
wish for me.” 

“T hope you'll do well, Agnes,” said 
Edward, shaking her hand ; “indeed, I am 
sure you must, wherever you go. Now, Giles, 
we must get back to Greenhead. Biddums 
will wonder what I’m about with you.” 

Agnes looked after their departing fly for 
a minute in silence. 

“Eh well,” she said to herself, “I'd like 
to see Mr. Crad’s young lady before I go.” 

* . . . * 

The dull elves, who cannot, as Sir Walter 
Scott tells us, figure to themselves the last 
details of a long story, have had of late years a 
bad time. Frequently we are not even told 
what the end of a story is, and always we 
are left alone in the very crisis. For my 
part, when I have followed through many 
pages, either with eyes or fingers, the varying 
fortunes of friendly folk, I should like, after 
sympathising with all the sorrows necessarily 
heaped upon them, to enjoy a little of the 
happiness they have so hardly reached. I 
should like now to ring the wedding-bells, 
assist at refurnishing the drawing-rooms at 
Cathrigg, polish up the family plate, reset 
the family jewels, and describe the bride’s 
wedding-dress. In any case, we may suppose 
thit it was soon somehow contrived that 
Elsie should come to Marsdale, and that. she 
and Agnes did see each other, with what 
mutual feelings it might perhaps take another 
chapter or two to analyse. We may be sure 
that Biddums’ old age was not lonely,nor that 
of Jem wanting in comforts. We may guess 
that Swarth Ghyll remained in the Fletcher 
family, and that Matthew saw his way to 
looking after Sir Caradoc Crosby’s flocks of 
sheep for him. And for the beautiful and 
good Agnes there would be new hopes and 
new possibilities across the sea. 

But perhaps ofe reason why we cannot 
‘‘wind up” our stories with all the detail of 
former days is, that we know better than 
our forefathers that they do not wind up toa 
finish, but to a new day’s work. The story of 
one generation sets the pattern for that of the 
next, and life only begins on a wedding-day. 

We can but say that Caradoc Crosby 
and Elsie Elsworthy began together. They 
set sail with a favourable wind, and we may 
wish them God-speed with hopeful hearts. 


END. 





CURIOSITIES 


OF THE 


CAMERA 


No. 1 (Miss Janet M. Pugh, Bronclydur, Towyn) 


AN OLD WELSH CHURCH 
No. 1.—One of the oldest churches in Great 
Britain is that belonging to the ancient parish of 


Llangelynin, in Merionethshire. Only one other 
Welsh church is of greater antiquity. This stands 
near the cliff on the shore cf Cardigan Bay, south 
of Barmouth. It has no village near, and has 
been disused for some twenty-eight years. Every- 
thing inside it, however, has been allowed to 
remain just as it was when last used, on an Easter 
Sunday, even the Welsh Easter inscription, in red 
letters, meaning ‘‘ The Lord is risen,’’ the white 
cloth on the communicn table, the Bible and 
prayer-book, and the seats having been left un- 
touched. Two of its curiosities are a horse-bier, 
twenty feet long, said to be unique, and an ancient 
holy-water stoup of slate in the porch. Over the 
latter is the bell, dated 1650. In outward appear- 
ance the church resembles an old stone barn. 


CORBEL IN BOTTESFORD CHURCH. 

No. 2.—In the Icvely vale of Belvoir, some four 
miles from the princely home of the Rutland family, 
stands Bottesford Church, in which, amongst other 
objects of great interest, may be seen the corbel of 
which we give an illustration. This piece of gro- 
tesque carving belongs to an age when it was neces- 
sary to enforce truths by more barbarous methods 
than those now adopted. Much havoc is ofttimes 
wrought by the ‘‘unruly member,” the tongue, 
the peace of families and communities being dis- 
turbed thereby. That punishment will be meted 
out to all slanderers the ancient artist in stone has 
endeavoured to show to every one who, seeing his 
handiwork, has wisdom sufficient to heed his timely 
warning. The tongue, in barbarous manner, is 
being plucked out by the roots, and the eye is being 
dragged from its socket, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


THE POSTWOMAN 


No. 3.—The postman is a 
familiar sight to us all, but 
it is very unusual to see a 
postwoman in England, not 
a post-mistress, but a woman 
going the daily round de- 
livering the letters instead of 
aman. Such is the case at 
the little village of Bright- 
walton, on the Berkshire 
downs. For fifteen years or 
so she has faithfully and dili- 
gently delivered the daily 
letters; there is but one post 
in the day in such an out- 
of-the-way little place, which 
can only boast of one small 





general shop and post-office 

combined. But even with 

only one delivery it means 

covering a good many miles in fair weather or foul 
to reach the outlying country houses. A short 
time ago the postwoman bought a tricycle of 
a very heavy and ancient make; but she finds it 
is a help, though it is necessary to push it up all 
the hills. The effect of the tricycle, the rider, 
and the mail-bag coming along the roads is most 
quaint and unique, 


WHERE “CHRISTIANS, AWAKE!” 
WAS WRITTEN 
No. 4.—This old building is situate at Kersal, on 





No. 3 (Miss J. Crouch, Nettleton, Sidcup) 


the outskirts of the city of Manchester. It was 
formerly a monastic cell, and afterwards became 
the residence of the Byrom family. It was here 
that John Byrom, poet and stenographer, was born, 
and’ it was within the walls of-this house that he 
composed that immortal hymn, ‘Christians, 
Awake!” An interesting article on John Byrom 
appears in the December number of Good Words. 


HOW MOONLIGHT IS PHOTOGRAPHED 
No. 5.—The accompanying view is one of those 
photographic freaks by which sunshine takes on 
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No. 4 (R. Walker, 5 Claude Street, Crump.all Manchester) 
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light. This particular photograph was taken 
about noon at Shuchalls, on the east coast 
of Scotland, with the sun in front of the 
camera, but hidden for the moment by a 
cloud. Still more vivid effects may be pro- 
duced when the sun is nearer the horizon 
and only partly concealed from view. 


A PUBLIC-HOUSE CONDUCTED BY A 
LANDLADY WHO READS 
THE BIBLE TO HER CUSTOMERS 


No. 6.—Mrs. Lee, the landlady of the 
‘‘Bee-Hive’’ Inn at White Waltham, near 
Maidenhead, is the oldest landlady in the 
United Kingdom, and probably the only 
one who reads the Bible to her customers. 
On Sunday until recently, she used to 
bring down her Bible to the taproom and 
read portions of it to the villagers. 

The signboard of the inn informs passers- 
by that Mary Lee is eighty-eight years of 
age, and that she has been landlady of the 
public-house for fifty years. Miss Lee, the 
daughter, assists her mother, for the latter 
cannot easily get about. There is a notice 
in the taproom stating that customers who 
swear will be expelled; and in addition to 
the well-thumbed Bible, there are plenty of 
signs that the ‘‘ Bee-Hive”’ is a much more 
reputable place than the majority of public- 
houses. Mrs. Lee was once asked if she 
the appearance of moonlight. Asa matter of fact, belonged to the famous gipsy Lee family, and she 
it is not possible in England to take photographs by replied, ‘‘No! All I hope is that we belong to the 
the light of the moon, except with an exceedingly Father above; that is all I care about.’’ Mrs. Lee 
long exposure—perhaps some hours. The result, has often been asked to get a licence for the 
therefore, of a ‘‘ moonbeams on the water” view, sale of spirits, but she always refuses, as she 
would be a smear instead of a picturesque path of does not wish people to get drunk at her house. 








No. 5 (Miss L. Milroy, Carisbrooke Vicarage, Isle of Wight) 








No. 6(Miss M. Branscombe Allan House Penzance ) 
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No. 7(C. Crouch, Nett'eton, Sidcup) 


In the photograph Mrs. Lee is sitting in the door- 
way. 


A RELIC OF A CRUEL SPORT 


No. 7.—There are now few places in England 
which possess a bull-ring, but the ancient borough 
of Brading, Ye King’s Towne, in the Isle of Wight, 
still preserves one on an open space in the 
High Street, though, needless to say, it is 
not in these days used for the cruel o- 
called sport of bull-fighting. 

Bull-fights were an ancient and barbarous 
amusement practised as early as 300 B.C. 
by the Greeks, and still continued in Europe 
by the Spaniards; the English form of it 
was bull-baiting, and the animal was secured 
to a ring, firmly fastened into the ground, 
in the midst of a wide open space—but now 
such things are happily only preserved as 
curiosities. 


THE BRONZE PIG 

No. 8.—In one of Hans Anderson's de- 
lightful fairy-tales there is the story of a 
little boy living in Florence, who, finding 
himself homeless for the nonce, mounts the 
back of a great bronze pig as sleeping-place. 
In the night the pig wakes to life and takes 
the little lad round the city to see its many 
artistic wonders. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the actual figure upon which 
Hans Anderson based his story. The pig, 
or boar, mounts guard over a fountain, in a 
half-recumbent attitude, and his bronze 
mane gleams in the sun. Behind rise the 
high pillars of the Florentine flower-market, 
where the cool, dark shadows and the 
masses of colour and scent form a pleasing 


contrast to the bright southern sunshine in the 
road outside. 

The figure of the boar has been wrought in 
marble as well as in bronze, and is to be seen in 
one of the great museums of the town, while smal‘ 
copies are offered for sale as mementos in many ot 
the shops. 





No. 8 (Miss L. Milroy, Carisbrooke Vicarage, I-le of Wight) 
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I WAS YOUNG 


By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. 


ERTAIN rooks have established a 
co!ony just outside my garden, and 
I am often awakened by their 
clamour. As I heard them a few 
mornings ago, a vision flashed on my 
mind from the oblivion of sixty years—the 
vision of a very little boy, in a very large bed, 
who used to lie and watch a rookery out of 
the upper panes of his window, and listen to 
the cawing. ‘The rooks in the trees had not, 
however, the fascination for him which the 
rooks in the sky had. In the rookery the 
rook chatters and fidgets; the rook in flight 
strains and cries. He has thrown himself 
on the air, which is a firmanent to bear him 
up. Everything in him betokens a reaching 
forward ; his projected head and level beak, 
his lengthened neck, the strong beat of his 
wings are in unison with the yearning note 
of his voice. ‘The child used to look up on 
a late afternoon, when he heard the familiar 
sound, and the flying bird filled him with a 
strange non-content. He did not understand 
what he was feeling. Years after, when he 
read of 


The many wintered crow‘that leads the clanging 


rookery home, 
a 


he was glad that‘‘Fennyson had seen what he 
saw, and could interpret the sounds he used 
to listen for. 

It is not enough to say “TI was that little 
boy”; I am that little boy. Very often 
when I am looking into a baby’s face I see 
exactly wnat the face will be fifty or sixty 
years on; and sometimes I see in the face of 
an old man or woman what the mother saw 
when she looked at the infant in her arms. 
Not all growth is change; perhaps those 
change the least who grow the most. Life 
has become larger to me: both the microcosm 
and the macrocosm are the same. A few 
years after leaving my early home I wert 
back to it. I used to think that rookery in 
the elm tops must be the end of the world ; 
I walked out from the old bedroom, and in 
less‘than a minute and a half I stood under 
some trees, and looking up, I saw immedi- 
ately that 1 had come to what I had thought 
the end of the world. I have long ceased to 


gaze after the rooks, but I am still the victim 
of what Pierre Loti so finely calls /a nostalgie 
de Pavenir; there are other things which 
beget in me the old straining and reaching 
after home. 


It is evident, from Dr. Horton’s paper in 
the May number of this Magazine, that he 
was born in the golden age. I was born in 
the end of the age of iron. My first memory 
of things political is that of a flag which bore 
the inscription “ Death to Monopoly,” flying 
from a tall factory chimney. T asked my 
mother what it meant, and she said that the 
Corn Laws were repealed. I was glad to hear 
it, because of her glad look when she told me, 
but I did not understand it. Now I associate 
that flag with some other items of remem- 
brance. When I went to my nurse’s house, or 
stayed a day or two among the miners- where 
was the home of the servant who took me with 
her for a holiday, I should be regaled with 
hot barley bread, well buttered. It was a 
great treat, but now I am sure that my 
hostess and her family did not fare like that 
every day; they lived on stale barley bread 
without butter. And if I had lived with 
them I think I might have been eating more 
wholesome food than our own wheaten bread 
very often was. For the barley was well 
ripened, and the English summer is not 
always hot enough to ripen wheat. “ Bad 
bread” was a proverbial phrase for troubles 
it was not easy to get out of. ‘The moist, 
unripened flour would not rise; for many 
weeks we might havé close, stodgy loaves, 
“sad bread” it was rightly called. I never 
see such bread now, for the high dried corn 
of Austria, India, Russia, and the American 
prairies, when mixed with the moister corn 
of our own fields, gives us well-leavened 
loaves. But how long it took to bring about 
free trade; and how the selfishness, the 
unreasoning dogmatism of our legislators 
increased the misery of the people. 

Another of my early remembrances is the 
swearing in of special constables in Truro, 
because it was expected that the miners of 
Redruth and Camborne were coming in by 
hundreds to pillage our town, I grew serious 
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_I believe, a saintly man. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


at night, as T lay in bed, and could fancy 
them marching down, in the deep shadow of 
the hedges, with pikes and sticks, and 
perhaps with guns. The Cornish are a 
gracious and a long-suffering people, easily 
contented, and well disposed toward the 
powers that be, complacent toward the 
respectabilities. But the powers that be 
and the respectabilities were not equally 
considerate of them. The men and their 
wives and children were starving. I under- 
stand now what I remember: the spare 
women, whose cheap calico prints clung to 
their bodies, so scanty was their under- 
clothing ; the thin faces and defective teeth, 
the high colour of the cheeks which contrasted 
with the general pallor of the face, the preva- 
lence of consumption. The municipalities 
swore in special constables, and the Church 
circulated Mrs. Hannah More’s tracts. I 
well recall those tracts; in crown octavo; 
bad print on soft yellow paper which you 
could have blotted your letters with, in covers 
of dark grey unsized paper, like that in which 
brown sugar used to be wrapped. ‘The 
moral was always the same—whether the 
story was of the returned soldier, regaled 
with cold pork and cold cabbage, while he 
spoke gaily of the glory of serving his 
country ; or the cheerful cobbler at his lap- 
stone—always the blessedness of the poor 
in ordering themselves lowly and revcrently 
toward their betters. There were humane 
men and women, beautifully humane, among 
both the rich and the poor; but of humanity 
in legislation and administration we never 
heard. Ifa man became discontented—and 
there was much in the common lot to arouse 
dissatisfaction—he was likely to be a rebel 
against society, for there was no hope of the 
amelioration of social conditions. 

There was an excellent grammar-school in 
our town, the head-master of which was an 
ivangelical clergyman, who ministered in a 
chapel-of-ease, a scholar, a gentleman, and, 
He had sons who 
have honourably sustained his name and 
reputation, and scholars, and gentlemen, and 
saintly men have passed through that school 
to the Universities and the service of the 
Church and the nation. It would have 
been a privilege to be educated there, and 
then go to college; but such a prospect 
never suggested itself to. the children of 
Dissenters. I only knew of one boy from 
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our chapel who went to the grammar-school, 
and he and his widowed mother soon after 
left the chapel for the church. Judging 
from the congregations in the town, the larger 
part of the people must have been Non- 
conformists, and their ministers were much 
respected, even beloved, by all, clergy and 
laity of the Established Church, as well as 
their own communities. And there was 
no ostracism, no attempt to keep their 
children out of the school. But it was 
never supposed that they would go to it. I 
have no doubt the head-master would have 


welcomed them, and_ respected _ their 
parents’ religious convictions, had they 
been his pupils. But ecclesiastical dis- 


tinctions were as rigid as the distinction 
between rich and poor; very few individuals 
were unamiable, but the whole social life 
was hard. 

The great lack of the time was moral 
elevation in political sentiment and social 
aspiration. We were loyal; of course we 
were loyal. We prayed in all good faith for 
the Queen and the Royal Family ; and when 
Prince Albert once visited our town, we 
turned out in our little fineries to give him 
welcome. But the reign of Victoria was as 
yet too new for its glory to be revealed; 
and the Prince Consort was not yet known 
as Albert the Good. When people talked 
about royal personages, they spoke of the 
Sailor-King and his ante-marital connections ; 
of George the Fourth and the Queen 
Caroline scanda!; or of Farmer George, 
and old Charlotte with the droppings of 
snuff on her cambric. I remember the 
Oregon difficulty and President Polk. I 
have seen Portland since then, and marked 
the contrast between undeveloped British 
Columbia and the States of Washington and 
Oregon ; and I have been glad that things 
are as they are. I know now that the 
United States had almost allowed Oregon to 
escape them by default, and that Polk was 
not a model president. But, if the case 
had been much clearer than it seemed then, 
and if instead of Polk, Lincoln or Garfield 
had been in the White House, it would have 
been the same—we should have been con- 
fident that England must be right, and 
foreigners wrong. In the churchyard of 
Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire, there is an epitaph 
over the grave of an old man who lived 
through the wars with Napoieon, and died 
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in 1820. 
recorded : 


His conspicuous excellence is 


True to his king, his country was his glory ; 
When Boney won he said it was a story. 


That was the spirit of the times; anything 
that might shake the national self-com- 
placency was—or ought to have been—a 
story. I have in my mind the picture of a 
little boy in a missionary meeting, in the 
days of Queen Pomare and the Tahiti 
question. A returned Wesleyan missionary 
was on the platform in the Congregational 
school-room, and as he described a small 
English schooner in a South Sea harbour, 
safe and unafraid though [French frigates 
were also there, because “the Union Jack 
of Old England was at her mast-head,” 
there was as much of the thunder of applause 
as a few scores of excited people could 
respond with. ‘The little boy sat and won- 
dered at it all; he had not expected that 
sort of self-abandonment at a missionary 
meeting. 

Our own minister was a grave gentleman, 
a thoughtful preacher and faithful pastor of 
the Puritan type. I have seen some of his 
sermons since, and I know now what his 
spiritual dignity was, and what his influence 
on his congregation must have been. Moral 
and spiritual interests were always foremost 
in my mother’s cares and affections. My 
father was accustomed to reflect on matters ; 
he saw the larger bearing of things, and 
could realise in his imagination the thoughts 
and feelings, the needs, the self-respect, the 
attachments and perplexities of other people, 
people of other nations, other classes, and 
other lots. It is not to be wondered at that 
a child so brought up, and amid such con- 
ditions, should have moved about as in a 
‘‘world not realised,” and felt a home- 
sickness which he could not understand. 


It must not be supposed that the life, even 
of a Puritan child, was unhappy. ‘The boys 
of the town enjoyed a rare freedom ; all the 
streets were our playground at evening ; we 
ran and hid ourselves and shouted amid the 
shadows, and there were none to make us 
afraid. School was very enjoyable to me ; 
and there was a box of books under my 
bed which I read on awaking in the morning. 
I had gone through the Spectator more than 
once before J was eleven; Sterne’s “ Senti- 
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mental Journey ” followed, and the “ Castle 
of Otranto,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
“Don Quixote” followed. They fed my 
wonder and did me no harm; for I had 
not yet eaten of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. 

Emancipation came when my family 
removed to London, in the year 1848, 
just in time to see taken down from the 
Bank of England the. sandbags which had 
been used to defend the building should it be 
attacked by the Chartists. The largeness 
of a London school, and the new interests 
the metropolis brought into the home life, 
were wholesome. The end of the Chartist 
agitation is a fair enough landmark of the 
beginning of sounder, humaner, more exalted 
political and socialendeavours. Then came 
1851, with its great exhibition and inter- 
national alliances, and a new consciousness 
that trade and industry, art and knowledge 
might well be handmaids of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Gradually there was, in many 
circles of the national life, a revelation like 
that which broke on Alton Locke in Dulwich 
Gallery ; and the author of “ Alton Locke” 
was one of the interpreters and guides of the 
new day. The age of iron had ended; we 
fancied that the golden age had come and 
that it was going to last. But I have never 
regretted my Puritan education, nor lost the 
straining after home. Least of all am I dis- 
posed to regret it now, when the Puritan is 
called for once more. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee. 


Hazlitt has pointed out, in his essay on 
“ Personal Identity,” that however much we 
should like some conditions of our life to be 
improved, no one ever wishes to be another 
more than he is ; and also that some changes 
of condition would be so radical, so much 
affecting our essential selves, that they would 


confuse our personal identity. It is hardly ; 
possible, following out this train of thought, 
to distinguish between great and small in the ' 
conditions which have determined ourperson- 
ality : we could not wisely assent to the alter- 
ation of any of them. The child of the 
golden age is glad of his golden memories ; 
he who was born in what may seem less 
happy conditions has a contentment all his 
own. One consideration reconciling him to 
his life is that, perhaps, he is more on his 
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guard than some against the illusions of life, 
and less disposed than they to despondency 
when fond visions are dispelled. Periods of 
moralenthusiasm, of belief that the millennium 
has come, are not the normal conditions of 
life. The last half-century, with its abound- 
ing confidence and hope, was exceptional in 
English history. What is happening to us 
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now—our moral perplexity, our feeling that 
we lack leading as well as leaders, clear indi- 
cations of the right things to do as well as 
seers who can show us how to do them—is 
but what “is common to man.” They who 
never fancied that it was to be “ roses, roses 
all the way,” are just they in whom patience 
and hope should not fail. 





JOHN WILSON’S DREAM 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. 


NCE more Christmas had come; 
and once more John Wilson gave 
orders that all should be prepared 
for his  visitors—his daughter 

Mrs. Dalrymple, Major Dalrymple, and the 
family. Every bedroom was swept and gar- 
nished. Provisions were laid in as if for a 
siege ; and when Christmas-day came, he 
insisted upon having the table laid for seven 
or eight persons, and set out costly and 
beautiful presents for the guests—who never 
came. For ten years—ever since Augusta 
married—he had implored her to come to 
the old home for Christmas. Sometimes 
she half promised, but said she would let him 
hear again if she could arrange it. Some- 
times she sent no answer at all ; and then he 
insisted upon believing that she meant to 
come and surprise him. 

It was ten years since she had left him. 
He had lavished his money upon her, and 
she was a beautiful accomplished girl—but 
hard as her father’s much valued gold. She 
had a splendid marriage portion, and the 
Dalrymples received her cordially into their 
set—on condition that she dropped that com- 
mon old man, her father. Once—and only 
once—John Wilson had been to see her in 
her own house. He had gone away heart- 
broken, for heloved his only child passionately. 
But he thought it was her surroundings and 
the influence of her husband and his fine 
relations which had so changed Augusta, and 
that if she would only come home all would 
be well. He was old-fashioned in many 
ways. For one thing, he still believed in 
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Christmas. He thought no one could keep 
up animosities, nor be hard and relentless on 
that day of tender and blessed memories. 
As far as possible, he made others happy on 
that day ; and he clung to the belief—year 
after year—that Augusta would be sure to 
manage it this Christmas. At all events, every- 
thing should be ready for her, on the chance. 

“ It gives me a cold, creepy feeling down 
my back when I’m laying the table for people 
as never comes! It’s like getting ready for 
ghosties—it is indeed!” exclaimed the 
parlour-maid, as she returned to the cheerful 
kitchen, where the air was savoury with baked 
meats, and where there was quite too per- 
vading a sense of material comfort to 
encourage ghosts. 

“T think the many disappointments ’as 
turned ’is head!” said the cook mournfully. 
Tt all comes of marryin’ into an ’igh family. 
His wife’s father was second cousin to an earl, 
and Miss Augusta was always haristocratic in 
her ways.” 

“Well! I call it downright ’artless— 
haristocratic or not—to treat her own father 
in this way,” persisted Jane. ‘ He’s as good 
a master as ever was ; and if he’sa bit rough 
in his looks—* ’andsome is as ’andsome does ’ 
is my motto.” 

“And I quite agree with you,” said the 
only gentleman of the party, Mr. Benn, the 
butler. ‘ But it’s this way, you see, ladies ! 
Miss Augusta had lots of money—mere 
filthy lucre as you may say. But she wants 
position, too. It’s the old story. ‘The 
World, the Flesh, and P 
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“Mr. Benn kindly offered his arm to the old lady from 


the Union” 


‘“« Mr. Benn, dinner is on the table! ” broke 
in the cook, “and if you'll kindly give your 
arm to my cousin, we'll go in.” 

Mr. Benn kindly offered his arm to the old 
lady from the Union, who always came to 
Mr. Wilson’s for Christmas Day; Jane and 
her young sister and brother followed ; the 
housemaid and her mother were already wait- 
ing in the servants’ hall ; and soon a cheerful 
party sat down to eat their Christmas turkey. 

Meanwhile John Wilson waited. But his 
hopes were sinking; his heart was heavy ; 
_ his old face was grey and drawn. As he 
‘ stood before the fire, or walked to the 
window and looked out at the fast falling 
snow, his figure was bowed, and now and 
then tears trickled slowly down his rough 
cheeks. He was ashort man, squarely built, 
with plebeian hands and homely features— 
not a man to shine ina fashionable drawing- 
room, nor one whom Mrs. Dalrymple could 


be reasonably expected to introduce to 
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‘*smart” society. Perhaps not even 
a close observer could have read in 
that plain exterior that he was a 
man of delicately sensitive feelings, 
of poetic imagination, and of in- 
tensely deep affections. But so it 
was. He longed for love in his life; 
and for some one belonging to him 
on whom he could pour out the 
wealth of his own heart. ‘Societies ” 
and “objects” were all very well. 
He gave to them liberally. But he 
pined for personal human love. His 
daughter and her children belonged 
to him. Why—why did they not 
love him—not even come near 
him? The great dining-room was 
handsome and dreary. The table 
sparkled in the firelight with glass 
and silver. The folding-doors were 
open, and in the front room tables 
were laden with the presents he had 
provided for Augusta and her hus- 
band, and for Celia and Gwendolen, 
Sydney and Lionel, and the baby. 
He knew all their names and ages ; 
but he had not seen one of them. 

The afternoon wore on. The 
room grew dark, and John Wilson 
sat down in the armchair before the 
fire and buried his face in his hands. 
For days past he had prayed so ear- 
nestly that his daughter’s heart might 
be turned towards him at last, and he had 
believed that his prayer would be answered. 
Now something like despair came over him. 
His daughter had not answered his loving 
letter at all. Heaven, too, was silént. His 
prayer had not been heard. The folly of his 
repeated preparations, his repeated expecta- 
tion, came home to him. Yes! He had 
laid aside his common sense. Every one 
would say he was mad. And yet—on this 
blessed day mankind has ever cherished the 
hope that good would overcome evil, and 
that peace and goodwill would prove stronger 
than hatred and greed. Was it all madness ? 
Ah! suppose it should be all a delusion, 
a dream! He had done much to make 
others happy to-day, and his own hearth was 
desolate, Well, at least this ghastly farce 
should not be repeated. Perhaps, indeed, 
he should not see another Christmas, for his 
heart felt broken. 

His white head drooped and his eyes 
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JOHN WILSON’S DREAM 


closed. Presently Jane opened the door 
softly and looked in te attend to the fire. 
She thought he was asleep and crept away. 

“Thank goodness!” she ejaculated, as 
she returned to her friends. ‘The master’s 
asleep, and his mad day is nearly over. It 
made me fit to cry to see him walking about, 
and staring out of the window for them as 
never comes.” 

He was not asleep, however. His ears 
caught the first sound of the wheels which 
seemed to stop suddenly at his door. The 
snow had muffled the noise of their approach. 
He sat up, trembling. Had she come after 
all? It was not very far from West Ken- 
sington to Leytonstone—only across London; 
but the snow might have made it a difficult 
journey. . . . There was a movement in the 
hall, and then a child’s voice. He rose, but 
his knees shook, and he sat down again. 

Then the door opened; some one came 
in, and he heard Jane -say, “ There he is! 
Go to him!” 

A little girl on crutches limped towards 
him ; her sallow, plain face was weary and 
sad ; her figure was deformed; and an 
ugly cloak and hood made her look 
almost witch-like. “Grandpapa!” she 
said plaintively, “I’ve come ! ” 

A spasm of disappointment swept over 
him. He had pictured Augusta’s child- 
ren as lovely, golden-haired, fairy-like 
creatures, as she had been. How could 
this ugly, misshapen little thing be 
Augusta’s child? Was he dreaming ? 

“ Grandpapa,” she said again, “I’m 
Celia, and I’ve come to spend Christmas 
with you because nobody wanted me at 
home! Oh! don’t say you don’t want 
me, either, or what shall I do?” and big 
tears gathered in her eyes,.and she gave 
a little sob of pain. 

At the sound a boy—whom John 
Wilson had not noticed before—darted 
forward eagerly ; a rough, awkward, red- 
headed, much-befreckled boy, with a 
ragged cap in his hand, and wearing a 
jacket and trousers too short for him. 

“Don’t you cry now, Miss Celia!” 
he began; “of course he wants you! 
It’s wot the old gentleman’s been wanting 
ever so long, ain’t it, sir?” and he winked 
hard at John Wilson, who began slowly 
to understand. “Do you want me, 
grandpapa, please?” came the wistful 
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cry once more; and the next moment the 
old man had drawn the child to his side 
tenderly, and lifted her to his knees, the boy 
joyously taking possession of the crutches 
and nodding encouragingly. 

“ My poor little girl,” John Wilson said, 
with difficulty, for there was a lump in his 
throat, “has your mother sent you to me? 
And who is this boy?” 

‘“No. Mother didn’t send me,” the child 
said. “She doesn’t know I have come. 
She went away to Aunt Muriel’s two days 
ago with all the others. They didn’t want 
me because I am lame and ugly, you know.” 
He took her little hands in his and chafed 
them. He could not speak. They were 
very cold, and she looked up into his face 
gratefully. . 

“Thank you, grandpapa! It is so nice 
and warm here, and I am socold and tired ! 
I hope you'll let me stay with you?” Then 
she nestled her head against his breast, and 
her, hood fell off, and the child’s long, dark 
hair streamed down, 





«* Sat down in the armchair before the fire and buried his 
face in his hands” 








**A spasm of disAppointment swept over him” 


He stroked it Softly. ‘What pretty 
hair! But tell me, my dear, who was taking 
care of you at home, and what made you 
come to me?” 

- Tell grandpapa all about it, Joe! I am 
so tired!” Celia said, and Joe nodded and 
began. 

“Yes, miss! It was this way, sir. Miss 
Celia was left with the cook and ’ousemaid, 
and they sent her up in the nursery, and said 
if she came down she’d see a ghost. It was 
only the policeman and the soldier, you 
know, sir.” (With another wink.) “ But Miss 
Celia dared not come down. And I’m the 
boy wot pulls Miss Celia out in her carriage, 
and Miss Celia’s been very good to me, sir; 
and I sez, It’s a sin and a shame that you 
should be shut up here like a prisoner, miss, 
I sez, when I took up the coals. And 
Miss Celia sez, ‘I wish I could go to 
grandpa !’ she sez, ‘ He’s allus askin’ us all to 
go at Christmas ; and he’s alone, like me. 
And I ’eard mother say once that perhaps he 
was rather lonely!’ she sez. So at that same 


—Miss Celia! sez 1, I can take you to 
your grandpapa’s, if you like, sez I. And 
she sez, ‘Oh, Joe, can you?’ In course I 
can! I sez. And I got Miss Celia to write 
down the name on a bit of paper, and then 
I went to the station and found out the 
trains. And when cook and the ’ousemaid 
and the policeman and the soldier were at 
dinner Miss Celia came out, and I was 
waitin’, and I took her in a cab to the 
station—and ’ere we are!” 

“ And I left a note to tell cook where I’d 
gone to, and I had plenty of money in my 
money-box,” said Celia. ‘And oh, grand- 
papa! you do want me, don’t you? You 
will let me stay? It was so lonely in the 
nursery by myself! And I know mother 
won’t mind. She doesn’t like me.” 

“ My poor little girl!” 

“Yes, every one says that. But I 
shouldn’t mind being lame if anybody 
wanted me. Do you, really?” 

There was something strangely sweet, as 
well as pathetic, in the big, wistful eyes which 
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JOHN WILSON’S DREAM 


the child fixed on his. In that moment 
John Wilson knew that the tragedy of his 
life had been even less than the tragedy of 
this young creature’s existence. He knew, 
too, that his prayer was answered. Here 
was some one who belonged to him, and who 
needed his love, as much as he needed hers. 

* Yes, yes, child!” he said, kissing her 
brow. “ Joe is right. You are just what I 
have been wanting for ten years.” 

“Oh! I am so glad!” she cried, hugging 
him in a passionate embrace. “ It is nice 
to have some one who wants you! And you 
and me can love each other, can’t we, just 
as mother loves all the others? And you 
won't mind because I 
am lame and ugly, and 
not like Gwendoline 
and Sydney? I always 
heard father and 
mother say that I took 
after you. And so I 
always wanted to come 
and see you, because I 
thought that if you 
were ugly, like me, you 
might have no ene to 
want you, like me. 
And that isn’t nice, is 
it?” 

“Tt’s not fair to say 


that, Miss Celia! 
There’s always been 
me,” put in Joe, who 
was dying to get a 
chance of talking 
again. 

“Oh yes!” Celia 
said, ‘I forgot. He’s 


been so good, grand- 
papa! And to-day he 
has missed his plum- 
pudding , 

“ That don’t matter,” 
Joe began. And John 
Wilson laughed cheer- 
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‘* Took her in a cab to the station” 
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fully. ‘No, no, that don’t matter. There’s 
plenty of plum-pudding in the house. And— 
why! I daresay you are both as hungry as 
hunters, and here we are forgetting all about 
our Christmas dinner. Ring the bell, Joe!” 

Jane and Mr. Benn came quickly, full of 
curiosity about the strange visitors. 

“Jane, take my grand-daughter, Miss 
Celia, upstairs to the best bedroom, and see 
that she has all she wants. And Benn, look 
after Joe and give him a good dinner,” said 
the master briskly. 


**Grandpapa! how did you know that I 
was coming, when I didn’t know myself? 
It was so strange to 
find everything ready 
and waiting, and all 
these lovely presents for 
Joe and me!” 

It was after dinner, 
and the party from the 
kitchen had been in 
to receive a share of 
the gifts. Celia had 
given something to 
every one, by her grand- 
father’s desire; and 
now—tired and happy 
—she rested on a 
little couch drawn close 
to the fireside, and 
asked: “How did 
you know I was com. 
ing ?” 

“IT was told it in 
adream, child!” he 
said, “a dream I 
have lad every Christ- 
mas for ten years. I 
knew it must come 
true some time. For 
remember, Celia, 
good dreams always 
come true, sooner or 
later.” 












In this, the closing competition of the 
year, our prizes are awarded to the following 
competitors : 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP 
Psalms c4ix. 105, cxxxii. 17; Prov. vi. 23, xiii. 9 
I 


PSALM CXIX. 105.—*‘ Light” and “ life ” are 
twin sisters, the one appearing but a develop- 
ment of the other; and the Bible is filled 
with their presence. When, “in the begin 
ning,” light was created, life followed closely 
after. . 

In the heavenly state, light and life will 
both be perfect. “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path,” says the 
living man, on his journey thitherward—for 
the words imply both the light itself and eyes 
to see it. They also imply a step at a time. 
“One step’s enough for me.” 

A consciousness of ignorance within, of 
darkness and danger without, a careful 
walking by the light of God’s Word, and a 
thankful confession of personal experience of 
the happy results, are also unfolded in these 
lightsome words; and nothing more is needed 
than light on the path. ‘“ Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse his way? By taking 
heed thereto according to Thy Word.” 

‘ Light” and “life” are mysterious things. 
Whence do they come? Whither do they 
go? The origin is God’s, the effects are 
ours. 

Psalm cxxxii. 17.—‘‘I have ordained a 
lamp for mine anointed.” Here we have 
the oil for the light, and the oil of the indi- 
vidual’s anointing. The Spirit in the Word 
and the Spirit in the heart. 

In the days of His flesh Jesus took clay 
and anointed the eyes of the man blind from 
his birth and he saw. 

“Open Thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 

Proverbs vi. 23.—‘“ For the command- 
ment is a lamp; and the law is light.” 
God’s command is not only the voice of 
authority, but a revelation, ‘This is the 
way, walk thou in it.” “To the law and to 
the testimony,” says the prophet to those 
who are in perplexity. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 








Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 


Proverbs xiii. 9.—‘ But the lamp of the 
wicked shall be put out,” for it is but to light 
his evil course. “ Put out” by a wind from 
God, or the foul air of his own doings. And 
then he will “stumble upon the dark moun- 
tains.” Light is good, but to the wicked, 
says God, “ I will curse your blessings.” 

Thoughts upon the whole: 


In the darkest time of all the year, 
The glory of God is shining clear, 


and that is Christmas, when the Light of 
Life appeared. And, “ He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” 
JANE WANE, 
Lancaster. 


II 


THE central and connecting thought ot the 
four selected texts is the Light Eternal, pro- 
ceeding from “the Father of Lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 

Light is the truest metaphor for the Word 
of God which came to man first through 
inspired human agents, and then as a Divine 
Person, the incarnate Son of God. 

The light of God’s Word is given to us 
with a threefold purpose ; (1) as a guide for 
present and future conduct, (2) as a call to 
repentance, (3) as a “kindly light,” a radi- 
ance of love and promise, the pilgrim’s 
vision of the glorious yoal ending the long 
perspective of the straight and narrow way. 

While the four texts speak of light, each 
has its own point of significance. 

Psalm cxix. 105, speaks of the light of 
divine law under the older Dispensation as 
a guide of life. 

Psalm cxxxii, “a Song of Degrees,” 
or “of Ascents,” or “of the Pilgrims” 
(Hengstenberg), goes further, and prophesies 
of the Righteous Branch who should be 
the Light of the World. 

Proverbs vi. 23, brings the light before 
us as showing our past errors and causes ot 
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stumbling, and thus leading to a fruitful 
repentance. 

In Proverbs xiii. 9, are two points for 
meditation, the joy diffused by the light of 
the righteous, and the ultimate extinction of 
the lamp of the wicked. 

The righteous not only have the true 
light, but are themselves a light, being re- 
flectors. “ Ye are the light of the world. . . . 
Let your light shine before men,” says our 
blessed Lord to His disciples. There need 
be no spirit of Pharisaism in this thought. 
What have we that we do not receive? It 
is a joy, not a merit, to reflect Christ’s lighc. 
“The light of the righteous rejoiceth.” 

“ The lamp of the wicked!” They have, 
then, their lamp of worldly wisdom, or per- 
verted intellect, otherwise they would be 
harmless. The difference between the two 
lamps will not be discerned by the indifferent 
till time has tested both. The wicked man 
may gratify his appetites and succeed in his 
enterprises, but his lamp cannot give the 
same joy as the Christian’s. ‘Though God is 
no reality to him, death is, and he knows 
that if his light be not extinguished before, 
it must go out when death comes, while 
“the path of the just . . . shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

S. A. Doopy, 
Ulverston. 


Ill 


Wuat better comparison could we have than 
this, of comparing the Bible to a light and a 
lamp? We all krow how hesitatingly we 
walk in the dark afraid lest we fall into a 
ditch, or knock ourselves against a wall, and 
how glad we are of a ray of light from a 
cottage window. Yet how many of us walk 
along the way of life in total darkness falling 
into all manner of temptations, and oh how 
glad we are of a ray of light from the lamp 
of a Christian who may be passing. 

God’s word is a lamp unto our feet and 
we must take great care that we keep the 
lamp entrusted to us burning brightly. We 
must steep the wick of careful study of the 
scriptures in the oil of prayer, and let the 
light shine brightly through the glass of a 
life spent in the service of Christ. 

There is no need to fear to walk through 
life with God’s word as our light. It is a 
wonderful illuminator and ‘shows things as 
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they really are and not as Satan would fain 
make us believe. It enables us to see this 
world’s pleasures as mere bubbles, lasting 
only for a very short time, whereas the joys 
of those who live in Christ are for ever. 

It is the privilege of parents to light the 
lamp for their children, and even in infancy, 
although these cannot read God’s Word, 
they can carry the lamp by obeying their 
parents. 

This light of God’s people never goes out, 
and burns brightly even in the valley of 
death, dispersing all shadows. Even death 
itself cannot extinguish it, but through all it 
burns steadily, and at last lights the weary 
traveller to the arms of Jesus and the throne 
of God. 

How different it is with the unbeliever. 
When on his death-bed the things which 
at one time pleased him seem now very 
insignificant, and oh how he wishes he had 
chosen the word of God for his lamp. Alas! 
his lamp has gone out, but even at the last 
he can, if he will, take up the Christian’s 
lamp; and although it may not burn so 
clearly, nor so steadily, as the life-long 
Christian’s, still it will be clear enough and 
steady enough to light his path to heaven. 

Euiz. A. BRYCE, 
Falkland, Fife, N.B. 


IV 


In these days of gas and electric light it is 
difficult to imagine the old contrivances for 
illuminating streets and buildings by means 


of oil-lamps, torches, lanterns, &c. How 
wayfarers must have dreaded the dark! 
Even now, country lanes are not the 
pleasantest places for a stroll in a winter’s 
evening. How many an accident might 
have been avoided in those “dark ages” if 
the electric light could have been switched 
on, or the gas lighted. And how many a 
stumble and fall might be averted in our 
life’s journey if we only used the lamp ready 
to our hand! David said he possessed a 
light to guide his feet in the right path, 
Psalm cxix. 105. Happy for him if he had 
never let his light slip so that his “ footsteps 
had not stumbled.” “Don’t hold the 
lantern so high,” said a traveller in the 
country on a foggy night, and the lantern 
was lowered in order to light up each step 
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of the path. Why not allow the lamp of 
God’s Word to shine upon each step of our 
daily life? Thus in times of perplexity we 
should read: “I will show thee what thou 
shalt do.”—1 Samuel, xvi. 3; in sickness: 
“] will strengthen thee on the bed of 
languishing.”—Psalm xli. 3; in bereavement: 
“Even so, Father.”—Matthew xi. 26; in 
poverty: “ Your heavenly Father knoweth.” 
—Matthew vi. 32; in anxiety about the 
future: “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.”—Matthew vi. 34. Only let us 
hold the light low enough to light up each 
step of the way to God and heaven. 

But not only the lamp for guidance but 
the light for warning is suggested by 
Solomon’s words in Proverbs vi. 23. As 
lights on a rocky coast warn vessels of 
danger, so the “commandment” contains 
many warnings against sin and temptation. 
Only let us keep them in constant use and 
never get case-hardened to them. 

To quote David’s words according to the 
Revised Version, what depths of providing 
thought are suggested by the expression : “ I 
have prepared a lamp.”—Psalm cxxxii. 17 ; 
and read in connection with the preceding 
verses what joy and gladness are represented 
by the “lamp.” So with the fourth verse 
under consideration: ‘The light of the 
righteous rejoiceth.”—Proverbs xiii. 9g ; God 
does not want His children to grope in the 
dark, so He sends the light of His own 


Word to guide, to warn, to rejoice their 
hearts, and to lead them into the full light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, till they shine 
more and more with the reflected light of 
Him who is the “ Light of the World,” the 
“ true light that now shineth.” 


A. SWINNERTON, 
Nuneaton. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the SunpAy MaGazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules:of the competition : 


1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use theni signed by the actual photographer. 


2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 


3. Each photograph must be accompanied by 
two hundred and fifty words giving particulars 
of the picture. 


4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 


6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid, 
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TELLING STORIES 


A urrLe child He took for sign 


To them that sought the Way Divine ; 


And once a flower sufficed to show 


The whole of that we need to know. 


Now here we lie, the child and J, 


And watch the clouds go floating by, 


Just telling stories turn by turn... 
Lord, which is teacher, which doth learn ? 


H,. D. Lowry. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, HERBLAY, WHERE THE BAPTISM TOOK PLACE 


HOW THE BELLS OF HERBLAY WERE BAPTIZED 
By J. E. WHITBY 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY M. GUSTAVE BRUNET, HERBLAY 


HEN Edgar Allan Poe wrote his _ tion of their baptismal ceremonies. Schiller, 
well-known poem about the the German poet, on the contrary, in his 
bells he omitted any men- ‘Song of the Bell,” refers to the ancient 

custom of founding bells with curious 
religious forms, for there was in past ages 
a widespread credence in the mysterious 
virtue of their sound, which power, when 
they had been duly blessed by the Church, 
was supposed to enable them to disperse 
storms and pestilence, to drive away enemies, 
and to extinguish fires. He also speaks. of 
the consecration service held over them 
when finished, at which-they received names, 
had sponsors, were sprinkled, anointed, and 
finally covered with the pure white chrisom 
garment such as babes wear on this important 
occasion. 

The custom indeed is a very old one, 
dating from Alcuin, the English theologian 
who settled in France in the time of Charle- 
magne, was enjoined by the Council of 
Cologne in the Middle Ages, and is still in 
vogue in Roman Catholic~ countries. In 
England, though we christen ships as well as 
children, we simply dedicate by prayer bells 
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bell or bells are presented toa parish the 
occasion is marked by what are to English 
eyes many singular and interesting cere- 
monies. 

The church of St. Martin at Herblay, a 
small town on the Seine, was recently the 
recipient of two new bells, and their baptism 
and dedication was attended by much that 
was curious and merits description. 

To begin at the beginning, Herblay, which 
was the scene of the religious fétes, has a very 
ancient origin, and can date back to the 
days when Julius Cesar ruled over Gaul. 
The old Roman settlers chose a very beau- 
tiful situation for their new home, for they 
founded Herblay about twenty miles from 
Paris just where the Seine makes a fine 
curve, affording a panorama of more than 
usual charm. ‘The industry of its successive 
generations of inhabitants has turned this 
part of the valley into such a smiling and 
fertile spot that it supplies large quantities 
of asparagus and other choice vegetables to 
that ever-open mouth the Paris market. An 
interesting story is told of the village in 
former times. Its people being always very 
devoted children of the Roman Catholic 
church, joined the league against Henry IV. 
of Navarre, contriving to hold out against 
his forces. When, however, he took posses- 
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sion of the village in 1590, he punished the 
inhabitants for their refusal to give up the 
keys by forbidding them the use of carts. 
Though time passed there seems to have 
been little attempt made to resist or evade 
this order, and for centuries the women of 
the place tramped in all weathers to the 
Marché des Innocents, Paris, with their milk 
cans on their heads, while the men bowed 
their backs beneath the loads of hay and 
vegetables which they carried all the weary 
miles like beasts of burden. Even so late 
as the end of the last century there were 
only four carts in Herblay. But times are 
changed, and there are vehicles of all sorts 
there now as well as a railway, to celebrate 
whose construction the natives made a bon- 
fire of their old friend the diligence. Visitors 
to Herblay on a recent fine autumn morning 
found therefore no difficulty in reaching the 
village where the new bells were to be bap- 
tized, and from an early hour people were 
pouring into the ordinarily quiet little town. 
No matter how small the place there is 
always ‘plenty to see for the observant eye, 
and the quaint old church, dating from the 
twelfth century, with its fine early Gothic 
porch and belfry, proved well worth a visit 
before the ceremony. A friendly inhabitant 
eager to do the honours of his native place 
explained that Herblay 











WHERE THE BELLS ARE BAPTIZED 


formerly boasted four huge 
bells which were known 
as the “dogs of St. 
Martin,” the church being 
dedicated to him who was 
bishop of Tours and who 
evangelised Gaul. At one 
time the outer porch was 
covered with horseshoes 
also in his honour, these 
being votive offerings from 
safely arrived travellers to 
the saint who is considered 
as especially the patron of 
those who make journeys. 
Three smaller bells were 
afterwards added to the 
original four, and Herblay 
was very proud of its peal. 
When the dreadful days 
of the Revolution came, 
the three largest of the 
: bells were taken down, 
and meeting the same fate 
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as so many others in different parts of 
the country, were cast into cannon. 

‘Those dark hours, however, passed, 
and the remaining bells which had 
been condemned to silence by the 
Convention in its desire to stifle 
religion, rang out once more their 
accustomed call to prayer. The 
remaining large bell was cast into 
two smaller, which give (for the bene- 
fit of the curious in musical matters) 
the notes of D and E. But the good 
people of Herblay have never been 
really content without their complete 
peal of bells, and the recent generous 
gift to the parish of two new bells by 
M. Emile Boulommier, the church 
organist, in memory of his late father 
and mother, was highly appreciated. 

The self-constituted guide explained 
that the new-comers had been cast 
by Monsieur Drouont at the great 
metal foundry of Douai, while from 
amongst a mass of detail, which in- 
cluded the family history of every one 
in the village, emerged the fact that 
four godfathers and four godmothers 
had been chosen by the donor from 
the youths and young girls of the 
district, two of each being appointed 
to either bell. The names of these 
young sponsors would be given to 
the candidates for baptism in addition to 
those of the departed in whose honour they 
had been bestowed. 

Two o’clock saw every one crowding into 
the church, which was lavishly decorated with 
flowers, to witness the ceremony; many smart 
townspeople mingling with the buxom country 
folk. .The service took place after vespers, 
at which the principal priest of Rambouillet 
gave a very eloquent discourse on the sym- 
bolism of bells, addressing those which hung 
before him by the names which were soon to 
be theirs, reminding them that from hence- 
forth their voices must never be silent (which 
made some of the listeners thankful they did 
not live in the shadow of the church), that it 
was their duty in future to enter into the life 
of the village, chronicling sorrow as well as 
joy, but that above all it was theirs to draw 
the mind of man from earth to heaven, 
This address ended, Canon Jouvin, chief 
priest of Nantes and himself a child of 


Herblay, proceeded with the baptism and 
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THE BELLS IN THEIR CHRISTENING ROBES 


dedication of the bells as the delegate of 
the Bishop of Versailles. To the strains 
of the organist the eight godparents then 
entered the church in solemn procession, 
being preceded by the swésse or beadle in all 
his glory. 

The young girls, dressed in white and look- 
ing very important, were led in by the four 
godfathers, one of whom was a young captain 
of Engineers. Though only twenty-six he 
had just been promoted to the grade of cap- 
tain in recognition of his services in a mission 
to the Ivory Coast. It must be acknowledged 
that this young officer received more than 
his fair share of the attention due to the 
goGfathers, who, like the young girls, had 
been chosen from the principal families of 
Herblay. All these young people took places 
of honour round the bells for which they 
were to actas sponsors. The Abbé Williams 
had invited a goodly number of the distin- 
guished clergy of the neighbourhood to do 
honour to the occasion, and these in gorgeous 
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vestments filled the stalls and gave bright 
touches of colour to the scene. 

- The baptismal ceremony was performed 
with all that ritual which makes the services 
of this form of religion attractive to the 
eye, the bells being anointed and receiving a 
liberal sprinkling of holy water to render 
them safe—according to the belief of olden 
time—from damage by demons as well as 
from the elements. Many readers will re- 
member that Longfellow in the “Golden 
Legend” makes the evil spirits answer 
Lucifer’s injunction to 


Seize the loud vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower, 


with this reply— 


All thy thunders 

Here are harmless ! 

For these bells have been anointed, 
And baptized with holy water | 
They defy our utmost power. 


The larger bell received the composite name 
of Emilie-Gabrielle-Regina, and the second 
ofLouise-Odette-Héléne. The former is a 
very fine child, weighing 4500 lbs., being the 
largest now of the peal, and making its voice 
heard on the note of C, while the other bell, 





lighter in build, weighs only 1345 lbs., with 
a tone which will henceforth ring out on the 
note of G. 

These two bells bear, as may be seen in 
the photograph, the name of M. Boulom- 
mier, organist and donor, those of his 
parents, and of the principal functionaries 
taking part in the dedication, as well as 
those of the godfathers and godmothers. 
The candidates for baptism were suspended 
for the ceremony on a strong wooden arch 
which had been erected and wreathed with 
green at the entrance to the choir. One of 
our photographs shows the bells in all their 
natural beauty, the other as they appeared 
after the ceremony, when they were carefully 
attired in their christening frocks of white 
lace made by the hands of their proud god- 
mothers. These gracefully draped garments 
were fastened round the rather ill-defined 
waists by very fine white moiré ribbon sashes. 

After the bells had been anointed, 
christened and blessed, the officiating priest 
advanced again towards them, striking each 
in turn as he addressed it by name. In 
response the voices of Emilie Gabrielle- 
Regina and of Louise-Odette-Hél ne rang 
out for the first time on the ears of the 
listening congregation. 

The young godfathers and godmothers 
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HERBLAY ON THE SEINE 


next made an appeal to their godchildren 
in the same manner. ‘These replied with 
right good will, and the church was soon 
filled with the echoes of those which are for 
the future to “ring out the old, ring in the 
new” in Herblay. 

No French christening would be thought 
properly accomplished without the offering 
of bonbons to the assembled guests. The 
sweets are always enclosed in dainty boxes 
or sachets, and that nothing should be lack- 
ing on this occasion the customary bonbons 
were provided in little satin boxes and bags. 
On these were set forth pictures of the 
church with its four original “dogs of St. 
Martin,” to which the new-comers are repre- 
sented as linked bya ribbon on which appear 
their names. Hand in hand the four young 


couples made the tour of the church with 
their offerings, which vanished in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the French equivalent for 
Oliver’s famous cry of “ more” being heard 
on all sides. 

The “salut” or “benediction” closed 
the service. Special music was provided 
for what was to Herblay a red-letter day. 
Several'stars who came from the Paris Opera 
House expressly for this function sang 
the solos, and M. Ganne himself pre- 
sided at the organ. Naturally the congrega- 
tion made a visit of ceremony to the bells 
before leaving the church, and the last rays 
of the autumn sunshine were already falling 
on the woods across the river ere the bells 
were left in the dim solitude of the old 
church to reflect on their new duties. 


THE FLOWER-MAKER 


By B. M. SYMINGTON 


I, maister! wull ye gie’s a lend 0’ 
yer knife?” 
Turning quickly in the direc- 
tion of the eager voice, I saw a 
sturdy wee lassie in the grass at the roadside 


striving vainly to break off a big branch from 
the thorn hedge. 

‘¢ And what has brought you so far from 
home, Jessie, my lass ?” I asked. 

“ Weel, ye see, it’s sic a bonny nicht, and 
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when the weans was a’ bedded, I said to ma 
wither, ‘I'll jist gang oot the road and tak’ 
a walk tae mysel’, and maybe I’ll meet ma 
faither.’ I’m thinkin’ though that he’s 
ta’en anither road, for he'll be hame’ ere 
this.” 

Jessie at eleven years old was a shrewd 
busy little woman. Al! day her mother 
worked in the fields, only getting home at 
the darkening, while Jessie minded the baby 
and did what she could to keep the wee 
house clean and tidy. 

On this May evening she had left work 
and care behind, and was a simple happy 
child, delighting in the wild flowers in the 
hedges and in the songs of the birds. 

The big unwieldy branch from the hedge, 
with its sharp thorns and its tender green 
clusters of opening leaves, was quickly cut 
down, and Jessie stretched out her hand for 
it with a quick look of gratitude and plea- 
sure. 

“You might content yourself with the 
daisies, Jessie, and not troubie yourself with 
thorns. They will only scratch your hands.” 

*‘ Na, na, they'll no scratch nor hurt gin 
a body kens hoo to tak’a richt haud o’ them,” 
she answered readily, grasping the smooth 
end in her small brown finger and thumb 
and holding it firmly. 

“Thank ye kindly,” she called after me, 
“‘T maun stop and pu’ some gowans.” 

Down the lane I went, continuing my 
walk to the sea, and musing of many things. 

The light warm breath of the west wind, 
the sweet scents and sounds of spring, had 
laid their spell on me too, and, the day’s 
work done, I, like Jessie, was enjoying the 
“ bonny nicht ” light-heartedly 

Round a bend of the lane a long stretch 
of white road opened to view; a solitary way- 
farer was coming towards me, his back to 
the setting sun. 

He walked wearily and listlessly, with 
drooping head and slow dragging footsteps. 
Getting nearer, I saw that the right hand was 
bandaged and held in a sling, and, nearer 
still, that the man’s face was drawn and 
white witi pain. He was Dave Gibson, 
little Jessie’s father, and recognising him, I 
hurried forward to ask the cause of his 
evident suffering. 

He had been with a threshing-mill to a 
farm three miles away. His hand had been 
caught in the mill and sorely crushed and 
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mangled, and he had walked off to the 
nearest doctor. Then, not having in his 
pocket even the few pence for his train 
fare, there was nothing for it but to tramp 
home, and he was now thoroughly weary and 
dispirited. 

“ Three weeks at the least afore I can use 
this hand, and it’s mair nor likely that I'll 
ha’e to bear the loss o’ a finger, though the 
doctor’s a skilly body, and he’ll do what’s in 
his poo’er to save it. . . An’ there’s puir 
Phemie, aye workin’ abune her strength, and 
a sair fecht she has wi a’ they bairns. What 
wull she say when she kens she’ll ha’e an 
idle man to keep forbye ? She'll be gey up- 
set when she sees me! It’s a thocht to me 
to gang hame, for though she’s aye been a 
gude wife to me, and a gude mither to her 
bairns, we a’ ken she has a nippy tongue. 
The kindness is a’ there sure eneuch, it’s in 
the heart o’ her; but, sir, I would fain wish 
whiles that she would let it come the length 
o’ her tongue!” 

Poor Dave, the shock of the accident and 
the pain afterwards had unnerved him. He 
had been brooding over his troubles as he 
came over the long road, and it was evi- 
dently a relief thus to unburden himself. 
So I just let him run on, scarce knowing, 
indeed, what to say or how best to cheer 
him, thinking maybe that were better left till 
he should be somewhat restored by rest and 
food. 

I had turned to walk home with him, and 
now for a while we went on in silence, till I 
remembered that round the turning we would 
come upon Jessie among the gowans. 

Seeing that the mention of his little 
daughter brought a look of pleasure to his 
face, I went on to tell how ‘thorns canna 
scratch gin a body kens hoo to tak’ a richt 
haud o’ them.” 

It was no time for “ preaching,” and, 
indeed, it was only when repeating the child’s 
words that my mind ran on to their deeper 
meaning. Dave caught it instantly, and a 
slow smile lit up his pale face as he said : 

“ Ay, sir, oor Jess is i’ the richt o’t; we 
maun learn to tak’ trouble by the richt end, 
and to get a fair grip.” 

After that the talk took a more cheering 
turn. Dave recalled to mind the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and that, though he must of 
necessity be an idle man for a few weeks, he 
would not, after all, be dependent on his wife’s 
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CHRISTWARDS IN INDIA 


earnings. Then again, that long ere this his 
companions would have returned to the vil- 
lage, that the tidings of his accident would lose 
nothing in the telling, so it might be hoped 
that the nip would be taken out of Phemie’s 
tongue for that night at least. 

By this time he was almost cheerful, and 
thanked me warmly for the offer of books to 
beguile his leisure. Just then Jessie caught 
sight of us and came running to meét us. 

The hawthorn was not in bloom, and 
would not be for some weeks yet, and I was 
at a loss to account for what seemed a mass 
of white blossom on Jessie’s branch, but as 
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I was looking closer her clear childish voice 
rang out: 

‘See, father, this muckle branch was 
jist a’ fu’ o’ prickles, but on every thorn I 
stuck a gowan, and noo, see how bonny ! ” 

Then, as she looked up eagerly, she saw 
first the white face, and then the disabled 
right hand, and her face fell. With quick 
sympathy she slipped her hand into his, and 
Dave said bravely: “Cheer up, wee woman, 
on every thorn we maun stick a gowan, ye 
ken.” 

I turned my face to the sea once more, 
and left the two to go home together. 


INDIA 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR 


HY do Hindus 
become Christians? It is 
possible to give a plain 
answer to this very interesting 


in our day 


question. 

Some tell us that the European cannot 
penetrate the mind of the average Oriental, 
and that the Hindu often thinks one thing, 
says another, and does a third different 
from either. They support their opinion 
by the fact that so few Anglo-Indians sus- 
pected danger at the time of the Mutiny. 
However inscrutable the Indian may be in 
his social and political life, in his relation 
to religion the Hindu Christian is probably 
not much more mysterious than other people 
are. We have now many most interesting 
biographies both of Indian misstonaries and 
converts, and I offer the reader some of 
the impressions which I have received both 
from books and from a recent visit to India. 

Religion has been the all-absorbing interest 
in India in ancient and modern times. It 
seems that no other nation known to history 
has been so profoundly religious. His religion 
inspires and shapes nearly every act in a 
Hindu’s life from birth to burning ghat. “A 
Hindu,” says the Rev. Lal Behari Day, 
himself a Hindu, and a highly distinguished 
author, “is the most religious being in 
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existence. He gets up from his bed reli- 
giously, anoints his body religiously, washes 
religiously, dresses religiously, sits religiously, 
stands religiously, eats religiously, drinks reli- 
giously, sleeps religiously, learns religiously, 
remains ignorant religiously, and becomes 
irreligious religiously.” He isnever ashamed 
of his religion, for he bears on or in his 
body the broad marks of it, and he some- 
times renews them more than once a day. 
He knows the legends of his gods far better 
than the majority in Christian lands know 
the life of Christ. In India, superstition 
greatly excels the Christian faith in its efforts 
to lay up treasure in heaven, according to its 
light. The example of the Hindu in this 
respect is a rebuke to us. 

Hinduism, as set forth in the ancient 
sacred books, has nearly all the rudimentary 
ideas of our religion, though they are often 
distorted, or perverted, or contradicted. It 
offers more or less obvious points of contact 
with the Christian faith in its teachings about 
God, sin, sacrifice, inspiration, revelation, 
incarnation, salvation, prayer and alms-giving. 

The brain of India is now profoundly 
agitated by new ideas. So far as the thoughtful 
are concerned, Hinduism is like a house that 
has been rent from top to bottom by under- 
mining,and has been abandoned as uninhabit- 
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able. The conflicting currents of Eastern and 
Western thought have created a destroying 
maelstrom. Such lives as those of Pandita 
Ramabai (Morgan and Scott), and of Chundra 
Lela show that the tricks and _ heartless 
greed of the priests have been found out 
and exposed. The translation of some of 
the Tantric literature of Bengal is flashing 
the searchlight upon the absolute divorce 
between religion and morality, and the in- 
credible baseness of the hidden things in 
Hindu worship. 

This fevered and terrified perplexity has had 
three results: some are going back to the 
ancient vedas; others are busy with the effort 
to bring forth a new and Hinduised Chris- 
tianity ; while others are simply prospecting 
for a new religion, or yielding to religious 
indifference. 

Mrs. Besant is one of the wonders in India 
to-day. She is earnestly pleading for a return 
to ancient Brahmanism, which she declares to 
be far superior to Christianity. Her lectures 
and her efforts to establish a Hindu college 
at Benares have given her great popularity 
among the students. We may, however, 
dismiss her with two quotations from influ- 
ential orthodox Hindu newspapers—‘‘ When 
an English lady of decent culture professes 
to be an admirer of Tantric mysticism and 
Krishna worship, it becomes every well-wisher 
of the country to tell her plainly that sensible 
men do not want her eloquence to gild what 
is rotten. In fact, abomination worship is 
the chief ingredient in modern Hinduism.” 
(The Reis and Ruyyet, of Calcutta.) The Daily 
Hindu of Madras, said lately, “ The Brahmin 
priesthood of to-day is the mainstay of every 
unholy, immoral and cruel custom and super- 
stition in our midst, from the wretched 
dancing girl who insults the Deity by her 
existence, to the pining child-widow, whose 
every tear and every hair of whose head shall 
stand up against us on the Day of Judgment.” 

Such utterances are most interesting ; for 
they show that thoughtful Indians feel keenly 
the degradation of their people, and that they 
despair of help from the popular religions. 
When the plague comes to any of their 
houses, they take off the roof and allow the 
sunshine to fill and flood every corner, and 
thus the plague is stayed. And India’s 
homes cannot be freed from moral plagues 
till heaven’s fresh air and sunshine have 
penetrated to their inmost recesses. 
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Sir W. W. Hunter and Max Miller insist 
on the deeply religious and benevolent 
character of the ancient Indian literature, 
but scholars of the first rank tell us that 
it is full of contradictions. Moreover, “ those 
who write the vedas are threatened with the 
punishment of hell.” (Wilkin’s “ Hindu 
Mythology,” p. 8.) The various Reform 
Societies, or Somajs, are eager to produce 
a spiritualised, and more or less Christianised 
Hinduism. In their efforts to lighten their 
storm-tost ship, they quietly drop off the im- 
moral parts, try to rationalise the irrational, 
and cut a path through the jungle of endless 
contradictions. Some of them hold that all 
that is good in Christianity is found in their 
own sacred books, and that he who accepts 
the religion of the West is a traitor to his 
country. Some believe in one truth for 
India and another for Europe. An educated 
young Indian, fingering my companion’s 
coat, said, ‘‘ Your coat and mine are both of 
good cloth. Yours is better than mine, but 
mine is best for me, and yours is best for 
you. So is it with your religion and mine.” 

Many also are great believers in amalga- 
mating various religious customs without an 
effort to reconcile them. The Hinduism of 
to-day is the product of many such processes. 
Many Hindus will allow that Christianity and 
Islam may come from God. One priest had 
an image of Christ among his gods. Many 
missionaries are afraid that the Hindus will 
try to appropriate some features of Christi- 
anity just as they have absorbed the religious 
ideas of many neighbouring races. “A little 
of all is best,” said a Hindu, who had got the 
representatives of all the religions around 
him, to pray for the recovery of his sick son. 
One of the chief sights at Delhi is “St. 
James’ Church,” also called ‘ Skinner’s 
Church,” which contains many touching 
memorials of the mutiny. Lord Roberts, in 
his “ Forty-one Years in India,” says that its 
founder, General Skinner, when lying wounded 
on the battlefield, vowed that,. if his life 
were spared, he would build a temple, a 
mosque, and a church. ‘The three buildings 
stand near each other, a striking illustration 
of the all-embracing genius of Hinduism and 
of the fusions and confusions which it has 
created. 

I believe that all our Indian missionaries 
are agreed that among educated young 
Indians there has been, in recent years, a 
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growing disposition respectfully to study the 
life of Christ. Dr. Murdoch, one of the 
oldest of India’s missionaries, says, “ One 
of the most pleasing signs of progress in 
India is the increasing admiration of our 
Lord, and the growing desire to become 
acquainted with His wonderful life, shown 
by some Hindus.” “If I werea missionary,” 
said a leading Hindu to a missionary, “ I 
would not argue; I would give the people 
the New Testament, and say, ‘ Read that.’” 
A profound impression is made at once upon 
many by the perfect moral character of 
Christ, compared with their own gods, as 
described by the legends. Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were some 
beautiful choice souls whom they called 
Apollonians, or the Children of Apollo, the 
god of light. These were lovers. of the 
light, who at once welcomed and practised 
the noblest within their reach. No doubt, 
there have been, and are, such fine spirits in 
every nation. We are assured that many 
Hindus have been powerfully attracted to 
Christ as soon as they read the Sermon 
on the Mount. They felt the self-evi- 
dencing and self-recommending power of 
the words of Christ. Like the shining sun, 
and the breath of early spring, to them the 
Gospel had proved its own expositor. To 
many who have not yet sought baptism, 
Christ is the acknowledged guide of life. 
Not a few halt for some time in the half- 
way inn of Unitarianism, and then become 
evangelical Christians. Many are Chris- 
tians at heart who are not yet Christians 
by public confession. In a district I visited, 
a postmaster had recently been baptized, at 
his request, by his wife on his death-bed. 
Many a convert has been dragged back to 
heathenism by the frantic agonies of his 
mother, who threatened to drown or poison 
herself. An enlightened Mussulman said that 
at the resurrection many a Christian would 
rise from a Mahometan tomb. When some 
Hindus were lately considering what they 
would do with a school which they had 
founded, a native judge who was not a 
professed Christian, said to them, “If you 
want your sons to become noble, upright 
men, put this school under the charge of the 
missionary, and have the Bible taught in it 
daily ; it will make your sons better men, 
and you will be the happier parents.” 
Earnest Hindus must be dreadfully per- 
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plexed by the number of their well-fed and 
venal gods. How are they to know that 
they have sufficiently “ squared ” or bribed the 
right ones? For their worship is inspired 
by self-interest. What an unspeakable relief 
it must be to such men when they have to 
do with only one God whom they can com- 
pletely trust ! 

We are often told that the average Hindu 
has no proper conception of sin. Pantheism, 
it is said, is the mainspring that moves the 
puppet show of Indian idolatry. If Pantheism 
were followed out to all its logical con- 
sequences, the idea of sin would be destroyed. 
But very seldom can a false creed prevail 
over the victorious moral instincts. The 
pilgrimages and sacrifices of myriads show 
that, in spite of their creed, they have a sense 
of sin. Some Indian reformers have left on 
record confessions of sin that are not unlike 
those in Psalms li. and xxxii. One of the 
most touching biographies I have read is that 
of .Chundra Lela, the Converted Fakir (pub- 
lished by Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati). 
More than any other book I know, it reveals 
the inner life of a thoughtful Hindu, who 
seeks rest for her soul amid the abominations 
and deceptions of Hinduism, and who at 
last yields herself to Christ. The daughter of 
a wealthy land-owner and priest, she inflicted 
upon herself for years the most terrible 
penalties. The story of her life gives one a 
new conception of what the human frame 
can endure. “I am trying,” she said, “to 
find God and deliverance from sin! All this 
I have endured in the hope of finding God.” 
She made many startling discoveries of the 
awful deceptions employed by the Hindu 
priests. She seems to have had such a keen 
sense of sin as is found among penitents ina 
Christian land. The Lives of Sooboonagam 
Amal (M. E. Publishing House, Madras), 
and Pundita Ramabai (the only Indian 
woman who has received this title) are also 
exceptionally interesting as proving the essen- 
tial sameness of conscience among all races, 
and the presence of those yearnings which 
Christ interprets and satisfies. Sir Monier 
Williams tells us that the root-idea in all the 
religions of the East is salvation by works. 
Every man is taught that he must be his own 
saviour. To all earnest souls who have been 
seeking salvation according to the teachings 
of Hinduism, the offer of forgiveness through 
Christ Jesus must be peculiarly alluring. I 
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have just read in a Hindu magazine a state- 
ment by a Hindu Christian, who gives four 
reasons for his conversion. ‘hese are: (1) the 
power of Christianity over my fellow men; 
(2) the purity of its teaching; (3) a sense of 
sin; (4) daily strength obtained from God. 
No doubt the sense of sin is dulled and 
deadened among the Hindus ; but if there is 
no sense of sin among them, why is it that 
forgiveness of sins is promised all over India 
to those who visit holy rivers and temples, 
and perform prescribed ceremonies. 

The teaching of the missionaries has called 
forth a conviction of sin in many, and has 
thus prepared them to welcome Christ as He 
is welcomed by earnest penitents in Christian 
lands. The miracles in Christianity do not 
trouble Indians, except that they are so 
few. Some of them seem to agree with Sir 
Thomas Browne, the author of Religio Medici, 
who wrote, “ Methinks there be not impossi- 
bilities enough in religion for an active 
faith.” Several of the best educated of 
Indian converts have confessed that their 
difficulties were practical rather than specu- 
lative. “I approached the Christian faith,” 


one of them said lately, “by the avenue of 
the heart.” 


Many of the Indian converts have been 





AN INDIAN FAKIR WITH HIS HEAD B. RIED 





attracted Christwards by Christians whom 
they could thoroughly respect." The Indian 
has one good quality—his hearty admiration 
of goodness in the Sahibs. It often rises 
nearly to the level of worship. Witness the 
lives of, for example, the Punjab Brotherhood, 
that famous circle of successful rulers who 
were Christians in the fullest sense of the 
term. It is affecting and inspiring to read 
the record of the affection and veneration 
which they drew forth from myriads of their 
subjects. Medical missions and famine- 
relief, have had the happiest influence in 
many cases. Some speak disrespectfully of 
famine converts. But suppose, my reader, 
that the present writer had been a famine 
outcast, ready to perish. Suppose that the 
priests of his own religion had passed him 
by on the other side, and embezzled the money 
sent for his relief; suppose that Christians 
whom he had neverseen, had sent often large 
sums of money and shiploads of food ; sup- 
pose that Christian missionaries had relieved 
him with all the refined courtesy which they 
could have shown to his Maharajah; suppose 
that these almoners had worn themselves out 
in their Christ-like work: would he not have 
been disposed to leave his Hinduism and 
accept the new religion? His motives, of 
course, would have been 
mixed; but the motives 
of every one who turns to 
Christ must be mixed, to 
begin with. The religion 
ot Christ must appeal to 
men on their own level, 
and at first give them 
truth as they are able to 
bear it. The Prodigal 
Son was literally a famine 
convert, and when he 
started homewards he 
was of the most un- 
promising type. He had 
deliberately forsaken and 
renounced his father, and 
he was starved into re- 
turning. His motives at 
first were mixed, if they 
were not unmixedly 
selfish. But he turned 
out well, as many of the 
famine converts in India, 
from previous famines, 
havedone. Some of the 
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A PLAGUE-STRICKEN HOUSE UNROOFED TO LET IN THE SUNSHINE 


best helpers in recent famine relief, as doctors, 
nurses, missionaries, were themselves famine 
orphans thirty or forty years ago. 
ofa missionary to a critic of famine converts, 
struck me as just and noble. 
much,” he said, “what brings them, so long 
as I get the opportunity of preaching the 


The reply 


‘‘] don’t care 


divine message to them. I shall expect that 
some of them will heartily welcome it.” 

The Early Church won its first triumphs 
chiefly among slaves and outcasts; and it need 
not surprise or discourage if the native Indian 
Church should have a similar career. 

The biographies of Indian converts prove 
that the lives of the missionaries have had a 
remarkable influence in recommending the 
Christian faith. This has been frankly ad- 
mitted by many who have not accepted 
baptism. “All that I have and am I owe to 
my education in the Duff College, Calcutta ” 
—such was the avowal of the prime minister 
in one of the native States. A professor of 
science in one of the colleges recently de- 
clared that Indian historians would give the 
foremost plac: among India’s benetactors to 


those missionaries who had introduced that 
plan of education by which alone young 
Indians could be prepared for their rightful 
place among the nations. At this time of 
day it is not needful to defend the mission- 
aries. ‘Notwithstanding all that the English 
people have done to benefit India, the 
missionaries have done more than all other 
agencies combined.” So testified Lord 
Lawrence at the meeting of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
and Bishop Cotton held that missionaries, as 
a rule, underrate their success. A French 
bishop once said : * When one has seen the 
Catacombs, one understands the great ex- 
plosion of Christianity under Constantine: 
the city had been conquered under ground.” 
We may believe that a similiar unobtruded 
victory is moving forward in India just now. 

The progress of Christ’s church in India 
is largely due to the lives and endeavours 
of Hindu Christians. Very few nowadays 
would agree with the Abbé Dubois, who held 
that no Hindu could be made a true Chris- 
tian. ‘The visitor notices the large number 
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of Hindu Christians who have reached their 
jubilee as converts. Nota few of these have 
nobly adorned the doctrine, and would be 
an honour to any church in this land. 
Probably very few in our land understand 
how much we are asking of a Hindu when 
we invite him to become a Christian. How 
many in Christian lands would make the 
sacrifices he makes for Christ’s sake ? What 
a wrench it must be when a man voluntarily 
forsakes the faith in which he has been born 
and bred. Even the imaginary difficulties 
are very formidable to the Indian. The 
learned Pundita Romabai confesses that she 
was afraid to change her religion lest she 
should be born again a woman in her next 
stage of existence. 

It must be confessed that some Indian 
converts are as weak and _ inconsistent 
as were many members of the Apostolic 
Church. But, then, everywhere in India 
“Christianity is compelled to apologise for 
Christendom,” for millions of mixed races 
throng the East. Many Indian Christians 
set an example to us. Dr. Norman Macleod 
says that out of some two thousand native 
Christians involved in the troubles of the 
Mutiny all proved loyal, only six apostatised, 
and they afterwards returned. In the heart 
of the jungle I found a mud church, a 
mud manse, and a native pastor. A poor 
girl had gone to her home there from a 
mission school, and had persuaded nearly 
every family in her native village to turn 
from their idols unto the true God. The 
native newspapers sometimes call attention 
to the quality of the native Christians. The 





striking superiority, physical and intellectual, 
of Christian mothers, is pointed out by the 
Madras Mail, as the reason why so many 
Christians gain good positions. At a 
recent higher education examination at 
Madras, sixty-eight native Christian women 
passed, and only five from all other 
sections. 

As all the children of the East are lovers 
of symbols, I shall close with two specimens 
from India. ‘The Indians highly prize 
several trees which they count sacred. All 
these honoured trees, like our own ‘ talkin’ 
poplar, have long slender leaf-stems, and 
they are thus rustled by the gentlest breath 
from heaven, while the trees around are 
unmoved. ‘They say that the gods love this 
music of the whispering leaves, as they love 
the souls of those who respond most readily 
to heavenly influences. 

The favourite flower in India, as in 
ancient Egypt, is the lotus, or water-lily, that 
child and nursling of the sun, to which it 
always lays its heart open in receptive suppli- 
cation. Itis specially related to Brahma, and 
the pictures in the temple often represent the 
gods as sitting upon it by way of carpet. 
Growing in muddy pools, and encircled by 
mean weeds, it is yet a thing of surpassing 
beauty ; while firmly rooted it always adjusts 
itself to its surroundings ; it lifts its head 
above the waters that threaten to drown it; 
endowed with some mysterious power of 
self-purification, it catches no taint from 
neighbouring defilements ; while in the world, 
it seems to be not of it. It is the Indian 
symbol of a saint. 





CHAPTER I 


“ O you are going away, Mr. Holden! 
For many reasons I am glad. It 
has worried me to see you looking 
so far from well lately. A country 

charge, with a mother and sister to care for 

you, will seem like Paradise after the eternal 
worry of this place. A tutorship at Warren 

Court is a fearful thing—almost as bad as a 
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governess’ place in Warren Court nurseries ” ; 
and Mercy laughed bitterly as she drew 
hieroglyphics on the gravel with the point of 
her old parasol. 

“ Don’t you think you will try for a change 
yourself, soon, Miss Westlock ?” he asked 
eagerly. “ The strain of this place has told 
quite as much upon you as upon me.” 

“ The bread of industry is generally rather 
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bitter,” said Mercy defiantly, “a trifle bitterer, 
here, perhaps, than anywhere else. I am very 
tired of eating it ; but I shall go on all the 
same till the end of my days.” 

“Not in Warren Court !” said he gently. 
“ Leave this place soon, Miss Westlock, and 
come and stay a week or two with my sister 
Lizzie at Downend. She would be charmed 
with your company, and I would show you 
all over my new parish. You should have a 
real rest from teaching for a whole month, 
and then you would go back to it looking ten 
years younger.” 

“Thank you,” said Mercy, rather harshly ; 
“but I would rather just go on. If once I 
left off I should never be able to begin 
again.” 

She was vexed with him for having sug- 
gested that it would be an advantage to her 
to look ten years younger. She knew in her 
heart of hearts that she was a poor, faded 
little thing, with no figure and no features 
worth mentioning. Even her hair, which 
had once upon a time been almost golden, 
was now the exact colour of hay. But 
Mr. Holden, going away to the glories of a 
curacy in Oxfordshire, need not have told 
her so plainly that she was past her prime. 

Mr. Holden was perhaps hurt a little, but 
he said nothing further, and they walked on 
into the thicknesses of the copse. And 
presently Mercy turned upon him suddenly. 

“T havean aunt,” she said, “my mother’s 
only sister, who lives in the Lake District, and 
is ever so rich. She is my only relative, and 
she regards me exactly as I regard that little 
brown toad. Don’t let him jump on me, 
Mr. Holden!” 

The offending toad, however, seemed de- 
termined to advance, and Mr. Holden 
laughingly diverted its course by sundry 
skilful taps with his cane. 

“ Yes ?” he said quietly ; “ but for all that 
she may remember you in her will. Eh, 
Miss Westlock ?” 

“Qh, no,” said Mercy. ‘I never allow 
myself to imagine such a thing. She will 
leave all her money to the charitable institu- 
tions of her county. But I really don’t 
mind. I should hate to own money that had 
been given me with a grudge.” 

Mr. Holden looked straight into her plain 
face and was silent. Mercy, who was short- 
sighted, looked back at him with her hard 
blue eyes and thought again how pale and 
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careworn he was; but the dark shadows in 
his eyes, and the pitiful little lines about his 
mouth, conveyed to her no deeper meaning 
than that his life at Warren Court had over- 
taxed his strength. 


A week passed, and Mr. Holden was gone 
from Warren Court. For two long hours 
Mercy had ruled feebly in the chaos of the 
stuffy schoolroom with the dull rumble of a 
four-wheeled cab in her ears—the cab that 
had borne him away to his rural paradise 
and left her desolate. She knew already that 
she had been frequently rude in her treat- 
ment of him, had taken his well-meant 
speeches unkindly, had even been a trifle 
jealousof his pale, handsome faceand flashing 
eyes, had envied him the poor three years 
which measured the difference between his 
age and hers. 

But that was all past now. She would 
never see him in his paradise, never even 
write to him there. He had passed out into 
the sunny ways of life, and she would sit 
down sullenly and eat her bitter bread. 

Afternoon lessons were over. Mercy was 
climbing the narrow back stairs which led to 
her bedroom, and she was holding her 
throbbing temples between her little brown 
hands, and not troubling to look where she 
was going. 

Half way down the corridor a housemaid 
stopped her. 

“ Miss, a gentleman has come to see you. 
I had just done up Mr. Holden’s sitting- 
room and I showed him in there.” 

Mercy’s heart seemed to stand still. She 
had no other thought at that moment than 
that Mr. Holden had sent some influential 
personage to deliver her from the yoke of her 
bondage. She glanced at her shabby alpaca 
gown and sighed. 

* You do look so tired, miss,” said the girl 
compassionately. “ I don’t mind helping you 
dress.” 

“Thank you,” said Mercy nervously. “1 
shall be grateful. My best slippers—under 
the washstand ; my black silk blouse and 
crépon skirt—hanging behind the curtain.” 

Below stairs, in the tiny sanctum that had 
been Mr. Holden’s, a dapper little gentleman 
awaited her.arrival, talking quietly to himself 
all the while. He introduced himself to her 
with a flourish of his white hands and a 
profound bow. 
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He was James Raine, he told her, of the 
firm of Raine, Stelling, and Carter, solicitors, 
of Beadlebridge, and, after infinite pains, he 
had traced her to Warren Court, and now 
had the honour to inform her that she was 
sole heiress of Bellewater, the late Miss Mercy 
Threlfall’s charming estate in Westmoreland. 

Mercy sank helplessly upon the nearest 
chair and sat trembling while Mr. Raine 
expatiated still further : 

“And in addition to the house and 
estate, Miss Westlock, there is a matter of 
some forty thousand pounds, carefully in- 
vested. There, there! ”—his voice broke 
suddenly—* don’t mind me, my dear ; I am 
an old man, Have it out! it will do you 
good.” 

For Mercy had folded her arms upon the 
study table and buried her face in them, and 
her frame was convulsed with tearless sobs. 

“There are three conditions attached to 
the will,” he said presently. “You must 
reside nine months out of every twelve at 
Bellewater, must annex the surname ‘ Threl- 
fall’ to your own ; and—lI’m fearful lest the 
third condition may pinch you—you must 
never marry.” 

“I don’t think that matters much,” said 


Mercy. “I have.not the remotest prospect 


of marriage. But tell me, if you can, what 
attitude my aunt maintained towards me. 
Why did she hold so far aloof from me if 
she meant me to inherit Bellewater ? ” 

“Ah,” said the little lawyer, “she was 
eccentric—very. I approached her once on 
the matter, but never again. She wouldn’t 
brook masculine advice, and it did her more 
harm than good. ‘My niece,’ she said to 
me at that time, ‘is poor. Let her battle 
with the world and see how hard it is; let 
her see, especially, how much court men will 
pay her while she is penniless. Then, by the 
time she is forty-five, she will appreciate my 
will.” You see, Miss Westlock-Threlfall, your 
poor aunt quite expected to live to a ripe old 
age herself.” 


CHAPTER II 


Mercy sailed to her land of pleasance and 
burned her boats behind her. 

As year followed year she became wholly 
accustomed to her new life and gave herself 
up to many vain fripperies. She was not par- 
ticularly generous to her servants, and the 


poor of Belleville did not bless the day that 
had brought her amongst them. Forgetting 
entirely the hole of the pit whence she had 
been dug, she spent large sums of money 
on her own poor person, and gave but 
grudgingly to Church or charity. 

Her features, as was natural under such 
circumstances, did not improve. No glow 
of sweet content awoke to overshine the 
hardness of her eyes; no new dimpling 
curves played tenderly about her heavy lips ; 
her hair waxed rebellious under the most 
modern of restoratives ; her complexion grew 
hopelessly muddy in defiance of beauty- 
creams. Mercy Westlock-Threlfall, in spite 
of her full purse and overflowing wardrobe, 
was considerably more commonplace than 
Mercy Westlock had been before her. 

But, one night, when she had been five 
years in Bellewater, she awoke from her 
sleep to see Cyril Holden standing close 
beside her bed, pointing toward her with a 
thin forefinger. His garments hung loosely 
upon his gaunt limbs, his eyes wore the 
unearthly lustre which comes from nothing 
but long gazing into the fires of sorrow. 

“ Ah Mercy,” he said, “how soon you 
could forget!” And Mercy, stung to the 
quick by the horror of the vision, covered 
her face with her hands and cried. 

“You lie ; I have never forgotten!” and 
awoke more fully, in the agony of her con- 
fession, to find herself alone. 

“ Dreams always go by contraries,” she 
said to herself sullenly the next morning. 
“ He is in the Lake District on a visit—or on 
his honeymoon, and he is radiantly well and 
happy. If he chances to hear my name 
in the district he will be quite sure to call. 
He will introduce me to his wife—clergymen 
always marry ” ; and she smiled her old bitter 
smile, and was particular to dress herself in 
the daintiest of her gowns. 

But for all her persistent anticipation of 
his coming, the day passed in solitude. And 
by-and-by, in the very midst of her dinner, 
tears sprang to her eyes as she remembered 
suddenly the sweetness of a certain russet 
apple which Cyril Holden had peeled for her 
with his penknife one evening in the copse 
at Warren Court. 

She passed a weary night, being afraid to 
go to sleep lest Cyril should repeat his dream- 
visit. How could she bear it if he came 
again! Better would it be that she should 
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go to him. She would trust no written 
message, but would go herself to Downend 
and spy upon “his happiness, and would 
thereafter return to Bellewater to laugh at 
all those who have faith in dreams and 
visions. 

Next morning, when the maid came with 
the usual seven o’clock cup of tea, she 
found her mistress already up, and dressed 
in her plainest gown, a brown habit-cloth 
that came nearer to making Mercy good- 
looking than any other costume which she 
possessed. 

“T am going away by the ten train, 
Kate,” she said, in answer to the girl’s 
look of astonishment. ‘ Pack my smallest 
dress-basket at your discretion—no evening 
gowns and only my black silk.” 

“Do you travel alone, ma’am ?” 

“(Quite alone. I. will write you full 
instructions when I find how long I may 
be absent.” 

The evening was still early when Mercy 
found herself in Illenden, that charming 
little market-town situate on the river Illen, 
less than two miles from the parish of 
Downend. She was now within half an 
hour’s walk of that home to which she was 
to have been made so welcome by Lizzie 
Holden. How distinctly she remembered 
every word of Cyril’s invitation! She 
turned with heart sickness from the meal 
which she had caused to be spread in a 
private room of the Illenden Arms Hotel 
and walked out in the cool quiet of the 
evening, She inquired her way, and press- 
ing forward with feverish haste soon came in 
view of Downend church—a charming old 
structure, with an ivied tower and _ belfry. 
Its “acre” was set about with a country 
hedge, sweet at this time with a second 
blooming of honey-suckle. A white stone 
gleamed just inside the old lych-gate, and 
Mercy, loitering a moment, turned and read 
the inscription : 

‘* Lizzie,” 
ELDEST DAUGHTER OF THE 
Rev. CHARLES HOLDEN 
AGED 49. 


An old man, dressed coolly in a holland 
jacket, crossed the churchyard as Mercy 
stood sorrow-stricken, and made his slow 
way towards the white stone. He got upon 
his knees with great difficultyand commenced 








a search among the border of full-blown 
lobelia that surrounded the grave. Mercy 
stepped forward. 

“Are you the vicarage gardener?” she 
asked. 

“ Vicarage is shet up, ma’am,” was the 
quaint response, “and vicar he been away 
this two year, But 1 be the ’All gardener, 
and I comes this way most nights and hunts 
up the slugs. ‘They be terrible thick this year, 
and she ”—with a reverent nod toward the 
stone—* couldn’t abear ’em.” 

“Was she ill long?” asked Mercy. 

*“ Not a gurt while abed, ma’am. She 
never took time to think on herself But 
she’s been missed, I tell ’ee.” 

He drew the back of a horny hand across 
his eyes, and a tear splashed on the lobelia. 

“T’ve got a little tree, a savin’ up,” he 
stammered, “one of them as comes into red 
berries at Christmas. It’s a perfick shape, 
as round as round, but it spoils ’°em to be 
shifted often.” 

“Shifted often.” 
words mechanically. 

«Ah yes, ma’am. ‘This yer border’ll all 
be up afore it’s over blowed. ‘There'll be 
another buried here.” 

“Her mother ?” asked Mercy faintly. 

‘La, ma’am! she didn’t have no mother 
for years. I did hear tell the old lady died 
the very day she was to have come to 
Downend. No; it’s the young parson 
hisself now. He’ve preached his last— 
that’s sartin.” 

‘Where is his house?” asked Mercy 
feebly. 

“ Straight down this road—the first you 
comes to. Mebbe ma’am”’; and he paused 
in the act of shouldering his flag-basket. 

“Yes,” said Mercy, answering his un- 
finished question, “ I knew him many years 
ago.” 


Mercy repeated the 


CHAPTER III 


“ Mercy WESTLOCK-THRELFALL! What an 
overpowering name! I have been trying all 
day to get used to it and to forgive you for 
not telling me of your changed fortunes.” 

“JT am sorry,” said Mercy humbly, “‘ more 
bitterly sorry than I can ever tell.” 

She was sitting beside Cyril Holden for 
the second time since her arrival in Illenden, 
and his eyes were upon her, eyes that shone 
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unearthly, as they had done in her fearful 
dream. 

‘‘ Ah,” he resumed gently, “ there is no 
time for bitterness, Mercy. The great recon- 
ciling factor is that you are not changed 
except for your jewels and your pretty gown. 
I am glad you have attained your heart’s 
desire. You always did crave for pretty 
things, for luxuries of life, denied to all save 
the rich.” 

“TI never breathed such craving,” mur- 
mured Mercy. 

“No; but I read your eyes. I studied 
them, oh, many and many a time when you 
did not know. What a long, long way you 
have run on before me! You have all 
things and abound, and I am poor as ever.” 

‘“‘] have a big dreary house,” said Mercy 
hoarsley, “ and a little heap of money.” 

“ Also a wardrobe filled with lots of pretty 
gowns,” added Cyril playfully ; “a carriage 
and horses, and a long line of suitors all 
clamouring for your hand.” 

Mercy set her lips firmly, summoning all 
her courage. He had called her “ Mercy,” 
from the first moment of their reunion, and 
her heart had thrilled passionately to his 
advances. Surely he had held her close 
during all those years in which she had 
striven to forget him. How else could he 
have drifted into such dear familiarity ? 

‘“‘T have no suitors,” she said desperately; 
“not one. I should forfeit my inheritance if 
I married: and no one has ever loved me, 
for myself alone.” 

She was frightened to note the havoc 
which her speech wrought upon him. A 
deathly pallor overspread his cheeks, and 
hungry flames leapt to his eyes. She crossed 
to the open window and, looking out into 
the homely garden, thought bitterly of past 
present, and future. 

But presently he called her in his sweet, 
winning voice, and she went back to him. 

“Mercy,” he said, “I see now that it is 
right to tell you that I loved you, for your- 
self alone, in those old days. But I knew, 
always, that my life was but a poor little 
thread, liable to be snapped at any moment, 
and I dared not ask you, with your large am- 
bitions, to invest in such poor, broken-down 
stock. Now, however, when the end is 
so near, it can make no difference to tell 
you.” 

“ But it can,” sobbed Mercy ; and slipping 
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to her knees she laid her burning cheek in 
the hollow of his palm. 

* Ah,” he said gently, “ my pretty one”; 
and his hand rested with exceeding tender- 
ness upon her hair. 


At dusk that evening, Cyril Holden’s 
doctor overtook Mercy as she walked towards 
Illenden. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I am the only man 
in Downend who is in the least doubt as tu 
your position and your relationship to our 
curate, but I wish to speak to you about 
him.” 

« Ah,” 
anxiously.” 

“What I have to say is this,’ resumed 
the doctor, “ Mr. Holden is the victim of 
the cruellest bit of conspiracy that ever came 
under my notice. It began with the vicar’s 
daughters, and spread to the girls at the 
Hall. Now it has got down to the milliner 
and dressmaker, and pity knows who else. 
His family history is dead against him; he 
has always been morbid about his health, 
and when all these finicking girls got to 
questioning, and cajoling, and comforting, 
and advising to this treatment and that, he 
just broke down under it. It’s a pity he 
hadn’t been a married man, with a scolding 
wife and a pack of babies, or an ugly man, 
even. The laws of heredity would not have 
troubled him so much then.” 

“What would you advise? ” asked Mercy 
tremulously. 

“A couple of winters in Davos Platz, 
madam, and good strong doses of faith 
administered regularly.” 


said Mercy, “I shall listen 


CHAPTER IV 


“I TOLD you so,” said James Raine to his 


only surviving partner. ‘The heiress of 
Bellewater contemplates marriage, and old 
Miss Mercy Threlfall is‘rightly served.” 

Mercy had written him requesting his 
immediate presence at Illenden, on most 
urgent business. He was quite sure, from the 
first moment, what it meant, and equipped 
himself with many relevant documents, which 
he studied in the train. 

But he wavered considerably when Mercy 
set her case before him with every imaginable 
baldness of detail. 

“My dear Miss Mercy,” he expostulated. 
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Such a leap in the dark! A rich man in 
poor health, or even a poor man in robust 
health, one might have brought one’s mind 
to; but—poor as a church mouse, and with 
one foot in the grave—my dear, I cannot 
advise you to it.” 

“ Mr. Raine,” said Mercy, “I do not 
want your advice on that matter ; I only wish 
to know whether I may keep as my own 
the four thousand pounds which I have 
saved since I came into possession.” 

She looked at him earnestly, with eyes 
Jarge and luminous. Her full red lips were 
parted and quivering, and a tide of rich rose- 
red ebbed and flowed in her cheeks. Love, 
the Transfigurer, had set his seal upon Mercy 
Westlock-Threlfall. 

“ My dear,” stammered the little lawyer, 
“T have no more to say, except that I’ll help 
you all I can. I will squeeze youa hundred 
or two a year out of that estate, or I’ll know 
the reason why ; and the jewels, of course, 
which were left unconditionally, are worth a 
tidy sum. Old Miss Threlfall hadn’t got a 
business head, and she wouldn’t trust to 
mine. It just serves her right.” 

Two days afterwards Mercy sought the old 
gardener, as he hunted his slugs. 

“The ground is pretty wet,” she said 
cheerfully ; “I wish you would plant that 
little tree you were telling me about. I 
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shall bring Mr. Holden to see it in a day or 
two.” 

She pressed a half-sovereign into his palm 
and he was too amazed to be grateful. 

** And please tell every one you meet that 
Mr. Holden is getting better,” continued 
Mercy. “ We are going to Switzerland—he 
and I together. He won’t die—on th» way.” 

An odd little sob caught her breath and 
she hurried away. 

The little tree was planted with all due 
care, and one day Mercy and Cyril stood 
beside it, thinking each the same thought. 

‘‘A perfick shape, Mercy, as round as 
round,” he said suddenly; “but it spoils 
‘em to be shifted often ! ” 

“Qh Cyril ! Who dared to tell you that ? ” 
demanded Mercy. 

“ My housekeeper is deaf, and the old 
gardener is her uncle,” he returned serenely. 
“7 heard many mournful confabulations 
about this little tree.” 

“Tt is a ridiculous 
Mercy hotly. ‘It will never flourish in the 
open. I shall beg the old-man to take it 
back and bury it in a pot.” 

She kept her word with all faithfulness, 
but the little tree, having been denied the 
full measure of appointed honour, dwindled 
so rapidly that, when the old gardener came 
to remove it, he found it dead. 


little shrub,” said 
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CONCLUDING PAPER.—MARIA HOUGHTON (AN OLD SERVANT) 


By F. D. HOW, Autuor or “ THE 


Lire or BisHop WALSHAM How,” 


“THE LiFE OF BISHOP SELWYN,” ETC. 


AM as good as you are and rather 
better” is the motto of an ever-in- 
creasing number of people nowadays. 
Putting aside the unwholesome spirit 


| 


of self-satisfaction, this frame of mind leads 


to various undesirable results. It is de- 
structive of courtesy, as when a rustic hobble- 
dehoy thinks it beneath his dignity to 
acknowledge a salutation from the parson’s 
lady. It breeds selfishness, being in its 
essence self-centred and lacking in con- 
sideration for others. But of all its evil 


results, one of the very worst is its tendency 
to teach young people to despise service. 
In all manufacturing districts the girl who 
goes to the mill and can flaunt the streets 
every evening in brilliant raiment considers 
herself the social superior of her sister “in 
service.” It only shows how little is known 
of the beauty of the life at its best, and 
of its nobility even under unfavourable 
circumstances. Where the obligation is 
recognised as mutual—-that is to say, where 
the master and mistress realise that they have 
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as many and as important duties to fulfil on 
behalf of their servants as the latter can 
possibly have on behalf of them, still more 
where a real affection springs up and unites 
all the members of a household in a bond of 
common welfare—the life of a servant con- 
tinually presents a picture of unselfish happi- 
ness rarely met with elsewhere. Even in those 
houses, far too numerous, where the welfare 
of the servant is little considered, the faithful 
service rendered makes the life spent in the 
kitchen beautiful beyond comparison with 
that spent in the parlour. 

The rebellion against all authority, which 
is at the root of much of this scorn of service, 
is gaining ground in all classes of society. It 
is a strange disposition for Christians who 
profess to follow Him who came to do His 
Father’s will. It is even strange for those 
who refuse Christianity, for no logical mind 
can conceive the possibility of a state of 
things where none control, but each does 
what seems best in his own eyes. 

As a matter of fact, servants who have 
lived for a number of years with one family 
not only rejoice in their allegiance to its 
members, but, in most instances, have a 
position and influence which they use for the 
great ultimate benefit of those whom it is 
their delight to serve. 

Examples of the devotion of servants are 
numerous, and need not occupy our space. 
It is a personal experience with so many of 
us. It is not so very long ago since even the 
oldest of us depended for most things upon 
the nurse—the “ Nanna ”—of our old home. 
In my own case, when I was but five or six 
years old, she chose to marry the parish clerk, 
and so I was bereft of her daily and hourly 
supervision. But then she still lived in the 
village, and many were the visits exchanged 
between us. It was to her, and not to.the 
new nurse who came to look after my little 
brothers, that I still poured out my con- 
fidences, and it is to her in her widowed 
old age that it is still a delight to make a 
pilgrimage. Probably all of us know some 
of these charming and dignified old servants. 
It is occasionally my privilege to go to after- 
noon tea at a house where that meal is still 
presided over by the same much-loved lady 
who filled the cups in the nursery for an 
almost countless number of children years 
and years ago. ‘The youngest of those 
children is now the father of a family, but it 


is seldom that some of the brothers and sisters 
are not there to rejoice her heart ; and when 
a few of her children’s children are added to 
the number her satisfaction knows no bounds. 
It is sometimes literally true that the in- 
fluence of a good woman is allowed to benefit 
one generation after another ; and, indeed, 
none can say where or when such influence 
shall cease. 

Who has read the Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and not found amongst the 
most human and touching of them those 
addressed tu his old Scottish nurse, Alison 
Cunningham? Of her influence over the 
poet-novelist Mr. Sidney Colvin says that it 
was her care which “ during his ailing child- 
hood had done so much, both to preserve 
Stevenson’s life and awaken his love of tales 
and poetry,” while of the love which she 
received in return there is ample evidence 
in the letters themselves. To quote two 
short passages only, we find him writing thus 
to “ My dear Cummy”: “I wish I might 
become a man worth talking of, if it were 
only that you should not have thrown away 
your pains.”. And again: “My dear old 
nurse—and you know there is nothing a 
man can say nearer his heart except his 
mother or his wite.” 

If further evidence of his affection is 
needed, we find it in the dedication to her 
of his ‘ Child’s Garden,” and in the fact 
that Christmas and New Year letters seem 
to have reached her regularly “from your 
laddie.” And the experience of Robert 
Louis Stevenson is no solitary one. There 
are many good women still who illustrate 
by their lives the beauty and dignity of 
service. 

It is of a good woman whom I knew well 
in my boyhood that I want to tell in 
this paper. She was nurse to a family of 
cousins of mine, and in the frequent visits 
I paid to their home when I was not too 
old to haunt the nursery a good deal, I 
learnt both to know and to love her, though 
not as she was known and loved by the fifteen 
children whom she nursed. Maria Houghton 
(pronounced as though spelt Haughton) was 
a native of Nottinghamshire, and was born 
in 1809. She had excellent training in the 
rearing of children, for she was for twelve 
years nurse to a motherless and very delicate 
boy. After that she came to Canon and 
Mrs. Douglas, at Salwarpe Rectory, in 
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Worcestershire, very early in their married 
life. The large white rectory-house stands 
on an eminence above the Droitwich canal 
and the river, and with the old grey church- 
tower peeping through the elm trees forms a 
pretty picture enough. It was thishouse which 
became so real a home to Houghton, and 
here she lived for twenty-seven years a life 
of complete. devotion to the service of the 
master, mistress, and children, who in their 
turn gave her back 
a full measure of con- 
fidence, respect, and 
love. 

Her own special 
domain consisted, of 
course, of the two 
nurseries, capital 
rooms in the centre 
of the house, close to 
the head of both back 
and front staircases, 
and separated from 
the latter by a door. 
The windows looked 
out upon the lawn in 
the front garden, the 
usual playground of 
the children, and this 
enabled Houghton 
to keep an eye upon 
the toddlers whowere 
just old enough to 
be sent out to play 
while she attended 
to the wants of the 
new baby, and the 
baby who was the 
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‘body’ was open in front to allow scope 
for a lovely soft white habit-shirt. Her dear 
round face was enclosed in a large all-round 
black cap relieved by rosettes of brilliant 
purple narrow satin ribbon. This was on 
Sunday, when, after all the toils and pre- 
parations of Saturday, she was comparatively 
at leisure.” 

I have more than one picture of her in my 
own mind. Sometimes I think of her strong 
sturdy figure as she 
paced up and down, 
up and down, the 
nursery with a rest- 
less baby in her arms. 
I think that it was 
from the garden that 
I used to notice this, 
for I have a distinct 
recollection of watch- 
ing for her regular 
appearance at the 
nursery window when 
her strong kind face 
would light up with 
a smile and_ she 
would give a nod to 
us children below. 
Sometimes I see her, 
still with a baby in 
her arms, rocking 
backwards and __for- 
wards in the low 
chair by the nursery 
fire while she told us 
stories or listened 
with a real interest 
4 (which a child can 





new baby till the 
other day, for never 
was known such asuc- 
cession of children as 
came to that rectory-house. “For twenty-three 
years,” writes one of them, now a father him- 
self, “almost continuously she had a young 
baby to look after day and night, besides 
the other little ones.” 

And this is what Houghton was like. 
The description is written by another of her 
“children.” “ Nobody ever had a larger or 
more loving heart. Her face was very plain, 
but we thought her lovely, especially on 
Sundays when she wore a beautiful black 
gown, of which the skirt was quite plain and 


very full, with a black silk apron, and the 
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appreciate as well as 
any one) to our talk. 
Sometimes I see her 
roused to rightful 
wrath on one dreadful occasion when | had 
suggested liquorice to a small girl cousin, and 
had popped a black slug into the baby mouth. 
Houghton’s indignation was boundless, but 
she managed to make the small boy ashamed 
of himself without making him afraid of 
her or resentful at the scolding she gave 
him. 

What amazes me as I look back upon my 
recollections of her, and as I read the letters 
of those whom she nursed in their childhood’s 
days, is the number of things she was able 
to do. For many women the baby of the 
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moment is all-sufficient. For her the baby 
was but an incident. Once entrusted to her 
as a baby and the boy or girl might be sure 
that Houghton’s watchful love and care would 
never cease. ‘She managed to take care of 
all our belongings till we were quite big,” 
writes one of the elder of the children she 
nursed. Then she entered in a marvellous 
way into the mysterious games of childhood. 
She was ever ready to help in finding things 
for “ dressing-up,” and she quite realised the 
fascination of having one’s eleven o'clock 
luncheon in the garden let down from the 
nursery window by a basket and a long piece 
of string ! 

In the matter of clothes she was indefatig- 
able. There were always several little boys 
and several little girls in the nursery besides 
the baby and the ex-baby, and she would lie 
awake thinking of plans for altering and re- 
pairing — plans which she somehow found 
time to carry out with her busy needle next 
day. She never minded how often in the 
day she dressed the tribe—* which,” says one 
of them, “was no doubt excellent discipline 
for the children as well as herself.” The 
frocks might be old, often mended, often 
descended three degrees from child to child, 


but they were always newly washed and 
starched and trim, and for that they had to 
thank the tireless care of Houghton. It 
would not be hard to give many other 
instances of the numerous duties which she 
undertook and so well fulfilled. The wonder 
is that any one woman could perform them 


all. Let us see how it was that she did it. 
In the first place, she was an exceedingly 
strong woman physically. Strength is a most 
desirable attribute in a nurse. Not only does 
it help her to do her work cheerfully in spite 
of broken nights, but it also inspires confi- 
dence in very small children. It is said that 
the reason why babies will often more readily 
trust themselves to the arms of a strange man 
than of a strange woman is because they 
appreciate the greater strength of the former. 
There was an air of strength about Houghton. 
No child could look into her face with its 
keen dark eyes beneath the bushy brows and 
not feel the utmost confidence and safety. 
One who was once a girl-baby in that nursery 
says: “There was no excess of petting, but 
what a sense of security and comfort her 
presence gave us.” Then, again, as evidence of 
her powerful physique we read : “ She always 
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carried the baby in her daily walks, and even 
when the babies got bigger she hever minded 
how far she carried them, and would have 
scorned the help of a perambulator. Proud 
was the boy or girl, in those walks, who ‘held 
baby while Houghton got over the stiles.’ ” 
It is even recorded of her that on one occa- 
sion when staying at Malvern she carried the 
baby for the time being to the very top of the 
Worcestershire Beacon ! 

But not only was she strung in body, but 
her rule, while very loving, was strong also. 
With all her dovotion to the children she 
never spoilt them. She never had the idea 
that all her geese were. swans, and no small 
cousin visitor was ever allowed to feel that 
she favoured her own flock. She dealt 
summarily with anything approaching to 
what she called “tantrums,” and severely 
rebuked any kind of discourtesy. She was 
especially particular about the children’s 
manners when she took them, as she so often 
did, to visit some of the poor old people in 
the parish. 

In the next place, she was extremely sym- 
pathetic. Hereisa beautiful description written 
by one of the elder members of the family and 
telling of the children’s appreciation of this 
quality in her ; “ Of courseoccasional sorrows 
and troubles came, and in all childish troubles 
and in all the sorrows of after-life little ones 
and big ones were sure to find in her some 
healing balm. I remember when one of my 
little sisters was leaving home for a time 
(Houghton was not with us), she had, the 
night before her start, a fit of home-sickness, 
and as I was trying to comfort her she looked 
up in the midst of her tears and said, “ Oh, 
you are just like Houghton’s flannel apron.” 
I thought to myself what a soothing feeling 
there must have been for the little ones in 
the touch of that big flannel apron which 
was put on at night for undressing the chil- 
dren and giving them their tubs, and how 
many a little childish grief had been sobbed 
out into the soft warm receptacle... . I 
knew well the tender touch of her soft 
hand, which was often such a comfort to me 
in my illnesses. Never was there such a 
rubber as Houghton; but how tired she 
must have got after rubbing aching limbs for 
long spellsof time, though she wastoo unselfish 
to say so.” 

Another quality which went far to enable 
this good woman to live her useful life was 
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unselfishness. After herGod came thought for 
the children ; then love and duty towards her 
master and mistress (with a constant desire 
to save them expense or worry) ; thirdly, kind- 
ness and generosity towards all who needed 
it ; and lastly—and a long way after every one 
else—came self. It will be gathered from 
what has gone before that she gave un- 
sparingly of her time, her strength, her love. 
Money she chiefly cared to possess that she 
might help a niece who was burdened with a 
long family, and that she might buy presents 
for the children on their birthdays. No, 
that was not absolutely all. There was one 
other desire which she had, and to which she 
sometimes expressed a wish to give her 
money. The nursery windows looked straight 
across the garden to the church, and she 
always lamented that the old grey tower had 
no clock, and would have dearly liked to 
have been able to present one, which would 
have been visible from her window, and 
whose strike would have told her how the 
hours passed in some of her sleepless nights. 
Some amusing stories are told of her un- 
selfishness as to her possessions. Once she 
went to Worcester to do some shopping wh: n 
the races were on, and before she left the 
town her pocket had been picked and her 
purse was gone. Her master condoled with 
her on her return, but she answered, “1 
don’t mind as long as some deserving person 
has got it.” 

On another occasion, when she was having 
a walk through the fields with the children, 
she left her Paisley shawl under a tree beneath 
which the little party had been resting. On 
returning to look for it it was nowhere to be 
found, and ultimatelya woman tramp was 
arrested for the theft. Houghton was much 
distressed at having to give evidence against 
the woman, and all she would say was, ‘‘ Oh, 
do let her keep it: she wants it more than I 
do.” 

Then, lastly, she was deeply religious. It 
is written of her: “She was essentially a 
religious woman. MHence the grace of 
patience and self-control which helped her 
to maintain through busy days following 
wakeful nights, and in the midst of the 
noise of the tribe of children, such an un- 
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ruffled serenity. However weary she might 
be, no day was ever begun or ended without 
her prayers. She was, too, a most regular 
reader of the Bible, which she read through 
consecutively. She was specially fond of 
the Book of Proverbs, and used it much 
for her daily guidance.” One who when a 
little girl often knelt next to her in church 
remembers how ashamed she felt of her own 
inattention as she watched Houghton follow- 
ing every word of the whole long service. 

She had a strong faith in the answer to 
prayer; and a touching instance of this 
occurred towards the latter years of her life. 
One of her former charges had grown big 
enough to go to the University, and had set 
his hopes on obtaining a high class. Ultimately 
there was some disappointment at the result 
being only a third, and, on the matter being 
explained to Houghton, she grieved that she 
had not clearly understood the importance 
of it sooner. ‘They hadn’t explained,” she 
said, “ what it was he wanted to get, and I 
didn’t pray right.” The recollection of this 
came back to her on her death-bed, when 
she again mourned for his disappointment, 
which she felt might have been averted had 
she known better how to pray. 

During all her busy life she never lost 
sight of the end. Many years before her 
death she opened her old desk, and pointed 
out the names and addresses of those few 
distant relatives to whom she wished the 
news sent when that day came. From the 
nursery windows she could see clearly one 
little piece of the churchyard, and it was just 
there that she always begged that she might 
be buried. 

When the end did come at last, in her 
seventy-fourth year, she had the happiness of 
having two of her much-loved “children ” 
to nurse her till all was over ; and now she 
lies in the spot she chose herself, and they 
will tell their children and their children’s 
children of the old days in the nursery at 
Salwarpe, and the love and care and in- 
fluence of “ Houghton.” 

To such women many Englishmen owe a 
debt which they can never repay, and the 
memory of such women cannot be too 
highly prized. 
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By GRATIANA CHANTER 


I wit build a little cottage, 
Close, close to heaven’s gate ; 

I'll plant me there a garden, 
And there I'll live and wait. 

I will watch the great procession 
Of sainted souls pass by, 

See the golden gates flung open, 
Hear the glad, triumphant cry. 


I will sow my seed in springtime, 
When God sends down His showers ; 
I will fill my little garden 
Full of all His sweetest flowers. 
I will keep my fair white blossoms 
All free from frost and bite, 
That their pure and stainless petals 


May bear heaven’s dazzling light. 


It shall all be white with lilies, 
And crimson with the rose, 

And coloured like the rainbow 
With every flower that blows, 

I will work both late and early 
To keep my garden fair, 

And weave me beauteous garlands 


For the holy ones to wear. 


Across the cold wall leaning, 
Betwixt me and the way, 

I will watch the souls throng upwards, 
Throng upwards all the day. 


I will fill my arms with flowers, 
1 will pluck my best, my all, 

And strew them in the pathway 
Beyond the cold stone wall. 


Will they scorn my fairest flowers 
I toiled for, night and day ? 

Will they pass them by unnoticed, 
Or fling them far away? 

“ These are but earthly flowers, 
Tis not for them we wait, 

But blooms from God’s own garden 
Beyond the shining gate.” 


Oh no, for they will take them 
Right onward with their band ; 

I shall see their dazzling raiment, 
See my flowers in their hand, 

I shall see the gates flung open, 
And hear the music roll, 

As my flowers enter heaven, 


Borne by each sainted soul. 


And will the Saviour marvel, 
As the souls throng up to Him, 

’*Midst the thrilling of the harpstrings, 
And the songs of seraphim ? 

Will He say “‘ Whence come these flowers ; 
Which seem of little worth ; 

Why bring ye into heaven 
That which savours of the earth?” 
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Will the holy saints make answer, 
“Lord !_ one without the gate 

Hath tended these poor flowers, 
So early and so late, 

‘That we might bear them to You, 
And lay them at Your feet, 

For the Lord who loved the lilies, 
He still may find them sweet ” ? 


Ah, I bow my head and tremble 
At what the Lord may say. 
Wi!l He scorn my dear loved flowers ; 
Will He turn His face away ? 
Or will He, o’er them bending, 
With love He once did yield— 
Will He say “‘ These are my children, 
The lilies of the field” ? 


Will He touch them with His fingers ? 
Will they rise up? Will they shine ? 
Will He plant them in His garden, 
The flowers that once were mine ? 
Oh! will He wander through them, 
At morning and at even, 
While the perfume from my flowers 
Wafts through the groves of heaven ? 


Maybe when I have waited 
Long, long, without the wall, 
And my tired heart is aching 


To hear the Saviour call, 


Will the golden glow from heaven 
Reach the garden where I stand? 
Will God send His holy angel 
To lead me by the hand? 


Shall I tread the self-same pathway 
The holy saints have trod ? 

Shall I too pass in radiance 
To the presence of my God ? 

Will for me the heavenly harpers 
Harp out in sweetest tone 

As I kneel to lay my flowers, 


My flowers before the throne? 


Shall I hear the Saviour speaking 
As the falling of a stream ; 

Will it swell through heaven's portals 
As music through a dream— 

“ Rejoice! oh soul long toiling ; 


Thy flowers fair to see 


Are as the gift of precious ointment, 


An offering dear to me ” ? 


I will build my cottage quickly, 
Close, close to heaven’s gate ; 

I will plant me there a garden, 
And there I’ll live and wait. 

And when the gates are opened, 
And the light floods forth at even, 

Oh may I leave my flowers there 


To tend God’s flowers in heaven, 
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the Professor, “ the ¢empo could not 
be improve.” 

“You really think so, Herr von 
Lehrer?” and his accompanist smiled hap- 
pily in response, “ then we will go on to the 
Scherzo. Are you ready?” 

The Professor lifted his bow, and drew it 
merrily across the strings of his beloved 
‘cello, while the soft white fingers of the 
pianist moved lightly, skilfully upon the keys 
of the Brinsmead grand. 

Yes, he was a very big man in the musical 
world, this ’cellist; a star of the very first 
magnitude. All the world came flocking 
night by night from far and near to hear him, 
and when he played those wondrous tunes of 
his, his listeners all sat spell-bound. Some- 
times, it was whispered, he could make them 
laugh or cry, at will; and there were 
moments when his big, good-humoured face 
lit up as though inspired. 

They said he was the most popular man 
in all England, this funny old German pro- 
fessor, with his quaint broken accents, and 
his mop of towsled hair ; but all the homage 
in all the land had not yet succeeded in 
spoiling him, for his nature was true and 
simple as a child’s. 

Now the way he came into our story 
happened like this. 

About four hours’ journey by rail from 
London, there lies a small country town 
named Minimby, whose walls and sign-posts 
had, for some time past, been decorated with 
the following notice : 


“ 5 iss perfect, Madame, perfect,” said 


A GRAND CONCERT 
IN AID OF THE 
SoLpiERs’ AND SAILORS’ FAMILIES ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 
Town HALL, oN JUNE Ist. 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
‘CELLIST, 


HERR VON LEHRER; 


and in smaller type below, ran a list of the 
other performers and the patrons. 

The Minimby people paused to read the 
placards, and straightway jotted down the 
date in their note-books, very carefully. 
It was a curious fact that those who had 
already heard the great ’cellist, appeared 
most anxious of all to be present at the 
concert. 

And so, after many anxious meetings of 
the musical committee, and many careful 
arrangements, the first of June had come at 
last, and with it, the great Professor. 

He had arrived in an afternoon train, 
driven straight to his hostess’s house, and had 
begun to rehearse with her; for she was to 
play. his accompaniments that evening. Her 
name was Mrs. Ogilvy, and she was young, 
and pretty, and very musical. Her husband, 
a smart young cavalry officer, sat listening 
close at hand, and beside him was a Mr. 
Maturin, the popular young vicar of 
Minimby. When the bright happy strains 
of the Scherzo came to an end, the- men 
applauded heartily, and Mrs. Ogilvy rose 
from the piano. 

“ Here comes tea,” she said, turning to 
the Professor, “now you must put down 
your ’cello and have a rest before we do 
anything more.” 

He thanked her warmly, in his funny 
broken English, and carefully laid down his 
beloved instrument. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ you do aggompany 
to berfection—Madame haf indeed von great 
great soul of music.” 

Mrs. Ogilvy smiled happily on hearing 
this, and her husband’s face wore a very 
pleased expression as he handed the Pro- 
fessor a cup of tea. 

Then suddenly the drawing-room door 
opened, and-a darling little girl came into 
the room. 

She looked about four years old, and her 
face was one of the most beautiful pictures 
imaginable. Her curly hair hung in golden - 
clusters far below her waist, her complexion 
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was all delicate pink and white like a rose- 
bud, and her eyes were lit with summer blue 
of an Italian sky. 

Judging by the crumpled appearance of 
her brown holland pinafore, and her tiny well- 
worn shoes, she had just escaped unperceived 
from the nursery. And that something or 
other had lately happened to disturb her was 
also very evident, for her blue eyes shone 
like two great stars, and she spoke in eager 
excited accents. 

‘Oh! mother, where—where did it come 
from, and why did it stop?” 

Mrs. Ogilvy held out her arms and drew 
the child towards her with a loving smile. 

“What was it, my darling?” 

“The music, mother—the lovely, big 
deep music, with all the laughing and the 
crying in it—oh mother, tell me where 
it came from, I want to hear 
more.” 

Then her mother turned to 
the great professor, and said, 

“This is our little pussie, 
Herr von Lehrer—she is very 
very fond of music. Do you 
mind if she stays to hear you 
play again.” 

“* Madame,” he replied, with 
deep emotion in his voice, ‘let 
ze leetle vone remain. It iss 
ze greatest gompliment I haf 
ever receive.” 

Then he took little Pussie 
by the hand and showed her 
his beloved ’cello, and ex- 
plained to her very simply and 
kindly “ where the music came 
from.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the child, 
as she looked with wide open 
eyes at the wonderful old 
instrument, “it’s a lovely big 
grandfather fiddle ! ” 

*“¢A grantfader viddle,’” 
repeated the professor, with a 
hearty laugh; “oh, dat iss a 
splentid itea, mein liebling, a 
grantfader viddle! Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” 

And with that he drew the 
child on his knee, and talked 
to her so brightly, so kindly, in 
his funny broken way, as to win 
her heart completely. 
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Then when a little while had passed he 
took up the “grandfather fiddle,” and 
played again, with all his heart and soul in 
the music. 

It was one of his moments of inspiration, 
one of the moments when his face lit up 
with that strange unearthly light; and 
when the ’cello laughed, and sang, and 
cried for joy, and all because a little girl 
who loved music was listening to it spell- 
bound. 

There was one particular piece, a sooth- 
ing, restful air, which the child delighted in 
more than all the others. It was called 
“ Traumerei,” by Schumann. 

“Dreamland,” repeated the little one 
thoughtfully, when they told her the 
meaning of the name,” oh, I will try and 
remember that tune at night-time, when 


‘Played again with all his heart and soul in the music ’’ 
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“«The grandfather fiddle got:so very big that I jumped 


down inside it 


the great dark comes down and frightens 
me.” 

“« But Pussie haf no need to fear ze dark,” 
replied the Professor gravely, ‘“ for ze good 
God take care of leetle children.” 


It was eight o’clock that evening, and the 
concert hall was packed from gallery to 
platform ; dozens of disappointed persons 
having been turned away in deep disgust. 
The programme had opened with a vocal 
duet, followed by a brilliant pianoforte solo : 
and now the star of the evening, the world 
renowned ’cellist von Lehrer, was about to 
make his appearance. 

He came in looking as cool and uncon- 
cerned*as he had been in the Ogilvy’s 
drawi#ig-room ; and as he tuned his big 
grandfather fiddle, his keen eyes searched 
all the front rows of seats, till they rested on 
a little girl with long golden curls; a little 
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girl who was deliberately smiling 
at him as she clapped her tiny 
gloved hand. 

This was Pussie Ogilvy, who 
he had begged might be allowed 
to come for “ only ze beginning 
part of ze goncert.” She was 
sitting beside her father, sharing 
his programme, and her cup of 
happiness was full to the brim. 

When the first deep notes 
breathed forth from the grand- 
father fiddle, she gave a little sigh, 
and then sat motionless, drinking 
in every sound until the music 
ceased. Then a sound as of 
mighty thunder filled the concert 
hall, the sound of excited people 
rising to their feet and clapping 
and cheering the great ‘cellist; 
well nigh deafening him with their 
vociferous cries of encore. 

He came back bowing and 
smiling in his own good-natured 
way, and taking up the ’cello bow 
played Schumann’s “ Traumerei,” 
while the people held their breath 
to hear. So great was the silence, 
one might almost have heard a 
needle fall in the midst of that 
vast assembly. 

When the first part of the 
progranime was ended, and 
Pussie Ogilvy was led away, she 
found the great Professor walking up and 
down the corridor enjoying a quiet smoke. 

Catching sight of her he knocked away 
the ashes from his pipe, and escorted her 
down to her carriage as politely as if she had 
been a little Princess. 

Next morning she got up early to see him 
off, for he had to be back in London before 
mid-day. 

“1 dreamt last night that I heard you 
playing,” said the child, “and in my dream 
the grandfather fiddle got so very big that | 
jumped down inside it, right down through 
one of the F holes.” 

“An fot you see inside?” asked the 
Professor, stirring his coffee thoughtfully. 

“T saw a lot of fairies fast asleep,” she 
replied, “they were dreaming, and all the 
lovely things they dreamt about were floating 
just above them in the air, while the music 
played.” 
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“ And did my Pussie know ze tune?” 
“Oh, yes,” she replied, happily. “I 
knew it, every single note. It was the 


Dreamland tune that you played last night.” - 


Now the summer months had passed 
away, and autumn time had come with its 
dreary smile of parting. 

Gradually, bit by bit, the concert placards 
had disappeared from the Minimby walls 
and sign-posts, and been replaced with 
brilliantly coloured advertisements, or notices 
of more recent events. 

In all the little town, and round the 
country side, there was only one solitary 
programme left of the great June concert ; 
and that one was fastened on the wall of a 
darkened nursery, above a little girl’s bed. 

On one side of the programme was a 
picture of the great Professor, with his grand- 
father fiddle and his bow. He had been 
looking down and smiling from that nursery 
wall for months, and he looked down smiling 
still; though the little figure in the bed 
beneath had been tossing to and fro in 
a burning fever, for many 
nights and days. And though 
the poor little restless voice in 
delirium had kept calling him, he 
had answered not a word nor 
had he ceased to smile. 

“The Dreamland tune—oh, 
I want the Dreamland tune. 
Mother, darling, I’m soso tired, 
and I can’t go to sleep. Tell 
him—oh, I know he’d come— 
good, kind Professor no, no, not 
that tune. I want the Dream- 
land.” 


It was a cold dreary morning 
in October, when Mr. Maturin 
called to see the poor anxious 
young mother, “just for one 
moment.” 

“IT am going up to town this 
morning,” he said, “it seems 
that von Lehrer arrived there 
last night.” 

*‘ Oh!” she gasped, “ do you 
think there is any chance of his 
being able to come? I would 
give anything in all the world 

anything—my darling little 
Pussie.” 
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“ You may trust me, Mrs. Ogilvy, I will 
do my very best to bring him, but not before 
to-morrow, I am very much afraid. He is 
to play at some grand concert to-night in the 
Albert Hall.” 

“ But to-morrow it may be too late—oh, 
Mr. Maturin, the doctor said—it was a 
question of hours. If we only could give 
her her wish! And you are going to town 
to-day—you will see the Professor ?” 

“T am going by the next train, Mrs. Ogilvy, 
and please God, I will not rest until I see 
von Lehrer.” 


“ Dying! my leetle dear frent dying!” 
cried the Professor, springing from his chair 
in the hotel drawing-room, “an she call for 
me you say, for me, she vant to hear ze 
grandfader viddle ? ” 

*‘ She has been calling for you, night and 
day incessantly, in her delirium,” replied the 
vicar_in a strange, hoarse voice, “and the 
poor young mother is in terrible sorrow. She 
bade me ask you to come.” 

“She ask me to come,” repeated the 





‘** Dying! my leetle dear frent dying!’ cried the Professor, 
springing from his chair ” 
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Professor, ‘zen ze train, my frent, ze vezzy 
next train—when to Minimby go it back ?” 

“The next train leaves Euston at eight 
o'clock,” replied the vicar, quietly, ‘and 
reaches Minimby shortly before midnight. 
But your concert, Herr von Lehrer—what 
of it?” ; 

“ Ach, yes—my goncert, to be sure!” he 
admitted, “ but ze royalties can gome anoder 
night. Vill you so kintly, my frent go to 
apoligise? I haf not time to bermit. See, 
I gif you ze attress—say I play for zem 
anoder time.” 


It is midnight in that darkened nursery, 
and still the Professor’s face smiles down on 
the little form beneath, now lying there so still 
and helpless. 

With bated breath the anxious parents 
watch and wait, fearing lest at any moment 
the dread messenger should come and take 
away their darling. 

Suddenly—breaking on the stillness of 
the night, there comes a sound of music, soft 
and low. ‘To the silent watchers in that 
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darkened room it seems like angels’ voices, 
gently calling. 


With beating heart the mother turns 


‘towards the little bed; for see! the child 


has raised her head, and is speaking in 
feeble, excited accents. 

“The grandfather fiddle! Oh, mother 
listen—listen. He has come at last. Good, 
kind Professor.” 

Then, sinking back exhausted on_ her 
pillow, she murmurs happily, “So tired— 
oh, so tired—Mother, darling, I must go to 
sleep. It’s the Dreamland tune.” 

And stealing forth in the silence comes the 
* Traumerei,” while a tall man’s form steps 
across to the little bed, and gently lays a 
hand on the sleeper’s forehead. 

“A change has come,” he whispers, turn- 
ing with joyous face towards the anxious 
parents, “she is sleeping naturally—please 
God, she will pull through now all right.” 

And still the Professor’s face smiles 
happily down from the nursery wall, and 
softly, soothingly in the distance come the 
low sweet sounds of the grandfather fiddle. 





FRUITFUL CHRISTIANS 


By tHE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


UTUMN is the season of fruit 
harvests, when the orchards have 
“paid their dividends,” and the 
music of ripe apples is heard as 
they:. go rattling into their bins. Every 
Christian church is an orchard, and every 
tree in that orchard is “known by its 
fruits.” Too many there are who try to 
pass for Christians, but from whom the yield 
of genuine graces can no more be expected 
than the owner of a grove of scrub oaks 
would expect a crop of Bartlett pears. The 
fruits of the Holy Spirit—as the apostle 
catalogues them—are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance. 

The first essential to a fruitful Christian 
is that he be well-rooted. No part of a tree 
is so invisible and yet so important as its 
roots. The condition of a tree commonly 
reports where its roots are and what they are 


doing. A dearth of life below ground means 
barrenness above ground. ‘The roots of our 
religious life are our secret motives and our 
ruling affections ; and no one can claim to 
be a genuine Christian unless Jesus Christ 
dwelleth down in the core of his heart. 
When we are shocked to discover the loose 
living and spiritual barrenness of some church 
members, we find that the branches of their 
profession hang over on the church side of 
the wall while their roots are in the sandy 
soil of worldliness on the other side. There 
is no heart-union to Christ; and He has 
declared, ‘“‘ Except ye abide in me ye can 
bear no fruit.” 

Grapes do not grow on thorn bushes, nor 
are figs gathered from thistles. Multitudes 
of people expect some day to become 
Christians, and often wish that they were 
Christians, and yet they do not apply the 
common-sense principle of causes and results, 
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To be a Christian signifies that one has the 
divine “ root of the matter” in him—that he 
has a character which grows out of faith in 
the crucified Christ and proves itself genuine 
by obedience to Christ’s commandments. 
Christian character is a growth—first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full 
ripe corn in the ear. There can be no 
vigorous growth without a deep rooting into 
Jesus Christ ; and shallow conversions pro- 
duce shallow Christians. 

Some Christians are bountiful fruit-bearers, 
and the reason is that they draw all their 
supplies of grace and all their inspiration of 
daily conduct from their deep-down heart- 
union to Jesus. Love of Jesus is the motive 
that subdues selfishness; and loyalty to 
Jesus holds them asa stout root holds a tree 
amid the blasts of winter’s tempests or under 
the summer’s parching droughts. Glorious 
old Paul was always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, and he told the secret of it 
when he said, “Christ liveth in me.” A 
drought never affects a well-rooted Christian 
whose soul is in constant connection with the 
fountain-head of all spiritual power. 

There is too much periodical piety in 
our churches. Some brethren are only 
flourishing during seasons of “ revival.” 
The rest of the time they have a very dingy 
leok ; their leaves get so powdered over with 
the dust of worldliness that they are very un- 
sightly objects. There are some others 
whose leaf turns yellow very soon after they 
are planted in the church: this betrays a 
lack of moisture at the root, or perhaps a 
secret worm of indulged sin that is devouring 
the life of the tree. It isa wretched mistake to 
deal with the externals before the world while 
the condition of the heart is neglected. If 
the heart is rooted by the “rivers of water ” 
the leaf will always be green and the fruit 
abundant. Such a disciple never ceases to 
yield fruit. Every year is a bearing year. 
It is the fixed habit of this faithful brother 
to attend the place of prayer in all weathers, 
to give according to his means, to pay every 
one his dues, to share his love with the 
suffering, to give his vote as conscience 
demands, and to stand up for Jesus Christ 
everywhere and at all times. 

This is the sort of Christian who glorifies 
his Father in heaven by “bearing much 
fruit.” The word “much” here is com- 
parative. What would be much for a washer- 
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woman would be paltry for a millionaire. A 
city church may plume itself on contributing 
£10,000 a year to foreign missions; but 
who in that church pinches himself or herself 
to do it? We could match against those 
dwellers in freestone and marble a poor 
widow who at the end of a day of drudgery 
puts on a dress that has been turned three 
times and trudges a mile on foot to her prayer 
meeting, saving her carfare for the missionary 
box; verily, her gift outshines them all. 

* Much fruit” means the giving to Christ 
the best we have. It is the lading of every 
limb on life’s tree—be it a giant or a dwarf. 
He who in the lowliest sphere walks accord- 
ing to the Scripture rule, employs his time 
and single talent, controls his words, regu- 
lates his conduct, and does his work in such 
a conscientious way as to make his religion 
legible and luminous to all around him— 
such a man is a bountifu! fruit-bearer. In 
the Isle of Wight dwelt a poor “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter ” and a “ Little Jane, the Young 
Cottager,” whose precious clusters of choice 
grapes of grace have sent out a sweet fra- 
grance over Christendom. They “ did what 
they could.” Luther, the prince of re- 
formers ; Livingstone, the prince of mis- 
sionaries ; Shaftesbury, the prince of modern 
philanthropists, shook down their fruits 
over many lands; yet in God’s sight they 
won no higher honour than the two cottage 
maidens, 

Living to Jesus Christ every day and in 
the minutest things of life is the secret of 
fruitfulness. A fruitful Christian is a growth 
—not a sudden creation. It is the product 
of many days of sunshine and storm, of 
drawing in the vital sap from Jesus as the 
living Vine, of conflict and prayer and self- 
denials, and downpourings of the Holy 
Spirit. The religion that would rather be 
poor than touch a dishonest dollar, that 
would rather go through a Sunday’s fierce 
storm to its mission school than lie on its 
lounge ; a religion that in all things serves 
Christ for the sheer love of serving him— 
this is the kind of spiritual growth whose 
fruits taste of the divine life within it. Blessed 
is that Christian Whose broad boughs are 
laden with “apples of gold” for God’s 
‘“‘baskets of silver!” Such blessedness is 
within the reach of every one who reads this 
paper ; as you lay it down, ask yourself, “« Am 
I bearing the fruits of the Holy Spirit ?” 











SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. Lonp. 


FIRST EVENING 


Opening hymn: “New every morning is the 
love ” 


Lesson: Prov. vi. 4-11 


Text: ‘*Now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep ’—Rom. xiii. 11 


A CALL FROM SLEEP 


O Sleep ! it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole. 


O sang the Ancient Mariner in the 
poem. Shakespeare calls sleep, 
‘‘Nature’s soft nurse.” The hymn 
we all know so well speaks of “the 

soft dews of kindly sleep.” We are all 
agreed that sleep—whether in poetry or out 
of poetry—is a blessed gift of God to poor 
mortals when tired or troubled, sick or 
suffering. What a marvellous thing it is, to 
go to bed at night weary and worn out with 
work or play, shut your eyes, and know 
nothing more until you wake next morning 
fresh and lively! “So He giveth His 
beloved sleep.” 

There is a very old story which tells of 
seven noble youths of Ephesus who, being 
persecuted by the Emperor Decius because 
they were Christians, fled to a cave and hid 
there. The Emperor, learning where they 
were, gave orders for the cave to be walled 
up. There they would have perished in a 
very short time had not God sent a deep 
sleep upon them. For nearly two hundred 
years they slept, until one day, when the 
stones happened to be removed from the 
cave, the sunlight streaming in awoke them ! 
They had no notion that they had been 
asleep any longer than a single night, for 
no change had taken place in them, and 
they were just as young asever. Accordingly 
they sent one of their number out into the 
town with great caution to buy bread. As 
he entered the city he observed that every- 
thing was changed ; there were signs every- 
where that the city was no longer a pagan 
city but a Christian city. He saw, indeed, 
many faces, but all were strange to him. 
When he paid the baker for the bread, the 


coin he offered was, of course, an old coin, 
and he was at once suspected of being in 
possession of a hidden treasure. The truth 
was soon made known. ‘The youths had 
been preserved all through the times of perse- 
cution to wake at last to find that the empire 
was Christian, and that they were no longer 
to be hunted like wild beasts, but destined 
to spend honoured and happy lives. Such 
is the story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 
I am afraid it is no more than a pretty 
story ; but, even if it is no more, it shows us 
how people thought that God would send 
His gift of sleep even to the extent of keeping 
His faithful servants safe and sound for 
hundreds of years. 

Like every other good thing God gives us, 
sleep may easily be abused. Too much of 
even a good thing becomes a bad thing. It 
is a sad sight to see a boy always late for 
breakfast. It isa sad sight to see one who 
has nothing the matter .ith him, no weak- 
ness or illness, stretching and yawning as if 
he had been up all night, It is a sad look- 
out for one who has his way to make in the 
world, if he is one of the sleepy, drowsy, 
lazy sort, who saunter and loaf about with 
hands in pockets, only half awake at the 
best of times. There were such sluggards in 
the time of Solomon. No wonder that the 
Wise Man was impatient with them. ‘Go 
to the ant,” he cries tosucha one. ‘“ Learn 
even from one of God’s smallest creatures ! 
She has no one to teach her; no one to 
look after her; no one to force her to work ; 
yet mark her care, her industry, her laborious- 
ness!” 

God in heaven never intended boys—nor 
girls either for the matter of that—to be 
sleepy-heads. There is such a thing as being 
asleep with your eyes open; when, although 
the body may seem to be awake, the mindis 
asleep; when, in fact, the wits have gone 
wool-gathering, when the attention wanders 
and the interest flags and dies. St. Paul 
knew how easy it is to forget what God 
would have us do, and to slip into sloth and 
sin. So he says: “ Be keen!” That is the 
mean ng of the text for you. Be awake with 
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all your powers on the alert, busy for God, 
active in His service and working on the 
side of truth and goodness. Be keen, keen 
on your lessons, keen on your work, keen on 
your games, keen on everything you take in 
hand. Remember the words of our great 
Master: “ Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning, and ye yourselves 
like unto them that wait for their Lord |” 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening hymn: ‘There is a land of pure 
delight ” 


Lesson: Rev. xxi. 1-7 
Text: ‘There shall be no night there’’— 
Rev. xxii. 5 
NO NIGHT THERE 


A SMALL boy I know once told me that his 
favourite book in the Bible was the Revela- 
tion. I asked him why. He said he was so 
fond of it because it was like a fairy-tale book. 
He loved to read about the city of pure gold, 
and the twelve gates—each of which was 
made of one pearl—and the precious stones, 
and the sea of glass, and the river clear as 
crystal, and the wonderful tree of life. Even 
the terrors of the book had a strange charm 
for him: the angels sounding the trumpets, 
and the stars falling from heaven, and the 
fires and thunderings and earthquakes, and 
the dragon chained in the bottomless pit, 
and the great white throne, and the dead, 
small and great, standing before God. I 
told him that the Revelation is very different 
from a fairy-tale book, because it is true; 
and that, although we do not know all its 
meaning now, we shall know some day. But 
even now we may learn and know a good 
deal of what it teaches, and be quite certain 
of its truth. Thus it tells us something 
which we can all understand about heaven ; 
our hearts are stirred and our feelings are 
quickened as we look upon the beautiful 
picture it presents to us of that bright and 
happy place where God Himself dwells, 
where the risen and glorified Saviour stands, 
where the holy angels do their willing service, 
and the blessed saints sing the new song; 
where there is no more pain or sorrow or 
death ; where God shall wipe away all tears, 
and where all is peace and joy and love. Is 
not that a glorious home to look forward 
to? 

But now I want you to think of only 
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one of the many glorious things which are 
told us about heaven. Think of those few 
short words: ‘There shall be no night 
there.” What a world of meaning thy con- 
tain! There, in that far-off land, it is as 
though it were always day, as though the 
flowers were always out in full bloom, and the 
birds always singing their happy songs. No 
night there. Here there are tired limbs 
and aching heads and racking pains; weary 
waiting through the long, long hours of 
darkness for the dawn to come. But there, 
all suffering shall have an end. No night 
there. Here many have to work while the 
rest of the world is asleep : the sailor, steering 
his course through stormy blackness no eye 
can pierce ; the engine-driver, steaming along 
at express speed all night through, or shunt- 
ing about in dreary sidings; the sentry, 
marching to and fro in utter loneliness ; the 
policeman on his cheerless beat ; the light- 
house-keeper in his wave-washed tower. But 
there, weary toil shall have an end. No 
night there. Here wicked men commit 
their dreadful crimes in the silent hour when 
they hope and think they shall not be found 
out; in the night the thief and the murderer 
go forth to steal, and to strike terror, and to 
kill. They love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil. But there, 
there shall not be any fear ; there shall not 
be so much as a thought of sin, for all sin 
and wickedness shall have come for ever to 
anend. No night there. Here, sooner or 
later, the night cometh—that night “ when 
no man can work ”—the night of death. But 
there, the sorrow of parting from those we 
love shall be unknown. We shall never 
again have to say “ Good-bye.” Death itself 
shall die; for the happy souls in heaven live 
for ever in joy, and in the blissful presence 
of the God and Father who loves them, and 
of the Saviour who died to bring them 
there. 

Would you not wish to go to that happy 
place, when God in His own good time shall 
call you to leave this world? If you would 
walk those golden streets, if you would join 
with saints and angels there, if you would 
look upon the face of the dear Lord—if you 
would gain that unspeakable reward hereafter, 
you must learn to love and serve Christ here. 
That heavenly rest is for those who work 
here ; the joy of victory in that bright world 
is for those who fight under the banner of 
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Christ here. Pray, then, that you may be in 
truth Christ’s faithful soldier and servant 
unto your life’s end. 


THIRD EVENING 


Opening hymn: ‘‘ They come, God's messengers 
of love”’ 


Lesson: Heb. ii. 1-9 


Text: ‘‘He shall give His angels charge over 
thee’’ 


THE ANGELS 


Gop’s Word makes much mention of the 
angels. From first to last the angels are shown 
to us as serving and adoring God and doing 
His will, whether here upon earth or in 
heaven above. In every mighty act of God 
they have been permitted to take their part. 
When the “foundations of the earth” were 
laid, and “ the morning stars sang together,” 
then “all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
When Christ was born, it was the angels who 
heralded His birth to the listening shepherds: 


The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven's new-born 
Heir. 


After the temptation in the desert, during 
the agony in the garden, at the Resurrection, 
and—last scene of all—when the Lord 
ascended up on high, angels attended upon 
Him, their King. And He has told us 
that, when He returns to this world to 
judge the quick and the dead, He will 
“come in His glory and all the holy angels 
with Him.” 

How holy, pure and good must the beau- 
tiful angels be who stand near the throne of 
God, ever ready in a moment to fly forth as 
His messengers—for “angel” means “ mes- 
senger ”—and ever finding their highest joy 
in His worship and praise! But as we think 
of the glorious praises the angels sing, may 
not some misgivings arise within our hearts? 
Can the great God, we ask, who listens to 
the perfect harmony of praise from all these 
blissful shining ones, care for the praises of 
a child ? 

There is a poem of Browning’s which tells 
a pretty story. It is called “The Boy and 
the Angel.” Theocrite, a poor, hard-working 
hoy, used to praise God in his sincere and 
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lowly way morning, evening, noon and night. 
A monk, who heard him, encouraged him in 
his good work, telling him that his simple 
praises were heard by God just as much as 
if he were the Pope himself. Theocrite 
thereupon wished he were Pope to praise 
God in the Pope’s great way. He falls sick, 
and his praises are no longer heard, and 
something is missed by God from the great 
chorus of creation. .The angel Gabriel then 
takes the place of the boy, appearing like 
him, doing his work, and praising God as 
Theocrite had done. Still, although God 
heard the angel’s praise, it was not the same 
thing as the boy’s. God missed His “little 
human praise.” We need not follow the 
poem further. The poet had got hold of a 
truth when he said that God in heaven hears 
the praises of even a poor boy ; and that if 
those praises cease, then not even an arch- 
angel can supply their place, and, no matier 
how high the angelic anthems swell, something 
is still lacking, and Creation’s chorus stops. 
Do not, therefore, be discouraged bysupposing 
that God does not hear your voice of praise; 
do not cease to praise Him with a thankful 
heart, morning, evening, noon and night, for 
all He has given you. He wants your 
praises. He misses your voice, as in the 
poem He missed the voice of Theocrite, 
if you no longer sing in thankfulness to 
Him. 

Our Saviour teaches us that His little ones 
have angels who do always behold the face of 
His Father in heaven. And not only do they 
do this in heaven, but they help and defend 
Christ’s little ones on earth. Perhaps, as 
some people think, each little one has his or 
her own particular guardian angel. That is 
a beautiful and precious thought. But, how- 
ever that may be, one work God has given 
His angels to do is to watch over His little 
ones. God’s angels are in a sense your 
angels too. Unseen by you and unknown to 
you, they are ready at hand to help you when 
you cannot help yourself. Will you not love 
the dear God in heaven who is so good to 
you? Will you not pray that you may do 
nothing that you would be ashamed for the 
angels to see, and that when you come to 
die the angels may carry your soul—as Jesus 
says they do carry those who love God truly 
—to Paradise, that there you may see God 
as they see Him, and be as they are, pure 
anu good ? 
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FOURTH EVENING 


Opening hymn: “ As with gladness men of old’ 
Lesson: St. Matt. ii. 1-12 


Text: ‘‘ We have seen his star in the east and 
are come to worship him”—St. Matt. ii. 2 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


CHRISTMAS, as it comes round, brings with 
it, especially to young people, happy thoughts 
and happy expectations. Boys and girls love 
Christmas because it usually means home 
and holidays, pudding and the pantomime, 
games and going out to parties. It is a 
season of joy. But we should never forget 
what makes it a season of joy ; for Christian 
people have always kept Christmas-day as the 
birthday of our Lord. It would be a shame, 
then, for us to keep our -Christmas and 
forget Christ: forget Him, who for our 
sakes came down from heaven and was born 
in the lowly manger at Bethlehem. 

Of the beautiful stories which cluster 
round the birth of our Lord none interests 
us more than the story of the “ Visit of the 
Wise Men from the East.” They are called 
“wise” because they were very learned in 
all knowledge of the stars. Night after 


night in their far-off land in the open plains, 


where nothing came between them and the 
clear, cloudless sky, they watched the stars. 
But one night they saw a new star, which 
they called “ His Star,” the star of a new- 
born King. Then on their fleet-footed 
camels these three Wise Men—it has always 
been thought that there were three of them 
—set forth. By day they rested; in the 
silent night, led on across the pathless 
sands by that bright star, they travelled to 
find the King, taking their costly gifts 
with them. Naturally enough they expected 
to find the little King in a grand palace, 
and so they went first to Jerusalem, the 
capital of the country. But the new King was 
not there. They were directed to Bethlehem, 
a little village far away from the great city. 
They set forth again, when lo! the star, 
which seems to have disappeared for a time, 
shone out once more and led them till it 
stood over where the Young Child was. 
They thought to see even then, we may 
suppose, some of the signs of kingly state, 
and they saw—what ?—a small house, a poor 
young woman with her husband, a carpenter, 
and the Child, where everything spoke of 
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poverty. The wondrous star after all had 
brought them to this: not to a crowded 
city, but to a small village: not to a royal 
palace, but to a lowly cottage: not to the 
rich and powerful, but to the poor and 
despised. Yes! the King of kings was 
once a poor child. Is there not something 
to learn from all this? I have known 
children who were well-off, who had a nice 
house to live in, and servants to wait upon 
them, and all kinds of dainty food to eat, 
and toys and playthings in plenty; I have 
known such children sneer at those who 
were poorer than themselves ; and when they 
have not sneered, I have known them to 
despise them and behave proudly and 
unkindly to them. If God has given you 
plenty, never despise those who are poor. 
Remember that Jesus was once a poor 
child; remember that He loves poor chil- 
dren; remember that He is angry with those 
who are unkind to poor children and who 
despise them, because they happen to be 
poor. When you see a poor child and are 
tempted to behave with pride, remember the 
Poor Child of Bethlehem. 

It speaks well for the Wise Men that, 
when the star brought them to that humble 
home, they were not offended at it. In this, 
indeed, they showed their wisdom. They had 
brought splendid presents with them: gold 
and frankincense and myrrh. Foolish men 
would perhaps have thought that it was all 
one big mistake, and have packed up their 
presents, which were intended for a king, 
and have gone home in anger and disappoint- 
ment. Thus some men have refused to 
believe that Jesus could be the Heavenly 
King, simply because He was so poor and 
lowly. Such was the Emperor Julian, who, 
although he had been brought up as a 
Christian, forsook the faith, because he 
thought it impossible that a Divine Saviour 
should be born to a life of poverty. 

Not so these Wise Men. They still 
believed that the star had not led them 
astray. They still believed that the Child 
before them was in some way a king. To 
Him they offered the best they had: their 
rich gifts and their worship. The Star of 
Bethlehem still leads all who are wise to 
follow, to the feet of the gentle Saviour. 
Will you not go too, and offer to Him what 
He most desires to have—a humble, thankful 
heart ? 
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FIFTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘‘ O God, our help in ages past "’ 
Lesson: Eccles. xii. 
Text: ‘I see that all things come to anend; but 
Thy commandment is exceeding broad '’--Ps. cxix. 
 6[P. B. V.] 
THE END OF THE YEAR 


THE last Sunday in the old year! What a 
long time it seems to you since the first of 
January! To father and mother who have 
seen many more years come and go than 
you have, ‘it seems a very short time. With 
old people the years pass as in a dream. 
Jacob, when he was asked by Pharaoh how 
old he was, said that the days of the years 
of his pilgrimage were a hundred and thirty 
years ; but even so, he called that long life 
but a few days. But with boys and girls it 
is so different ; to those whocan remember 
only a few years the last year is always long. 
It seems ever so long since the February 
snows and March winds and the time of the 
first primroses. It seems almost as long— 
does it not ?—since you played cricket with 
your schoolfellows, and since you went to 
the seaside for your summer holiday, and 
bathed and paddled and amused 


yourself 
upon the sands. And now 


The warm sun is failing, 
The bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, 
The pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 

On the earth, her death-bed, 
In a shroud of leaves dead 

Is lying. 

For some people the end of the year is 
very sad, because it makes them think of 
some great sorrow which has happened to 
them since the year began. At the end it 
seems natural to look back to the beginning 
and draw a contrast. Even young people, 
when it is suggested to them, will reckon up 
what advance they have made during the 
year, in their form-order or their lessons, at 
school or at home. Perhaps they marked 
their height against the wall last Christmas, 
and triumphantly measure themselves against 
it now, proud of having put on an inch or so 
in the interval. 
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But for all that, it is much more natural) 
to look forward. Regrets may be all very” 
well for the old; but hopes—bright hopes, # 
and many of them—are for the young, ¥ 
Where shall I be, what shall I be doing, at 7 
the end of the year? ‘These are questions a 7 
toy or girl asks. I mean to do this, that, 9 
and the other before the end of next year, 7 
they say; and then it seems such an 
immense time to look forward to: a year, 
twelve’ months, three hundred and sixty-five 
days! Now, I daresay there is not one boy 
or girl of all I know who does not wish to 
be better and kinder and wiser and gentler 
by the end of next year than he or she is 
at the end of this year. Yet it seems so 
disheartening to have to look forward so 
far. 

Well, if that is so, remember that, after all, 
it is not years we live for, but days. Our 
Lord teaches us to live by the day. He 
teaches us that “Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” He tells us to pray: “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” ‘The only 
certain way to spend a good and useful, wise 
and profitable year is to do your best each 
day for the day. One of those wise old 
Greeks, who used to say such clever things 
ages ago, gave his pupils a rule that every 
night before they went to sleep they should 
think over what they had done during that 
one day, so that, when they felt that they had 
done wrong, they might be careful to avoid 
doing that particular thing for the future, 
and in that way keep themselves from 
slipping into bad habits. 

“very morning that we rise from sleep we 
begin life afresh. God has made us to live 
not by the year but by the day. We are 
not even like clocks that go for eight days at 
a stretch ; we live one day at a time. Make 
it the rule of your life, both in the coming 
year and in all your years, to look to God 
to help you each day for the day. Never 
forget the daily prayer; never omit the 
daily act of praise; so shall your years be 
happy and your whole life a_ blessing. 
It is well with you if you can say with the 
poet: 


I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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